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INTRODUCTION. 


^  THE   OBJECTS   OF   THE    CONFERENCE. 

V        The  report  of  the  Centenary  Conference  on  Foreign  MissionSi  which 

met  in  Exeter  Hall  in  the  month  of  June  last,  we  now  submit 

^        to  the  public*    The  main  objects  of  the  Conference  we  can  best 

^        describe  in  the  language  of  Sir  William  Hunter  in  his  article  in  the 

/       Nifiete&nth  C&ntury  of  July,  in  these  words : — 

I 

\  *'  St.  Paul,  when  he  made  answer  before  princes  and  governors,  was 

wont  to  divide  his  defence  between  eloquent  vindication  and  well-weij^ied 

argument     Hie  great  Missionary  Apologia  of  last  month     p  ^^ 

wisely  followed  the  same  lines.    A  series  of  crowded  public  Sir  WUumi 

meetings  awakened  enthusiasm,  and  powerfuUy  uiged  the     '    **.   ' 

religions  claims  of  Missionary  enterprise.    A  separate  series  of  open 

'        canferences  quietly  and  accurately  eiamined  into  the  important  problems 

j        of  Missionary  work.    It  is  f uU  time  that  to  some  of  the  questions  thus 

raised  an  honest  answer  should  be  given.    During  a  century  Pkotestant 

Missionaries  have  been  continuously  at  labour,  and  year  by  year  thej 

make  an  ever-increasing  demand  upon  the  seal  and  resources  of  Oiristendom. 

Thoughtful  men  in  England  and  America  ask,  in  all  seriousness.  What 

is  the  practical  result  of  so  vast  an  expenditure  of  eflfortt    And^jwhile 

the  world  thus  seeks  for  a  sign,  the  Churches  also  desire  light.    'What 

lesson  does  the  hard-won  experience  of  the  century  teach  t — the  experience 

bought  by  the  lives  and  labours  of  thousands  of  devoted  men  and  women 

in  eveiy  quarter  of  the  globe.    What  conquests  has  that  great  Missionary 


*  The  term  ''  centenaiy "  is  employed  with  ■ufficient  accuraoj  in  referenoe 
f  to  a  Cbn/crenee  oh  work  earned  on  over  a  lengthened  period,  needy  reached  hj 
miny  Societies  and  preceded  by  a  few.  It  would  have  been  wrong  if  used  in 
regard  to  the  tdtbraiUm  of  an  cmhI.  Each  Society  may  have  its  own  oentaoaiy 
•       cebbration  with  which  our  Conference  in  no  way  interferes. 
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army  made  fi\>ci  the  dark  continents  of  ignorance  and  cme  rites  f    What         i 
infucDce  has  it  exerted  on  the  higher  Eastern  races  who  have  a  religion,  li 

a  literature,   a  civilisation  older  than  our  own!     How  far  does  the  \ 

Missionary  method  of  the  past  accord  with  the  actual  needs  of  the  ^ 

present? 

''  For  the  first  time  the  Pktytestant  Missionary  Societies  of  the  world 
have  given  an  organised  and  authoritative  reply  to  these  questions.    The         ^ 
Centennial  Conference,  which  assembled  in  London  in  June,  devoted  fifty 
meetings  to  a  searching  scrutiny  into  each  department  of  Missionary 
labour  and  to  the  public  statement  of  the  results." 

They  are  expressed  in  more  prosaic  terms  in  the  following  extract        ^ 
from  the  programme : —  ^ 

''  The  great  object  of  the  Conference  is  to  stimulate  and  encourage  all 
evangelistic  agencies,  in  pressing  forward,  in  obedience  to  the  last  command 
of  the  risen  Saviour,  '  Qo  ye  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations,' 
especially  in  those  vast  regions  of  the  heathen  world  in  which  the  people 
are  still  'sitting  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,'  without  a 
preached  Gospel,  or  the  written  '  word  of  God.' 

The  means  proposed  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  object  are, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  experience  of  the  last  hundred  years  of  Protestant 
Missions,  in  the  light  of  God's  Word,  by  gathering  together  Christians  of  1 

all  Protestant  communities  engaged  in  Missionary  labours  throughout  the  I 

world,  to  confer  with  one  another  on  those  many  important  and  delicate 
questions  which  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  the  large  expansion  of 
Missionary  work  have  brought  into  prominence,  with  a  view  to  develop 
the  agencies  employed  for  the  spread  of  the  '  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.' 
The  ends  aimed  at  may  be  classed  under  three  heads : — 

1st.  To  turn  to  account  the  experience  of  the  past  for  the  improvement 
of  the  methods  of  Missionary  enterprise  in  the  foreign  field. 

2nd.  To  utilise  acquired  experience  for  the  improvement  of  the  methods 
for  the  home  management  of  Foreign  Missions. 

3nL  To  seek  the  more  entire  consecration  of  the  Church  of  God, 
in  all  its  members,  to  the  great  work  committed  to  it  by  the  Lord.' 

The  answer  to  the  questions  so  well  put  by  Sir  William  Hunter 

KiifionarT    ^"^  ^  ^^^^  answered  by  the  following  Beport  of  the  pro- 
rMoluiBcom.  ceedings.    At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  remember  that 

Hitpninblfx 

the  results  of  Missionary  labour  are  too  subtle  to  be 
tabulated^  and  too  extensive,  varied,  and  far-reacbing  to  be  folly 
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I  stated  eyen  at  fifty  meetings;  while,  as  to  the  Conference  itself, 
it  is  premature  to  look  for  results  so  soon  after  the  meetings 
have  been  held.  All  has  been  eaid^  but  all  has  not  pramatim 
been  done.  The  effect  of  it  is  only  beginning  to  be  •^P**^^^. 
L  felt,  and  we  h<^  that  the  publication  of  the  Report  will  extend 
I  and  deepen  the  impressions  already  made.  Apart  from  all  visible 
results,  however,  the  influence  of  so  many  earnest  men  coming 
<y>  into  personal  contact  with  one  another,  the  communion  of  heart 
\       with  heart,  and  the  fellowship  of  kindred  spirits,  will  tell  on  the 

■ 

i       life  and  character  of  each,  and  will  increase  both  love  and  zeaL 
^       As  for  the  effects  on  the  Church  and  Missionary  Societies  that  must 
^       be  the  work  of  time.    The  English  mind  is  too  solid  and  well  poised 
.       to  be  suddenly  moved  out  of  its  beaten  path  by  a  series  of  meetings, 
however  numerous,  or  a  number  of  speeches,  however  eloquent.    It 
takes  time   for  reflection   and    forethought,  but  when     nt^xon, 
conviction  is  carried  home  and  plans  are  formed,  its     ^^^ 
impulses  are  the  more  powerful  and  permanent. 

It  is  alien  to  the  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  atte'tatipt 
to  accomplish  by  laws  and  regulations  movements  which  can  only 
i       be  carried   out   through    an    administrative  body,  and  y^.,,^^ 
to  have  finrmed  such  a  body  at  this  time  would  have  without  aa 

f  XMUtiTO. 

been   premature.     It  is   more  in   harmony  with   the 
Saxon  genius  to  accomplish  great  results  in  the  moral,  political, 
)       and  religious  world,  through  the  spread  of  information  and  general 
I       enlightenment^  trusting   to    the    sincerity  and   loyalty  of  those 
f       interested  carrying  out,  by  voluntary  and  free  agency,  the  general 
consensus  of  the   majority.      We    shall    refer  again  to  some  of 
those  questions  on  which  rules  and  regulations  have  been  desired 
by  some  of  our  friends,  especially  those  from  foreign  parts.^  It 
is  not  impossible,  and  it  would  be  in  many  ways  desirable,  that 
>       a  future  Conference  of  a  similar  kind  should  not  only  arrive  at 
\       such  complete  unanimity  of   opinion,  but  at  such  an    intimate 
knowledge  of  one  another^s  character  and  habits  as  to  enable  it 
to  pass  rules  and  form   an  executive  body  for  carrying  them  out 
<        In  the  meantime  we  fondly  hope  that  the  influence  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  such  as  to  make  the  need  for  such   rules  and 
external  authority  less  required  by  the  spread  of   a  feeling  of 


/ 
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true  brotherhood,  Tind  a  growiDg  detennination  to  avoid  anything 
like  a  sectarian  spirit  of  encroachment.  It  will  be  difficult  for 
any  Society  to  intrude  on  ground  occupied  by  another,  or  to 
interfere  with  the  converts  of  others  after  the  clear,  forcible,  and 
UDanimous  expression  of  opinion  on  these  and  other  questions  x 
which  were  so  freely  and  ably  discussed  at  the  Conference. 


The  Fobmation  op  the  Conference. 

In  giving  an  outline  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  Con- 
ference we  are  saved  the  necessity  of  prefacing  it  by  a  sketch 
SftrijiUftt  ^f  previous  meetings  of  a  similar  kind  in  this  and 
of  moTemeat  Q^her  lands.  We  prefer  to  direct  our  readers  to  the 
outline  given  at  our  opening  meeting  by  Dr.  Underbill,  the 
Chairman  of  our  Executive  Committee.*  The  present  Conference 
originated  in  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Secretaries  of  all  the 
great  Societies  having  their  headquarters  in  London.  The  offices 
of  ^^The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society"  were  generously 
offered  for  the  preliminary  meetings, — a  sacred  territory,  within 
which  denominational  distinctions  disappear,  and  all  hues  of 
religious  opinions  in  the  Protestant  Churches  are  blended  by 
love  and  veneration  in  the  pure  light  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Under  the  able  and  energetic  guidance  of  the  Rev.  J.  Sharp, 
a  Secretary  of  that  Society,  who  kindly  acted  as  Honorary 
Secretary  during  the  preliminary  stages  of  the  movement,  it  soon 
took  shape  on  a  large  and  catholic  basis.  A  Circular  was  sent 
out  to  all  Evangelical  Societies  engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in 
Foreign  Missionary  work,  inviting  each  to  send  two  delegates  to 
represent  them  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Bible  House,  to 
consider  the  proposal  for  holding  a  great  Conference  on  Missions. 
SodftiM  ^®  meeting  was  largely  attended  by  representatives 
rfprtMntod.  jj^^  ^  ^j^^  leading  Societies  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  And  the  decision  was  unanimous  and  hearty  in 
favour  of  a  Conference  to  be  held  for  ten  days  in  Exeter  Hal),  in 
the  month  of  June  1888. 

The  invitations  were  sent  to  all  holding  the  *^  common  faith," 

*  See  p.  3,  vol.  L 
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from  the  venerable  parent  *'  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel "  to  the  youngest  of  the  family — the  Salvation  Army.  And 
it  is  rather  strange,  and  has  been  a  sonrce  of  regret  to  the  Com- 
mittee,  that  these  two  extremes  of  Ecclesiastical  order  and  Evan- 

w  gelistic  methods  have  stood  aloof  from  our  movement,  even  though 
it  was  in  a  spirit  of  ^*  benevolent  neutrality.''  With  the  exception 
of  these,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge, 

>        and  a    few  small  Societies  connected    with   or   dependent    upon 

*  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  every  Society  in 
the  British  Isles  entered  cordially  into  the  movement.  The  list 
of  fifty-three  Societies  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Report 

After  what  has  been  said  at  the  opening  meeting,  all  that  remains 
for  us  to  do  is  to  give  such  details  as  may  be  of  interest  and  import- 
ance to  enable  the  reader  rightly  to  apprehend  the  way  in  which  the 
Conference  was  finally  organised,  and  to  appreciate  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  Committee  had  to  contend.  It  is  the  jMttM 
more  necessary  to  do  this,  to  account  for  some  omissions  in  ••••■^^  *»• 
the  composition  of  the  Conference,  and  of  those  who  took  a  leading 
part  in  its  proceedings,  as  well  as  a  few  cases  in  which  Papers  were 
read  in  the  Meetings  in  Section,  for  which  they  were  not  altogether 
so  appropriate  as  they  would  have  been  in  some  other  meeting.  As 
this  formed  almost  the  only  slight  ground  of  complaint,  we  feel  it 
due  to  the  members  of  Conference  and  to  the  Committee  that  an 

;       explanation  should  be  given.    From  causes  to  which  we     i^^ 
need  not  refer,  it  was  the  autumn  of  1887  before  any     "^^S**- 

[       steps  were  taken  to  gain  the  co-operation  of  the   Societies  in 
America  and  the  Continent,  beyond  the  issue  of  a  general  circular. 
A  programme  had  to  be  completed,  and  parties  in  all  parts  of 

^  the  world  written  to,  asking  them  to  prepare  Papers  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects ;  the  difficulty  of  securing  unity  and  completeness 
being  increased  by  the  formation,  at  a  later  stage,  of  an  important 
and  independent  Committee  in  New  York,  whose  services  were  of 
much  value  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  work. 

On  resuming  the  work  in  October,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Societies  in  America,  which  had 
shown  no  sign  of  any  intention  to  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conference.    To  attain  this  most  important  object^  the  Organising 
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Secretary,  who  had  just  been  appointed,  was  sent  oat  in  the  middle 
Thf  Secre-  ^^  November  to  visit  the  Societies  in  the  United  States 
urj  •  Tiiit  to  and  Canada.  Though  received  with  the  greatest  kindness, 
grave  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  possibility  of  any 
formal  or  official  representation  on  the  part  of  Societies;  but  after  the 
first  meeting,  called  in  New  York  as  in  London,  in  the  oflSces  of  the 
Bible  Society f  all  doubt  and  hesitation  disappeared,  and  all  parties 
threw  themselves  into  the  movement  with  the  greatest  cordiality  < 
and  unanimity.  For  this  most  happy  result  we  are  under  a  deep  ^ 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  different  Societies.  Where 
all  were  so  kind  and  helpful  it  seems  invidious  to  mention  names ; 
but  we  would  be  thought  guilty  of  ingratitude,  even  by  our  American  j 
friends,  did  we  not  refer  to  the  services  of  two  who  took  much  of 
the  burden  off  our  hands.  These  were  Dr.  Ellin  wood  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board,  who,  in  spite  of  manifold  engagementS| 
consecrated  his  time  and  talents  to  the  work  with  un- 
tiring devotion ;  and  Dr.  Gilman  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
whose  wise  councils  and  large  experience  were,  with  uniform  kindness, 
always  at  our  service,  and  in  whose  offices  all  our  meetings  were  held. 
In  Boston  we  were  greatly  helped  and  encouraged  by  the  honoured 
standard  bearers  in  the  two  great  Societies,  Dr.  Clark  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  Dr.  Murdock  of 
the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  and  by  Dr.  Thompson,  the 
venerable  Chairman  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  A.B.C.F.M. 
The  absence  of  Dr.  Clark  from  the  Conference  through  indisposition 
was  a  disappointment  to  many  of  his  old  friends  in  this  country,  but 
it  was  a  satisfaction  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  his  able  coUeaguCi 
Dr.  Judson  Smith. 

The  result  of  the  visit  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  kindness,  especially  in  Toronto,  was  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  almost  every  Missionary  Society, 
no  fewer  than  fifty-seven  in  the  former  and  nine  of  the 
latter  sent  two  hundred  and  thirty  delegates  to  represent  them  at 
the  Conference,  of  which  the  lists  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
Report. 

Unhappily,  owing  to  the  very  limited  time  at  his  disposal,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Secretary  to  visit  the  Southern  and  Western 
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SUle    ?*''^  to  get  acquainted  with  the  Secretaries  and  leading  mem- 
bew  Jir  OommitteeSy  bo  as  to  know  who  were  best  fitted  to  take  a 

•         prou  pirt  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference.  This    ^^f^j^^ 

«        was  a  subject  of  much  regret  to  him  and  to  the  Committee,  ^Jj^^ 
althoagh  oar  friends  were  too  generous  to  complain  or  to 
HUspecH  us  of  partiality.    The  entire  work  of  getting  the  Societies  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  join  the  Conference  had  to  be 
accomplished  in  seven  weeks  from  the  time  the  Secretary  left  and 
returned  to  the  shores  of  England.    After  his  return,  the  whole  of 
tiie  Societies  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  had  to  be  asked     q,  ^^ 
\       to  take  part  in  the  Conference.   Time  could  not  be  spared  C«a*^«^ 
for  visiting  these  Societies,  and  the  Committee  are  greatly  obliged 
by  tiie  kind  and  considerate  way  in  which  their  written  communica- 
tions were  received  and  responded  to. 

Owing  to  the  same  inevitable  want  of  time  for  completing 
arrangements,  some  little  difficulties  arose  with  a  few  of  the 
"Papers'*  read.  It  was  impossible  to  exchange  Ic^torsAmuwamtnt 
and  make  more  minute  adjustments  of  the  subjects,  teP»p«n. 
or  to  get  the  '' Papers"  in  time  to  read  and  classify  them  at 
home.  We  could  only  succeed  in  getting  <*  Papers  **  at  all,  by  giving 
considerable  latitude  in  the  treatment  and  even  in  the  choice  of 
the  subdivisions  of  the  subjects.  But  even  this  inconvenience  has  led 
to  no  evil  results,  beyond  a  temporary  annoyance  in  a  few  of  the 
Sectional  meetings,  and  has,  we  believe,  been  over-ruled  for  good.  It 
gave  freer  play  to  the  writers  to  follow  their  own  bent,  and  to  write 
with  the  greater  freedom  and  effect;  and  now  that  the  few  misplaced 
"  Papers  **  are  classified  under  their  proper  heads  in  the  Beport,  they 
will  be  read  with  greater  interest  and  profit 


Thb  CoMPosmox  of  the  Confereitce. 

The  composition  of  the  Conference  is  one  of  its  most  interesting 
and  instructive  features.  To  say  t^t  there  were  sixteen  hundred 
members  enrolled  gives  no  idea  of  its  significance  and  importance. 
The  area  from  which  these  representatives  were  gathered  was  little 
short  of  the  whole  habitable  globe,  making  the  Council  in  j^  aenmtni- 
the  highest  sense  oecumenical.  The  Societies  eagaged  in^^^^n^ttr. 
Missionary  work  which  were  represented  there,  although  numbering 
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oDe  handred  and  thirty-eighty  falls  short  of  the  actual  biunber  who 
were  present  in  spirit  though  not  formally  represented*    In  fact,        - 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  oldest  Societies  in  London,  respected  as        ^ 
the  early  pioneers  in  Missionary  enterprise,  but  well  known  for  High-        ^ 
Church  proclivities,  and  a  few  smaller  Societies  holding  similar  eccle- 
siastical  views  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Salvation  Army  on  the  other,        \ 
every  Protestant  Missionary  Society  in  the  world  may  be  said  to  have       ^ 
cordially  given  their  adherence  to  the  Conference.     Some  were       J 
hindered  by  the  expense  of  traveUing  so  great  a  distance  as  from  |      > 
America  and  some  parts  of  the  Continent;  and  in  some  casea  the         | 
latter  were  unable  to  send  representatives  from  having  no  one  on        ^ 
their  Committees  who  could  speak  the  English  tongue  with  sufficient  v     ^' 
freedom  to  profit  by  the  free  converse  to  be  held  at  its  discusr  !      \ 
dons.    Even  where  a  few  Societies  held  aloof,  the  Churches  to        t 
which  they  belonged  were  represented.    We  may  say  with  truth        ^ 
that  every  Evangdical  Chwreh  in  the  world,  having  any  agency       / 
for   the   extension  of  the  Bedeemer^s  kingdom,  was  represented         ' 
there.    The  countries  represented  were  practically  those  of   the 
whole  world.    Not  only  were  delegates  sent  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  but  from  South  America,  Australia,  and  the  Islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.    Africa  was  represented  not  merely  by  Mis- 
sionaries from  the  difierent  parts  of  that  dark  Continent,  but,  what 
is  in  many  respects  more  important,  by  representatives  of  Mis- 
sionary Societies  from  amongst  the  descendants  of  the  African  race 
liberated  from  slavery  in  America.    Most  of  the  Societies  on  the 
Continent  were  represented  by  deputies,  not  only  from  Germany, 
France,  and  Holland,  but  also  from  Denmark  and   Sweden,  whilst 
some  Societies  in  Norway  and  Finland  sent  letters  of  cordial  sym- 
pathy with  the  Conference,  though  they  could  not  send  delegates. 
As  a  sample  of  the  letters  received  from  Societies,  stretching  from  the . 
North  of  Europe  to  the  Transvaal  in  Africa,  we  give  the  following  :-^ 

^to  thx  c0xfbee5ck  on  foreiom  missions,  mbbtino  in  london, 

June  9th  to  19th,  1888. 

"  Bklovsd  Bkethexn  in  the  Lord, —  ^ 

**  HftTing  been  unable,  on  Account  of  pressing  work,  to  aooept  your  | 

invitation,  through  your  lecretaiy,  Rev.  James  Johnston,  to  take  part  in  ths  ( 

Centenary  of  the  Protestant  Missions  in  Exeter  Hall,  in  London,  will  yon  kindly  i 
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illow  me,  in  thk  wmy,  to  tend  you,  Miembled  delegates  and  worken  £rom  the 
wbole  woridy  my  own  and  my  Society's  (the  Siredlsh  Missionary  Society)  wann 
and  brotherly  greetings. 

**  Here  in  the  North  also  the  Lord  has,  through  His  Spirit,  kindled  a  fire,  of 
snch  a  nature  that  it  cannot,  by  any  power,  be  quenched.  A  great  and  profound 
spiritual  moTement  has  taken  hold  of  our  people,  and  this  moyement  has,  among 
other  things,  resulted  in  an  awakened  interest  in  the  Missionary  cause  as  the 
cause  of  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Our  ancestors  used  to  go  out 
on  their  Viking  wars  in  order  to  lay  waste  and  destroy.  Now^  yearly,  numbers 
are  sent  out  from  the  North,  armed  with  the  sharp  sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is 
the  Word  of  God,  in  order  to  plant  the  banner  of  the  Gross,  especially  where  the 
name  of  Ghrist  is  not  known  in  truth,  or  eren  named.  The  Swedish  Missionary 
Society  has  at  present  workers  on  the  Gongo  in  Gentral  Africa,  in  Algiers  in 
North  Africa,  in  Alaska  in  North  America,  in  the  Caucasus,  among  the  Basques  in 
Ural,  and  in  St.  Petersburgh,  Gronstadt^  and  amongst  the  Lapps.  Other  Swedish 
Missionary  Societies  carry  on  their  Missions  in  South  and  East  Africa,  in  Lidia, 
and  in  Ghina.  The  present  interest  in  Missbns  has  a  rery  promising  future, 
and  we  hope  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  number  of  our  Missionaries  shall  be 
doubled  and  multiplied,  in  order  that  we,  in  our  little  measure,  may  take  part 
in  the  hastening  of  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ghrist 

''  With  all  those  who  lore  our  Lord  Jesus  Ghrist,  and  wish  to  f^orify  His 
name  on  the  earth,  we  feel  that  we  are  one,  and  this  is  why  I,  as  the  Direotor  of 
the  Swedish  Missionary  Society,  in  its  name,  renture  to  send  you  a  rery  hearty 
greeting  on  this  important  Centenary.  May  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  rest  in  an 
abundant  measure  upon  all  your  work,  guiding,  enlightening,  and  comforting, 
and  may  the  Lord  grant  us  all,  at  the  dose  of  the  working-day,  to  gather  at  thai 
great  hanrest-feast,  when  a  multitude  which  cannot  be  numbered  from  all  peoplea 
shall  stand  rejoicing  before  the  throne  of  our  God  and  the  Lamb  1  Then  wo 
shall  see  that  our  labour  has  net  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

"  The  grace  and  peace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ghrist  be  with  you  all  I 

"E.  J.  EncAir, 
^  Director  of  Ou  Swediih  Mi$n<nuiry  Soddg, 

<<  Stockholm,  Sweden,  1st  June,  ISSa" 

Kages  Repbesented. 

Another  feature  of  the  Conference  of  much  significance  was  the 
races  of  men  which  were  represented  there.  It  brought  out  more 
boldly  than  could  have  been  done  by  mere  figures  the  great  extent 
to  which  the  work  of  the  evangelisation  of  the  world  is  taken  up  by, 
or  thrown  upon,  the  Saxon  race.  We  do  not,  of  course,  ^^  saxoa 
judge  by  the  numbers  of  Englishmen  who  crowded  to  ^^^ 
meetings  held  in  the  heart  of  their  capital  city,  but  the  vast 
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preponderance  called  attention  to  the  fisMst  that  the  contribationB 
for  Missionary  objects  raised  by  Great  Britain  and  Ameritb^'  are 
more  than  ten  times  the  amount  contributed  by  all  other  Societies 
in  the  world.  And,  including  our  noble  brethren,  the  Saxons  of 
Germany,  and  our  honoured  cousins  of  Scandinavian  blood,  almost 
the  whole  evangelistic  work  in  heathen  lands  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  races  derived  from  the  great  Saxon  stock.  The  few  Societies 
supported  by  the  Latin  races  of  the  Continent  have  our  warmest 
sympathy  for  their  self-denying  efforts  to  carry  the  Gospel  to 
heathen  nations,  when  they  are  struggling  with  a  thousand 
difficulties  at  home.  The  few  small  Societies  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  Switzerland  make  the  most  of  their  limited  means,  and  do 
good  work  in  the  liIission*field. 

We  cannot  but  notice  here  the  great  change  that  has  come  over 

the  Latin  race  in  regard  to  the  conquest  and  colonisation  of  the 

ihtUtia  ▼oi^ld-    ^  heathen  times  it  was  the  great  colonising 

^*^  and  conquering  race,  but  since  it  became  subject  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  they  have  ceased  to  have  much 
weight  either  in  conquest  or  colonial  enterprise.  The  spasmodio 
effort  on  the  part  of  Spain  and  Portugal  three  hundred  years  ago 
partook  more  of  the  character  of  expeditions  for  plunder  than 
invasions  for  conquest,  and  the  results  were  disastrous  to  the  victors 
and  no  benefit  to  the  vanquished,  while  the  colonists  have  lost 
their  identity,  and  sunk  in  the  social  scale,  by  intermarrying  with 
the  feeble  races  they  subdued.  France,  with  more  of  dignity  in 
her  attempts,  has  not  added  either  to  her  strength  or  wealth  or 
credit  by  her  conquests  and  colonies.  It  is  to  the  race  which  is 
sending  the  blessings  of  Christianity  to  the  heathen  to  which 
God  is  giving  success  as  the  colonisers  and  conquerors  of  the 
world. 


Characteristic  Features. 

There  were  some  characteristic  features  of  the  Conference  to 
which  we  shall  allude  briefly,  and  to  which  we  can  refer  with  all 
the  greater  freedom,  because,  with  the  exception  of  one  meeting, 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Conference,  we  took  no  personal 
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part  in  any  of  the  discussions,  and  therefore  we  have  better  means 
of  j*    ging  than  others  from  having  repeatedly  read  every  sentence 

*  of  all  the  Papers  and  speeches  which  were  read  or  delivered. 

*  One  feature  which  struck  those  who  attended  the  meetings  most 
regularly  was  the  sobriety  of  tone  .and  speech  which  characterised 
not  merely  the  private  conferences  but  the  great  public  meetings. 

^        We  find  very  few  instances  of  anything  like  exaggeration  in  state* 

'^        ments  of  the  work  done  by  Missions;  nothing  approach-    sobriety 

ing    to  anything  of  a  boastful    spirit  or    self-satisfied   •'•?••«*• 

congratulation  on  the  part  of  Societies  engaged  in  these  great 

)        enterprises.    There  was  warmth  and  fervour  and  even  enthusiasm 

at  the  public  meetings,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  little  or  nothing 

beyond  the  simple  statement  of  ascertained  tactB.    This  aiatement  of 

^        fact  was  the  characteristic  of  the  meetings  from  beginning  to  end« 

'        We  do  not  recall  any  instance  of  a  public  speaker  making  any 

J       boastful  reference  to  the  millions  of  converts  from  heathenism,  or 

to  the  income  of  millions  for  the  support  of  Missions  represented  at 

the  Conference.    It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  not  one  of 

the  great  Societies  gave  any  statement  of  the  numbers  converted  by 

their  agents,  or  the  amount  of  their  revenue.    A  few  representatives 

of  small  Societies  did  speak  of  the  results  of  their  Missions,  and 

individuals  carrying  on  personal  enterprises  had  a  good  deal  to  say  of 

their  own  work.    It  was  at  one  time  the  intention  of  the  Committee 

to  issue  tables  giving  statistics  of  all  the  Societies,  but  we  do 

not  regret  the  necessity  for  abandoning  the  plan  from  want  of  time. 

It  took  away  any  appearance  of  boasting,  and  we  are  happy  to  say 

that  the  work  was  taken  in  hand  by  disinterested  parties — ^the  Religious 

Tract  Society,  by  whom  a  Handbook  of  Missions  was  published, 

which  we  strongly  recommend  as  a  companion  to  this  volume. 

But,  along  with  this  sobriety  and  moderation  in  statement,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  indication  of  anything  like  despondency  or 
any  lack  of  confidence  in  the  final  issue  of  the  work  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  Even  while  calmly  looking  upon  the  most  dis- 
couraging fieu^ts,  such  as  the  great  increase  of  the  heathen j^g^^^odfoith. 
and  Mohammedan  populations,  and  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  converts  compared  with  these,  there  was  on  the 
part_of  all  engaged  in  Mission  work  an  assured  confidence  of  thci 
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ultimate  triumph  in  the  great  conflict  waged  with  the  powers  of 
darkness.* 

There  was  no  attempt  to  minimise  the  difficulties  in  the  way ; 
these  were  largely  dealt  with.  There  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  any 
to  conceal  failures  where  these  had  taken  place ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
all  there  was  a  conscious  strength  of  assurance,  which  speaks  well  for 

Amidit    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  workers  and  for  the  prospect  of  the  work 
diRouragf-  in  the  future.    The  limited  number  of  conversions  up  to         ^ 
the  present  time  surprises  no  man  who  knows  anything         t 
of  the  nature  of  Christian  progress  during  the  past  centuries.    The 
results  of  the  labours  in  which  the  Church  has  been  engaged  for  the         ^ 
last  hundred  years  will  bear  comparison  with  any  period  of  the  Church's         r 
history,  even  in  Apostolic  times.     Few  things  were  more  impressive 
than  to  see  these  vast  multitudes  meeting  from  day  to  day  in  the 
midst  of  our  great  city  in  this  spirit  of  calm  assurance,  surrounded  as 
they  were  by  many  who  still  look  either  witii  indifference  or  contempt         '  ' 
upon  their  modes  of  operation  and  the  work  for  which  they  spend  their 
lives  in  a  foreign  land,  and  not  a  few  who  have  no  fEuth  in  the  Gospel 
which  they  preach,  or  in  its  Divine  Author.    With  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  speakers  there  was  scarcely  an  allusion  to  the  scepticism  and 
Traedom  froa^^^^^^  o^  ^^^  outside  world.    Those  present  felt  so  sure 

^^^^-  that  they  were  dealing  with  spiritual  realities  every  day 
that  to  them  scepticism  was  impossible.  Any  questioning  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  Godhead,  or  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  or  the  personality  of         ( 

*  The  fact  seeniB  to  be  overlooked  that  the  first  publication  which  arrested 
popular  attention  on  the  spread  of  Islam  and  the  increase  of  the  heathen  was  by 
the  Editor,  and  was  written  purely  in  the  interest  of  Missions ;  and  the  best 
proof  of  the  honest  determination  of  the  Missionary  Societies  to  look  such 
questions  in  the  face,  and  that  they  had  no  fear  of  the  effect  of  such  facts  as  were 
brought  out  in  the  '*  Century  of  Protestant  Missions  and  the  increase  of  the 
Heathen,"  damaging  Missions,  was  their  unanimous  choice  of  its  Author  as  | 
Organising  Secretary  to  the  Conference.  It  was  after  twenty  thousand  copies  of  ' 
that  brochure  had  been  circidated  in  this  country  as  a  stimulus  to  Missionary 
effort,  that  two  leading  articles  appeared  by  the  notorious  editor  of  the 
sceptical  organ,  Free  Tltought ;  and  since  that  two  Papers,  by  a  well-known 
ecclesiastic,  at  a  Church  Congress,  and  in  a  monthly  periodical  It  is  not  easy  to 
decide  which  of  these  gentlemen  knew  least  of  the  subject  they  wroto  about,  and 
the  importance  of  the  facts  they  trifle  with. — En. 
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the  Holy  S[^t^  appeared  solemn  trifling,  and  to  donbt  the  soffidenqr 
of  the  Bedemption  by  Christ  and  the  efficacy  of  saving  faith  was 
impertinence.  They  had  seen  the  power  of  Divine  grace  quickening 
dead  idolaters  and  txansforming  degraded  savages.  They  were  too 
tmsy  in  the  great  work  in  which  they  were  engaged  to  have  either 
indination  or  time  to  talk  abont  doabts  and  uncertainties  in  regard 
1^  to  the  great  verities  of  the  Word  of  God.  Men  who  have  little  or 
^  nothing  to  do  may  spend  their  time  in  philosophic  doubts  and  idle 
V  speculations ;  but  men  engaged  in  the  great  conflict  with  sin  and 
misery,  and  who  are  daily  eye-witnesses  of  the  power  of  the  living 
Christ  in  saving  and  sanctifying  our  £Edlen  raoCi  even  when  sunk  in 
the  lowest  depths  of  degradation,  can  smile  at  the  .scepticism  which 
invades  the  sanctuary  6t  an  indolent  Church,  or  assails  the  minds  of 
idle  Christians. 

This  spirit  of  sobriety  and  £Euth  gave  a  hopeful  character  to  all 
the  proceedings,  and  the  impression  lefib  upon  those  who  were 
[  present  was  unquestionably  an  anticipation  of  much  greater  results 
in  the  future  than  we  have  seen  in  the  past  It  is  _^^ 
true,  and  was  frankly  ccmfessed,  that  the  number  of  gimiadtd 
converts  from  the  more  civilised  classes  of  heathen 
populations  throughout  the  world  has  in  the  past  been*  exceedingly 
limited.  No  one  attempted  to  conceal  from  himself  the  &ct  that 
the  number  of  Hindus  and  worshippers  of  Buddha,  and  the  feK 
^  lowers  of  the  ancestral  religion  of  China,  are  more  numerous  now 
than  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago,  while  the  number  of 
converts  in  comparison  is  only  as  a  handfuL  But  the  almost 
universal  feeling  of  those  who  had  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
knowing  was,  that  although  those  religions  had  a  larger  number 
of  nominal  followers,  that  the  hold  which  the  old  faiths  had  over 
them  was  gradually  relaxing,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  had  been  set 
a  going  through  the  influences  of  Christianity,  Commerce,  and 
Education,  which  was  telling  upon  the  faith  of  their  adherents.  . 
While  we  speak  of  the  hope  and  confidence  which  Christian 
Missionaries  have  in  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  the  Oospel  of  Christy 
it  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  very  opposite  feeliug  pervades  the 
minds  of  the  followers  of  false  religions.  Their  bright  days 
are  all  in  the  past;  few,  if  any,  of  them  entertaSn  hopeful  aa<ic3« 
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pations  for  their  religion  in  the  ftitare;  and  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  amongst  the  most  intelligent  of  the  adherents  of  tlie 
great  religions  of  the  world  that  their  position  is  uncertain  and 
their  prospects  dark,  while  those  of  Christianity  are  rising  year 
by  year. 

One  other  characteristio  we  must  not  omit,  and  that  was  the 
spirit  of  charity  which  prevailed  through  all  the  meet- 
ings from   beginning  to  the  end.     With  the  fullest 
and  strongest  exposition  of  the  views  of  each  man,  especially  in 
the    private    meetings,  unrestrained    by   the    presence  of   public 
reporters,  opinions  were  expressed  which  were  often '  strongly   in 
opposition    to   the    views  of   many  present,  yet   from    beginning 
to  end  there  was  not  one  instance  heard  of  anything  like  a  tone 
of  bitterness  or  irritation.    No  ancient  Councils  of  the  Church  can 
point  to  a  similar  series  of  meetings  in  which  this  spirit  was  so 
marked  as  on  this  occasion.    Much  is  said  of  the  divisions  in  the       «  ' 
Protestant  Church,  but  there  were  little  signs  of  these  divisions 
at  these  meetings,  although  every  Protestant  Churdi  in  the  world 
was  represented  there.     There  was  the  utmost  desire  for  unity, 
and  where  that  was  impracticable,  for  co-operation  and  Christian      ' 
forbearance  in  carrying  on  the  work  in  which  all  were  interested. 
There  was  one  feature  which  we  cannot  describe,  but  which 
was  much  felt  and  enjoyed  by  all  true  disciples  of  the  I/>rd ;  that 
Spiritul     ^^^  ^^®   all-pervading  sense  of  a  spiritual    influence       ^ 
iaflvaieM.   ^]^q\^  breathed  a  sacred  calm  over  the  meetings.    To 
not   a  few    there  was  a  sense  of   a    Divine    presence    shedding 
heavenly  influences  around.    These  expressions  are  too  deep  for 
utterance,  the  natural  man  understandeth  them  not.     They  suggest 
the  question  of   the  disciple,   ''Lord,  how  is  it  that  Thou  wilt 
manifest  Thyself  unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  world  ?  " 

« 

Prayer. 

The  harmony  and  peace  which  pervaded  the  meetings  of  the 
Conference  must,  however,  be  traced,  not  to  the  natural  disposi-      i 
tions  or  habits  of  its  members,  but  te  the  influence  of  a  higher 
power.    It  was  evident  to  all  that  the  Spirit  of  God  reigned  ia 
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the  midst  of  our  assembly.  We  were  prepared  to  expect  this 
from  the  large  amount  of  prayer  that  was  offered  to  God  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  for  the  outpouring  of  His  Spirit  upon  the 
coming  Conference.  Two  requests  for  prayer  were  cinnUn 
issued  by  the  Committee — the  one  in  February,  in  ■•**««^ 
time  to  be  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world^  appealing  to  Mission- 
^  arieSy  European,  American,  and  native,  to  offer  special  prayer 
^  during  the  period  of  Conference.  Through  the  kindness  of  the 
different  Societies,  both  in  England  and  America,  eight  thoosand 
copies  were  sent  out  to  the  Missionaries  at  the  various  stations 
throughout  all  the  Mission-fields  of  the  world.  A  second  was 
issued  in  May,  addressed  to  the  pastors  and  teachers  of  the  Church 
of  Gtod  in  the  British  Isles  and  on  the  Continent  of  America. 
'  Through  the  kindness  of  the  editors  of  the  Missionary  periodicals 
of  the  different  Societies  of  this  country  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
copies  were  circulated  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland; 
and  the  same  document  was  largely  copied  into  the  Missionary 
periodicals  of  the  American  Societies.  We  suppose  that  at  no 
previous  period  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Ood  has  prayer 
been  so  universally  called  forth  for  any  Christian  object  of  desire. 
Not  only  was  prayer  thus  widely  offered  up  for  the  Conference, 
the  spirit  of  prayer  breathed  throughout  all  the  meetings,  and  each 
morning  there  was  a  united  meeting  for  prayer  before  the*  Tnjn 
work  of  the  day  began.  These  meetings  were  greatly^  ^'•■*'•**••• 
prized  by  the  members,  and  were  felt  to  be  seasons  of  spiritual 
refreshment* 


.' 


PuBUo  Receptions. 

The  attention  which  the  representatives  irom  America  and  the 
Continent  received  was  the  source  of  much  satis&ction  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  of  pleasure  to  our  visitors.  Large  public  breakfEtsts  were 
given  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  in  the  Hotel  Metropole,  and  by 
the  National  Temperance  League  in  Exeter  Hall.  The  Lord  Mayor 
invited  them  to  an  afternoon  reception  at  the  Mansion  BjpuUls 
House,  and  the  Evangelical  Alliance  gave  them  an  after-  ^^^^^^ 
noon  entertainment  at  Regent's  Park  College.  Several  of  the 
Religious  Societies  invited  them  to  meet  their  Committees  in 
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The  Sagrahental  Feast. 

Of  a  different  character  was  the  feast  prepared  for  the  members 
on  the  last  day  of  the  meetings  of  ConferencCi  when  a  large  number 
atdown  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Suj^ier  in  the  LargeHalL  For  this 
opportonity  we  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  R  Paton.  Dr.  Jndson  Smith, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Conunissians  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sii^s,  in  writing  of  it,  says : — 

^Although  not  MiMy  a  part  of  the  esenises  of  the  Oonfemios^  the 
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gatherings.    Amongst  the  rest  they  were  inTited  to  the  Ghmbh 
Missionary  Society  HoasOi  by  the  Bar.  Mr.  Wignm,  hoiioiBiy  seo* 
retaiy ;  to  their  Mission  Hbuei  by  the  Loadcm  Missioiiary  Society; 
and  an  interesting  evening  was  spent  at  the  KUe  Honae^  when  the       «  | 
Earl  of  Harrowby,  President  of  the  Society,  received  tlie  gnests.        I 
Many  were  invited  to  a  reception  by  Lufd  Badstoek.    The  most        ^ 
interesting  of  these  gatherings  was  an  invitation  by  the  President  to      <  . 
WjLuA    aU  the  members  of  the  Coii&renoe  to  qwnd  an  aftenMmi      J 
AWrdMB^  at  Dollis  HilL    A  very  large  nnmber  aMemUed,  and       ^ 
spent  a  pleasant  afternoon  enjoying  the  hoq^tality  of  Loid  and  Lady        | 
Aberdeen ;  all  were  delighted  with  the  affidnlity  and  kindneai  with       t 
which  the  host  and  hostess  devoted  themsdvas  to  pramote  the       ^ 
comfoit  and  enjoyment  of  their  guests;  and  many  of  our  fiveign 
friends  were  gratiiled  with  having  the  opportunity  of  shaking  hands 
with  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Ohdstone. 

Through  the  untiring  care  and  fivathooght  of  Mr.  Bdbert  Piton, 
the  daily  luncheon  in  the  Gymwaainm  of  the  Young  Mien's  Christian 
Association  was  a  source  of  much  enjoyment  and  mutual  biotheily 
intercourse,  whidx  told  on  the  whole  of  the  meeUngs  of  Oonforenoe. 

j^^j  Through  the  kindness  of  a  few  friends  a  free  invitation 
isBshMBf.  y^^  giy^  to  all  the  foreign  delegates  daily,  while  many 
of  the  English  representatives  had  an  opportunity  of  joining  them. 
This  gathering  was  very  successfal  in  promoting  more  free  and 
friendly  intercourse  than  could  have  been  secured  in  any  other 
way.  Our  American  friends  very  courteously  returned  the  compli- 
ment by  giving  a  dinner  to  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  Con- 
ference in  the  Freemasons'  HalL 
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caleknitioii  of  the  Lord's  Supper  by  the  membexs  of  the  Gonf erenoe,  on 
Wednesday  morning,  in  the  Upper  Hall,  was  an  occasion  full 
of  spiritoal  refreshment^  and  worthy  of  special  mention  here.  ^^^^"^ 
The  hoar  was  one  fall  of  sacred  associations,  tender  recollec- 
tions, and  glowing  hopes,  a  fit  dose  to  a  gathering  great  and  memorable  in 
Oiristian  annals.** 


r 

I  SOOGESS  OP  THE  CONFERENCE. 


That  the  Gonference  was  in  a  very  high  degree  successful 
is  abundantly  testified  by  witnesses  from  all  parts  of  Protestant 
^  Qiristendom.  We  can  only  quote  one  or  two  expressions  of 
)  leading  men  who  came  furthesti  and  by  the  sacrifices  they 
made,  are  best  entitled  to  find  fault  if  needfuL  Dr.  Pierson,  the 
author  of  **  The  Crisis  of  Ifissions/  in  the  Mia&umary  Beview  of 
the  TTofid,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  editors,  says: —  , 

^As  I  stood  on  the  upper  platform  and  looked  over  that  auga^ 
assemblage^  I  said  to  myself.  This  is  indeed  the  grandest  (Ecumenicsl 
Ooancil  ever  assembled  since  the  first  Coandl  in  JerasalemI  What 
a  fitting  commemoration  with  whidi;  to  mark  the  completion  of  thb 
first  centoiy  of  Modem  Missions;  what  a  fitting . inaogaration  with 
which  to  introduce  a  new  centoiy  of;  evangelism  I  **  Toward  the 
dose  of  the  meetings  he  often  dedared  that  tl^  Conference  was  the 
greatest  ever  hdd  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church. 


Dr.  Murdock,  the  honoured  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Union  of  America,  writes  thus  in  the  Baptist  Mwuma/ry  Magazine 
for  September:  ''To  the  queation,  'How  did  the  Conference 
impress  you?'  there  is  one  answer  which  all  must  give  which 
was  well 'expressed  by  the  Hon.  E«  C.  Fitz,  'It  was  a  great  meeting 
-^great  in  numbers,  great  in  the  quality  pf  the  men  comprising 
it,  and  greater  in  its  object.' "  Dr«  Murdock  adds,  "  It  will  scarcely 
fall  to  the  lot  of  any  one  now  living  to  experience  a  higher 
or  purer  exemplification  of  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  than;  this 
company  of  men  and  women  illustrated  day  after  day  as  they 
conferred  together  respecting  the  supreme  work  of  the  Church, 
under  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  its-  Founder  and  Lord." 
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Taking  into  account  the  circamstances  under  which  the 
AtteBdanea  Conference  met,  the  attendance  exceeded  the  highest 
at  mMctingfl.  expectations,  even  of  the  most  sanguine.  The  number 
and  character  of  the  meetings  of  the  same  class  held  in  the 
same  place  and  for  the  same  object  were  altogether  unprecedented.  I 
The  nnmbcr  ^ot  only  was  there  a  difficulty  arising  from  the  number 
unprecedented,  ^f  ^.j^^  meetings,  but  in  the  unusual  circumstance  of 

LoldiDg  seven  meetings  simultaneously  or  in  succession  on  the  same 
day,  always  two  and  sometimes  three  meetings  going  on  at  the  same 
lime,  under  the  same  roof.  Notwithstanding  these  and  other  disadvan- 
tages, not  one  meeting  could  be  considered  in  any  sense  a  failure ;  all 
were  well  attended;  even  the  Large  Hall  was  in  every  case  well 
filled  twice  a  day,  and  if  those  attending  other  meetings  in  other  parts 
of  the  building  had  been  thrown  in  would  have  been  crowded; 
and  few,  if  any,  series  of  meetings  could  show  such  a  large  number 
of  able  and  influential  men  occupying  the  platform.  When  making 
the  arrangements  for  these  meetings,  those  most  experienced 
considered  the  attempt  to  hold  so  many  to  be  very  bold,  even 
to  the  extent  of  rashness,  and  the  only  comfort  they  could  hold  out 
was  that  the  rashest  schemes  sometimes  succeed  best.  Not  only 
were  the  numbers  entirely  satisfactory  and  most  encouraging,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  meetings  was  from  beginning  to  end  all  that  could 
be  desired.  There  was  never  a  flagging  of  interest,  it  was  kept  up 
to  the  end. 

A  few  ardent  minds  have  expressed  disappointment  at  not  seeing 
at  once  the  ripened  fruits  of  such  a  great  gathering  of  able  men 
from  many  lands.  It  would  have  been  looked  upon  by  some  as  a 
great  triumph,  if  the  Conference  had  passed  resolutions  calling  upon 
Ketolntioni  ^^^  Churches  to  double  their  contributions  to  the  cause 
noteffeetnAi.Qf  Missions,  and  had  urged  the  Societies  to  multiply  the 
number  of  Missionaries  and  portion  out  the  dark  and  unoccupied 
regions  of  heathendom  to  be  evangelised  by  different  Churches. 
It  would  have  delighted  others  if  it  had  passed  rules  to  put  an 
end  at  once  to  all  encroachments  of  one  Society  on  the  territories 
occupied  by  another,  and  all  interference  with  each  other's  work. 
But  such  action  would  have  resulted  in  little  or  nothing.  Beso- 
lutions  passed  at  such  meetings  are  usually  too  vague  to  make  a 
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deep  impression,  and  are  generally  the  mere  utterance  of  platitades, 
while  rales  or  laws,  without  an  executive  authority  to  carry  them 
out,  are  a  mere  form  or  farce. 

As  to  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  Conference,  that  is  not  in  our 
hands ;  much  will  depend  on  the  influence  of  those  who  attended 
its  meetings  on  their  return  to  their  homes.    From  what  we  have 

7"  heard  of  the  widespread  interest  in  America,  we  have  no  doubt 
the  results  there  promise  to  be  most  beneficial  and  extensive; 
and  we  hope  that  in  good  time  they  will  tell  powerfully  in  this 
country  and  in  the  Mission-field.    We  look  for  much  good  being 

f  done  by  the  Report,  which  we  leave  to  speak  for  itself.  Much, 
however,  will  depend  on  ministers  and  members  of  Committee 
making  use  of  its  contents.  Our  work  and  responsibility  are  now 
at  an  end.  These  have  been  difficult,  and  trjring  to  both  body  and 
mind ;  but  we  are  confident  of  success.  From  beginning  to  end  the 
work  has  been  inspired  and  carried  on  by  a  wisdom  and  strength 
ficom  above,  and  the  issues  we  confidently  leave  with  God. 

THE  REPORT. 

In  preparing  the  Report  no  amount  of  labour  or  of  reasonable  expense 
has  been  spared  to  secure  completeness  and  accuracy.  Not  only  was 
every  care  taken  in  having  a  verbatim  report  by  the  staff  of  the 
ablest  shorthand-writers  in  the  profession,  but  every  Paper  and  speech 
after  abridgment,  was  forwarded  in  **  proof  to  the  writer   gpeeeliti 

)     or  speaker,  allowing  of  the  largest  possible  latitude  in  •■••"••*•*• 

»^  corrections  and  alterations.  Only  a  few  of  the  Papers  and  speeches 
by  some  of  the  American  delegates  in  the  later  part  of  the  second 
volume  could  not  be  revised  in  time  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with 

J     which  the  volume  has  been  brought  out. 

It  was  resolved  by  the  Committee  that  the  report  should  not 

^     exceed  about  one  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  pages 

octavo.     With  forty-six  meetings  this  necessitated  a   euruUmeat 
very  large  curtailment  of  the  length  of  both  Papers  and  •'  ^^^^J^ 
speeches  by  the  Editor,  a  work  of  extreme  delicacy  and 
difficulty,  requiring  a  large  amount  of  anxious  labour.    In  malang 
these  curtailments  we  proceeded  upon  the  principle  that  they  should 
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be  made,  as  much  as  possible,  in  catting  out  repetitions  which  were 
Friaeipia  of  inevitable  where  so  many  meetings  were  held  at  the  same 
ettruiinwnt.  Hj^ie^  it  being  impossible  for  one  speaker  or  writer  to     ^ 
know  what  had  been  said  by  others  in  meetings  at  which  he  could     « 
not  be  present.    To  secure  a  just  reduction  it  was  necessary  for  the      / 
Editor  to  know  all  that  preceded  or  followed  each  Paper  <x  speech     ^ 
before  making  any  reductions,  and  it  was  only  after  repeated  perusals    *t 
and  careful  comparisons  that  curtailments  were  made.*    In  many      I 
cases  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  and  very  painful  to  leave  out  what 
in  itself  was  both  able  and  interesting,  but  which,  if  inserted,  would 
have  been  a  repetition  of  what  had  been  said  by  others  on  the  same 
subject  in  a  different  meeting. 

We  have  spared  no  pains  to  do  justice  to  the  speakers  and  writers      { 
ihf  itport  ^^  "  Papers,"  but  we  have  assumed  that,  as  an  Editor,  our     < 
prtpartd   oreat  concern  was  to  provide  a  book  which  shall  interest    { 
and  instruct  the  reader.  To  keep  up  the  interest  we  have      i 
given  the  speeches  in  the  first  peraoUj  and  in  their  abridged  and 
corrected  form  they  will  be  read  with  as  much  pleasure  as  they  were 
listened  to.     Where  &stidious  speakers  have  altered  platform  ex- 
pressions into  the  style  of  the  study,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  , 
of  preserving  the  more  pithy,  colloquial  form.    While  compelled  to 
reduce  the  length  of  almost  every  Paper  and  speech,  we  trust  to  have 
left  out  nothing  that  was  important  for  throwing  light  on  any  subject     «^ 
before  the  Conference.    Our  aim  has  been  to  give  every  variety  of 
opinion  as  fully  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  to  withhold  any  state- 
ment of  facts,  leaving  the  reader  to  judge  of  their  value  from  the     ^ 
evidence  or  the  character  of  the  speaker. 

Here  the  Editor  cannot  but  express  his  gratitude  for  the  kindness 

with  which  the  writers  of  Papers  and  speakers  have 
'^rnv^*  acceded  to  the  reduction  of  matter  which  must  have 
aeknowitdg.  cost  them  both  time  and  labour  in  preparation  for  the 

Conference.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  no  complaints 
have  been  made ;  all  seem  to  have  been  more  or  less  actuated  by  the 
feeling  expressed  by  one  of  the  ablest  writers  whose  Paper  had  been 

;  It  wM  thete  contideiatioiui  chieflj  which  mide  it  imposiible  to  leare  the 
•horteoiog  of  P&pen  tnd  speeches  to  the  Anthon,  which  we  would  greatlj  hare 
preferred,  if  it  had  been  pooible.— Ed. 
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largely  curtailed.  In  returning  the  corrected  copy  he  merely  said, 
'  ''I  see  you  have  cut  me  down,  but  I  suppose  it  is  all  tor  the 
,       beat** 

J  In  order  to  make  the  Report  readable,  both  in  matter  and  form, 

'  I        we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  adopting  the  method  of  using  two  kinds 
of  type  in  the  same  Papers  and  speeches,  when  these 
y      exceeded  a  certain  length.    The  plan,  though  not  without  ^*^!^  ^ 
I        precedent,  is  unusual,  but  our  conditions  were  exceptional. 
I   :       It  would  have  been  invidious  to  have  put  one  set  of  speakers  in  one 
type  and  another  in  another ;  so  we  have  in  every  case  given  the 
•   ^       earlier  part  of  each  in  large  type,  to  induce  the  readers  to  make  trial 
of  the  quality  and  matter  of  each.    If  they  are  interested  they  will 
not  grudge  to  go  on  reading  the  smaller,  for  none  is  small. 


V 
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'   )  A  further  reason  for  using  the  two  founts  was  that  iUtuiratuma 


^  and  details  might  be  inserted  in  the  smaller  type,  while  the  more 
important  statements  of  hot  and  main  arguments  might  be  kept 
in  the  larger.    This  principle  has  been  carried  out  as  iar. 

Thf  prinoiplf 

as  possible  in  the  first  volume,  although  we  doubt  notofoiuuigiBg 
some  may  differ  from  the  Editor  as  to  which  part  ought  to      ^^ 
have  been  in  the  larger  and  which  in  the  smaller  type.    In  each  case 
the  reader  has  the  means  for  forming  his  own  opinion,  though  ho 
cannot  judge  of  the  Editor^s  reasons  without  a  foil  knowledge  of  all 
that  has  been  said  on  the  same  subject. 
.  The  Editor  found  no  little  difficulty  in  determining  as  to  the  best 

way  of  arranging  the  matter  of  the  Conference.  To  have  followed 
/  the  usual  chronological  order  was  obviously  impossible  ^^  nrfadDto 
I"  in  a  Conference  in  which  two,  and  frequently  three,  e' 
meetings  were  held  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
hour,  and  often  as  many  as  seven  meetings  in  the  same  day.  Not 
only  so,  but  many  of  the  subjects,  especially  in  the  Sectional 
meetings,  were  spread  over  three  or  four  successive  meetings  held 
at  different  hours  and  on  different  days.  We  therefore  resolved  to 
classify  the  meetings  under  their  different  avhjeds.  The  following 
will  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  arrangements  which  have  been 
pursued* 
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ABRAX6EMENT  OF  VOLUME  L— POPULAR  8UBJECI8. 

Ix  the  first  volamei  whidi  will  be  foond  of  a  papalMr  ehuraeter^ 
and  full  of  interest  to  tha  geneial  leadari  the  salgectt  have  been 
arranged  in  the  following  ofder^  with  the  exeeption  cf  the  opening 

and  closing  meetings. 

PlBT  L— OPtir  CORRBIIIGIb 

« 

Firsts  we  haTe  a  teriei  of  five  meetings -onder  the  head  of  0|pen 
Conference,  treating  of  ■abjecta  not  in  themaelvea  atrietly  d  a 
Missionary  cbaiacteTi  bat  lonning  a  naimal  introdnctioo  to  Miaaionsi 
and  bearing  directly  and  in  an  important  manner  npoo  Minionaiy 
work.  The  first  of  these  meetings,  nnder  the  able  preaiden^  of  Sir 
••laerMM  tad^^^°^  Honter,  treated  of  the  ^  Increase  and  Liflaenoe 
XaflataM  of  of  Ishun."  The  statesmanlike  speech  of  the  Oiairman, 
and  the  Papers  and  speeehea  whidi  fidlowed,  rendered  that 
meeting  of  the  highest  interest|  in  giving  a  view  of  Mohammedanism, 
not  merely  in  its  essential  featnrea  and  natnre,  bat  Mlowing  np  thia 
by  statements  full  of  the  practical  experience  of  thoae  who  had  seen 
the  system  in  its  worldng  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  a  con- 
clusive and  final  answer  to  those  who  hold  np  the  religion  of  the 
prophet  as  either  a  preparation  or  substitute  for  Christianity.  This 
is  natorally  followed  in  the  Report  by  the  meeting  oa  ^*  Buddhism 
Bttddhiim  tad^^^  other  Heathen  Systems,  their  Character  and  Influence 

ttUr  compared  with  those  of  Christianity,  the  light  of  Asia  and 
the  Light  of  the  World."  On  this  subject  we  had  not 
only  a  very  able  and  philosophical  exposition  of  Buddhism,  by  Sir 
Slonier  Williams,  but  Papers  of  great  value  on  the  cognate  subject 
of  Jainism,  by  Dr.  Shoolbred ;  Hinduism,  by  Dr.  Ellinwood  of  New 
York ;  and  Parsiism,  by  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell,  followed  by  discussions 
on  the  practical  working  of  these  different  systems  in  different 
countries.  The  combination  of  scientific  exposition  with  personal 
experience  rendered  these  meetings  unique  in  their  character,  and 
of  rare  and  permanent  x'alue. 

The  other  meetings  under  this  heading  were  the  '^  Missions  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church  to  Heathen  Lands;  their  characteri 
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extent^  inflnenoe,  and  lessons."    The  subject  was  treated  at  once 
with  fairness  and  impartiality  both  by  the  writers  of  Papers  and  the 

'      speakers  who  followed.    The  important  fact  was  clearly  brought  out 

^      that  these  Missions  which  were  supposed  to  have  been    ^num, 

\      so  effectife  were  found  on  careful  investimtion  to  be  fiur  £f ^^Ue 
less  productive  of  ben^dal  results  than  the  Missions  of 

^  the  Protestant  Churches.  It  appears  from  authorities  referred  to 
\  yp  that  while  Roman  CSatholic  Missions  had  been  going  <»i  for  three 
j  ».  hundred  years,  and  those  of  Protestant  Missionary  Societies  only  for 
}  about  one  hundred,  the  results  were  almost  exactly  the  same  num- 
!    )      ber  of  converts  from  heathenism  by  the  two  sets  of  Missionaries, 

)  while  those  of  Protestantism  were  in  later  years  increasing  in  a  much 
greater  ratia  One  grand  cause  of  fedlure  of  the  Missions  of  the 
Soman  CSatholic  Church  was  shown  to  be  their  not  giving  the  BiUe 
to  their  converts.     No  Missions  have  been  permanently  successful 

.•    where  the  Bible  has  been  withheld. 

The  fourth  of  the  series  was  on  the  relations  between  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions,  at  which  we  had  speakers  representing  the  Church 
In  her  woric  at  home,  as  well  as  Missionaries  from  abroad.    It  was 
y   gratifying  to  find  that  the  representatives  of  the  Churches  Xstetioa 
expressed  so  strongly  the  feeling,  that  the  life  of  Home  ^Sn^ 
Missions  to  a  large  extent  sprang  ficom  and  is  supported  lOsslsas. 
by  the  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Church. 

}  The  fifth  meeting  recorded  in  the  RepcMrt  was  held  in  theevening, 

and  dealt  with  the  important  question  of  Conmierce  in  its  relation 
to  Christian  Missions.  It  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Herbert  IMtton, 
who,  through  his  family  and  commercial  position  as  a  member  of 
a  great  banking  establishment^  was  well  fitted  to  occupy  the  chair. 
The  feeling  was  well  brought  out  that  Missions  are  either  oobbstos 
most*materially  helped  or  hindered  by  the  character  both*"*  **■■*•■■•  • 
of  the  men  engaged  in  and  transactions  carried  on  by  the  commercial 
worid  in  its  dealing  with  heathen  nations ;  that  the  commerce  of  our 
country  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  we  transact 
business  with  the  religious  profession  which  we  make  as  a  Christian 
nation.  Great  regret  was  expressed  on  account  of  the  immoral  lives 
too  often  exhibited  by  our  merchants  and  sailors;  while  the  high 
character  and  beneficent  infiuence  of  others  was  acknowledged  with 
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gratitade.  The  importance  of  using  commeroe  as  a  means 
for  the  spread  of  truth  and  righteoosness  was  enforced  and 
illustrated.  * 

The  sixth  meeting  of  that  series  brought  out  in  striking  contrast 
the  difference  between  the  state  of  the  world  now  and  what  it  was       J 
A  hnnAi^  ^  hundred  years  ago  in  respect  of  Missions.    It  was  shown 
jeana^o  that  while  the  work  accomplished  was  &r  beneath  that 

which  we  could  have  desired  or  hoped  for,  firom  what  the  k  * 
efforts  of  the  Christian  Church  might  have  been  during  the  period  -f  t; 
of  her  great  prosperity ;  that  the  progress  made  had  undoubtedly  ! 

been  vast  and  important,  and  that  the  position  now  occupied  gave 
Missionaries  a  great  vantage  ground  firom  which  to  start  in  their 
operations  of  future  years  as  compared  with  what  they  were  a  hundred 
years  ago.  It  has  been  thought  by  the  enemies  of  Missions  that 
laeretM  of  because  the  heathen  have  increased  by  two  hundred 
*^  and  millions  during  the  century,  while  Protestant  Missions 
Ghriituat.  have  only  gained  tbiee  millions  in  the  same  time,  that  we 
are  further  from  the  attainment  of  our  end  than  when  we  began. 
Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous.  The  increase  is  a  normal  one,  and 
half  that  increase  is  in  India,  and  due  to  the  beneficent  government 
of  our  own  Christian  nation — an  increase  which  never  took  place 
under  Mohammedan  or  Hindu  Governments, — the  other  half  under 
the  government  of  a  heathen  but  monotheistic  empire  in  China. 
The  growth  of  the  three  milliana  of  converts  is  abnormaL  It  is 
"not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit."  and  this  increase  of  these 
spiritual  children  goes  on  at  nearly  a  tenfold  greater  rate  than  the 
natural  birth-rate.  The  gain  of  three  millions  from  nothing  was  fiEir 
greater  than  the  increase  of  two  hundred  millions  from  the  eight 
hundred  millions  previously  living.  The  one  was  a  creation,  the 
other  was  a  progression. 

If  we  compare  the  increase  of  Christian  nations  with  that  of 
the  heathen  during  the  century  the  scales  are  turned.  Protestant 
Christians  have  multiplied  about  threefold,  the  heathen  have  only 
increased  by  one-fourtL 

In  reference  to  the  fact  that  three  millions  of  converts  from 
heathenism  are  now  gathered  into  the  Christian  Church,  the  equally 
important  fact  is  often  overlooked  that  while  one  may  view  these  as 


) 
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^  •  a  wiitf  occupying  a  single  spot  in  a  diagram  for  the  purpose  of 

exhibiting  the  relative   number  of  the   different  religions  of  the 

-    worldy  they  are  in  reality  scattered  over  the  whole  heathen  world, 

^   and  are   asserting  an  influence  far  and  wide.     This  which  would 

^    be  a  source  of  weakness  in  a  human  army,  the  strength  of  which 

depends   on   concentration  and  self-support,   is,   in    the   case    of 

y  the  army  depending  on  Divine  strength,  a  secret  of  power.    Each 

'^  little  band  entrenched  in  its  stronghold,  and  relying  on  succour  from 

^  heaven  not  from  earth,  is  a  complete  and  organised  army,  aggressive 

and  invincible  if  true  to  the  Captain  of  Salvation.    Facts  prove  that 

)  where  the  Church,  with  the  Bible  in  the  language  of  the  people,  is 

)  once  planted  it  holds  its  ground  and  goes  on  multiplying. 

I  ^  Part  n.— The  Missioic-fields  of  the  World. 

The  second  division  of  the  first  volume  contains  the  report  of 

eleven  public  meetings  held  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  clear  outline 

of  the  state  of  the  world,  and  of  the  state  of  Missions  at  the  present 

tame.   The  whole  field  was  gone  over,  necessarily  in  a  cursory  manner, 

/but  by  speakers  so  competent  to  tell  of  what  they  have  seen  and 

heard  that  these  meetings  become  of  the  very  highest 

vilue  to  the  Christian  Church.    From  beginning  to  «mI^JJ^^^ 

'  the  speakers  dealt  with  fiLcts,  and  almost  in  every  case 

)  frets  which  had  come  under  their  own  personal  observation  and  of 

which  they  could  speak  with  the  fullest  authority.    One  peculiarity 

^  of  this  class  of  ineetings  was  the  large  extent  to  which  the  resources 

'  of  the  Mission-field  were  drawn  upon  to  give  these  authentic  facts. 

Ifany  of  the  speakers  were  comparatively  new  to  the  Christian  public 

of  England,  and  yet  from   beginning  to  end  the  interest  never 

*^  flagged.    The  circumstance  that  the  speakers  were  unknown  arose 

)  not  fit)m  any  lack  of  ability  or  popular  gifts,  but  from  what  was  most 

t  honourable  to  them, — ^that  many  of  them  were  men  who  had  been 

devoting  their  'life  to  the  earnest  and  exclusive  work  of  preaching 

''  the  Gospel  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  willing  to  be  buried  from 

r  the  public  eye  that  they  might  finish  their  work. 

The  extent  of  the  field  yet  remaining  to  be  evangelised  was 
brought  clearly  out  at  the  first  meeting  when  a  general  survey  was 


XUU  UTBODUCnOV. 

taken  of  the  whole  woiUL  Every  mooeeding  meeting  gave  additianal 
OrMt  BMdt  ^>^P^*^  ^  ^  crying  wants  of  the  heathen.  Even  in 
f  f  kMLthm  those  countiies  in  which — ^like  India— Misrions  have  been 

world. 

carried  on  for  more  than  a  centmy,  the  field  is  yet  comp 
paratively  anoocupiedy  while  China,  and  Africa,  and  South  America, 
are  comparatively  untouched, — so  small  is  the  number  of  evangelists 
for  the  vastness  of  their  populations.  To  show  what  can  be 
done  when  Missions  are  in  some  measure  adequate  to  the  extent 
^.  of  the  territoiy  or  population  to  which  they  are  sent^  we 

xiMioBi  art  have  strildnsr  illustrations  in  the  Missions  in  the  islands 


*^^^  of  Oceania  and  in  Japan,  where  the  piogress  is  so  nuoked 
as  to  give  hope  of  an  early  triumph  of  the  Gospel  over  the  heathenism  < 
of  these  more  limited  populations,  while  the  characteristic  difference 
of  the  savage  tribes  of  Polynesia  and  Australia  and  the  polished  and 
more  civilised  populations  of  Japan  show  that  the  Gospel  can  equally 
meet  the  wants  of  both. 

The  arrangements  ht  considering  the  various  Mission-fields  were 

iar  from  being  all  that  we  could  have  desired.    It  was  the  intention 

originally  to  have  had  three  or  four  of  those  meetings 

^12^^^  conducted  in  smaller  places  of  meeting  at  the  same  tisM.  \ 
From  the  impossibility  of  finding  suitable  Halls  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  great  desire  to  have  all  the  meetings  concentrated 
in  one  place,  so  as  to  give  greater  unity  and  fer\'our  to  the  public 
gathering,  we  were  obliged  to  restrict  their  number,  and  thereby  to  , 
deprive  our  fiiends  of  the  opportunity  of  hearing  more  in  detail  of 
Mission  work  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  What,  however,  was  lost 
in  the  more  general  treatment  of  the  subject  was  gained  in  greater 
concentration  and  energy  and  warmth  in  the  meetings. 

SPEaAL  MiSSIOlCARY  SUBJECTS. 

i 

The  third  and  last  part  of  this  first  volume  is  taken  up  with   ^ 
PubUc  Meetings  on  special  Missionary  subjects,  and  the  Valedictory 
Meeting.    That  to  the  Jews,  who  could  not  be  classed  amongst  the 
geographical  divisions  of   the  world,    naturally  took  precedence.   ^ 
Medical  Misrions  and  Women's  Work  to  Women  followed,  while  the 
series  was  summed  up  with  a  most  impressive  series  of  Addresses  oa 
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the  CSmrch'sduty  and  the  necessity  for  anew  departure  in  Missionary 
enterprise.  The  Valedictory  Meeting  closed  the  programme,  which 
was  followed  by  a  supplementary  meeting  to  pass  resolutions  on  the 
opium  trade  in  Chinas  the  liquor  traffic  in  Africa,  and  the  sanction 
given  to  vice  by  the  Government  of  India.  As  all  these  were  of  the 
usual  character  of  Public  Meetings,  we  leave  them  to  speak  for 
^      themselves. 
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The  second  volume  of  the  report  is  not  only  entirely  different 
in  the  subjects  treated,  but  in  the  character  of  the  meetings  and 
the  spirit  in  which  they  were  conducted.  It  will  be  chirMtsr  «( 
found  not  only  unique  in  its  character  as  compared  "'^^^'■i^ 
with  the  record  of  any  previous  meetings,  but  full  of  matter  fitted 
jo  excite  thought,  and  of  suggestions  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  Church  and  for  the  world.  The  meetings  were  held  in 
section,  three  daily,  all  of  them  attended  from  beginning  to  end 
with  the  utmost  regularity  by  the  members  of  the  Conference. 
Other  meetings,  in  some  respects  of  a  similar  character,  on  a  small 
scale,  have  been  held  in  different  parts  of  the  Mission-field,  but 
never  before  in  the  great  centre  of  Missionary  operation,  in  LondoUi 
have  meetings  of  the  same  character  been  attempted. 

The  entire  volume  is  taken  up  with  a  full  account  of  what 
formed  really  the  kernel  of  the  Conference, — those  pivate  meet- 
ings, in  which  questions  of  vital  interest  in  the 
prosecution  of  Mission  work  were  discussed  by  experts 
from  all  the  Protestant  Churches  and  Missions  of  the  world.  It 
was  thought  desirable  to  avoid  publicity  by  excluding  the  Press 
and  all  but  members,  so  as  to  give  the  most  perfect  freedom  in 
the  discussion  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  questions.  There 
was  no  desire  for  concealment,  and  no  fear  of  public  opinion ;  but 
it  was  of  the  first  importance  that  there  should  be  none  of  that 
stiffiiess  and  formality  inseparable  from  public  meetings. 

The  result  was  all  that  could  have  been  desired  in  these 
respects.  There  was  the  most  perfect  liberty  of  speech,  and  fireedom 
from  constraint,  along  with  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  in  all 
these  meetings,  which  was  most  refreshing;  and  now  that  there. 

VOL.  I.  c 


'^DiacooiM  mty  waat  an  animated  no^ 
To  brush  the  MQxim&  or  to  make  it  flow  * 

\niile  the  poet's  prayer  is  answered— - 

**  Preserre  me  from  the  thing  I  dread  and  hate-* 
A  qoarrel  in  the  form  of  a  debate.** 

In  editing  the  reports  of  these  meetings  we  have  felt  we  were 
handling  documents  of  rare  value  and  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
Btporu,iiow  Church  of  God*  It  was  absolutely  neoessaiy  to  bring  them 
•^^^ *■  within  readable  limits,  but  how  to  shorten  them,  and 
pieserve  a  perfectly  fair  account  of  what  was  said  on  all  aspects 
of  the  many  subjects  discussed,  was  our  difficulty.  To  adhere  to 
our  rule  of  cutting  out  all  msEsss  repetitions  was  easy  enougli|- 


n    ! 
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is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  privacy,  so  iar  aa  the  $pmker$  an« 
concerned,  we  have  in  the  wrbofm  reports  the  eiaefe  leprodnotioii  • 
of  these  private  meetings,  with  all  the  minute  aecnraoy  of  a  photo- 

ji^^Om  ff^?^  ^  ^^  ^"^J  ^J  ^1^  <'<>'  Beport  is  the  utteranee 
Utuam.  of  that  marvel  of  modem  invention,  the  Phonograph.  Aa 
nearly  as  possible  every  word  spoken  has  been  placed  beCore  us,  and 
our  aim  has  been  to  put  our  readers  in  the  positi0n  of  listeners,  in  ^ 
these  twenty-four  meetings,  or  at  least  sitting  behind  a  curtain 
listening  to  the  free  talk  of  men  from  all  the  Mission-fields  of  the 
world,  along  with  secretaries  and  members  of  Misskmaiy  CkmmiitteeB^ 
at  home. 

You  will  hear  the  frank  expression  of  every  fcnn  and  shade  of       ^  . 
opinion  from  men  who  have  the  most  ample  means  of  knowing  the  :> 

fg^  sulgects  on  whioh  they  speak,  and  with  the  eonvktioiia  ^  ( 
'*'*^''^^  of  men  who  are  in  earnest^  and  have  the  eoiuage  of  their 
opinions,  and  speak  out  fioarlesdy  all  that  is  in  their  hearts.  Yon 
irill  find  no  scruple  about  eontcadioting  and  stoutly  opposing  of 
one  another's  view ;  but  from  beginning  to  end  of  these  fboMmd* 
twenty  meetings  you  will  not  hear  an  angiy  word,  and,  so  iar 
as  I  can  remember,  only  one  discourteous  espresskm,  and  that  eaai^ 
forgiven,  in  the  peculiar  ourcumstenoes  in  which  it  was  uttered. 
As  an  honest  historian  we  have  not  left  out  even  that  one  little 
jarring  word.  We  have  Cowper^s  ideal,  as  expressed  in  his  well- 
known  *'  Task  "  :— 
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bat  in  many  cases  it  was  a  qiustion  of  evidence  on  which  it  was 

necessary  to  have  the  opinions  of  many  men  whose  opinions  were 

worth  being  weighed,  and  evidence  from  many  lands  and  from 

f        varied  conditions  of  society,  which  had  to  be  considered  in  settling 

I         some  practical  question  of  importance  to  the  interests  of  Missions. 

In  such  cases  we  have  allowed  a  large  amount  of  latitude,  and  have 

f'      reduced  the  length  of  papers  and  speeches  as  little  as  possible.    For 

this  reason  we  have  used  a  smaller  type,  so  as  to  keep  within  the 

limit  assigned  for  the  size  of  a  volume. 

In  som,e  cases  it  required  courage  as  well  as  impartiality  to  record 
for  public  use  opinions  which  were  expressed  with  the  freedom  of 
private  fellowship,  opinions  which  run  counter  to  the  con-  jf^ 
identious  convictions,  as  well  as  the  prejudices  of  good'***'^^"** 
men.  But  being  appointed  to  give  a  full  and  true  account  of  these 
important  meetings,  we  have  felt  bound  to  record  in  these  pages  the 
freest  and  boldest  expression  of  all  opinions  which  were  expressed, 
and  we  have  done  so  without  fear  or  favour. 

As  an  illustration,  we  may  refer  to  the  discussions  on  Polygamy. 
Diere  is  the  boldest  advocacy  of  the  reversal  of  the  policy])!,^^^!,!^^  on 
hitherto  pursued  by  Missionary  Societies  in  regard  to  the  '^7B*^- 
admission  from  heathenism  of  converts  who  have  more  than  one 
wife.  The  practice  of  almost  all  Societies  hitherto  has  been  to  insist 
upon  all  but  one  being  cast  off,  without  any  regard  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  and  rights  of  the  wives  and  of  their  children — a  practice 
which  caused  no  great  difficulty  among  savage  tribes,  amongst  which 
our  early  Missions  originated,  when  re*marriage  was  neither  a  diffi- 
culty nor  an  injury,  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  tie  which  united 
man  and  wife.  But  in  civilised  countries  the  application  of  the  same 
rule  has  led  to  a  good  deal  of  hardship,  and  to  the  violation  of  the 
rights  of  wives  and  children,  who  have  been  tempted  if  not  driven  to 
live  in  sin  and  wretchedness,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Mission- 
aries to  mitigate  the  eviL 

In  the  two  meetings  which  were  held  for  the  consideration  of  this 
difficult  and  delicate  question,  many  boldly  spoke  in  mifenBeM  in 
defence  of  the  admission  of  converts  without  requiring     •P^aioa. 
them  to  cast  off  all  their  wives  save  one ;  and,  as  in  such  discussions, 
the  advocates  of  new  or  peculiar  views  are  generally  the  most  forward 
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to  speak,  it  might  appear,  if  speeches  were  eaunUd^nii  if  the  majority 
were  in  favour  of  the  change.  Although  we  know  that  the  large 
proportion  of  silent  members  were  opposed  to  any  changei  excepii  it 
may  be,  in  certain  cases  to  be  judged  on  their  own  merits,  we  did 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  leave  out  the  remarks  of  any  of  the  speakers,  or 
in  any  way  to  tamper  with  their  evidence  or  arguments.  The  reader  is 
left  to  tceigh  both  evidence  and  argument  and  arrive  at  his  own  con- 
clusions. It  will,  however,  be  obvious  to  all  that  there  was  not  a 
Ko  difference  ^^^e  of  difference  as  to  the  determination  of  all  parties       . « 

in  aiai .     ^  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  curse  of  polygamy  ever 
becoming  an  institution  in  Mission  Churches  anywhere.  ^ 


4 


Th£  Arrangement  op  Subjects. 

In  this  volume  the  arrangement  of  subjects  was  obvious  enough, 
although  the  element  of  time  had  U>  be  ignored.    The  headings  of      / 
the  different  classes  of  subjects  as  they  stood  in  the  piogramme  clearly 

■4 

Knmbtr  of  pointed  out  the  different  groups  under  which  they  must 
tnbjtcu.  \^  classed.  Seven  of  these  groups  dealt  with  Missions  in 
their  strictly  foreign  aspects,  and  one  with  the  work  at  home.  These  a 
eight  principal  divisions  embraced  no  fewer  than  eighty-four  sub- 
divisions, many  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  take  up  separately. 
This  large  number  of  subjects  did  not  embarrass  or  hinder  the  careful 
consideration  of  questions  of  vital  importance  or  special  interest. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  taking  up  each  subject  named  on  the 
programme,  as  there  was  no  call  for  a  formal  decision  on  any. 
The  great  object  was  to  gain  light  on  every  question  bearing 
on  the  welfare  of  Missions,  and  until  all  the  inf(»-mation  that  could 
be  gathered  on  any  one  subject,  was  fairly  laid  before  a  meeting, 
they  were  at  liberty  to  continue  the  discussion,  or  even  adjourn 
the  meeting. 

The  light  from  many  lands  which  has  been  accumulated  at  these 
twenty-four  meetings  is  now  stored  in  this  volume  for  the  use  of  the 
Church,  and  will  be  found  of  inestimable  value  to  all  interested  in  the 
present  condition  of  our  Missions,  or  in  the  extension  of  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

The  order  of  proceedings  at  these  meetings  was  as  follows:— 
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After  the  ordinary  preliminarj  services.  Papers  were  read  for  about 
forty  minutes  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  time  for  _ 

.    Thf  meetinn, 

each  Paper  being  limited  to  twenty  minutes  or  a  quarter       how 
of  an  hour,  according  to  the  number  read.    After  the    **^  ^^  ^ 
reading  of  the  Papers    the    meeting  was  thrown    open    to    free 
discussion  among  the  members  in  speeches  of  ten  or  five  minutes' 
dumtioUy  as  agreed  upon  by  those  present. 
p  The  first  subject  dealt  with  in  these  pages — for  we  cannot  speak 

\  of  the  order  of  time — is  what  is  called  *'  Missionary  Methods/'  under 

which  general  heading  the  Agents,  the  Modes  of  Work,  xigtiontry 
the  Methods  of  dealing  with  Social  Customs,  and  of  »«t^<>**- 
dealing  with  Forms  of  Religious  Belief,  were  discussed  at  six 
separate  meetings,  lasting  about  .two  and  a  half  hours  on  an 
average,  two  of  these  being  adjourned  discussions.  The  accumu- 
lation of  information  as  to  the  different  methods  employed  by 
different  Societies  and  their  agents  is  of  deep  interest  and  the 
greatest  importance,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use — first  of  all  to 
the  Committees  of  Missionary  Societies  in  the  management  of 
their  work,  and  to  Missionaries  in  different  fields  who  can  now 
compare  the  methods  employed  by  their  brethren  belonging  to 
different  Societies. 

The  second  general  subject  under  consideration  was  Medical 
Missions — first,  the  Agents ;  second,  the  Agencies.    From    xodloal 
the  reading  of  the  Papers,  and  discussions  on  this  sub-   ''^■'^b** 
ject  there  can  be  only  one  impressicm  as  to  the  importance  of 
this  agency  for  evangelistic  purposes  in  almost  every  land  and  in 
every  condition  of  society.    A  higher  place  will   undoubtedly  be 
given  to  this  kind  of  Missionary  Work  in  future  than  in  the  jKist. 
The  third  question  considered  was  Women's  Work  in  the  Mission- 
field.    The  Papers  read  in  some  cases  by  ladies  from 
)  America  and  this  country  excited  much  interest,  and  xutloiuto 

I  the  crowded  meetings  had  to  be  removed  to  a  larger    ^®"**^ 

halL    The  growth  of  this  kind  of  work  has  been  rapid,  and  in 

'  the  future  will  be  -more  rapid  still.    This  kind  of  agency  has,  at 

i  this  Conference,  received  what  may  be  called   (Ecumenical  recog^ 

nitiony  as  a  distinctive  and  honoured    branch    of   the   Church's 

^  work. 
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The  Place  of  Education  in  Missionary  Work  occupied  three 
meetings,  all  of  them   important ;   that   in  regard  to 
EdttcatioA  in  the  higher  education  exciting  a  special  interest ;  while         ** 

^°'*     different  views  were  expressed  as  to  the  employment  of        '^  ^ 
collegiate  education  and  the  extent  to  which  it  should  be  employed  1  ^ 

for  evangelistic  purposes ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  decided  i 

conviction  at  the  meetings  that  it  has  a  place  of  high  importance,         ^  ^ 
especially  in  India. 

The  next  subject  was  the  relation  of  the  Missionary  to  litera- 
Liunturt    ^^®  ^^^^  the  Press.    It  was  obvious  to  all  that  this 
and  XiMiou.  j^j^^j  ^f  ^^^  ^oA  been  too  much  neglected  in  the  past,  ^ 

and  must  occupy  a  place  of  much  greater    importance    in  the         ^ 
evangelistic  enterprises  of  the  Church  in  future. 

Three  meetings  of  great  interest  and  much  value  were  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Organisation -and  Govem- 

OrnniiatloA  * 

of  lutiTt  ment  of  native  Churches.  A  flood  of  light  was  thrown  / 
^^  *'*  on  questions  affecting  their  growth  and  development, 
and  a  strong  and  prevalent  feeling  was  expressed  in  fiivour  of 
requiring  more  independence  of  spirit  and  self-denying  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  converts  for  the  support  and  propagation  of  ^ 
the  Gospel  among  themselves  and  their  countrymen,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  larger  amount  of  liberty  and  self-government  being 
allowed  them  by  Missionary  Societies,  on  the  other. 

A  movement  in  this  direction  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  ^ 

in  some  Missions,  and  has  resulted  in  much  good,  especially  in 
such  countries  as  Japan  and  China,  where  native  Churches  are  not 
only  supporting  their  own  pastors,  but  managing  their  own  affairs, 
choosing  their  own  form  of  Church  government,  and  drawing  up 
their  own  creed.  They  decline  to  accept  the  countless  distinctions 
among  the  Missionary  sects,  and  tell  them  that  Japan  is  too  poor 
to  keep  up  so  many  different  Churches  to  suit  their  divisions,  and 
prefer  to  have  one  Church  of  their  own.  To  the  credit  of  the 
Mijsionaries,  they  encourage  this  movement,  and,  what  is  better, 
they  are  imitating  it,  by  sinking  their  own  differences  and  forming 
unions  among  themselves.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example 
of  China  and  Japan  will  spread  in  England  and  America. 

The  three  other  meetings  were  practically  under   one    head, 
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two  being  taken  up  with  the  home  department  of  Missionary  work. 
In  these  much  was  said  which  may  be  of  use  to  the   ^tib  work 
Churches  and  Committees  of  the  Societies.    The  last,    •*kM«»- 
which  dealt  with  ^^  The  Eelations  of  Commerce  and  Diplomacy  to 
Missions,"  brought  out  some  interesting  and,  in  some  respects, 
painful  facts  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  France  and  Germany  iji 

>  their  new-fangled  zeal  for  colonisation  and  conquest.  It  seems 
that  France,  though  to  so  large  an  extent  infidel  at  home,  is  a 
zealous  propagator  of  Popery  abroad,  and  insists  on  her  own  lan- 
guage being  taught  to  the  children  of  naked  savages  in  Mission 

'        schools,  so  that  American  Societies  have  been  obliged  to  employ 

,  French  teachers,  or  to  hand  their  Missions  over  to  French  Pro- 
testant Societies,  or  abandon  them  to  Roman  Catholic  Missions. 
Germany  is  also  in  danger  of  trying  to  shut  out  any  except 
Missions  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  of  showing  more  &vour 
than  she  ought  to  the  Missions  of  Jesuits.  But,  as  a  German 
speaker  said,  ^^  We  hope  that  our  country  will  grow  out  of  this 
disease  of  childhood.** 

The  subject  of  Missionary  Comity  was  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  series,  and  excited  much  interest.    The  spirit  in  which  it  was 
dealt  with  was  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  of  the  cause  in    ^^eMml 
which  all  were  engaged.    There  was  no  desire  expressed  for    ^^^^^' 
a  movement  in  the  direction  of  a  union  enforced  by  laws  and  penal- 

X  ties.  It  was  felt,  as  one  of  the  writers  said,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  "  secured  unity  by  the  sacrifice  of  liberty,  while  Protes- 

'  tants  had  secured  liberty  by  the  sacrifice  of  unity  " — what  was  to  be 
aimed  at  was  the  combination  of  liberty  and  unity.  To  secure  this 
there  was  no  need  for  abandoning  the  denominational  distinctions, 
but  the  ^^  holding  of  the  truth  in  love.'* 

^  It  was  most  gratifying  to  hear  from  many  fields  the  testimony 

.        to  the  fact^  that  the  general  rule  was  the  cordial  oo-operation  of  the 
Missions  of  almost  all  the  Churches.     It  was  clearly  q^^i^  ^^^ 
brought  out  that  amongst  the  larger  and  older  Societies    ^^  '^^ 
there  were  rarely  any  intrusions  on  each  other's  territories,  and  seldom 

/  any  interference  with  each  other's  converts.  The  difficulties  came 
almost  entirely  from  two  sources — the  assumption  of  peculiar  claims 
by  a  few  Societies  of  High  Church  pretensions,  and  the  intermeddling 
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of  many  small  Societies  or  individual  adventurers ;  the  latter  being 
the  most  frequent  source  of  petty  disturbance.  The  solution  of  th^ 
difficulties  springing  from  a  want  of  Comity  was  to  be  sought  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  and  the  example  of  Paul  in 
pressing  into  the  "  regions  beyond,  and  not  to  boast  of  another  man's 
line  of  things  made  ready  to  his  hand." 

AaUfOWLEDQMENTS. 


It  is  our  pleasant  duty  to  call  attention  to  the  many  fellow-woikers 
with  whom  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  co-operate  in  preparing 
for  and  carrying  out  this  great  Conference.  The  services  of  such 
well-known  honorary  office-bearers  as  our  noble  President,  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  whose  ability  as  a  chairman,  and  kindness  and  aflfability  in 
converse,  won  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  members ;  Mr.  H.  M.  f 
Matheson,  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee;  Dr.  Underbill,  - 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee ;  and  Mr.  Herbert  Tritton,  the 
Treasurer,  are  well  known  to  alL  But  there  were  many  who  did  im- 
portant work,  of  which  no  one  knows  anything  except  a  few.  Amongst 
these  we  may  name  all  the  Secretaries  of  the  great  Missionary  Societies 
which  have  their  headquarters  in  London.  Amongst  these,  besides 
the  Rev.  J.  Sharp,  whose  work  as  Honorary  Secretary  at  the  beginning 
has  been  already  referred  to,  the  Committee  is  under  special  obligation 
to  Mr.  Eugene  Stock,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  to  whom  we  ^ 
are;indebted  for  the  first  draft  of  an  admirable  scheme  for  the  meet- 
ings  on  the  local  divisions  of  the  Missions  of  the  whole  world,  and 
much  assistance  in  completing  that  which  was  carried  out.  To  the 
Rev.  R.  Wardlaw  Thompson,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  we 
owe  the  first  outline  of  the  Programme,  which  he  would  have  com- 
pleted had  he  not  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  South  of  Africa  on  the 
work  of  his  Mission ;  and  from  Mr.  Broomhall,  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission,  we  have  received  much  helpful  counsel  and  useful  work. 
We  might  name  many  more  to  whom  we  are  under  deep  obligations 
for  work  in  the  Committee,  but  forbear.  There  were,  however,  two 
who  gave  us  their  whole  time  during  the  sitting  of  the  Conference  from  ' 
morning  to  night, — the  Rev.  W.  Swanson  and  the  Rev.  W.  Stevenson — 
and  were  ready  to  take  any  position,  however  humble,  and  declined  no 
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^  work,  however  hard,  to  whom  the  wannest  thanks  of  the  Committee 
are  due :  Mr.  Stevenson's  experience  as  Secretary  to  the  Madras  Con- 
ference made  his  help  of  great  value  in  many  ways.  Nor  can 
we  overlook  the  much-prized  help  of  the  Bev.  S.  G.  Green,  D.D.,  of  the 
Beligious  Tract  Society,  whose  experience  as  an  author  and  editor 
has  been  so  kindly  placed  at  our  disposaL    Our  only  regret  is  that 

>>  owing  to  his  temporary  absence  and  our  unavoidable  haste  we  could 

^  not  avail  ourselves  more  of  his  help,  so  as  to  make  him  responsible 

,    for  the  imperfections,  of  our  work. 

We  would  not  be  just  if  we  did  not  refer  to  the  services  of  our 

*    Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Ernest  M.  Anderson,  who  helped  much  by 

f    making  our  foreign  friends  at  home,  by  his  arrangements  for  their 
comfort,  and  latterly  for  his  work  in  the   Report;   and  those  of 

*'   Ifr.  H.  M.  Moore,  to  whose  intelligent  and  painstaking  labours  and 

^  accurate  work  we  owe  much. 

We  must  also  acknowledge  our  debt  to  the  Council  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Asscciation  for  giving  us  the  use  of  the  whole  of 
Exeter  Hall,  for  a  sum  so  much  under  the  usual  rate;  and  to  their 
officers  for  much  valued  help  in  promoting  the  comfort  of  our 
I  meetings;  especially  to  Mr.  Hind  Smith,  whose  genial  and  sym* 
pathetic  presence  was  a  constant  influence  for  spiritual  good,  and 
made  Exeter  Hall  like  the  home  of  Christian  work  for  all  the  nation- 
alities  of  the  world. 

^  CoNCLusioir. 

% 

\  • 

After  repeated  perusals  of  the  reports  of  these  protracted  and 

^    earnest  dicussions  and  public  meetings,  the  impressions  left  on  our 

mind  are  such  as  these.    Our  limited  space  and  time  will  only 

allow  of  our  naming  three,  and  these  only  in  general  terms ;  it  is  for 

I  others  to  study  and  apply  the  lessons.    First,  that  the  discussions 

.   on  methods  indicate  lines  on  which  there  is  room  for      ^ 

GftUzbr 

improvement  both  abroad  and  at  home ;  but  great  cause  improTOMst 
for  thankfulness  that  the  methods  hitherto  employed       *"  ***^ 
/  have  been  so  well  adapted  to  the  ends  in  view.     The  errors  are  only  | 
such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  human  agencies  and  human 
agents,  while  their  limited  character  and  number  give  cause  for  much 
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giatitade  for  thtt  Divine  wiidom  whidi  has  «>  manifestly  ofemilad 
and  gaided  Minionaiy  enterpriie.     Second,  that  while  ivoidiog 
nndue  delay,  time  moat  be  allowed  for  introdndng  ohangea  and  ^ 
perfecting  of  methods.    Third  and  lastlji  that  while  we  ought  to  '* 
eipren  gratitude  to  Ood  tx  what  He  has  done  bj  our    ' 
rtpcaUsM  feeble  and  imperfect  instnimentalitj,  we  are  called  upon 
^^*'  ^  monm  over  oar  great  remissness  and  shortcomin|^  ^■ 
to  humble  oarselves  before  God  for   having  ao  long  w 
neglected  the  command  of  our  Lord  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  everj   ^ 
creature,  and  resolve  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  will  make  thia 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  Missionary  effort  in  all  parts  of  the   ' 
heathen  world.    This  was  the  great  lesson  of  the  whole  Conference.     4 

For  this  new  departure  there  is  neither  necessity  nor  excuse  te 
delay.    Every  consideration  calls  for  the  Church  of  Ood  to  obey  the  ^  j 
command,  ''  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  *!  • 
.  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.    For,  behoUL  darimess  shall  4 

Ood*f  cftU  And 

csMVAf •-   (does)  cover  the  earth  and  gross  darkness  the  people.' 
"""^       The  promise  is  being  fulfilled,  aa  is  seen  in  the  fiicts 
brought  before  us,  and  even  by  the  experience  of  our  Conference.    * 
<^  The  Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee^  and  His  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  \  ^ 
thee.    And  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light  and  kings  to  the 
brightness  of  thy  rising." 

Everything  encourages  and  demands  new  efforts  and  new  entier-    <   : 

prises.    The  Divine  commission  comes  with  new  force,  in  view  of  the   4,  I 

vast  extent  of  the  world  now  revealed  to  us, — a  world  of  which  the 

Apostolic  Church  knew  little  or  nothing.    To  them  the 

Commiuioii"  Roman  Empire  of  little  over  a  hundred  millions  was  the 

*^^  practical  limit  of  their  knowledge  and  of  the  sphere  of 

their  labour.    To  us  ^  world  means  ten  times  the  number  of  souls 

known  to  the  Apostles,  and  ten  times  the  responsibility.    To  them 

the  hundred  millione  were  all  to  whom  the  way  was  thrown  open — ^to 

us  a  thousand  miliums  are  now  accessible.    The  one  call  from  Mace« 

donia  is  become  the  call,  ^^  loud  as  many  waters," — ^the  call  of  these 

ten  hundred  millions  living  and  dying  in  ignorance  of  the  great 

salvation.  ^   \_ 

There  is  no  time  for  delay ;  more  than  thirty  miUioKS  of  the 
thousand  millions  of  heathen  and  Mohammedans  are  dying  mfsry 


THK  lUSSIONART  BIBUOOaAPHT.  . 
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year^  while  life  to  manj  of  them  means  only  a  living  death  of  orael 
wretchedness  and  hopeless  weariness.  The  only  remedy  for  the 
worid's  misery— the  only  revelation  of  eternal  life  for  the  dying  are 

*  in  cor  hands ;  can  we  withhold  them  for  a  day  ? 

One  thing  is  dear.  This  Conference  has  vastly  increaeed  the 
^  Ohurck*s  reepaneibiUty.  Light  has  been  diffused,  and  through 
>  these  pages  will  be  within  the  reach  of  alL    Fkcts  as  to  the  world's 

wants ;  the  power  of  the  simple  story  of  the  Cross  to  meet  these 
^  wants  have  been  demonstrated.  This  means  a  responsibility  ^^^  rtspoa- 

commensurate  with  the  demands  of  our  suffering  and  >^Ulitt«i. 

*  perishing  brethren,  and  the  commands  of  our  crucified  but  living 
I  Saviour.    The  Conference  does  not  leave  us  where  it  found  us.    The 

Loid's  last  words  to  the  disciples,  ^^  G-o  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all 
nations,"  have  to  us,  in  light  of  these  revelations,  tenfold  significance 
and  involve  tenfold  responsibility. 


The  Missiokart  BiBUOORArHT. 

It  is  our  singular  privilege  to  be  able  to  enrich  our  pages  by 

/puUishing  as  an  Appendix  the  first  really  effectual  attempt  to  form 

a  Missionary  Bibliography  worthy  of  the  name.    It  is  by  the  Bev.  S. 

M.  Jackson  of  New  York,  and  is  freely  offered  as  a  labour  of  love  by 

the  compiler.    On  its  substantial  accuracy  full  reliance  may  be  placed. 

I  Onr  only  regret  is  that  it  arrived  so  late  that  we  neither  had  time  to  • 

^  send  the  proofs  to  the  Author  nor  personally  to  visit  the  library  of 

;  the  British  Museum  to  verify  a  very  few  doubtful  cases  of  orthography 

in  names. 

IVom  the  modesty  of  the  Prefoce  we  might  suppose  the  Author  to 

^  be  inexperienced   and  unknown.     The   following   testimony  was 

received  firom  a  most  competent  authority,  to  whom  we  showed 

>    }  the  manuscript     In  returning  it,  he  said,    **  The    Bev.    Samuel 

'  Macauley  Jackson,  M. A.,  is  well  known  as  a  sub-editor  on  the  staff 

of  the  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopaedia,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 

best  Bibliographers  in  America.    His  qualifications  are  of  the  highest 

Older;  and  I  am  sure  the  work  will  be  very  valuable.** 


Xliv  niTRODUOTION.  \ 

The  Index. 

It  was  from  the  first  oar  intention  that  the  index  to  these  volames* 
should  be  an  important  feature  of  the  work,  and  as  the  contents  of 
the  two  volumes  are  so  di£ferent  as  to  form  a  characteristic  distinctioiv, 
between  them,  we  resolved  to  have  a  separate  index  for  each.    At  the 
time  when  we  should  have  begun  our  task  we  were  prostrated  by  \ 
illness  brought  on  by  the  strain  of  the  ConferencCi  followed  immedi*",  / 
ately  by  the  pressure  of  Editorial  labour  and  anxiety.    Happily  mr 
friend,  Mr.  J.  Arnold  Green,  of  the  Beligious  Tract  Society,  who  has 
had  experience  in  such  work,  kindly  undertook  to  carry  out  our  ideal ; 
and  we  doubt  not  the  ability  and  zeal  which  he  has  devoted  to  the 
task  will  give  satisfaction  to  our  readers.  / 

Offer  op  Medicine  Chests  to  Missionaries.  / 

During  the  sitting  of  the  meeting  of  Conference  in  the  Section 
on  Medical  Missions,  Mr.  Burroughs,  through  the  Acting  Secretary/ 
offered  a  chest  of  medicine  to  any  Missionary  who  would  call  at  his 
house  of  business  and  ask  for  one.  In  acknowledging  the  liberal 
offer  by  letter,  in  which  we  referred  to  the  forthcoming  Report,  we 
received  the  following  reply  with  authority  to  give  it  publicity, 
which  we  now  gratefully  do: — 

**  Snow  Hill,  London,  E.G.,  Attgtut  22, 1888.     ^ 

"Dkas  Sib, — Replying  to  your  esteemed  favour  of  yesterday,  we  beg 
to  say  that  we  leDt  down  several  medicine  chests  and  cases  to  the  Con*^ 
ference.  The  cases  were  accepted  and  distributed  among  tlie  Missionarier' 
present  Several  Missionaries  immediately  gave  their  names  as  desiring 
medicine  chests,  and  others  called.  We  have  supplied  all  of  them  as 
requested  with  medicine  cases  free  of  charge,  and  shall  be  happy  to  give 
a  case  or  chest  to  any  Missionary  who  may  desire  the  same,  and  you  are 
welcome  to  make  this  statement  in  your  forthcoming  book. 

*'  We  have  so  far  distributed  cases  to  about  one  hundred  Missionaries. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  show  you  specimens  of  the  cases  any  time  you  otn 
make  it  convenient  to  call  at  our  office. 

"  Yours  very  respectfully, 

(Signed)        ''BDRaouoHS,  Wblloomb  &  Go,  ' 

"Rev.  Ja>ies  Johnston,  Secretary  and  Editor  of  the  Report  of  the  General    \ 
Conference  on  Foreign  Missions,  26,  Highland  Road,  Upper  Norwood.*' 


OQXfKUaMaL  zlf 


Tbe  Snunre  or  Num^  Eia 

Sooie  mmei^  diieflj  of  penoot  aad  plaeei^  we  iMmd  ipdt 

in  aQch  a  inxielj  of  wwjn  tbii  it  mm  Bacenuy  to  adopt  some 

v^  imifonn  nde  to  wmd  «>*— *^^*^  wad  inttition.    Sodi  names  aa 

^  thoee  of  the  Aiabiaa  propliet  and  of  his  aaoed  book  veie  spdt 

1  in  five  or  six  different  wmjs.   As  oar  Bepoit  mm  not  meant  to  be  a 

'f  adentific  but  a  popular  vork,  we  thought  it  desiiable  to  afoid,  on 

*  the  one  hand  leeent  or  nnnsoal  orthogn^ j,  eten  thoogh  satiified 

that  it  was  or  might  be   eoReet^  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 

reject  antiquated  or  obsolete  ibrms.     The  rale  we  acted  on  was 

'  that  whidi  we  had  learned  in  onr  jooth  from  a  fitfoorite  poet, 

too  wdl  known  to  need  to  be  named,  bat  not  so  mach  quoted 

ss  of  old: — 

•'Li  Mdb  ai  fusMnCs  tho  nme  mis  will  hoU, 
Afika  fartMlio  if  too  nsw  or  okL 
Bsnottho  fin*  lij  wImw  tho  new  k  tried, 
Korjsttholmttoli^theold 


MmiHRBS  or  Oohferercb. 

The  names  of  Members  and  Delegates  will  be  foand  in 
alphabetical  order  printed  <m  separate  lists  at  the  end  of  the  second 
▼olome,  consiBting  of: — 

IsL  1816  Members,  representing  fifty-three  Socirties  in  Great 
Critain  and  Ireland. 

2nd.  189  Delegates  firom  the  United  States  of  America,  repre- 
senting fifty-seven  Societies. 

3nL  30  Delegates  firmn  Canada,  representing  nine  Societies. 

4ih.  41  Delegates  firom  the  Continent  of  Eorope,  representing 
eighteeen  Societies. 

5th.  3  Delegates  from  the  ColonieSi  representing  two  Societies. 

Note.— We  regret  to  Sod  that  we  haTe  made  no  acknowledgment  of  the  terrioei  io 
kiadlj  and  cheerfullj  rendered  bj  Uic  ETangelistio  Cboin  of  London,  and  tpeeiallj 
of  their  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  J.  A.  Rowe,  Esq.  The  spirit  and  effect  of  their  labour  of 
lore  was  most  helpful  and  highlj  appreciated. 
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THE  PUBLIC   RECEPTION   OF   DELEGATES. 


OPEN  CONFEREE  OE  MEETINGS. 
L  THE  INCREASE  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  ISLAM. 

I 

n.  BUDDHISM  AND  OTHER  HEATHEN  SYSTEMS,  ETC. 

HL  THE   MISSIONS  OF  THE   ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHUitOH 
TO  HEATHEN  LANDS,  ETd 

rr.  THE    RELATIONS    BETWEEN    HOME    AND     FOREION 
MISSIONS,  ETC. 

y.  OOMMEROE  AND  CHRISTIAN  MISSION&L 

TL  THE  STATE  OF  THE  WORLD  A  HUNDRED  TEARS  AQO 
AND  NOW,  ETa 


\ 


CENTENARY  CONFERENCE 

ov 

FOEEIGN    MISSIONS. 


THB  PUBLIC  RECSPTIOK  OF  DELEOATES, 

BT  THB  PBESIDBNT,  THB  RIGHT  HON.  THB  BABL  OF  ABBBDBBK,  AND 

THB  EXBCUnYB  COHHITTBB. 

Secretary,  Sev.  James  Jolmttoa. 

{Saturday i  Jwm  9^  5  o^dock  'p.m.,,  in  Exeter  Hall.) 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Gonferencey  which  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  the  9th  of  June,  was  of  a  social  character.  The  liurge 
hall  was  laid  oat  with  a  great  variety  of  shrubs  and  flowers. 
Tea  was  served  under  the  gallery  and  on  the  platform,  and  the 
Delegates,  especially  those  from  America  and  the  Continent, 
were  introduced  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  as  President  of  the  Con- 
ference. It  was  largely  attended  by  the  members  of  all 
Evangelical  Churches  in  London;  but  being  Saturday  night 
few  ministers  could  be  present. 

The  manifestation  of  brotherly  unity,  Christian  fellowship  and 
cheerful  solemnity  made  all  feel "  it  was  good  to  be  there,'' 
that "  God  was  with  us  of  a  truth."  Appropriate  hymns  were 
sung  by  the  Evangelistic  choirs  of  London,  and  when  the  great 
assembly,  which  filled  the  large  hall,  with  one  heart  and  voice 
sang  the  Hundredth  Psalm,  it  inspired  the  hope  that  the  time 
would  soon  come  when  all  people  dwelling  upon  the  earth 
would  "serve  the  Lord  with  gladness,  and  come  before  His 
presence  with  a  song.** 

After  the  reception  the  President^  the  Rt  Hon,  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  took  the  chair. 

When  the  "  Hundredth  Psalm  '^  had  been  suHg,  pray'er  -was  offered 
by  the  Bev.  H.  Webb^Peploe. 
VOL.  I.  1 


\ 


2  CEKTEXARt  CONFSBRNCB  OH  rOBUGH  MUniOm.  I 

The  Chairman:  Christian  friendi, — ^My  first  and  moat  pleasing     J  . 
duty  and  privilege  is  on  mj  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee,  and  ail  concerned  in  the  oiganisation  of  this  Conferenoei 
A  oordui    to  offer  a  most  warm-lieartod  and  cordial  welcome  and 
^numn:    greeting  to  the  delegates  who  have  assembled  here  fkom     * 
various  parts  of  the  world.    And  I  maj  safely  go  on  to  offer  an      4 
expression  of  thankful  congratnlation  that  not  <mly  the  del^ates 
but  that  all  who  have  assemUed  here  have  so  manifest  and  hearty 
a  svmpathy  with  the  objects  of  this  gathering.    Many  luive  fisr  some 
time  past  felt  good  reason  to  look  finrward  with  thankfol  tnist  and 
A  hopeful    confidence  to  a  gnat  blessing  and  a  great  stimnlns  con- 
Wuuunr.   cemiug  Missions,  as  resolting  finom  the  Ccmferenoe  which     '  ] 
is  now  inaugurated ;   and  if  anything  were  needed  to  confiurm  and 
establish  such  confident  antidpatkmsi  it  would  be  the  spirit  whidi    ' 
animates  and  pen'ades  this  great  meeting. 

I  believe  I  am  only  speaking  the  mind  of  the  Committee  when  ^ 
I  say  that  the  assembly  this  evening  has  exceeded  our  expectations,  J 
not  only  as  regards  its  magnitude,  bat  aa  I  have  said,  &r  the  entiin-  ^ 
siastic  cordiality  which  evidently  animates  all  who  are  assembled  ^ 
xarksaa  ^  ^^  ^1«  I^  ^  >^  too  Biuch  to  look  ftrwaid  to 
•voch.  this  series  of  gatherings  aa  finrming  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Foreign  ^lissions.  Yon  idl  kiK>w  the  pnyerAu  pcenaration, 
the  great  care  and  consideration  with  which  all  the  preliminary 
arrangements  have  been  carried  out  during  many  months  past ;  vsd 
we  are  therefore  not  only  justified  in  lodung  forward  to  audi  bless- 
ings as  I  have  alluded  to,  but  we  are  bound  to  dp  so;  and  having 
that  spirit  of  expectation  we  may  be  very  sure  that  we  shall  not 
be  disappointed.  You  are  aware  that  this  gathering  is  essentially 
one  of  greeting  and  of  welcome,  and  it  will  oe  my  pleasure  to  call 
upon  those  wno  have  been  especially  requested  to  undertake  the 
leading  port  in  the  proceedings.  But  I  may  add,  before  I  sit  down, 
that  many  friends  have  come  here  perhaps  at  some  inconvenience, 
and  in  reliance  upon  the  proceedings  on  this  occasion  beinff  shorty 
and  it  will  therefore  be  convenient  to  them  if  I  announce  that  the 
proposal  is  that  the  meeting  should  not  exceed  one  hour  from  the 
commencement.  The  speeches  will  be  very  brief,  but 
I  am  certain  that  they  will  not  be  the  less  weighty  and 
valuable  on  that  account.  I  may  also  be  allowed  in  this  publio 
manner  to  express  on  behalf  of  Lady  Aberdeen  her  regret  at  being 
unable  to  be  present,  and  to  have  the  great  satisfiu^on  of  meeting 
so  many  friends ;  but  I  hope  that  on  this  day  week  as  many  as 
can  possibly  spare  the  time  will  give  us  the  honour  and  pleasure 
of  nsiting  us  at  our  country  place  a  few  miles  fix>m 
AauTitatioB.  Loj^^j^^^  whcrc    Lsdy  Aberdeen   and    myself   hope   to 

receive  them.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  asking  Dr.  Underbill, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  address  us,  more 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  stating  the  origin  and  purpose  of 
the  Conference. 


THB  PUBLIC  BECBPTIOM  OF  DSLBQATES.  a 

Ar.  Vndffirlull  (Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee) :  Mj  Lord 

'    Aberdeen,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — ^It  will  be  known  to  many  of  the 
friends  present  that  this  assembly  is  the  fourth  Conference    Q^jfia  •£ 
on  Missions  held  in  this  country.    The  original  concep-    Miuiouxj 

'  tkm  of  these  Conferences  may  be  traced  to  a  meeting  *^«**^»^ 
of   gentlemen    who   gathered  to    hear    from    the    lite  eminent 

r  Missionary,  Dr.  Duff,  in  New  York,  in  the  year  1854,  some  state- 
ment of  the  principles,  methods,  and  views  of  Christian  Missions. 

'^  That  Conference  lasted  only  a  day  and  a  half,  and  it  was  chiefly 
confined  to  a  consideration  of  the  general  principles  of  Missions, 

^'  leaving  almost  untouched  the  practical  question  of  their  methods 

<  and  their  policy. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1855  a  large  number  of  Missionaries 

:  collected  in  Calcutta,  and  held  meetings  under  the  presidency 
of  the  late  Bishop  Wilson  and  other  eminent  Missionaries 
of  the  day.  Four  or  five  days  were  thus  spent  in  the 
consideration  of  Missionary  questions.  This  Conference 
was  followed  by  several  others  in  various  parts  of  India,  as  in 
Lahore,  Allahabad,  and  in  Calcutta,  and  another  was  held  in  Southern 
India.  There  was  also  a  Missionary  Conference  in  Benares,  the 
'xecc»ds  of  which  were  entirely  lost  and  destroyed  in  the  mutiny  of 
1857.  These  examples  were  followed  by  important  Missionary  Con- 
ferences in  China,  one  of  which,  at  Shanghai,  in  1877,  was  of  great 
value  and  importance.  But  in  this  country  little  was  done  to  gather 
together  the  friends  of  Missions  in  general  consultation.  A  small 
gathering  took  place  in  1854,  but  it  was  almost  entirely 
ot  a  private  character,  and  confined  its  deliberations  to 
general  questions,  and  a  few  more  particularly  relating  to  matters 
of  the  day.  The  next  important  Conference  in  this  country  was  one 
that  was  summoned  in  Liverpool  in  1860,  originated  and  sustained  by 
Mr.  Macfie,  who,  I  am  glad  to  hear,  is  present  with  us  at  this  meeting, 
and  who  will  be  able  in  some  measure  to  gauge  the  value  of  that 
Conference,  which  lasted  four  days.  Many  questions  of  interest  to 
Missionaries  and  Missionary  modes  of  action  were  brought  under 
eonaideration,  and  seven  very  important  minutes  were  conmrmed  and 
adopted  by  the  Conference,  and  those  minutes  still  remain  to  be 
adinirable  guides  and  teachers  in  the  great  work  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  Eighteen  years  elapsed  before  another  Conference  was 
caUed  in  this  country. 

A  gathering  of  the  Missionary  bodies  was  resolved  upon  and  called 
in  the  year  1878,  just  ten  years  ago.  It  met  in  the  Conference  Hall 
at  Mildmay.  The  deliberations  lasted  over  four  days,  and  embraced 
a  wider  range  of  important  subjects  than  had  been  considered  at  any 
previous  Conference.    These  conferences  and  deliberations  were  of  a 

i  deeply  interesting  kind,  and  those  of  us  who  were  present  will  not 
forget  the  fervour  of  spirit,  the  ardour  of  Christian  love  which  were 

)  manifested.    And  now,  brethren  and  friends,  ten  years  have  gone 

.  tway^ — ^ten  most  momentous  years,  ten  years  of  hard  labour  and  of 
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great  peril  and  FafTering,  but  neverthelen  ten  jean  of  unexampled 
success  and  most  unparalleled  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in    * 
foreign  lands. 

Those  of  us  who  happen  to  be  a  litUe  dder  than  othert  ean  remember 
PrtparAtioi   the  spoTso  lesults  whtch  followed  Mittkmary  laboar  in  the   * 
f«r  hATTMt   early  years  of  their  toil.    Bat  the  tead  has  beensownt  and  now 
the  harvest  day  appears  to  liavo  come.    I  remember  a  verj  striking  saying  */ 
of  my  dear  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Stanford,  when  speaking  on  a  Missiooaiy 
platform,  that  God  is  content  to  work  and  laboar  for  elemi  months  in  the  ^ 
year  for  one  month  of  harvest  time.    And  so  we  are  taoght^  brethren,  that 
if  we  sow  we  shall  reap  in  due  seasoni — not^  it  may  be,  at  the  season  that  '^ 
we  expect,  or  the  season  that  we  desire,  but  **  in  due  season."*    Qoi  has   « 
to  prepare  the  way,  to  open  the  path,  and  to  guide  His  people  into  sudi 
exertions  as  shall  promote  the  coming  of   His  great  kmgdom.     WelU   ^    i 
these  ten  years  hare  been  years  of  great  progcees^  so  far  as  regards  the 
results  of  Missionary  labour;  and  you  will  hear  in  the  coarse  of  the  ^ 
proceedings  of  this  Conference  many  things  said  to  yon  with  regard  to     , 
those  results.  J 

But  there  have  also  sprung  up  many  questions  of  deep  interest .  ^ 
and  importance^  some  of  them  requiring  the  most  deli-  / 
*^«^     **  ^^^Q  handling  and  consideration ;  some  of  them  affecting  J 
the  social  condition  of  the  people  amongst  whom  our  Missionaiiea 
laboar ;   some  of  them  touching  their  interests  as  nations  and  as  - 
peoples ;  and  some  of  them  deeply  affecting  their  welfiue  in  the  life 
to  come.    And  many  of  these  questions  are  not  to  be  settled  in  a  - 
day.    They  can  only  be  fiettled  by  observation,  by  experience,  by  the  ^ 
knowledge' of  the  men  who  have  to  confront  them  and  to  decide  upon 
their  issues. 

Then  there  are  questions  that  come  to  the  front  now,  the  importance 
of  which  we  did  not  feel  formerly.    Twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  years  ago,   ' 
Missionaries  were  very  few  in  number :  they  occupied  very  small  spots  on 
the  great  dark  map  of  ignorance  and  heathendom  in  the  world;   only 
here  and  there  a  little  twinkling  light,  scarcely  shedding  its  brightness 
many  miles  distant.      Tliere  was  no  danger  then  of  the  Missionaries  ' 
coming  into  collision  with  each  other,  or  treading  upon  one  another^s   • 
Iicel>,  or  entering  fields  already  fully  occupied.     There  was  no  trouble 
of  that  kind ;  the  trouble  was  to  find  the  Christian  in  many  and  many 
c.  land  where  now  there  exist  Christian  Churches  and  Christian  men,  noble 
specimens  of  the  Divine  working  of  tho  Son  of  God.    Now,  brethren,  we 
Lave  to  deal  with  other  questions.      Missionaries  are  multiplied.      We 

jifleni  •     ^^^  that  in  the  Churches  at  home  there  is  a  great,  earnest  < 
^        ^*^  spirit  of  devotedness  to  the  service  of  the  Master,  and  men 
ere  calling  forth  others  into  the  field  and  sending  them  hither  and  thither  '\ 
on  every  feide.    But  the  question  arises,  Shall  we  tread  on  each  other's       « 
heels  in  doing  so  f     Is  it  right  for  Missionaries  to  enter  fields  already  «     i 
partially  or  fully  occupied  1    Are  there  not  yet  great  spaces  on  the  map       ) 
of  (ho  world  where  there  are  no  hemlds  of  the  Cross,  and  can  there  not 
be  ST  me  cgrccment  and  understanding  among  Christian  Missionaries  and 
•Societies  as  to  the  places  where  they  sliall  go  and  direct  their  efibrtst 
Ihii  is  one  of  the  questions  that  will  of  necessity  occupy  the  attention 
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f    of  the  sections  of  Missionary  brethren  who  are  gathered  here.    Of  late 

jmn  there  has  been  a  great  development  <^  the  work  of  Medical  Missions; 

.    not  only  have  men  devoted  themselvefi  to  the  healing  of  the  sick,  but  noble 

women  have  gone  forth,  folly  qualified  to  be  healers  of  the  sick  among 

*   their  fellow  women  of  heathen  countries.     The  expansion  of  **  women's 

work  among  women"  is  another  feature  of  these  last  few  years,  in  which 

»•  we  aU  heartily  rejoice. 

a'     There  ia  a  dass  of  topics  that  has  risen  up  of  late  years  connected 

^with  oar  contact  with  the  commercial  spirit  of  Uie  age.  Wherever  we  go 
now  we  meet  commerce.    Men  are  trying  to  carry  to  ^ther  nations  the 

"^'  pfodocts  of  their  looms  and  their  factories,  to  give  to  them  all  ommtneaBa 

I  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  civilised  life;  but  this  has    mimIou. 
broaght  up  many  questions  of  deep  anxiety  and  interest.    Are  all  these 

,  commercial  men  and  their  agents  Christian  men  t  Are  they  men  whom 
we  should  like  to  place  before  the  heathen  as  examples  of  Christian  love 

i  and  holiness,  truth,  and  purity  t  Brethren,  I  regret  to  say  that  we  are 
not  able  to  answer  such  questions  in  the  affirmative ;  and  bec^iuse  we  cannot 
our  countrymen  are  often  the  deadliest  foes  to  our  Missionary  labour  and 
the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  success.  I  need  not  speak  at 
large  or  even  more  than  just  momentarily  refer  to  the  great  liquor  traffic 
idiidi  has  been  introduced  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Nor  need  I  refer, 
*exoept  just  to  name  it,  to  the  great  opium  traffic  between  India  and 
Cliina.  I  might  refer  to  other  topics  of  a  deeply  momentous  character, 
which,  as  Missionaries,  we  shall  have  to  face,  to  answer,  and,  if  possible, 
to  triumph  over.  All  these  important  topics  will  be  found  in  the  list 
of  subjects  on  the  papers  which  will  be  brought  before  the  various  sections 
jof  the  Conference. 

I  will  only  add  that  this  Conference  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
largest^  most  interesting,  and  most  important  Conferences  ever  held. 
Certainly  its  promoters  did  not  anticipate  so  wide  and  extensive  a 
response  to  their  inquiry  of  their  brethren  on  the  Con- 

.  tinent  and  in  America,  whether  they  woold  unite  with  us 
J  in  the  work  which  we  desire  to  accomplish.    That  response  has  been 
^ ,  most  hearty,  and  not  only  hearty,  but  it  was,  I  was  going  to  say,  leaped 

i  at  because  of  its  obvious  good  sense  and  its  obvious  advantages. 
Accordingly  we  number  among  our  body  some  170  or  190  brethren 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  who  are  alike  engaged  with  us 

•  in  various  parts  of  the  Missionary  field.  India  and  China  tell  of 
their  exploits,  and  many  other  lands  proclaim  the  value  of  their 
Christian  toiL 

We  rejoice  that  we  shall  be  able  to  show  to  a  scoffing  world  around 
us  that  i^ter  all  its  sceptical  affirmations,  after  all  the  ow 
hopes  boldly  expressed  that  the  Gospel  will  become  effete, '•piy^' 
our  Missionaries'  labour  shall  manifest,  and  does  manifest,  in  an 

'unmistakable  and  unquestionable  form  that  none  shall  dare  deny,  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  to  save  and  to  sanctify ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
that  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  the  salvation  of  men,  that  there  is, 

^in  fiict,  none  other  name  under  heaven  whereby  men  can  be  saved, 
Hor  any  name  by  which  such  blessings,  both  of  civilisation,  and  of 

'iodal  life,  and  of  religions  truth,  can  be  conveyed  to  any  people  and 
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\o  any  land— that  after  all  it  stands  oat  boldly  and  folly  that  Jesu    . 
riirist.  the  Son  of  God,  is  come,  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  men ;    ' 
and  it  is  for  us,  brethren,  still  to  go  forward  in  proclaiming  His  great  t 
lv>ve  and  declaring  His  salvation  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth. 

Ml.  H.  H.  Katheson  (Chairman  of  the  General  Committee) :  I  \ 
^  ^^^  have  to  annoonce  that  in  addition  to  the  meetings  indi« 
mceuac.  catcd  on  tho  printed  programme,  a  fhrther  meeting  of  <t| 
this  Conference  will  be  held,  God  tdlling,  on  Wednesday  evening,  i) 
June  20th,  for  tne  purpose  of  jMnoposing  resolntions  regarding  certain  «r j 
pgnntic  forms  of  moral  evil  whidi  raise  tremendous  obstacles  to  the  v  ■ 
progress  of  Christ's  Gospel  in  heathen  lands.  i 

Kev.  F.  E.  Wigram  (Hon.  Sec  C.M.S.):   My  Lord  Aberdeen,  ' 
brothers,  and  sisters  united  in  the  great  object  of  promoting  that  ^ 
which  is  near  to  our  Lord  and  Master^s  heart,  the  advancement  of  / 
His  kingdom, — ^It  has  been  my  privilege  to  go  round  the  world  viait-  \ 
ing  the  jMissions  chiefly  of  my  own  So^ety  in  Asia  and  AmeriGa^  and!  / 
AKiMioatow  it  was  my  privilege  again  and  again  to  see  the  work  of  | 
«rth«««ru.  Christian  toothers  and  sisters  of  other  Societies  and  oUi«rt  j 
nationalities.    Again  and  again  I  met  little  gatherings  of  theae  * 
foreigners  in  strange  lands  to  whom  I  was  permitted  to  say  a  frv ' 
words  of  counsel,  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  in  whatever  form  my 
words  were  cast  this  was  the  essence  of  them  all :  that  if  those  ' 
workers  desired  success  they  must  realise  what  St.  Paul  meant  (that^ 
great  Missionary  who  bids  us  follow  him  as  he  followed  Cfarist)  by  . 
tliose  three  words,  ''Yet  not  I."    You  remember  that  he  repeated 
them  twice,  *'  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me  ; "  *^  I  labour^  > 
yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  that  was  with  me."    There  was  the  ( 
hill  confidence  of  a  commission  entrusted,  a  ministry  for  the  perform*^     ' 
ance  of  which  he  was  responsible.     He  was  indeed  a  responsible  \  \ 
Th«povvrof    agent,  but  he  realised  throughout  that  for  all  success  in     i 
o«d,Botofiii«B.  the  work  that  responsibility  must  be  fulfilled  with  the  f  ^ 


consciousness  of  his  own  emptiness  and  of  the  Divine  power ;  the 

treasure  being  in  earthen  vessels,  'Hhat  the  excellency  of  the  power 

may  be  of  God  and  not  of  us " ;  and  I  am  sure  if  you  watch  the 

Missionary  work  you  will  find  that  those  are  most  owned  and  blessed 

of  Gcxi  who  have  most  learned  that  precious  secret  of  self-oblltera- ' 

tion,  and  have  most  drunk  in  of  the  Divine  fulness. 

Tiien  again  I  turn  to  another  most  important  point :  What  are  we 

foreigners  there  in  strange  lands  for,  but  that  by  God's  grace  life'\ 

The  liricf    may  be  quickened  in  the  dead  ones,  and  that  they  in  their 

MATeyiif*.    turn  may  carry  life  to  their  fellow-men?    And  what  do  ^ 

vou  find  to  be  the  secret  with  them?     Who  are  they  that  most^    ; 

kindle  that  life,  that  most  pass  on  to  others  the  life  that  they  have  ^    i 

received  ?    Let  me  tell  you,  as  illustrating  this,  a  story  told  by  Bishop  \    j 

Edward  Bickersteth,  of  Japan,  narrated  when  he  was  conducting     1 

family  prayer  in  my  house  the  other  day.    On  the  west  coast  of  the '    ! 
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central  idand  of  Japan,  in  a  little  Tillage,  there  was  a  man  who  was  a 
notorious  evil  liver  as  a  heathen.  He  was  a  by-word  AUwing 
and  a  reproach  amongst  his  heathen  countrymen.  That  •s^mo- 
man  was  taken  captive  of  Christ,  and  he  returned  to  his  own  people 
and  he  presented  to  them  not  some  religious  teaching  that  was  to  be 
taken  and  compared  with  some  other  religious  system,  but  the 
marvdlous  mirade  of  a  changed  life ;  and  the  people  came  round  him 
to  know  where  the  power  was  that  had  wrought  that  change  in  him ; 
and  so  by  the  mamfestation  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that 
man  was  instmmental  in  gathering  round  him  many  seekers  after  the 
Lord  Jesus  Qirist.  ^ 

Then,  my  friends,  I  come  nearer  home.  I  come  to  the  council 
diambers  of  the  Mi^onary  bodies,  our  Societies,  our  Committees. 
And  what  is  it  that  must  rule  there  ?  You  all  know,  I  am  sure,  that 
if  there  is  to  be  success  in  the  Mission-field  there  must  be  the  same 
principle  ruling  where  the  Mission  work  is  organised  and  nt  ipiittof 
anmnged;  that  we  must  be  seeking  with  humble  prayer  ^MMwwk. 
the  W)ly  Spirit's  guidance  for  spiritoal  men  to  do  spiritual  work,  and 
that  we  must  watch  those  whom  we  send  fdrth,  and  if  we  discover 
that  by  some  misapprehension  we  have  sent  out  any  who  do  not 
respond  to  that  description  we  must  get  them  home  again.  We 
want  none  in  the  Mission-field  but  those  who  can  go  in  the  strength 
of  the  Divine  Spirit.  But»  my  friends,  let  us  try  always  to  come  to 
the  meetings  m  our  Conmuttees  with  a  deep  consciousness  of  our 
own  insufficiency,  with  a  firm  conviction  that  if  there  is  to  be  any 
real  profit  it  must  be  because  the  Holy  Spirit  presides  over  them. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  real  practical  work  of  advancing  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  realising  that  there  is  but  one 
Body  and  one  Spirit^  and  one  hope  of  our  calling,  and  „,^^^„^ 
that  we  may  look  up  for  tfiose^  Divine  gifts  that  He  has  ^^^^'^^'^ 
bestowed  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints  unto  the  work  of  ministering, 
unto  the  edifying  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  that  our  differences — and  &x 
be  it  from  me  to  ignore  the  gravity  of  these  differences — are  minimised. 
And  will  it  not  be  in  that  work  of  ministering  and  in  that  work  of 
building  up  the  Body  of  Christ,  that  we  shall  all  come  in  the  unity 
of  the  ndth  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God  unto  full-grown 
men,  ^*  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ "  ? 
The  Lord  for  His  loving  mero/s  sake  grant  it  I 

Bev.  A.  C.  Thompson,  DJ).  (Chairman  of  Prudential  Committee 
A.B.C.F.M.^:  My  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Christian  friends, — ^The 
seniority  of  the  American  Board  among  Foreign  Missionary  Societies 
in  the  United  States  must  be  the  only  reason  for  my  being  s^pnMBts 
called  upon  at  this  time.  I  am  most  happy,  and  ammaaySoebtiM. 
honoured  in  responding  in  behalf  of  delegates  from  beyond  the  sea, 
delerates  representing  specifically  sundry  Foreign  Missionary  Societies 
and  kindred  Associations,  and  delegates  at  large  representing  various 
Churches  in  different  parts  of  the  country.    In  the  persons  of  those 
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present  there  is  a  representatbm  of  sandxy  religious  denomimrffans, 
and  occupations,  and  posiUonSi — meiehantS|  men  in  the  anny  and 
in  foreign  embassies,  editors^  authors,  clergymen,  and  the  executive 
of  Missionary  and  other  Associations ;  many,  like  the  waves  we  hate 
been  traversing;  one,  like  the  sea  we  have  crossed.  Among 
those  who  are  officially  present,  and  who  have  listened  to  your 
auWobcb's  Iordship*s  kindly  greeting  there  are  numerous  women, 

smu^  representing  Women's  Missionary  Boards,  of  which  there 
are  thirty-five  in  the  United  States,  and  I  believe  I  may 
say  without  esoiggeration  that  connected  with  them  there  are 
thousands  of  auxiliaries.  Your  excellent  and  able  Chairman  of  tibe 
Executive  Committee  has  stated  that  ten  years  ago  women  came  to  the 
front.  They  have  continued  at  the  fronts  botii  in  home  adminis- 
tration and  in  foreign  Christian  labour.  The  graceful  salutation 
from  the  chair  was  listened  to  by  Prisdlla  as  well  as  Aquila,  by 
Tryphena  and  Tryphosa ;  and  my  eye  now  rests  upon  *^  the  beloved 
Fersis."  Some  of  those  who  are  officially  {wesent  came,  befim 
reaching  the  Atlantic,  in  this  direction,  a  distance  equal  to  that 
from  Constantinople  to  London ;  but  that  ii  not  to  be  mentioned,  { 
nor  is  the  voyage  of  three  thousand  miles,  as  a  hairier,  when  a  gather* 
ing  like  this  is  in  mind.    I  have  spoken  of  distance. 

There  is  one  point  on  our  globe  where  British  landed   pansnsiium 
approach  within  a  few  feet  of  the  United  States.    An  avalanche  of  water 

jJattfhM  intervenes;  but  on  the  vast  volume  of  mist  rising  like  incense 
diTtnitj.  to  heaven  I  have  seen,  and  others  present  have  seen,  a 
beautiful  bow  arching  the  chasm,  one  end  resting  on  one  side  and  the 
other  on  the  other — ^a  token  of  harmony.  Neither  nation  may  ohirn  a 
moDopolj  of  that  beautiful  aidi,  but  each  may  see  a  token  clt  good 
neighbourhood.  And,  friends,  has  not  God  placed  His  bow  in  the  doikb, 
spanning  a  distance  greater  than  any  ocean,  co-eztensive  indeed  with  the  « 
prreat  circle  of  our  globe,  the  emblem  of  universal  amity  and  brotherhood  I 
Ten  Tears  ago  England  sent  a  written  invitation  to  us  to  be  present  at  ' 
the  Missdonary  Conference  in  Mildmay  Park.  In  the  present  instance  jou 
honoured  us  bv  sending  a  secretaiy  to  bring  persoiml  invitations.  We 
appreciated  the  marked  courtesy. 

And  now  why  are  we  here  ?  It  is  not,  my  Lord,  to  inspect  the 
industrial  products  of  Great  Britain;  it  is  not  to  contemplate  the 
palaces,  and  the  halls,  and  tiie  cathedrals ;  it  is  not  so  much 
^^''•^  to  look  at  the  Tower  of  London,  or  the  British  Museum, 
or  the  Houses  of  Parliament ; — it  is  to  help  take  an  inventory  of 
the  Evangelistic  achievements  during  the  last  hundred  years.  s 
We  are  here,  as  at  the  first  Missionary  Conference  held  at  Antioch, 
to  hear  the  Paul  and  Silas  of  to-day  rehearse  all  that  God  has  done 
for  them,  and  how  He  has  opened  the  door  of  the  Gentiles  to 
them.  Our  hope  is  that  He  who  shed  His  blood  for  us,  He  whose 
eve  is  on  all  lands,  who  has  business  on  all  continents,  yes,  and  in 
ail  world?,  may  be  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  this  Conference.  In 
His  adorable  name  the  American  delegation  most  cordially  respond 
to  the  graceful  greeting  of  the  President  of  the  Conference. 
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.  Bev.  Dr.  Sehreiber   (Rhenish  Missionary  Society) :    My  Lord, 
brethren,  and  sisters  in    Christ, — I   am   not  here  now    to  give 
expression  to  the  feelings  of  my  own  heart;  I  have  to    .^^^ 
speak  a  few  words  in  the  name  of  all  the  G-erman  Mis-     omm 

t      fionary  Societies  and  delegates  present  amongst  us.    The    *<»«^*^^* 
first  thing  I  wish  to  express  is  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  Almighty  God 

I      that  He  ^  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  English  friends  to  convene  the 
delegates  of  all  Missionary  Societies  on  the  globe.    I  think  we  may, 

^     with  foil  confidence  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  expect  a  great  blessing 
npon  this  Conference.    Of  course,  all  of  us  know  quite  well  that  all 

^     1aD(3iB  of  Missionary  work  undertaken  by  Evangelistic  Churches  is 

^      dme  in  obedience  to  the  great  command  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour ; 
it  isy  therefore,  but  one  work,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  dififer- 

\      enoes  in  the  modes  of  working  and  other  appearances. 

We  may  expect  that  by  our  Lord's  blessing  and  His  good  grace 
the  brotherly  unity  and  unanimity  amongst  us  will  not  be  dis^ 
torbed  in  any  of  our  discussions,  and  thus  we  may  MaycxpMtft 
show  to  the  world  itself  that  we  are  all  one  in  this  great  UMaiac* 
enterprise  and  in  the  fiuth  that  by  His  name  alone  men  can  be 
saved  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Afirica.  Demonstrating  our  unity  in 
*  this  way,  and  acting  upon  the  command  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
He  will  be  sure  to  bestow  His  full  blessings  upon  all  our  delibera- 
tiona.  And  we  may  even  hope  that  by  so  doing  we  may  promote 
the  one  faith  among  our  countrymen  and  amongst  all  Christian 
peofAe— the  fidth  that  there  is  but  one  name  given  to  us  by  which 
'   we  may  be  saved,  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Pttftor  Ihunas  (Paris  Missionary  Society) :  My  Lord  Aberdeen, 
dear  Christian  friends, — ^I  stand  before  you  to-day  as  the  represen- 
tative of  French  Societies.  We  are  much  indebted  to  Yn^^i 
your  Christian  courtesy  for  allowing  us  to  take  part  in  soditiM. 
these  proceedings ;  but  we  are  a  very  small  body,  our  Society  in 
Paria,  compared  with  your  large  English  Societies,  and  we  have  a 
little  band  of  workers  compared  with  the  three  or  four  thousand 
young,  men  and  women  whom  America  is  just  now  offering  for  the 
eTMUgelisation  of  the  heathen  world.  Yet,  looking  to  our  history,  I 
remember  last  century  when  Protestantism  was  supposed  to  exist  no 
more  in  France,  and  when  it  came  into  notice  persecution  began 
again.  I  remember  the  great  Revolution  of  the  last^j^^^^^^^^^ 
centory,  which,  looking  at  it  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  p«nMoud  bat 
w^sa  gifi[antic  wave  of  impiety  and  atheism  running  over  >^^^^ 
the  whole  country.  And  now,  shall  I  not  bless  God,  and  will  you  not 
bless  Him  with  me,  that  these  Churches  not  only  exist,  but  have  been 
Qo  much  revived,  and  strengthened,  and  blessed,  that  they  can 
attend  to  the  Lord's  command, ''  Go  and  teach  all  nations  "  ?  We 
must  go  back  to  1822  to  find  the  origin  of  our  Society.  In  1829 
the  first  three  French  Missionaries  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  interest  in  Missioiis  is  increasing  among  us  i   and  we  are 
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receiving  more  money  and  better  men,  and  a  greater  number  of  ; . 
them.     In  the  name  of  the  Committee  I  have  to  thank  yoa  for 

giving  a  practical  realisation  of  the  unity  of  the  Mission  cause.  , 
iBiaeae«of  ^^'®  camcstly  pray  that  this  Conference  may  be,  by 

ceafcrenoe.   God*s  help,  a  powcrful  mcaus  of  prompting  throughout  ' 

the  world  in  all  Protestant  Churches  faith,  love,  and  consecration :  .* 

faith  in  the  power  of  the  Gospel   for  the   salvation  of  all;   love  '^^ 

to  all  our  fellow-creatures  who  live  without  God ;  and  consecrft-  a 

tion  to  the  duties  which  the  Lord  has  so  clearly  set  before  His  /i 

people.  >* 

The  Chairman:  I  am  sure  I  am  expressing  the  general  feeling 
of  this  gathering  when  I  say  that  the  able  and  impressive  words  of 
those  friends  who  have  spoken  in  behalf  of  their  colleagues  have 
been  listened  to  by  us  with  the  closest  attention,  and  with  the 
deepest  appreciation.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  Johnston,  has  a  few  inti- 
mations which  he  will  now  make. 


Key.  James  Johnston  (Secretary  of  the  Conference) :   My  Lord, 

— It  is  necessary  that   I  should  call  attention   to  the  fact    that 

xeetiBrttob«  during  next  week  and  the  two  days — now  extended   to 

i»«^  three — in  the  following  week,  we  shall  have  in  connection 
with  this  movement  more  than  fifty  meetings,  all  under  one  manage- 
ment, under  the  control  of  one  Committee.  I  believe  the  feeling  of 
some  is  that  there  are  too  many  of  them,  and  there  is  a  feeling  on 
the  part  of  others  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  arrangement 

Vaity  of     ^^^  plaus.    I  will  ouly  say  a  few  words  to  show  that  all 

p^*  these  meetings  constitute  one  compact  whole.  In  the 
first  place,  there  are  twenty-two  meetings  for  members  only,  taken 
up  with  the  principles  on  which  Missions  are  based,  the  methods  by 
which  they  are  carried  on,  the  organisation  of  the  Church  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  all  questions  afifecting  the  carrying  on  of  the  work 
of  our  Missions.  Then  you  have,  in  addition  to  these,  five  meetings 
dealing  with  some  subjects  which  materially  affect  Missions,  although 
not  31issionary  subjects,  such  as  the  spread  of  Mohammedanism,  the 
relation  of  Buddhism  and  other  false  religions  to  the  true,  the  effect 
of  commerce  on  Missions,  and  such  like  questions;  these  will  be 
treated  as  bearing  in  a  most  vital  way  upon  the  work  of  Missions. 

Then  there  will  be  twenty-three  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  before  the  Christian  public  of  this  country  the  real  state  of 
the  heathen  world  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Missionary  operations  with 
their  results  on  the  other.  Thus  you  have  a  complete  circle  of 
inquiry  and  intelligence  in  regard  to  Missions,  and  a  wide  and  com- 
prehensive unity  running  through  all  our  arrangements,  which  I  hope 
will  be  obser\'ed,  and  which  will  make  our  meetings  all  the  more 
interesting  and  useful.  Many  thoughtful  members  of  the  Conference 
have  declared  that  the  programme  is  itself  a  lesson  deserving  of  the 
most  careful  study. 

The  meetings  have  this  peculiar  feature :  they  are  almost  all  of 
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them,  I  might  say  all  of  tbeniy  to  be  addressed  only  by  men  who  speak 
fipom  personal  knowledge  of  what  they  have  seen  and  heard.  p«n«Dai 
Some  in  looking  at  the  programme  have  said,  ''  Why,  we  tMUamy. 
have  not  seen  the  names  of  many  of  these  men  before ;  why  have  you 
not  more  of  the  names  of  the  great  men  of  England  there  ?"  I  have 
only  to  say  that  it  is  to  the  credit  of  these  men  that  they  are  so  little 
known.  It  is  because  they  have  been  willing  to  bury  themselves 
among  the  heathen  to  do  the  Master's  work  in  dark  places  that  we 
do  not  know  them,  and  do  not  appreciate  their  labours  as  we  ought 
to  do. 

The  great  purpose  that  we  have  in  view  in  the  meetings  of  this 
daas  is  to  bring  facta  before  the  puiHc  mind.  I  fear,  my  Lord,  that 
too  long  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  men ;  great  names 
have  been  paraded  at  our  public  meetings;  but  the  object  of  this 
Conference  is  not  to  parade  great  men,  but  to  present  fiEicts.  We 
have  as  many  great  names  on  our  programme  as  the  time  oo4  wpmka 
and  space  at  our  disposal  would  admit  of;  but  let  us  kjiiMts. 
remember  fetcts  are  Crod's  voice.  Grod  is  speaking  to  us  in  the  most 
sobmn  way,  and  it  is  for  us  to  listen  to  that  ^^  still  small  voice," 
eoming  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  which,  I  doubt  not,  will 
make  an  impression  such  as  never  was  experienced  in  Christendom 
before. 

But  there  is  one  thing  to  which  I  should  like  to  call  special  atten- 
tion.   When  we  see  this  great  gathering,  and  hear  of  the  great  work 
that  if  being  carried  on,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  we  may  trv 
tnut  in  the  power  and  wealth  of  man,  and  in  the  wisdom  •^ 
of  man.     It  is  well  that  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  '^  ex- 
cellency of  the  power"  is  of  Ood,  and  not  of  man ;  and  accordingly 
one  of  the  great  things  that  we  have  had  in  view  in  all  our  operations 
in  preparing  for  this  Conference  has  been  to  spread  abroad  the  spirit  of 
prayer  everywhere.    Four  months  ago  we  sent  out  a  '^  Call  to  Prayer," 
which  reached  every  part  of  the  heathen  world  where  Missionaries 
are  found.    Firom  all  the  Societies  of  Europe  and  America    ^^.u^^^ 
there  was  hearty  co-operation,  and  at  this  moment  a     nHwMi 
response  to  that  call  is  going  up  into  the  ear  of  the  Lord      >'*'*'* 
of  Sabaoth  from  every  part  of  the  world.     I  suppose  that  never 
before  has  there  been  so  widely  diffused  a  desire  and  prayer  for 
the  descent  of  the  Spirit  of  God  as  there  is  in  regard  to  the  Confer- 
ence that  is  now  meeting.    Only  the  other  day  we  sent  out  a  quarter 
j         of  a  million  calls  to  prayer,  addressed  to  Christians  at  home,  which 
have  been  spread  over  the  whole  land,  so  that  I  believe  we  may  say 
that  this  Conference  is  baptised  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  a  prelude, 
we  -hope,  to  the  descent  of  that  power  of  the  Spirit  which  will  make 
our  meetings  telling  and  effective.    Let  us,  then,  continue  instant 
in  prayer,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  may  rest  upon  our  deliberations. 

Hymn  105  was  then  sung,  and  the  meeting  closed  with  prayer  by 
the  Ser.  J.  Hudson  Taylor. 


FiBST  Meetino. 
THE  INCREASE  AND   IKFLUBNCE   OF  ISLAM, 
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{Monday  afternoon,  June  Uth^inthe  Lower  HaU.)  \ 

Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter,  KO.S.L,  C.U.,  LLJ)^  in  the  Chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  £ey.  William  Stevenson,  VLA. 

The  Bishop  of  Nelson,  New  Zealand,  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  My  Lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — It  is  my 
prinlege  to  heartily  welcome,  at  this  the  first  meeting  for  open 
Hcftrty  Conference,  our  friends  from  many  lands.  That  welcome 
««ic«B«.  will  be  heartily  accorded  by  the  larger  public  assemblies 
in  more  eloquent  language  and  at  much  greater  length  than  would, 
perhaps,  be  suitable  at  this  meeting.  For  these  open  Conferences 
are  not  so  much  designed  to  awaken  enthusiasm  or  to  urge  the 
general  claims  of  Missionary  work,  as  to  quietly,  accurately,  and 
honestly  examine  into  certain  problems  bearing  upon  Missionary 
labour.  It  is,  therefore,  with  solemn  gratitude  that  we  see  in  this 
hall  assembled  the  representatives  of  the  great  Missionary  Societies 
from  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  ;  the  very  men  who,  by  their  personal 
experience  and  by  the  personal  work  of  their  lives,  are  best  able 
to  inform  us  upon  the  subjects  in  which  we  are  concerned.  The 
Pn>ucmsfor  problcms  which  we  have  to  examine  at  this  open  Con- 
ducoMion.  ference  are  sufficiently  serious.  During  a  hundred  years 
Protestant  Missionaries  have  now  been  continuously  at  work,  and 
year  by  year  an  increasing  demand  is  made  upon  the  zeal  and 
the  resources  of  Christendom  to  maintain  and  to  extend  their 
labours.  Thoughtful  men  in  England  and  America  are  asking  in  all 
seriousness,  What  is  the  practical  result  of  this  vast  amount  of  con- 
tinuous effort  ?  And  while  the  world  thus  seeks  for  a  sign,  the 
Churches  also  desire  light.  What  lesson  does  the  hard-gained 
experience  of  the  past  century  teach  us? — the  experience  won  by 
the  lives  and  deaths  of  thousands  of  devoted  workers  in  many  lands. 
What  conquests  has  the  Missionary  army  made  from  the  regions 
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of  darkness  and  saperstiiion  ?  What  inflaence  have  onr  Missionaries 
exerted  apon  the  older  fiadths,  and  upon  those  ancient  races  who 
had  a  religion,  a  literatare,  and  a  civilisation  before  ourselves  ?  These 
and  many  similar  questions  are  what  the  world  is  asking  of  us ;  and 
it  is  such  questions  which,  I  trust,  will  at  these  open  Conferences 
receive  an  accurate,  honest,  and  convincing  reply* 

^  During  the  last  hundred  years  the  opinions  of  Christendom 

regarding  Missionary  work  have  undergone  a  momentous  change. 
Many  of  you  will  remember  how  a  century  ago  whenf^rnitrhtffflity 
Caiey,  the  founder  of  Missionary  work  in  Bengal,  met  toMiMiMM. 
the  little  assembly  of  Baptist  ministers  and  propounded  to  them 

I      the  question  whether  it  was  not  the  duty  of  Christians  now  as  in  the 

!  days  of  the  Apostles  to  spread  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  president 
is  said  to  have  hastily  arisen,  and  to  have  shouted  in  displeasure, 
**  Young  man,  sit  down !  When  God  pleases  to  convert  the  heathen, 
He  will  convert  them  without  your  aid  or  mine."  To  another  pious 
Nonconformist  divine  present  at  that  meeting,  Carey's  words  sug- 
gested the  thought,  ^^  If  the  Lord  were  to  make  windows  in  heaven 
might  these  thmgs  be  ?  "  At  that  time  the  Scottish  Church  (which 
has  since  done  such  noble  work)  through  some  of  its  ministers  pro- 
nounced this  Missionary  idea  to  be  '^  highly  preposterous** ;  and  one 
of  them  praised  ^^  the  happy  ignorance  of  the  untutored  savage.**  A 
Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England — that  Church  whose  labours  now 
encompass  the  earth — a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  publicly 
and  powerfully  argued  against  the  idea  of  Missionary  enterprise. 
Parliament  declared  against  it.  The  servants  of  England  in  the 
East  treated  our  first  Missionaries  as  breakers  of  the  law.  But  for 
the  charity  of  a  Hindu  usurer  the  first  Missionary  family  in  Bengal 
would  at  one  time  have  had  no  roof  to  cover  their  heads.    But  for 

)  the  courage  of  the  governor  of  a  little  Danish  settlement^  the  next 
/  *  Missionary  family  who  went  to  Bengal  would  have  been  seized  by 
the  English  Council  in  Calcutta,  and  shipped  back  to  Europe.  A 
hundred  years  ago  the  sense  of  the  Churches^  the  policy  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  instinct  of  self-preservation  among  Englishmen  who  were 
working  for  England  in  distant  lands,  were  all  arrayed  against  the 
Missionary  idea. 

But  the  Missionaries  had  to  encounter  not  only  prejudice  at  home. 
They  had  to  encounter  a  better  founded  hostility  among  the  people 
to  whcm  they  went.      For  until  a   century  ago  the  ^^^^  ^^ 
white  man  had  brought  no.  blessing  to  the  dark  nations   ho^am^^ 
'of  the  globe.     During   three    hundred    years  he   had     ^••^^^ 
ai^)eared    as  the  despoiler,  the  enslaver,  the  exterminator  of  the 
weaker  peoples  of  the  earth.     With  one  or  two  exceptions — bright 
episodes  of  which  our  American  friends  may  well  be  proud — winch 
stand  out  against  that  dark  background,  the  Missionaries  came  as 
representatives  of  a  race  who  had  been  the  great  wrong-doers  to  the 
l'  I      poorer   and  weaker  peoples  of  the  world.     In  South  America,  the 
ancient  civiliisation  had  been  trodden  out  beneath  the  hoofs  of  the 
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Spanish  horse.  In  Africa,  Christian  men  had  oiganiied  an  enorauMia 
traffic  in  human  flesh.  In  Sonthern  India,  the  Portagneie  had  saclml 
cities  and  devastated  kiogdoma.  Thnmghont  the  wh<»e  tfopical  oceana 
of  Asia,  the  best  of  our  European  nations  appeared  as  nnscmpalooa 
traders ;  the  worst  of  them  were  simply  pirates  and  bnccaneera. 
In  India,  which  was  destined  to  be  the  duef  field  of  Missionarf 
labour,  the  power  had  passed  to  the  English  withoat  the  responsi- 
bility which  would  have  led  them  to  use  wat  power  aright.  During 
a  whole  generation  the  natives  of  India  had  been  aeenstomed  to 
regard  us  as  a  people  whose  arms  it  was  impossible  to  resist,  and 
to  whose  mercies  it  was  vain  to  appeal.  The  retired  dave-tader 
himself  looked  askance  at  the  retired  Indian  nabob. 

But  before  the  last  century  dosed,  Mismonary  effort  commenced 

its  beneficent  work.     The  political  conscience  of  England   had 

dusfftiMv  awakened  to  the  wrong  that  was  being  done  in  the  name 

c««^  of  the  nation ;  and  with  the  awakening  of  the  poUtioal 
conscience,  the  Christian  conscience  of  England  also  awoke.  At  that 
time  Missionary  impulse  was,  and  it  has  ever  since  been,  associated 
with  the  national  resolve  to  dk>  what  is  right  to  the  peoples  who  havo 
been  committed  to  our  care.  I  recognise  in  Misdonary  work  a  great 
expiation  for  the  wrong  which  the  white  man  has  done  to  the  dark 
u  man  in  the  past;  and  I  recognise,  also,  a  pledge  of  national 
right-doing  in  future.  During  the  past  century  Mission- 
aries have  marched  in  the  van  of  all  our  noblest  national  movements. 
When  the  time  came  for  the  great  wrong  of  slavery  to  be  redressed, 
it  was  the  ^lisdonary  voice  which  stirrra  up  the  nation  against  the 
slave  trade.  That  voice  is  now  awakening  the  national  consdence 
against  the  terrible  evil  which  is  being  done  by  our  liquor  traffic 
among  the  darker  and  less  dvilised  races.  And  what  body  of  men 
have  so  materially  contributed  to  awaken  the  national  consdence 
to  our  duties  toward  the  aboriginal  races?  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  difficulties  in  the  work  of  Missionary  enterprise  are  still 
great,  but  they  are  >  much  less  now  than  they  were  a  century 
ago. 

But  although  the  difficulties  are  less,  the  problem  is  more  com- 
plex.   A  hundred  years  ago  Missionaries  went  forth  in  the  simple 
DifieoitiM  iMt;  belief  that  they  had  only  to  announce  the  truth  to  poor 
'robuma     iguoraut  pcople  in  order  that  multitudes  should  see  the 

''^^^'  truth,  and  take  it  to  themselves.  We  now  know  that 
we  have  more  difficult  problems  to  solve.  During  the  last  hundred 
years  a  new  study  has  arisen  in  Europe,  the  study  of  the  history  * 
and  sdence  of  religion.  That  study  has  come  from  the  East.  At 
this  moment  it  derives  its  most  important  materials  from  the  sacred 
writings  of  India  and  of  Persia.  And  the  difference  in  our  view 
regarding  Missionary  duty  resulting  from  that  study  has  been  great. 
We  no  longer  suppose  it  possible  tor  an  ignorant  and  zealous  man 
to  go  forth  simply  armed  by  his  own  desire  to  do  what  is  right  and 
to  state  the  truth ;  we  no  longer  believe  it  posdble  for  that  man 
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to  sdooeed.  The  view  which  is  now  taken  by  those  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  subject — ^the  view  which,  I  believe,  will 
M  prominently  brought  forward  at  this  Conference — is  the  necessity 
of  sending  not  only  zeal  but  also  knowledge,  to  combat  the  great 
masses  of  superstition,  and  of  learning,  and  of  tradition,  which  are 
arrayed  against  us.  And  I  think  if  you  will  remember  a  famous 
scene,  you  will  see  that  this  respect  which  we  now  show  to  the 
religions  of  the  East,  is  a  respect  for  which  we  have  a  good  authority 
and  example.    When  the  Apostle  Paul  preached  to  the  Brahmans 

.  of  Europe,  to  the  men  of  Athens,  think  of  the  courtesy  with  which 
he  spoke  of  their  religion,  quoted  their  literature,  referred  to  their 
unknown  God,  whose  worship  he  wished  to  make  more  intelligent 

;    and  more  true.    And  it  is  now  in  this  very  spirit  of.  the  Apostle  Paul 

;    that  our  Missionaries  are  going  forth ;  and  it  is  in  that  spirit  in  which 

>    they  are  conquering. 

The  situation  as  regards  public  opinion  in  Christendom  is,  indeed, 
profoundly  changed.     Instead  of  clergymen  and  Churches  doubting 
the  possibility  of  Missionary  woric  ever  bearing  firuit,  we    q^^^^  ^ 
see  the  nations  vying  in  a  noble  rivalry  to  send  their  th«MiMtowuj 
best  men,  and  aiding  with   their  increased  wealth  to      '^'^'^ 

I  discharge  this  great  work.  We  see  the  idea  taking  hold  of  our 
English  youth  from  the  earliest  years.  There  is  scarcely  a  public 
school  without  a  Mission  (home  or  foreign)  of  its  own.  So  also  the  great 
universities,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Edinburgh  too,  in  another  K>rm, 
have  each  a  Missionary  enterprise  of  their  own.  The  truth  is  that, 
with  the  introduction  of  a  more  scientific  treatment  of  the  question, 
we  have  gained  the  support  of  scientific  thinkers  and  of  the  leaders 
of  English  education  and  of  English  thought.  No  Christian  minister 
would  now  dare  to  sneer  at  Missions.  Sydney  Smith  and  every 
Quristian  clergyman  would  know  that  to  do  so  would  outrage  the 
sense  of  the  nation.  In  our  days  we  have  to  feu^e  the  critical 
instinct ;  we  have  to  face  the  determination  of  large  bodies  h«v  to  mmc 
of  sensible  dien  to  know  what  results  are  really  and  truly  v^tf'iM' 
being  produced  by  the  resources  which  they  place  at  our  disposal. 
I  hope  this  afternoon  that  you  will  hear  some  very  important  state- 
ments regarding  Mohammedanism  in  three  aspects.  You  will  hear 
a  gentleman  whose  life  and  labours  authoritatively  entitle  him  to 
tell  you  how  Mohammedanism  really  acts,  and  what  it  does,  amid 
the  ruder  races  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  You  will  hear  another 
gentleman  describe  Mohammedanism  in  one  of  its  great  strongholds 
in  Persia;  and  you  will  also  hear  an  account  of  Mohammedanism 
in  the  very  centre  of  its  influence  in  Syria. 

I  have  been  asked  by  some  of  my  friends  to  make  a  statement 
regarding  Islam  in  India.  Many  of  you  may  remember  a  controversy 
wULch  took  place  in  the  Tvaiea  on  that  subject.  Well,  I 
have  already  stated  the  main  facts ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  up  time  which  might  be  more  usefully  employed  by  men  who 
bave  really  done  the  work  themselvea  in  telluig  you  the  result  of  their 


personal  observation.     I  shall  therefore  only  repeat  what  I  lunre 
proved  at  some  length  by  figures,  that  Islam  is  progressing  in  India 
neither  more  quickly  nor  more  slowly  than  the  rrat  dT  the  population. 
If  yea  take  a  hasty  view  of  India  and  add  up  totals,  you  will  find  that 
Islam  now  has  a  Rreat  many  more  followers  than  it  had  ten  yean 
ago.    But  you  will  also  find  that  the  whole  population  has  increased. 
Now,  if  you  take  the  increase  of  Mohammedanism  in  Bengali  the 
pronncefor  which  we  possess  comfdete  statistics  undisturbed  by 
famine ;  that  is  to  say  in  the  most  strongly  Mohammedan  province^ 
yoQ  find  the  increase  neither  greater  nor  less  than  tiie  increase  in 
the  general  population.    The  nguies  were  obscured  for  some  time  by 
the  fact  that  a  great  famine  raged  during  several  years  in  Southern 
India  which  destroyed  large  numbers  of  Hindus,  but  which  scarcely 
afiected  the  Mohammedan  provinces  of  the  north.     I  think  yoa 
may  accept  as  correct  what  I  now  say,  that  there  is  just  one4enth 
per  cent,  in  the  difiSerence  of  increase  between  the  Mohiunmedan 
Ix>palation  and  the  rest  of  the  population  in  Bengal.     But  if  yoa 
XBOMM«f   look  at  the  native  Chriman  population  of  India  you  will 
c^n««i«^   find  that  while  both  the  general  papulation  and  the 
Mohammedan  population  increased  at  the  rate  of  10^  per  cent. 
during  the  last  nine  years  for  which  we  have  comparative  statistics, 
the  Christian  population  among  the  natives  has  increased,  not  at  the 
rate  of  10^  per  cent,  but  at  the  rete  of  64  per  cent.     I  do  not 
\^ish  to  make  too  much  of  that,  because  these  have  be«i  nine  years 
of  wonderful  efibrt  and  wonderM  success  in  India.    New  aMudea 
Lave  come  into  play;  enormous  self-sacrifices  have  been  nuub  both 
by  the  Churches  at  home  and  by  our  Missionaries  abroad.    I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  would  argue  that  because  the  last  nine  years 
have  been  years  of  wonderful  8UCoe9S  the  next  ten  years  will  be 
equally   blessed.     My  acquaintance    with   the   causes  underlying 
the   increase    of  population,  and    with  the    science    of   gauging 
increase,  would  prevent  me  from  accepting  this  enormous  increase 
of  64  per  cent,  in  nine  years,  as  ground  for  believing  a  similar 
increase  will  take  place  during  the  next  ten  years.    All  I  can  say  is 
thi>,  that  if  the  native  Christian  population  is  increasing  64  per  cent. 
during  these  ten  years  (and  we  shall  know  whether  this  has  been  the 
vase  in  1891),  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  wonderful  triumphs  which 
Chriitianity  has  ever  nad  in  the  world. 

I  think  I  need  not  trouble  you  further  with  introductory  remarks. 
I  have  told  you  my  little  experience  in  regard  to  India;  and  if,  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion,  any  question  should  arise  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  shall  be  willing  to  contribute  such  information  as  I  possess 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  open  Conference  allow  me  to  say 

that  the  one  thing  we  have  to  guard  against  is  exaggeration  of  any 

£xifgtrttf<a  ^^'    Every  statement  which  is  made  in  this  hall  wiU 

t»w&v«u««.  be  examined,  not  only  by  friendly  eyes,  but  by  keen 

critics.    And  I  am  vety  glad  that  our  statements  should  be  examined 
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hj  keen  critics.  I  believe  that  we  have  ample  evidence  to  prove 
cor  case;  and,  therefore,  it  is  that  I  would  deplore  the  slightest 
exaggeration  which  woald  give  unfriendly  criticism  ground  for 
doming  our  results  or  questioning  our  figures.  I  think  I  can  safely 
leave  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  meeting,  sincerely  trusting 
that  at  this,  and  every  other  open  Conference  of  the  same  character, 
we  may  above  all  things  desire  quietly,  and  accurately,  and  honestly 
to  state  the  truth. 

With  these  remarks  I  shall  call  upon  Dr.  Bruce,  of  the  Church 

denary  Society. 


The  i/njlumce  of  Islam  on  the  mental^  morale  and  spiritual  nature 

of  Mohammedans. 

Bev.  Bobert  Bmoe,  DJ).  (C.M.S.  from  Persia):  Mr.  Chairman, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen, — The  subject  which  is  given  to  me  is  almost 
too  great  to  attempt  in  the  very  few  minutes  that  are  allowed  me. 
I  cannot  well  refrain  from  remarking  that  when  we  labourers  from  so 
many  parts  of  the  world  are  assembled  together,  every  act  that  we 
perform  ought  to  be  one  of  solemn  worship,  and  aiSTectionate  love  and 
communion  one  with  another  in  that  great  work  in  which  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  has  prayed  that  all  may  be  one,  in  order  that  the  world 
may  believe  that  He  was  sent  to  be  their  Saviour. 

My  subject  is,  **  The  influence  of  Islam  on  the  mental,  moral,  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  people."     It  strikes  me  first  that  it  would  be 
quite  unfBur  to  judge  any  religion  by  the  lives  of  the  majority  of 
its  professors  in  any  age.    If  we  judged  Judaism  by  the  im„^f,^^, 
life  of  the  majority  of  Jews  in  the  time  of  Manasseh,  we  mttj^m^M, 
should  have  formed  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  it.     ^^^^^^ 
If  we  judged  Christianity  from  the  life  of  the  majority  of  its  pro- 
fessors in  the  time  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth  and  his  Archbishop, 
Cardinal  Son,  we  should  have  formed  a  very  poor   idea  of  the 
effects  of  Christianity  on  the  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  life  of 
a  people.    Therefore,  I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  go  back 
to  the  fountain  head,  and  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  nature 
of  Mohammedanism,  the    life    of  its    founder,   the    book   which 

.  Mdiammedans  profess  to  be  a  revelation  of  God  to  men,  and  also 

^  of  the  means  which  were  adopted,  with  the  entire  approval  of  that 
founder  and  his  immediate  successors,  to  show  that  not  only  is 
Mohammedanism  quite  powerless  in  affecting  for  good  the  mental, 
moral,  and  spiritual  nature  of  a  people,  but  that  it  is  impossible  that 

'  it  should  have  a  good  effect  upon  them. 

Any  comparison  between  the  life  of  the  founder  of  Islam  ai^d  the 
life  of  the  Divine  founder  of  our  faith  is  quite  impossible  and  out  of 
the  question.  It  seems  to  me  almost  repulsive  to  draw  any  contrast 
between  them.    The  private  life  of  our  Lord  and  Master  before  He 

I  entered  on  His  public  ministry  is  not  known  in  detail;  we  only; 
know  one  fact,  that  it  was  a  perfectly  sinless  life.     His  life  in 
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His  public  ministry  we  have  in  fuller  detail  aiid  in  clearer  biography     J 

ciriflt  and  the  ^^.111  that  of  any  other  of  the  great  men  (if  we  may  oaii 
Bible.      Him  among  the  greafc  men  of  the  world)  who  ever  lived; 
and  we  know  that  He  was  the  only  perfect  man  thi^  ever  lived,  and 
that  the  code  of  morality,  which  He  has  given  as  in  His  ministry,  is    j 
not  only  loftier  than  and  saperioc  to  any  other  morality  that  was  ever    / 
taught  by  any  teacher  in  this  world|  but  that  He  raised  the  veiy  f 
nature  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  momlity  far  above  anything  that  \ 
had  entered  into  the  mind  or  imagination  of  any  one  mfore  Him;    \ 
and  also  that  He  has  given  by  His  Spirit,  whom  He  has  poured  into  ^  * 
our  hearts,  power,  not  only  to  imitate  a  standard  of  momlity  higher   ;  f 
than  ever  imagined  by  any  writer  or  thinker  beforei  bat  that  He  has 
given  us  a  Divine  morality,  not  merely  a  human  one,  and  power 
by  His  own  Spirit  to  become  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature.    It  ^ 
seems  quite  impossible  to  draw  any  comparison  between  Him  and  the     \ 
founder  of  Ishm  and  the  author  of  the  Koran.    I  recommend  to  %Sl 

x«!iasmedABd^ho  havc  uot  read  it  the  ''Life  of  Mohammed  and  the    / 
th«  Koran.  Xaturo  of  Islam,"  which  is  published  by  the  Religious    \ 
Tract  Society,  and  written  by  Sir  William  Muir,    I  would  recommend    \ 
any  one  in  studying  it  to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  first  fifty*  , 
two  years  of  Mohammed's  life  before  he  entered  on  his  public  career  * 
as  a  professed  prophet  of  God  and  a  disseminator  of  the  new  fiaithy 
aud  his  life  us  a  public  character.    These  two  parts  of  his  life  present 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  contrasts.     During  the  first  fifty-two 
years  we  see  him  in  his  boyhood  and  youth  among  the  Araos  at 
a  young  man  of  exceptional  sincerity,  truthfulness,  and  purity  of 
life.    From  his  twenty-fifth  year  to  his  fiftieth,  while  he  is  a  monor 
gamist,  we  see  the  picture  of  his  fiimily  life ;  and  it  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  that  we  can  find  in  all  the  history  of  non- 
Christian  peoples.    But  when  we  pass  to  his  history  in  his  matured 
age  and  see  him  set  up  his  standard  in  Medina  as  a  prophet  when 
he  was  fifty-two  years  of  age,  and  when  we  study  the  last  eleven 
years  of  his  life,  we  are  struck  at  once  with  the  most  awful  and 
the  most  terrible  of  contrasts.    We  find  him  becoming  the  husband 
of  eleven  wives,  and  realising  in  his  household  the  truth  of  what  an 
Afghan  woman  once  said  to  me,  "  When  there  are  two  women  in , 
a  house  there  is  a  fire  burning  in  it."    And  when  Mohammed  had     \ 
several  women  in  his  bouse  he  found  that  there  was  a  very  hot  fire 
in  it;  a  fire  which  he  in  \^\vl  attempted  to  extinguish.    And  when 
he  failed  to  extinguish  the  fire,  he  had  recourse  to  apian  more  daring  j ' 
than  that  which  has  ever  been  attempted  by  moralist,  philosopher,  ' 

Znflaeneem  o^  tcachcr  of  religion;  and  that  was  to  extinguish  woman   \ 
^«»»a«*     altogether,  to  banish  her  from  the  society  of  mankind.  / 
He  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  veil  which,  I  think,  has  had  the 
most  terrible  and  injurious  effect  upon  the  mental,  moral,  and 
spiritual  history  of  all  Mohammedan  races  from  that  time  to  the 
present. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  enter  into  the  whole  subject  of  the  marriage ",  . 
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fdationahip  in  the  Mohammedan  races,  and  of  the  evils  which  spring 
from  the  immense  difference  between  the  glorious  state  which  our  Lord 
introduced  into  Christianity  when  He  rai^  woman  to  herj^Q^ao^^uM 
mqper  state  in  society,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  effect  prophet. 
m  Mohammedanism,  caused  by  Mohammed  when  he  degraded  woman 
even  lower  than  she  had  ever  been  before.  But  I  do  wish  just  to 
point  out  one  or  two  acts  in  the  life  of  Mohammed.  We  find  in  the 
first  two  years  of  his  life  as  a  prophet  that  he  was  guilty  of  fourteen 
terrible  public  crimes.  We  find  him  taking  part  in,  or  authorising  and 
sending  forth,  expeditions  to  rob  nine  caravans,  in  several  of  which  ex- 
peditions there  was  terrible  bloodshed,  in  all  of  which  robbery  and  injury 
to  his  nei^bours  was  aimed  at.  Then  we  find  him  guilty  in  these 
two  years  of  three  base  assassinations,  of  an  old  woman  and  an  old  man 
in  their  sleep,  and  of  an  old  man  who  was  killed  by  five  xohMnacd** 
foUowers  of  Mohammed  falling  upon  and  murdering  hiuL  mmu. 
We  also  see  him  condemning  to  death  seven  hundred  Jews  who  had  not 
offisoded  him  in  any  way  worth  mentioning.  And  when  their  lives  were 
qpared  by  him,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  one  of  his  followers,  he  said, 
^God  curse  you  and  them  also.  Let  them  go  into  exile."  And  they 
were  all  driven  into  exile  from  their  homes.  And  then  we  find  a  few 
years  afterwards  seven  hundred  and  fifty  Jews  shut  up  by  Mohammed 
in  an  endosnre ;  and  in  the  night,  pits  dug  in  the  market-place  of  the  holy 
ajby  of  Medina,  and  Mohammed  sitting  by  as  a  spectator,  while  they  were 
led  oat  in  companies  of  five  at  a  time,  their  heads  cut  off  and  their 
headless  bodies  thrown  into  the  pits.  This  butchery  lasted  all  day,  and 
was  oontinned  into  the  night.  And  as  soon  as  it  was  ended,  Mohammed 
.  married  the  daughter  and  wife  of  two  of  those  whom  he  had  thus  butchered 
during  the  day.  Then  again,  in  the  case  of  another  woman,  her  four 
limbs  were  tied  to  four  separate  camels  and  torn  asunder.  I  will  say 
no  more  about  these  things.  I  am  happy  to  think  that  most  Mohamme- 
dans are  perhaps  ignorant  of  the  life  of  Mohammed  as  a  prophet.  But 
all  I  can  say  is  that^  as  an  example,  instead  of  having  an  elevating 
'infloenoe  upon  their  mental,  moral,  and  religious  character,  the  less  they 
know  about  it  the  better. 

Then  we  come  to  the  book  which  is  called  the  Koran.  There 
woold  not  be  time  for  me  to  say  anything  about  the  nature  of 
that  book.  But  it  makes  little  difference  what  its  nature  ibAmbm  of  tht 
is ;  for  in  the  spread  of  Mohammedanism,  and  in  teaching,  Eonn. 
,Qp  to  the  present  time,  the  Koran  has  never  been  usea — as,  thank 
(rod,  our  Gospel  is  universally  used, — as  a  means  of  elevating  the 
mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  peoples.  It  has  never 
been  translated  by  the  Mohammedans  into  any  tongue  for  the  use 
of  the  common  people.  It  was  never  used  by  them  (as  we  use  our 
Bible)  as  a  means  of  convincing  unbelievers  of  the  truth  of  their 
religion,  and  of  bringing  them  to  what  they  think  the  true  faith  of 
God.  It  is  not  read  at  all  by  the  common  people,  so  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  talk  of  its  having  an  elevating  effect  upon  their 
mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  nature. 

Next  I  would  say  a  few  words  about  my  own  experience  and  the 
^te  of  Mohammedanism  in  that  part  of  the  Mission-field  in  which  it 
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I 
hM  been  my  privilege  to  labour  for  the  last  twenty  years,  that  is  amongst      / 
the  Fei-sians  and  the  Arabs.     First,  with  regard  to  their  mental  state. 
PtnoDAi     Education  was  never  used  by  Mohammedans  from  the  very 
cxpMieac*.    commencement  as  a  handmaid  of  their  religion,  as  it  is  used 
by  all  Christians  and  by  all  Christian  Missionaries ;   and,  in  fact^  there 
is  no  education  now — nothing  that  can   be  called  education.     There    | 
is  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  education  in  Persia  or  Arabia.    One  gj 
of  tho  gn\it  difQcultics  the  Missionary  meets  with  is  the  utter  ignorance    \ 
of  thcir'o  peoples,  who  are  really  two  of  the  finest  races  in  the  world,  and    1 
Af,  csipablc  of  civilisation  and  of  enjoying  the  blessings  of  Christianity  as     f 
we  aro  ourselves.    One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  me  in  regard  to   '^^ 
them  is  their  utter  ignorance  of   history.      There  is  a  book  which  was    :  / 
A  PeraiAii    written  in  Persia  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  which      ' 
ki^T-      professes  to  be  a  history  of  the  world.    The  writer  was  con- 
sidered  the  most  learned  man  in  Teheran,  and  he    took   the  histoiy 
of  the  prophets  of  the  Jews  and  of  Christianity  almost  word  for  word 
from  our  Bible  from   the  beginning  of  Genesis  to  the  end  of  Acts. 
But  wherever  the  history  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  full  or  attractive 
enough  for  the  people,  he  just  dragged  in  the  old  fables  and  legends     I 
of  Islam  and  mixed  them  up  with  the  history.     For  instance,  he  tells     * 
us  at  great  length  that  when  Jacob  sent  Joseph  to  meet  his  brethren 
he  had  a  presentiment  that  he  would  meet  with  some  danger  on  the  / 
way.      He  therefore  took  the  precaution  to  clothe  him  in  parts  of  the 
clothing  of  all   the  prophets  who  had  gone  before.      He  put  on  the 
turban  of  Abraham,  the  shirt  which  Noah  had  worn  just  before  the  Flood, 
the  prophet  Saleh's  coat,  and  Adam's  shoes.     He  tells  us  that  the  sons 
of  Jacob  were  men  of  such  physical  strength  and  their  passions  so  violent    , 
that  all  the  hairs  on  their  bodies  stuck  out  like  porcupine's  quills.     And 
when  Joseph  gave  the  order  for  Simeon  to  be  put  in  prison,  Beuben 
got  into  this  state  of  passion,  and  roared  so  that  the  whole  of  Egypt 
shook  as  with  an  earthquake.      This  historian  adds  that  when  one  of 
the  patriarchs   was  in  this  state,  if  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  \ 
patted  him  on  the  back  he  at  once  changed  from  a  wild  lion  to  a  meek  « . 
bmb.     So  Joseph  whispered  to  Ephraim,  and  Ephraim  patted  his  uncle 
on  the  back.    This  is  a  specimen  of  the  state  of  ignorance  in  Mohammedan 
lands. 


I  would  close  with  one  word  about  what  may  appear  strang< 
that  ^lission  work  has  as  yet  had  so  very  little  effect  on  them. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  it  would  be  very  strange  if  it  had  any  effect  at 
L«TY«ai«*uid  2illj  if  I  Diay  take  my  own  parish  as  a  specimen.  I  have 
few  workert.  a  parish  Containing  an  area  of  five  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  containing  three  ancient  kingdoms,  Babylon,  Arabia,  and  ; 
IVrsia.  In  the  whole  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  a  good  slice  of  Arabia, 
there  are  labouring  two  Medical  Missionaries,  one  of  whom  is  ill, 
and  the  other  has  not  yet  learned  the  language  perfectly,  and  two  < 
ladies.  I  intended  to  go  on  and  tell  you  something  of  what  our 
native  brethren  are  doing,  especially  through  the  help  of  the  British 
and  P'oreign  Bible  Society ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  I  have  no 
time. 


I 
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Tkt  inerease  of  Islam  in  the  Dutch  Possesaions. 

BaT.  Sr.  Scihreiber  (Rhenbh  Missionary  Society) :  In  the  General 
Conference  on  Foreign  Missions  ten  years  ago,  I  gave  a  short 
aeooont  of  the  contest  between  Christianity  and  Islam  in  Datch 
India,  making  at  the  same  time  an  appeal  for  more  workers  in  that 
large  field,  which  qoite  recently  has  caught  the  attention  orowtk  of 
of  Bome  American  brethren.  To«day  I  have  been  asked  to  !•>•»• 
say  a  few  words  about  the  present  state  in  those  regions,  especially 
concerning  the  growth  of  Islam.  As  for  the  outward  growth  of 
Islam  matters  are  still  very  much  the  same  as  they  were  ten 
years  ago.  Wherever  Mohammedans  and  heathens  are  in  contact, 
Islam  is  winning  ground,  sometimes  slowly,  sometimes  more  speedily. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  this  that  is  so  apt  to  alarm  us  and  deserves 
oar  notice,  because  it  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  population 
that  remains  still  heathen,  and  those  only  small  and  insignificant 
tribes  scattered  in  the  forests  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  There  is 
another  fact  of  much  more  significance ;  I  mean  the  inward  growth 
of  Islam  in  strength  and  enmity  against  Christianity  and  especially 
against  the  Christian  Dutch  Government. 

There  are  some  strong  and  unmistakable  signs  of  the  increasing 
vigour  of  Islam  in  Dutch  India.  In  the  first  place  it  is  the  vast 
increasing  number  of  Hadjis  or  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  which  xamMtof 
must  be  considered  as  the  living  link  between  those  fl^Ji^ 
distant  regions  and  the  great  fountain  head  of  Mohammedanism. 
According  to  the  official  statements  there  were  in  1886  not  less  than 
48,237  Hadjis  in  Java  alone,  against  33,802  in  1874 ;  thus  an  increase 
of  40  .per  cent  within  twelve  years.  In  Sumatra — not  including 
Atcheen,  there  were  8,342  Hadjis  in  1874,  and  15,287  in  1886 ;  thus 
an  increase  of  83  per  cent.  In  Borneo  and  Celebes  they  increased 
from  3,019  to  5,074;  thus  66  per  cent.  No  doubt  this  increase  was 
due  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  fiicilitation  of  the  voyage  to  Mecca  by 
means  of  the  increased  steam  navigation ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  as  if  that  diminishes  the  importance  of  the  fact,  especially  as  the 
Hadjis,  whose  numbers  have  grown  so  rapidly,  have  by  no  means  lost 
in  quality  what  they  gained  in  quantity ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
now  amongst  them  many  more  thoroughly  acquaint^  with  the 
doctrines  of  Islam,  and  wholly  imbued  with  Moslem  fanaticism  and 
hatred  against  the  unbelievers,  than  there  formerly  were.  No  doubt 
it  is  one  of  the  results  of  this  fact,  that  those  Mohammedan  sects 
whose  well-known  hostile  and  aggressive  tendencies  make  them  so 
dangerous,  are  more  and  more  supplanting  the  more  placable  spirited 
folks  formerly  so  common  amongst  the  Mohammedans  of  Dutch 
India,  especially  of  Java. 

Another   hardly   less   ominous    sign   is  the  astonishiug   growth 
of  Mohammedan  schools.    In  1882  there  were  in  Java   xawtaMtf 
10,913  of  those  schools  numbering  164,667  pupils;   in     ••^•^ 
1885  we  are   told  there  were  16,760  schools,  with  not  less  than 
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25.3.148  pupils :  thus,  Tvithin  three  years  an  increase  of  not  less  than 
55  per  cent.    Even  in  the  Residency  of  Tapahoeli  on  Sumatra,  where 
the  whole  Mohammedanism  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  we  find 
210  such  schools  with  2,479  pupils.    The  Dutch  Government  has  acted 
very  considerately  indeed  by  giving  full  attention  to  these  things, 
and  bv  sending  a  very  learned  and  able  man,  Dr.  Snouck  Hourgronge,      \ 
to  India,  iu  order  to  study  the  growth  and  general  condition  of  Ishm  .  J^ 
there.    And  what  does  this  gentleman  think  about  the  dangers  that      '^ 
might  arise  out  of  Islam  to  the  Dutch  Government  ?    He  sums  up    ^ 
his  opinion  in  these  words :  *^  We  are  sitting  in  India  upon  a  barrel      j 
of  gunpowder,  the  spark  only  is  wanting,  and  up  we  go  in  the  air."        \ 
I  do  not  know  how  far  those  things,  and  the  considerations     * 
necessarily  prompted  by  them,  have  influenced  the  resolutions  of  the      1 
GoTenunent  ^°^^^  Govemmeut,  but  this  is  obvious,  that  it  has  done  .  . 
ncmn^f   more  than  formerly  for  the  growth  of  Christianity  within 
***'^***-     its  dominion.    During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  it  has 
remembered  its  duty,  very  much  neglected  in  former  times,  of 
providing  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  native  Christian  Churches  in     | 
the  Moluccas  and  elsewhere,  and  has  freely  bestowed  the  means     i 
necessary  for  that  purpose.    It  has  encouraged  all  kinds  of  Mission 
work,  more  than  formerly,  and  has  hailed  every  enlargement  of  Jtfis-    ( 
sionary  forces.     It  is  very  gratifying  indeed,  to  note  how  the  number 
of  INIissionaries  has  increased  within  the  last  ten  years.     In  place  of 
the  fifty  there  were  in  1878,  we  find  now  almost  twice  that  number, 
if  I  may  include  in  it  the  so-called  Hulppredikers,  whose  work  is     •, 
amongst  the  natives  only,  and  most  of  whom  do  a  great  deal  of  real 
Mission  work. 

Xot  less  encouraging  is  the  increase  of  the  number  of  native 
Christians.     In  Java,  the  native  Christians  have  increased  since  1873 
incr«*««of   from  5,673  to  11,229 ;  in  the  whole  of  Dutch  India  within  •  ^ 
chrutAa..    the  same  period,  from  148,672  to  almost  250,000,  or  about 
66  per  cent. 

But  I  must  direct  your  attention  upon  one  peculiar  circumstance, 
which  is  of  great  importance  especially  for  the  question  under  con-  i 
Hohuaaedaa  ^idcratiou  just  now,  I  mean  the  very  considerable  numbers  I 
coDTtrtito  of  Mohammedans  amongst  those  converts.  If  we  hear  of 
^^*^™^**^^'  the  eleven  thousand  converted  in  Java,  we  must  not 
overlook  that  all  of  them,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  won  from 
amongst  the  ^lohammedans.  And  in  Sumatra  also,  where  the 
number  of  our  Christians  since  1878  has  increased  from  2,500  to 
12,000,  there  are  also  hundreds  of  Mohammedans  who  have  been 
baptised  by  our  ^Missionaries  during  the  last  few  years,  or  are  under 
instruction  for  baptism  just  now.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other 
countrv  where  so  manv  converts  have  been  won  from  Islam  in  our 
days  as  is  the  case  in  Dutch  India,  or  where  it  seems  more  easy  to 
win  many  more  of  them.  In  comparing,  therefore,  the  growth  both 
of  Islam  and  Christianity  in  Dutch  India,  we  must  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  notwithstanding  the  increasing  vigour  of  Islam,  it  is  not 
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growing  in  the  same  ratio  as  Christianity,  and  although  the  nu  ^ 
of  Mohammedans  are  swelled  yearly  very  considerably  indeed  b^ 
natural  increase  of  the  population,  the  number  of  converts  L 
heathenism  to  Islam  is  very  probably  far  below  that  of  converts  ma  ^ 
by  the  Christian  Missionaries,  and  whereas  conversions  from  Chris- 
tianity to  Islam  are  almost  never  heard  of,  thousands  of  Mohammedans 
are  coming  over  from  the  adherents  of  the  false  prophet  to  Jesus 
Christ  our  only  Saviour, 

2%e  influence  of  Idam  en  the  social  and  political  life  of 

Mohammedaria. 

Xev.  0.  E.  Post,  TLD.  (Syrian    Protestant  College,  Beyrout): 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — My  subject  is  the  influence  of 
Islam  on  the  social  and  political  life  ot  Mohammedans.    In  using 
the  word  ^'social"  in  this  connection  we  might  have  used  another  and 
a  better  word.    We  might  have  said  *Hhe  influence  of  Islam  on 
woman,**  because  women  determine  the  social  condition  of    w«Ma*fl 
any  oonntry  and  any  race.    No  race  has  ever  risen  above    ^b^mm*. 
the  condition  of  its  women,  nor  can  it  ever  be  so  in  the  history  of 
^  the  world.    The  boy  is  fiEither  of  the  man,  but  the  woman  is  mother 
of  the  boy,  and  she  determines  the  whole  social  state,  not  only 
of  her  own  generation,  but  of  the  generations  that  are  to  follow. 
r       I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  give  you  at  this  time  a  pictorial  re- 
'        pesentation  of  the  state  of  woman  from  her  birth  to  her  death  in  a 
Mohammedan  country ;  and  in  doing  so  I  shall  have  fulfilled  the  first 
part  of  my  duty  according  to  this  programme. 

There  is  an  Arabic  proverb  which  says  that  the  threshold  of  the 
hooae  weeps  forty  days  when  a  girl  is  bom.  When  a  boy  is  bom 
there  are  great  rejoicings;  the  gypsies  are  called  in,  and  *•  a  y,iniiiBni„ 
band  of  music  is  engaged  and  every  one  makes  meny.  There  womu**  Uf*. 
is  duping  of  hands,  finng  of  guns,  dancing,  singing,  and  congratulations. 
Hie  mends  pour  in  from  far  and  near,  and  they  bless  the  father,  and 
thej  bless  the  mother,  because  she  has  a  boy.  And  they  cook  some 
kind  of  sweet  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  and  they  circulate  it  among 
the  goests,  and  send  it  out  in  little  bowls,  very  much  as  we  send  boxes  of 
wedding-cake  to  far  distant  places,  that  everybody  may  know  that  a  man- 
diild  is  bom  into  the  world.  But  when  a  girl  is  bom  the  father's  face 
IS  overcast^  the  mother  weeps  and  beats  her  breast,  and  the  relatives  if 
thej  hi^pen  to  pass  make  no  allusion  to  the  happy  event.  There  are  no 
)  sweets  passed  amobg  the  assemblage  of  guests,  and  no  messages  sent  to 
a  distance.  It  is  only  a  girl — poor  woman.  This  little  thing  has  come 
,  to  torment  her.  Well,  this  little  girl  who  has  come  into  the  world  under 
sndi  inauspicious  circumstances  grows  up  after  a  while.  Nature  is  better 
than  man :  there  is  something  in  her  mother  of  kindly  feeling,  there  is 
something  in  her  father  of  paternal  love.  That  father  is  drawn  to  the 
sweet  innocent  child  :  he  cannot  help  it.  God  has  left  a  witness  for  Him* 
'  I  aelf  in  the  human  heart,  and  under  every  system  that  witness  stands  up 
for  eternal  truth  and  eternal  right.    The  father  loves  his  child;  he  is 
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not  noce^saiily  cruel  to  it ;  he  doei  not  alwayi  n^gleet  it.  The  mother  gels 
to  love  t  hat  child.  But  then  an  she  beoomeii  oonBciotui  of  what  paww  around 
Effect  oa  tht  iier,  the  little  girl  sees  a  diflerenoe  between  her  father  and 
«>u^  her  mother.  Pbrhape  her  mother  is  onlj  one  of  manj  mothers 
in  that  household.  She  finds  her  mother  is  covered  with  a  veil :  she  dare 
not  go  out  of  the  house  without  covering  hwself  from  head  to  foot  She 
cannot  help  recogniiting  the  natoral  lineaments  of  her  coantenance  und  her 
form ;  but  the  woman's  face  is  so  completelj  covered  that  her  husband 
would  not  know  her.  The  girl  knows  that  this  is  a  badge  of  shame^  it  is  a 
badge  of  distrust ;  she  knows  it  is  because  her  mother  is  a  being  Loferior 
to  the  father,  and  is  so  regarded  in  the  bodj  politie:  and  she  knows  that 
that  jies  before  her. 

Well,  then,  she  grows  up^howf  Educated!  No:  in  total  ignoranca 
j^^^^,  There  is  hardly  a  girl  in  anj  Mohammedan  countiyy  thst  has 
^'^"'^  not  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  Christian  Missions, 
who  can  read.  Even  the  blessed  name  of  God,  ii^iieh  is  written  around  the 
cornices  of  their  houses,  is  read  by  the  men  to  the  women;  to  them  it  is  mere 
.cVrabesque  marks.  They  do  not  know  anything  outside  <^  the  little  drale 
of  their  harems.  They  are  not  intended  to  know  anythinff :  it  would  be 
dangerous,  it  would  be  suiddaL  Oould  you  educate  these  giris  it  would  be 
impossible  to  maintain  the  system  of  polygamy,  with  its  jeakmsyt  with  its 
seclusion,  and  its  tjranny.  So  this  little  girl  grows  up  ignorant.  She  is 
taught  to  dress  herself ;  she  is  taught  to  dye  her  hands  and  finger-nails,  to  ^ 
Arrange  her  hair  and  to  deck  herself  with  ribbons  and  ornaments,  and  to  viJue 
jewellery  and  those  outward  ornaments  which  are  to  make  her  personally 

^^     attractive.    She  is  petted  and  indulged  at  one  time^  and  then        *] 

''^^^     beaten  and  sent  away  in  disffrace  at  another.   Her  life  goes  on      ^' 

cventlesslv  year  after  year  until  she  reaoies  the  mature  age  of  ten.    Then, 

f<erhap$,  she  is  mairied.    I  know  of  a  grandmother  in  Damascus  who 

is  only  twenty  yeara  old.     They  are  often  married  as  early 

^^**^^^^'    as  eleven  and  seldom  later  than  fifteen.    Well,  she  has  been 

taught  to  look  forward  to  this  period  when  she  is  to  be  married  as  the  gala 

day  of  her  life.    She  is  decked  out  with  gold  and  jewels  and  beautiful  silks,  and 

mounted  on  a  horse  all  covered  over  with  a  silken  veil.    And  people  dance 

in  front  and  on  the  right  and  left  of  her  and  behind  her,  and  sing  the 

praises  of  her  beauty.    After  the  ceremony  is  over  she  remains  in  the  house 

of  her  bridegroom,  where  she  is  to  be  for  a  few  days  the  object  of  attention 

and  regard.    And  then  the  future  is  all  unknown  to  her ;  it  is  a  dark  gulf 

into  which  she  must  leap  with  eyes  shut.    Then  there  comes  up  before  her 

EfitnuiMcfft  that  awful  shadow  of  the  second  wife,  and  the  third.    When 

Mcoadwife.  j)r.  Bruce  told  you  that  a  fire  came  into  the  house  with  the 

second  woman,  it  called  bock  a  word  that  was  spoken  to  me  once  by 

a  Mohammedan  woman.     I  asked  her,  ''How  did  you  feel  when  the 

second  wife  came  into  the  house?"     She  beat  upon  her  breast  and  she 

said,  "  Fire  here — fire  in  my  heart  1 "     Do  not  believe  that  your  sisters 

in  that  great  Mohammedan  world  are  constructed  on  a  different  frame      < 

and  with  different  emotions  and  hearts  from  you.    They  have  the  same 

feelings,  the  same  susceptibilities,  the  same  jealousies;  they  have  the  same 

terror,  they  have  the  same  horror  of  all  that  you  detest  and  abhor.     But 

then  they  are  in  the  iron  grasp  of  a  system  which  they  cannot  unclench,       | 

and  there  they  must  live  and  there  they  must  die. 
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I  Well,  perhaps  yoa  will  say,  that  these  women  have  the  consolations  of 

religion.  No.  Why  if  I  oould  bring  a  Mohammedan  sheik  into  this 
assemblage  to-day  and  show  him  these  Christian  women  sitting  ]i««oiuoiiaku 
by  the  side  of  husbands,  brothers,  and  friends,  all  unveiled  in  •f  *«Us<m. 
the  honesty  of  their  innocence  and  in  the  earnestness  of  their  piety,  it 
would  strike  him  as  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  all  this  wonderful  seat  of 
civilisation.  You  go  to  a  mosque  and  find  it  filled  with  men; — ^grey, 
reverend,  and  dignified  men — and  travellers  go  there  and  see  them  prostrate 

^,  themselves^  and  hear  them  repeat  the  name  of  God  with  reverence, .  and 
then  go  away  and  say,  **  Oh,  what  a  religion  is  this  1"  Why,  it  is  a  religion 
that  practically  excludes  half  the  human  race,  that  excludes  .  ,j^ 

my  wife,  my  mother,  my  sister,  and  my  daughter.     Can  you 
bear  to  hear  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  rise  up  and  praise  such  a  religion 
as  thatt 

Well  then,  you  come  to  the  funeral,  the  place  where  you  would  think 
the  woman  perhaps  mi^^t  claim  a  place.  But  even  there  she  ^^s^^^, 
cannot.  There  march  the  men  in  front,  and  the  coffin  b  borne 
before  them.  There  are  all  the  male  relatives,  and  away  in  the  distance, 
following  on  from  instincts  of  humanity  that  are  irrepressible,  comes  the 
white  ghost-like  procession  of  women.  The  men  enter  the  cemetery,  they 
lay  their  dead  in  the  earth,  they  put  dust  and  ashes  on  the  coffin,  and  they 
V  •  dose  the  grave^  and  raise  and  smooth  the  ground  and  file  out  of  the  cemetery. 
And  then  the  poor  women  come  in  in  a  sad  wailing  procession,  and  throw 
themselves  on  the  earth  and  deluge  it  with  their  tears.  That  is  the  part 
of  women  in  religion  in  Mc^iammedan  countries. 

Now  what  is  the  influence  of  this  on  man  ?  Does  this  elevate 
/  man  ?  What  can  a  man  be  whose  wife  is  such  as  I  have  described  ? 
whose  mother  is  sach  as  I  have  described  ?  whose  daughter  s«  Mt^nn 
is  sach  as  I  have  described?  There  they  are  in  the  «■«. 
harem,  in  the  most  sosceptible  years  of  their  childhood.  These  boys 
grow  up  to  hear  all  the  indecency,  all  the  proSeinity  of  the  harem. 
What  can  yoa  expect  of  women  that  are  trained  like  this  ?  That 
they  will  be  like  our  wives,  our  mothers,  our  daughters  ?  No ;  they 
are  foul-moathed,  they  are  profane,  they  are  ribald ;  and  these  boys 
hear  this  from  their  early  childhood.  And  that  is  the  bringing-up 
which  all  the  Mohammedan  men  have  throughout  the  world. 

Now  the  etorj  is  told.  That  is  the  influence  of  Mohammedanism 
on  the  social  life  of  a  people.  You  have  society  without  woman ; 
society  without  a  mother  in  our  sense  of  the  term  ;  society  gMitt,witiw«i 
without  the  sanctifying  inflaence  of  a  sister.  Oh !  I  thank  «"■■■■ 
Qod  for  my  sisters.  They  were  a  restraint  to  me  in  the  wild  days 
of  my  youth,  and  they  kept  me  near  to  God  when  I  otherwise  would 
have  strayed  away  into  paths  of  sin.  But  a  Mohanmiedan  boy  has 
no  sister  in  any  such  sense  as  that.  Now,  as  my  time  is  so  short  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  dwell  further  upon  this  point. 

I  wish,  however,  to  answer  one  point  that  has  been  made  in  regard  to 
Mohammedanism  as  respects  the  Arabian  race,  and  as  respects  the  races 
Ofer  whidi  it  has  borne  sway.    It  has  been  said  by  a  high     utiran  -r 
authority  who  has  been  quoted  all  over  Christendom,  and  I  it^^MmmMmM, 
am  sorry  to  say  quoted  in  bH  the  Mohammedan  papers  of  Turkey,for  it  has 
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been  printed  in  thoTarkiah  langoageand  in  Aiftbks^  tluitUoliaminfidMiism       /  ( 
i^-as  an  advance  on  that  which  went  before  it.    Now,  Christian  frifliide«      ^ 
look  at  tiiis  map.    Look  at  the  peninsala  of  Ambia.    lam  willing  to  admits      ( 
for  the  sake  of  aignment^  that  in  the  peninsula  of  Arabia, 
'  Mohammedanism  was  in  a  certain  sense  a  reform,  beoaose  the 

Arabians  at  the  time  of  Mohammed  were  still  veij  largely  in  a  savage 
state.  I  am  not  sore, — my  historical  reading  is  not  sufficient  to  enaUa  me 
to  say  positively — bat  I  might  be  willing  to  admit  that  l^f^^i^wiwi^^tiiin 
has  elevated  the  inhabitants  of  the  Arabian  peninsola.  But  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  there  were  large  Christian  ^nmy«t|iiii^  and  Jewish 
communities  in  Anilua  at  that  time.  I  doobt  serioosily  whether  Arabia 
itself  were  raised,  and  I  do  not  think  if  it  were  raised  that  it  was  raised 
\ery  high.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  Arabia  that  Moham-  _ 
niedanism  need  boost  of.  Let  us  grant  that  Anbia  has  been  raised.  Bot  I  1 
CnPertu,  then  let  me  ask,  What  of  Persiat  What  of  Asia  Minor!  ^  -^  ^  ' 
etc.,  etc  What  of  Syria  f  What  of  Egypt  t  What  of  Qyrene  f  What 
of  Carthage  t — the  seals  of  Christianity^  the  homes  of  our  religion  and  our 
morality,  the  fountain-heads  of  our  Christian  famUyt  These  C9iristian 
nations  were  overwhelmed*  the  men  were  slain,  and  the  women  were 
forced  into  harems,  and  polygamy  was  established,  and  all  the  onrses  of  the 
social  life  in  these  lands  were  introduced  into  the  very  home  and  fountain- 
head  of  Christianity.  I  chaise  those  who  say  that  Mohammedanism  has 
been  a  reform  in  the  world  with  want  of  candour  or  else  want  of  historical 
knowledge. 

Now  a  word  before  I  close  n)ecanse  that  is  asked  of  me  in  the     J 
programme)  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  Islam  on  the  political  con-    / 
Political     stitutioD.     Islam  implies  absolute  despotism.     In  the  ^ 
infine&ceof   first  placc,  it  impUos  it  logically.    It  would  be  impossible 
^'^^^     acconiing  to  the  system  of  Mohammedanism  to  have  any- 
thing but  an  absolute  despotism.    In  the  second  place,  historically  ^ 
there  never  has  been  anything  but  an  absolute  despotism,  and  there 
never  can  be  anything  else  under  the  system  of  Mohammedanism.   . :  |  f 
Look  at  the  circle  of  the  Mohammedan  states.   Look  at  Arabia.   Look 
at  Persia.    Look  at  Turkey.    Look  at  Egypt,  as  it  was  before  the 
English  influence  was  paramount.    Look  at  Tripoli.    Look  at  Algiers, 
as  it  T^as  before  the  French  went  there.     Look  at  Morocco  as  it  is. 
They  are  all  of  them  states  under  the  most  absolute  despotism  known 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  the  second  place,  Mohammedanism  tends  to  depopulation. 
The  reasons  why  it  tends  to  depopulation  are,  in  the  first  place,  that 
inflaeiic«tta  it  Is  fouudcd  ou  a  Warlike  principle.  Islam  was  to  be 
popoiAtioa.  propagated  by  the  sword;  and  the  sword  did  its  fiEital 
work  more  fully  than  it  has  ever  done  in  the  history  of  humanity. 
Think  of  the  thousands,  of  the  tens  of  thousands,  and  hundreds  of  « 
thousands  of  persons  who  were  slaughtered  by  the  scimitar  before 
Mohammedanism  had  established  its  position  from  Baghdad  to  Toledo. 
In  the  second  place,  Mohammedanism  entailed  the  destruction  of 
conquered  nations,  if  not  at  first  by  the  sword,  by  the  gradual  process  j 
of  tyranny  and  degradation^  by  the  absorption  of  the  women  into  the 
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I  harems,  and  so  the  conversion,  if  possible,  of  the  whole  body  politic. 

And  here  allow  me  to  say  one  thing, — that  in  the  providence  of  God 
by  which  there  has  been  preserved  in  every  Mohammedan   T,fl,|„m  ^j 
stote  a  remnant  of  Christians  as   yet  unconverted,  I  jouiatiam 
recognise  the  finger  of  God  in  a  most  signal  manner,  and     «■■■■■■« " 
I  recognise  the  prophetic  assurance  that  the  nations  shall  be  recon- 

)  verted  to  Ghristmnity.  Now  look  upon  your  map,  and  you  will  find 
at  the  head  of  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Nile  a  Christian  commu- 
nity, albeit  depressed,  albeit  degraded,  albeit  it  has  lost  its  first  love, 
*— ^ill  a  Christian  community  and  holding  to  the  essentials  of  the 
Christian  ffidth  right  in  the  imdst  of  these  Mohammedan  tribes. 
'  Go  down  to  the  head  waters  of   the  Nile  and  you  will  find  the 

Abyssinians.    You  will  find  the  Copts  in  Egypt.     You  will  find  the  Greeks 

\  and  Uaronites  in  Syria.  In  Mesopotamia  you  find  the  Jacobites.  Go 
into  Persia,  and  you  find  the  Nestx>rians.  Go  into  Asia  Minor,  and 
vou  find  the  Armenians.  And  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  you  find  the 
iBulgarians.  I  challenge  those  who  proclaim  that  Islam  is  making  pro- 
gras  in  the  world  to  explain  how  these  feeble  remnants  have  been  able 
to  hold  their  own  for  all  these  centuries  in  order  in  these  latter  days,  to 
.  become  the  -standing  point  and  the  starting  point  of  Christiui  Missions, 
if  this  be  not  the  religion  which  God  founded  in  the  woridf  We  ought 
to  be  very  grateful  to  God  for  this. 

[At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  Bev.  Sr.  Summerbell  proposed 
that  thanks  be  given  to  God  that  these  remnants  of  Christianity 
had  been  retained.] 

Sr.  Post  (continuing)  :  I  want  to  say  in  the  third  place   that 
Mohammedanism  tend^  to  depopulation,  because  it  tends  to  the 
destruction  of  wealth.    The  Mohammedws  fell  heirs  to       ^^. 
the  fiurest  and  richest  provinces  of  the  world.     They  w^ — r'tii 
fell  heirs  to  the  historic  centres,  and  the  accumulation     *■"••■• 
of  the  wealth  of  ages  was  found   in  Syria,  in  Asia   Minor,  in 
Egypt,  in  Cyrene,  in  Carthage,  and  in  Spain.     They  lived  for  a 
i       certain  time  on  the  strength  of  that;  and  they  flowered  out  into 
a  meteoric  sort  of  civilisation,  which  astonished  the  world  for  the 
single  century  that  this  hoarded  wealth  lasted.     But  when  that 
.wealth  was  spent,  then  they  sank  into  the  hopeless  poverty  in  which 
they  have  continued  to  this  day.      Now  you  find  all  through  these 
countries  the  ruined  sites  of  the  most  beautiful  architecture  the 
world  has  ever  seen.     But  never  in  any  place  nor  under  any  cir- 
cumstances do  you    see    anything  which    argues    that  Yh»j  i«tr«j 
Mohammedans  have  created  wealth;   whereas   in  every     wMith. 

Ert  of  the  Mohammedan  world  you  see  that  which  argues  that  they 
ve  destroyed  wealth. 

And  this  leads  me  to  say  that  not  only  do  they  destroy  accumulated 
wealth,  but  they  repress  the  production  of  wealth.     Land  tenure,  which 
is  one  of   the  bases  of  wealth,  is  precarious.     The  fellaheen    DiMomc* 
—the  men  who  cultivate  the  soil — are  supposed  to  be  tenants   •cncuitur*. 
of  the  manor.     Trees  are  little  planted;  if  they  are  planted  the  people 
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often  cut  them  down,  because  the  taxation  is  ruinous  to  them.  Thoy  tax 
(he  olive  tree  as  boon  as  it  is  as  thick  as  my  finger,  although  it  is  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  before  it  bears  fruit.  Can  people  cultivate  the  soil 
and  make  the  Lest  of  it  under  such  conditions  f  All  mineral  wealth 
AndmiainK  ^^^"o^  ^^  ^^®  State;  and  if  a  man  has  a  mine  under  his 
"'"''*''  ground  it  is  not  his,  it  belongs  to  the  Qovemment,  and  he 
has  to  yield  it  up  to  the  Government.  True,  he  can  rent  it  from  the 
Govei-nment,  but  onlj  at  a  rental  which  would  be  ruinous  to  him. 
The  same  thing  is  manifest  with  I'egard  to  commerce. 

Xow  go  through  the  whole  of  these  states,  once  populated  by 
teeming  millions,  and  over  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles,  md 
what  do  you  find  ?  You  find  the  Arabs'  tents ;  you  find  desolation ; 
you  find  mounds  over  forgotten  cities ;  you  find  everything  that  tells 
of  ruin,  nothing  that  tells  of  prosperity.  Let  us  pray  that  the 
promise  of  Jesus  may  soon  be  fulfilled,  that  His  kingdom  shall 
come.  '*  Thy  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  Thy  dominion 
endureth  throughout  all  generations." 

DISCUSSION- 

Eev.  Edward  Sell,  B.D.  (Secretary  to  the  C.M.S.  in  Madras): 
^Ir.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  did  not  come  here  with  tne 
intention  of  saying  anything,  but  as  the  Chairman  has  said  we  all  want 
to  know  the  exact  truth  and  as  much  as  we  can  about  it,  I  do  not 
like  that  this  meeting  should  disperse  without  some  one  saying  a  little 
EiMofa  on  the  brighter  aspect.  I  shall  confine  what  I  have  to  say 
modern  scbo^  to  the  Hse  of  a  modcm  school  of  Mohammedans  in  India. 
Those  who  know  anything  of  Mohammedan  Uterature  will  remember 
(hat  in  the  palmy  days  of  Baghdad  there  was  a  rising  school  of  men 
\\ho  strove  to  introduce  into  Islam  something  of  Freethought.  They 
were  called  the  Mutazallas.  It  so  happens  that  within  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  yeais,  in  India,  a  number  of  intelligent  men  have 
adopted  that  name.  The  Honourable  Amir  Syed  Ahmed,  Master  of  Arts, 
Cambiidge,  and  a  barrister-at-law,  has  in  the  introduction  of  his  book, 
*'  The  Personal  Law  of  Mohammedans,"  distinctly  stated  that  ho  belongs 
to  that  school  ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  be  desirable 
tliat  we  who  speak  about  Mohammedan  women  should  study  that  book. 

Then  in  Hyderabad^  in  the  Nyzam's  dominions,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
men  connected  with  the  administration  coming  from  Northern  India  who  belong 
In  H  imhmL  ^  ^^*'  school  of  thought.    One  of  them,  whom  I  have  the  pleasure 
^  of  knowing,  Charagh  Ali,  has  written  a  very  remarkable  book  on 

the  political  and  social  and  religious  reforms  in  Islam.     I  do  not  think  at  all 
that  be  has  proved  his  position,  but  there  are  admissions  made  with 
^SSmL"  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  and  of  the  authority  of  the 
canon  law  in  Islam  which  are  very  striking  indeed.    He  has  also 
written  another  book  on  the  religious  wars  of  Mohanuned,  in  which  he  has  tried 
to  controvert  the  position  taken  up  by  our  Chairman  in  his  book,  '*  The  Indian 
MiLsalman?/   and  who  in  common  with  myself  has  fallen  under  the  somewhat 
severe  criticism  of  Charagh  Ali.    However,  what  I  would  specially  point  out  is 
this,  that  these  men  entirely  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  nature 
of^^m^  of  the  Koran,  and  therefore  deny  the  standing  miracle  of  Islam. 
They  hold  moch  more  reasonable  views  on  the  doctrine  of  inspira- 
tion ;  in  fact^  they  ridicule  what  I  consider  the  orthodox  view,  or  the  verbal 
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I         ?iiw,  of  inspiration  ;  they  cut  it  aside.    They  maintain  that  ,  ^.^ 

slaveij  were  allowed  nnder  the  Koran  only  as  temporary  measaiv       ^       ^ 
alalladmittang  that  they  are  correct   Bat  there  is  a  yery  considers      ^ 
a  crowing  nnmher,  of  educated,  cultured  Mohammedans  in  India  wi 
whilst  they  retain  their  allegiance  to  Mohammed  and  the  Koran  the^  ^ 

do  so  by  entirely  throwing  aside  what  has  been  considered  to  be,  and  \      «  Has 
been  put  before  yon  as  bemg,  the  only  thought  in  Islam  about  these  subjects. 
)  In  order  to  make  out  any  case  at  all  for  this  position,  they  have  to  give  up 

entirdy  the  whole  body  of  the  canon  law  and  of  the  interpretations  of  the  great 
writers  of  Ishm.    I  myself  have  had  the  pleasure  of  controversy    g.       ^^ 
with  soch  men,  and  I  have  always  maintained  with  them  this  position      «uJ^ 
— that  thev  conld  only  defend  their  case  by  giving  up  all  that  the 
canonical  lawyers  of  Islam  from  the  second  centurjr  onwards  had  taught.    In 
rqily  they  simply  push  them  all  aside,  and  say,  *'  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
tcadltioii ;  have  only  the  Koran  and  Mohammed." 

I  look  upon  this  sUte  of  af&urs  with  very  much  hope  indeed ;  and  I  try  to 
remember,  when  I  think  of  many  of  my  good,  kind-hearted  Mohammedan 
friends,  I  tiry  to  remember  what  I  do  a  little  fear  some  of  you. 


perhaps  may  go  away  and  forget,  namely,  that  in  Islam,  even  as  in   ^^ 
Chrisoanity  and  other  creeds,  there  are  men  who  are  better  than 
their  oreed ;  and  I  am  not  at  idl  prepared  to  say  that  in  Islam  there  are  no  moral 
neo  and  no  moral  women. 

Kr.  E.  H.  Olenny  (Hon.  Sec.,  North  Africa  Mission) :  Mr.  Chair- 
mMikf  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  am  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of  adding  a 
t  few  words  about  North  Africa  and  the  condition  of  Mohammedanism  there. 
When  I  first  visited  Africa,  about  seven  years  ago,  from  Alexandria  to  the 
I  Atlantic,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Senegal,  Niger  and  Congo, 
,  a  district  lugger  than  Europe,  there  was  no  Protestant  ZzperiaaMia 
Missionary  amongst  the  Mohammedans ;  and  not  only  so,  but  VerthAfriea. 
there  was  no  remnant  of  the  church  left.  There  is  no  Coptic  church  or 
other  form  of  Christianity  among  the  natives  in  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algeria, 
or  Moroooo.  For  the  last  thousand  years  the  light  of  Christianity  has 
been  utterly  extinguished.  We  have,  therefore,  the  opportunity  of  studying 
Mohammedanism  under  somewhat  peculiar  drcumstanoes.  Mohammedan- 
ism has  had  it  all  its  own  way ;  and  if  it  were  possible  for  it  to  produce  good 
fruity  surely  where  it  has  had  power  for  a  thousand  years  is  the  plaoB 
where  we  ought  to  find  it.  But  in  North  Africa  we  do  not  find  that  it  has 
produced  good  fruit.  If  I  tell  you  the  condition  of  things  there,  I  shall 
repeat  some  of  the  statements  that  have  been  made  already.  We  find 
especially  in  those  countries  which  are  still  under  Mohammedan  govern- 
ment (^geria  has  been  under  French  government  from  1830, 
aoHd  Tonis  has  been  under  French  protection  since  1882)  the  ^»«w«"*y' 
most  terrible  unrighteousness,  the  grossest  oppression  coupled  with  the 
vilest  immorality.  I  dare  not  in  a  company  like  this  tell  you  the  condition 
of  those  countries  morally,  or  rather  immorally.  I  could  not  tell  you  the 
vile  practices  that  are  known  in  those  lands.  Where^  French  rule  has 
been  introduced,  they  are  freer  from  the  oppression  though  not  much  from 
the  immorality.  Everywhere  we  find  the  terrible  consequences  of  this 
false  faith.  Look  at  the  condition  of  the  women.  In  Morocco  Womtaia 
they  frequently  tell  us,  **  What  is  the  good  of  talking  to  us  ii«o««o. 
about  Jesus  Christ  and  spiritual  things  ?  Why  don't  you  go  and  talk  to 
the  cows  f  We  have  no  souls."  That  is  the  state  of  things,  dear  friends, 
within  five  days'  journey  of  London.     There  are  millions  of  women  in 
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o{h^co  who  do  not  know  whether  they  have  any  souls  or  whether  they 
liave  not.  And  that  is  because  they  are  under  the  teaching  of  Mohammed- 
anism.  Under  Mohammedanism  women  are  looked  upon  as  animals.  I 
asked  a  man  once,  ''Now  what  is  the  price  you  would  pay  for  a  good 
wife?"  "Well/'  he  said,  "about  the  same  as  a  mule — about  X12  or 
£14." 

Yea  have  also  heard  something  about  the  decrease  of  population.     The 

population  of  Xorth  Africa  is  not  so  great  to-day  as  it  was  a  thousand  years  ago. 

^^^        Now  here  is  a  remarkabk  fiict  on  the  other  side.  In  Algeria,  where 

popoktioa.    ^^^3^  ^^^®  ^^  ^^7  y^^^  ^^  French  rule,  the  population  is  increas-  | 

iDg  pretty  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  every  year.    That  is  because  r- 

there  is  a  firm  government  under  which  oppression  is  done  away  with  to  some  ! 

extent.'  and  there  is  security  for  life  and  property.    There  is  no  security  for  life  | 

and  property  for  a  native  in  Morocco.    There  is  security  enoogh  for  Europeans,  I 

but  none  for  natives.    Then  as  to  commerce.    There  is  a  proverb,  "  Where  the         / 

Turkish  horse  sets  its  hoof  the  grass  never  grows."    The  proverb  passes  among 

the  Arabs  of  North  Africa.    The  Turkish  horse  is  a  synonym  for  the  Turkish  ^ 

Government,  though  these  people  are  not  under  the  Tnrki^  Government  now. 

There  is  the  clearest  evidence  aUke  as  to  things  social,  commercial,  and  religious, 

that  the  people  are  sunk  almost  as  low  as  the  heathen,  and  certainly  very  much  ! 

lower  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  Augustine,  Cyprian,  and  Tertullian,  when  ( 

there  were  four  or  five  hundred  bishops,  and  I  cannot  say  how  many  diuiches  in 

North  Africa. 

< 

Bev.  F.  Lion  Cachet  (Secretary,  Dutch  Reformed  Missionary  Society) : 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  congratulate  Dr.  Schreiber  as 
being  one  of  the  most  fortunate  speakers  at  public  meetings,  considering  a 

that  a  few  words  of  his  spoken  ten  years  ago  about  the  increase  of  Islam  in 

the  Dutch  Archipelago  have  borne  such  splendid  fruit  in  the 

^Dutch  GoTcra-  present  day.    The  new  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 

Mi^^i^T-      a  few  days  after  he  came  into  power,  sent  a  circular,  to 

all  the  Protestant  Missionary  Societies  in  Holland ;  and,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read  this  circular,  of 
wliich  the  following  is  a  translation. 

**  Netherlands  India. — An  Appeal. 

''Attention  is  drawn  to  what  Dr.  Schreiber,  Secretary  of  the  Rhenish 
Mission  at  Barmen,  has  pointed  out  ten  years  ago,  that  the  number  of  Mission- 
aries in  Dutch  India  should  be  greatly  increased,  in  order  to  counteract  the 
growing  influence  of  Islam  there,  and  it  is  further  shown  how  great  the  need 
yet  is  that  the  number  of  Missionaries  should  be  increased.  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  article  deserves,  in  every  respect,  your  attention,  and  I  therefore  do 
myself  the  pleasure  to  offer  jovl  a  copy  thereof.  I  need  hardly  state  that  the 
Government  would  value  it  highly  if  the  Missionary  Societies  in  the  Netherlands 
would  put  forth  their  utmost  efforts  to  increase  the  number  of  Missionaries  in 
Dutch  India,  and  to  counteract  the  increasing  influence  of  Islam  among  the 
heathen  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. — Signed,  Keuchenius.** 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  most  important  document  if  you  just 
take  into  consideration  that  for  at  least  sixty  or  seventy  years  the  Mission- 
aries could  not  go  where  they  liked  just  on  account  of  Mohammedanism ; 
because  the  Mohammedans  knew  they  were  patronised  by  the  Government. 
Now,  however,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  calls  upon  the 
^lissions  to  increase  the  number  of  Missionaries  so  as  to  further  Missionary 
work  among  the  heathen.     Oh,  if  we  could  do  it ! 
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I  can  upon  ereiy  CSiristi&n  man  and  eveiy  Oirisftian  woman,  not  only 
in  ttus  bdl,  to  aasisfc  ns.  WeaienotridL  I  do  not  aak  for  monej.  Bat 
I  do  ask ;  help  and  assist  ns  witti  joor  pnjen,  so  timt  the  doon  heing 
thrown  open  we  can  find  the  means  to  preadi  Chxist  not  only  in  Jav» 
where  oar  Sodeij  laboon^  hot  all  over  the  whole  of  the  idands  in  the 
Indian  Aiy^jripelagowith  their  thirty  milKnnsofheathenand  Mohammedans 
under  the  Ddtch  sway. 

Oonnt  ynsL  Umbrntg  8liim  (Netherlands  Misnonaiy  SocMty) :  Mr. 
(Aainnan,  ladiei^  and  gentlemen^ — ^I  have  to  b^gin  by  i^wlogiBing  for  my 
Knglish,  which  is  n  little  bad,  for  I  am  not  accostomed  to  ^eak  English. 
It  may  be,  sir,  that  I  who  am  not  a  Missionaiy,  a  layman  only,  may  be 
allowed  to  tpeiik  a  few  words  on  Mtwions.  Perhaps  it  may  seem  bold  for 
me  to  do  so  after  all  the  learned  speeches  we  haTe  heard:  bat  I  cannot  be 
dlent  aboat  the  blessings  that  I  saw  in  India  that  were  broaght  by  the 
Mjssions  and  the  Missionaries  of  the  Datdi.  In  the  Mohammedan  worid 
when  the  men  marry,  they  choose  their  wives  aooording  to  their  outward 
gifts^  idiidi  are  lialJe  to  change;  bat  the  Christian  Missionary  makes  men 
attentiTe  to  the  inner  worth  <^  the  woman.  In  the  sdux>ls  I  thoa^t  how 
Christianity,  the  Go^d,  is  like  the  kaven  that  the  widow  pat  into  the 
floor. 

The  Ghairman:  I  am  sore  that  if  any  other  gentleman  wishes  to 
speak  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  him.      I  cannot  let  this  meeting 
eofne  to  an  end  without  saying  how  deeply  impressed  I    TaiMku 
have  been    by  the  testimony  we  have  had  regarding    tiitt^iaj. 
the  pic^iress  of  Mohammedanism  and  of  Christianity  in  Java  and 
Dntdh  uidia.    I  have  never  heard  statements  more  convincing,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  satisfactory  than  those  which  we  have  received 
ficom  our  Dutch  firiends.    But  when  Dr.  Schreiber  lamented  that  the 
number  of  pilgrims  had  enormously  increased  firom  Java  to  Mecca, 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  number  had  largely  increased,  not 
because  the  fidth  of  Islam  had  increased,  but  because  steamships 
make  pilgrimage  more  easy.    I  find  the  same  thing  going  on  in 
India,     ^e  number  of  pilgrims  increases  year  by  year;  and  yet 
we  know,  as  Mr.  Sell,  firom  Madras,  has  told  us,  that  Islam  is  losing 
itc  bigoftrfin  India.    The  increase  of  pilgrimage  is  simply     xutaia 
'a  result  ci  the  increase  of  steam  navigation.    I  ask  your  XafiaiMiiif 
attention  to  the  fiu;t,  that  with  the  extension  of  education     ^'c*^* 
in  Java,  while  Islam  has  increased  Christianity  has  increased  still 
more.     Now  this  is  also  the  experience  which  we  have  in  India; 
with  the  education  of  the  Mohammedans  the  bigotry  of  Moham- 
medans is  losing  its  force;  they  grow  more   enlightened;  and  as 
they  are  growing  more  enlightened  they  are  coming  to  see  more 
clearly  the  good  that  is  in  Christianity. 

A  Delegate :  Mr.  Chairman, — I  represent  the  oldest  Dutch  Society.  I 
have  a  word  to  say.  I  want  to  give  the  same  good  thanks  that  are 
pestowed  to  you  by  the  Rev.  lion  Cachet.    I  can  i^d  one  thing  to  what 
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he  has  told  jou  about  our  new  Ministrj.  Our  Society  lias  had  the  honour 
of  being  presented  to  the  Minister  of  OoIonieSy  and  he  has  asked  us  to 
give  him  some  ideas  upon  several  points  that  will  be  useful  in  helping 
forward  Missions.     lie  promised  that  the  Government  would  help  us  in  { 

all  matters.    I  am  happy  to  say  that  during  the  past  year  there  bias  been  / 

more  sympathy  between  the  various  Societies  in  Holland.  Our  little 
Holland  has  not  a  good  name  for  Missionary  efforts,  but  since  last  year  r 

there  has  been  a  Conference,  and  a  new  bond  of  qrmpathy.  '  ^ 


Bishop  Crowther  of  the  V iger  closed  the  meeting  with  prayer. 


t 


OPEN    CONFERENCE. 


Second  Meeting. 


BUDDHIBU  AND  OTHER  HEATHEN  SYSTEMS;  THEIR  CHARACTER 
AND  INFLUENCE  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE  OF  CHRISTIANITY, 
\  THE  LIGHT  OF  ASIA;*  AND  «  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLDr 

{Wtdm/uday  aftemoonj  June  IZth,  in  the  Lower  Hall). 

Sir  Monler  Monier-Williams,  KCXE.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  (of  the  Universitj 

of  Oxford),  in  the  chair. 

Acting  Secretaijy  Rev.  W.  Stevenson,  KJL 
Bey.  Or.  Thompion  (of  Boston,  U.S.A.,)  offered  prayer. 

Bvddhism. 

Hie  Chairman :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  should  certainly  have 
preferred,  as  Chairman,  limiting  myself  to  the  pleasant  duty  of 
introducing  abler  speakers  than  myself,  had  I  not  been  spedally 
requested  to  open  the  Conference  to^y  by  putting  before  you  a  few 
of  the  chief  contrasts  between  the  essential  doctrines  of  Buddhism 
and  of  Christianity. 

It  is  one  of  the  strange  phenomena  of  the  present  day,  that  even 
educated  persons  are  apt  to  fall  into  raptures  over  the  doctrines  of 
Buddhism,  attracted  by  the  bright  gems  which  its  ad-     xitmij 
mirers  cull  out  of  its  moral  code  and  display  ostentatiously     •'■iiwrm. 
while  keeping  out  of  sight  all  the  dark  spots  of  that  code,  ftll  its 
trivialities,  and  omitting  to  mention  precepts,  which,  indeed,   no 
Christian  could  soil  his  lips  by  uttering.    It  has  even  been  asserted 
that  much  of  the  teaching  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  based  on 
previously  current  moral  precepts,  which  Buddhism  was  the  first  to 
introduce  to  the  world  five  hundred  years  before  Christ.    But  this  is 
not  alL    The  admirers  of  Buddhism  maintain  that  the  xiMU^tor 
Buddha  was  not  a  mere  teacher  of  morality  but  of  many      ^'^ 
other  great  truths.    He  has  been  justly  called,  say  they,  ''  the  Light 
of  Asia,"  though  they  condescendUngly  admit  that  Christianity  as  a 
later  development  is  more  adapted  to  become  the  religion  of  the  world . 

Let  us,  then,  inquire  for  a  moment  what  claim  Gautama  Buddha 
has  to  this  title, — the  "  Light  of  Asia  "  ?    Now,  in  the  first  place, 
those  who  give  him  this  name  forget  that  his  doctrines  .  ^^j^  ^^^ 
only  spread  over  Eastern  Asia ;  and  that  Mohammed  has 
^  much  right  as  Buddha  to  be  called  the  *'  Light  of  Asia."    But 
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was  the  Buddha,  in  any  trae  sensei  a  light  to  any  part  of  the  mnU  ? 
It  is  certainly  trae  that  the  main  idea  implied  by  Buddhism  is 
intellectual  enlightenment     Buddhism  means,  before  all  things, 
KfttBr««r    enlightenment  of  mind,  resulting  from  intense  8elf-<»ii« 
BwUhiMt    centration,  finom  intense  abstract  meditation,  combined 
csiicbttuMnt  ^j^{^  ((^Q  exercise  of  a  man's  own  reasoning  fiumlties  and 
intuitions.    It  was  only  after  such  a  course  of  meditation  that  the 
Eo-called  light  of  knowledge  burst  upon  the  man  Grautama.    It  was 
only  then  that  he  became  Buddha,  uie  enlighten^  one.    We  read 
in  *'  Lalita  Vistara"  that  at  the  supremo  moment  of  this  enlighten- 
ment, actual  flames  of  light  issued  from  the  crown  of  the  Buddha's  head. 
Of  what  nature,  then,  was  this  so-called  light  of  knowledge 
that  radiated  from  the  Buddha?     Was  it  the  knowledge  of  ms 
own  deep  depravity  of  heart  ?  or  of  the  origin  of  sin  7    No,  the 
Buddha's  light  was  in  this  respect  profound  darkness.     He  confessed 
himself  a  downright  Agnostic.    The  origin  of  the  first  evil  act  was 
to  him  an  inezplicabk  mystery.     Was  it  then  a  knowledge  of 
the  goodness,  justice,  and  holiness  of  an  omnipotent  CSreator?    Was 
it  a  knowledge  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  ?   No,  the  Buddha's  light  was 
in  these  respects  also  utter  darkness.   In  these  respects  too,  he  acknow* 
ledged  himself  a  thorough  Agnostia     He  knew  nothing  of  the 
existence  of  any  Supreme  Being — of  any  being  higher  than  himself. 
wiiatBvddha  What  then  was  the  light  that  broke  upon  the  Buddha? 
cUamwiiW.  What,  after  all,  was  this  enlightenment  which  has  been 
so  much  written  about  and  extolled  ?    AH  that  he  claimed  to  have 
uiscovered  was  the  origin  of  suffering  and  the  remedy  of  suffering. 
All  the  light  of  knowledge  to  which  he  attained  came  to  this,  that 
suffering  arises  from  indulging  desires ;  that  suffering  is  inseparable 
from  life ;  that  all  life  is  suffering,  and  that  suffering  is  to  be  got 
rid  of  by  the  suppression  of  desires,  and  by  extinction  of  personal 
existence.    You  see  here  the  first  great  contrast.    When  the  Buddha 
said  to  his  converts,  *^Come,  follow  me,"  he  bade  them   expect 

chrirf  e^  *^  f^^  '^^  ^^  suffering ;  he  told  them  to  stamp  out 
suffering  by  stamping  out  desires.  When,  the  Christ  said 
to  His  disciples,  *'  Come,  follow  Me,"  He  bade  them  expect 
suffering;  He  told  them  to  glory  in  their  sufferings;  to  rejoice 
in  their  sufferings ;  nay,  to  expect  the  perfection  of  their  characters 
through  suffering.  It  is  certainly  noteworthy  that  both  Christianity 
and  Buddhism  agree  in  asserting  that  all  creation  travaileth  in  pain — 
in  bodily  suffering,  in  tribulation.  But  mark  the  Vast,  the  vital  dis- 
tinction in  the  teaching  of  each.  The  one  taught  men  to  aim  at 
tho  glorification  of  the  suffering  body,  the  other,  at  its  utter 
annihilation.  What  says  our  Bible?  We  Christians,  it  says,  are 
members  of  Christ's  Body— of  His  flesh  and  of  His  bones — of  that 
Divine  Body  which  was  a  suffering  Body — a  cross-bearing  Body — ^and 

A  toatnit   ^^  ^^^  ^  glorified  Body — an  ever-living,  life-giving  Body. 

^"^         A  Buddhist,  on  the  other  hand,  repudiates  as  a  simple 

impossibility  all  idea  of  being  a  member  of  the  Buddha's  body. 
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Sow  oonld  a  Buddhist  be  a  member  of  a  body  which  was  burnt, 
which  was  dissolved,  which  became  extinct  at  the  moment  when 
the  Buddha's  whole  personality  became  extingoished  also  ? 

But,  say  the  admirers  of  Buddhism ,  at  least,  you  will  admit 
that  the  Buddha  told  men  to  get  rid  of  sin  and  to  aim  at  sanctity  of 
life.    Nothing  of  the  kind.    The  Buddha  had  no  idea  of  j^^^q^^.^^,^^ 
)     sin,  as  an  offence  against  God ;  no  idea  of  true  holiness,    of  •!»  ud 
^      What  he  said  was, "  Get  rid  of  the  demerit  of  evil  actions,     ^""^^"^ 

and  store  up  merit  by  good  actions."    This  storing  up  of  merit,  like 
;     capital  at  a  bank,  is  one  of  those  inveterate  propensities  of  human 
ni^ore,  which  Christianity  alone  has  delivered  men  from. 

Only  the  other  day  I  met  an  intelligent  Sikh  from  the  Punjab,  and 
asked  lum  about  his  religion.  He  replied,  "  I  believe  in  one  God, 
and  I  repeat  my  prayers,  called  Japji,  every  morning  and  evening. 
These  prayers  occupy  six  pages  of  print,  but  I  can  get  through  them 
in  little  mate  than  ten  minutes."  He  seemed  to  pride  himself 
on  this  rapid  recitation  as  a  work  of  increased  merit.  I  said,  ^^  What 
else  does  your  religion  require  of  you  ?  "  He  replied,  ^'  I  have  made 
one  pilgrimage  to  a  holy  well  near  Amritsar.  Eighty-five  steps 
lead  down  to  it.  I  descended  and  bathed  in  the  sacred  pooL  llien 
I-  ascended  one  step  and  repeated  my  Japjl  in  about  ten  minutes. 
Allien  I  descended  again  to  the  pool  and  bathed  again,  and  ascended 
to  the  second  step  and  repeated  my  Japji  a  second  time.  Then  I 
descended  a  third  time  and  bathed  a  thirtL  time,  and  ascended  to  the 
third  step  and  repeated  my  Japji  a  third  time;  and  so  on  for  the 
whole  eighty-five  steps,  eighty-five  bathings,  and  eighty-five 
repetitions  of  the  same  prayers.  It  took  me  exactly  fourteen  hours, 
firom  5  p.m.  one  evening  to  7  a.m.  next  morning."  I  asked, 
^^  What  good  did  you  exp^  to  get  by  going  through  this  task?  " 
He  replied,  ^'  I  hope  I  have  laid  up  a  great  store  of  merit,  which  will 
last  me  for  a  long  time."  This,  let  me  tell  you,  is  a  genuine  Hindu  idea. 
It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Brahmamsm,  of  Hinduism,  of  Zoroastriamsm. 
It  is  equally  a  Mohammedan  idea.  It  is  even  more  a  ^nUha^^ 
Buddhist  idea.  Buddhism  recognises  the  terrible  con-  tcbMj. 
sequences  of  evil  actions,  but  provides  no  remedy  except  the  storing 
up  of  merit  by  good  actions  as  a  counterpoise.  The  Buddha  never 
claimed  to  be  a  deliverer  from  sin.  He  never  pretended  to  set  any  one 
free  from  the  bondage  of  sinful  acts  and  sinfril  habits.  He  never  pro- 
fessed to  provide  any  remedy  for  the  leprosy  of  sin,  any  medicine  for  a 
dying  siimer.  On  the  contrary,  by  his  doctrine  of  Karma  he  bound 
a  man  hand  and  foot  to  the  consequences  of  his  own  acts 
with  chains  of  adamant.  He  said  in  effect  to  every  one 
of  his  disciples,  "  You  are  in  slavery  to  a  tyrant  of  your  own  setting 
up.  Your  own  deeds,  words,  and  thoughts,  in  the  present  and  former 
states  of  being,  are  your  own  avengers  through  a  countless  series 
of  existences.  If  you  have  been  a  murderer,  a  thief,  a  liar,  impure, 
a  drunkard,  you  must  pay  the  penalty  in  your  next  birth,  either 
in  one  of  the  hells,  or  as  an  unclean  animal,  or  as  an  evil  spirit. 
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or  as  a  demon.  Yoa  cannot  eacapei  and  I  am  powerlesa  to  set  joa 
free.  ^'  Not  in  the  heavensi**  says  the  Dbamma-pada,  *^  not  in  tha 
midst  of  the  sea ;  not  if  thou  hidest  thyself  in  the  clefts  of  the 
mountains,  wilt  thoa  find  a  place  where  thoa  canst  escape  the 
force  of  thy  own  evil  actions." 

Contrast  the  first  words  of  Christ :  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Loid  ia 
upon  me,  because  He  hath  sent  me  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives, 

. ^    and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound." 

ckrM'ti«M«j.  Y^g^  Jq  Christ  alone  tliere  is  deliverance  firom  the  bondage 
of  former  transgressions,  irom  the  prison-hoose  of  former  ains, — a 
total  cancelling  of  the  past,  a  complete  blotting  out  of  the  handwriting 
that  is  against  us ;  the  opening  of  a  clear  course  for  every  man  to 
start  afresh ;  the  free  gift  of  pardon  and  of  life  to  every  criminal|  to 
every  sinner,  even  the  most  heinous. 

But  here  again  I  seem  to  hear  some  admirers  of  Buddhism  say : 
We  admit  the  force  of  these  contrasts ;  but  surely  you  will  allow  that 
in  the  law  of  Buddha  we  find  precepts  which  tell  us  not  to  love  the 

world;  not  to  love  money ;   not  to  show  emnity  towards 
I  "*     our  enemies ;  not  to  do  unrighteous  acts ;  not  to  ooounit 

impurities ;  to  overcome  evil  by  good,  and  to  do  to  others 
as  we  would  be  done  by.  Yes,  I  admit  all  this ;  nay,  I  admit  even 
more.  I  allow  that  some  Buddhist  precepts  go  beyond  the  conre- 
sponding  Christian  injunctions ;  for  the  laws  of  Buddha  prohibit  all 
killing,  even  of  animals,  for  food.  They  demand  total  abstinence 
from  stimulating  drinks,  disalk>wing  even  moderation  in  their  use. 
They  bid  all  who  aim  at  th6  highest  perfection  to  abandon  the 
world  and  lead  a  life  of  celibacy  and  monkhood.  In  fine,  they  enjoin 
total  abstinence,  because  they  dare  not  trust  human  beings  to  be 
temperate.  How,  indeed,  could  they  trust  them,  when  they  promise 
no  help,  no  Divine  grace,  no  restraining  power?  The  glory  of 
Christianity  is,  that  having  freely  given  that  power  to  man,  it  trusts 
him  to  make  use  of  the  gift.  It  seems  to  speak  to  him  thus : — ^Thy 
Creator  has  endowed  thee  with  freedom  of  choice,  and  therefore 
respects  thy  liberty  of  action.  He  imposes  on  thee  no  rule  of  total 
abstinence  in  regard  to  natural  desires;  He  simply  bids  thee  keep 
them  within  bounds,  so  that  thy  self-control  and  thy  moderation  may 
be  known  unto  all  men.  He  places  thee  in  the  world  amid  trials  and 
temptations,  and  sajs  to  thee, ''  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,"  and 
by  its  aid  thou  majest  overcome  them  all. 

And,  believe  roe,  the  great  contrast  between  the  moral  precepts  of 

Buddhism  and  Christianity  is  not  so  much  in  the  letter 
**jjj^j*     of  the  precepts,  as  in  the  motive  power  brought  to  bear 

in  their  application.  Buddhism  says :  Be  righteous  by 
yourselves  and  through  yourselves,  and  for  the  final  getting  rid  of  all 
sufiering,  of  all  individuality,  of  all  life  in  yourselves.  Christianity 
says :  Be  righteous  through  a  power  implanted  in  you  from  above, 
throui^h  the  power  of  a  life-giving  principle,  freely  given  to  you, 
and  always  abiding  in  you.     The  Buddha  said  to   his  foUowers^ 
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^Tike  nothing  firom  me,  tnist  to  no  one  bnt  yourselves."   Christ  said, 
and  says  to  us  still, — ^*  Take  all  from  Me,  take  this  free  gift,  put  on 
this  spotless  robe,  eat  this  bread  of  life,  drink  this  living 
water."    He  who  receives  a  priceless  gift,  is  not  likely  a  4MiB«uka 
to  insult  the  giver  ot  it.      He  who  accepts  a  snow-  iMa^iiriat 
white  robe,  is  not  likely  willingly  to  soil  it  by  impure 

'  1     acts.    He  who  tastes  life-giving  bread,  is  not  likely  to  relish  husks. 

^  He  who  draws  deep  draughts  at  a  living  well,  is  not  likely  to  prefer 
the  jpoUuted  water  of  a  stagnant  pool.  If  any  one  therefore  insists  on 
placing  the  Buddhist  and  Christian  moral  codes  on  the 
same  level,  let  him  ask  himself  one  plain  question : — ^Who  ^"^^*^^|"^ 
woold  be  the  more  likely  to  lead  a  godly,  righteous,  and  ^^ 
sober  life, — a  life  of  moderation  and  temperance,  a  life  of  holiness 
and  happiness, — the  roan  who  has  learnt  his  morality  from  the  extinct 
Buddha,  or  the  man  who  draws  his  morality  and  his  holiness  from 
the  living,  the  eternal,  the  life-giving  Christ  ? 

Still  I  seem  to  hear  someone  say.  We  grant  all  this;  we  admit  the 
troth  of  what  you  have  stated.  Nevertheless,  for  all  that,  you  must 
allow  that  Buddhism  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  India  by 
setting  bee  its  teeming  population  before  entangled  in 
the  meshes  of  ceremonial  observances  and  Brahmanical 
priestcraft.  Yes,  I  admit  this.  Nay,  I  admit  even  more  than  this. 
I  admit  that  Buddhism  conferred  many  other  benefits  on  the  millions 
inhabiting  the  most  populous  part  of  Asia.  It  promoted  progress  up 
to  a  certain  point.  It  preached  purity  in  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
though  only  for  the  storing  up  of  merit.  It  proclaimed  the  brother- 
hood ot  humanity.  It  avowed  sympathy  with  social  liberty  and 
freedom.  It  gave  back  much  independence  to  women.  It  inculcated 
universal  benevolence,  extending  even  to  animals;  and  from  its 
declaration  that  a  man's  future  depended  on  his  present  acts  and 
conditions,  it  did  good  service  for  a  time  in  preventing  stagnation, 
promoting  activity,  and  elevating  the  character  of  humanity.  But  if, 
after  making  these  concessions,  I  am  told  that,  on  my  own  tu^i^i^ 
showing.  Buddhism  was  akind  of  introduction  to  Ghristi- imtrtdo«tiM  t* 
anity,  or  that  Christianity  is  a  kind  of  development  of  ^*«****»»"y' 
Buddhism,  I  must  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  a  little  longer  while  I 
point  out  certain  other  contrasts  which  ought  to  make  it  clear  to 
every  reasonable  man,  how  vast,  how  profound,  how  impassable  is  the 
gulf  separating  the  true  religion  from  a  mere  system  of  morality 
founded  on  a  form  of  pessimistic  philosophy. 

And,  first  of  all,  let  us  note  that  Christ  was  Oodsent,  whereas 
Buddha  was  self-^ent.     Christ  was  with  His  Father  from  everlasting, 
and  was,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  sent  by  Him  into  the    o«tPMti 
world  to  be  bom  of  a  pure  virgin  in  the  likeness  andutwMaOhiiit 
fashion  of  men.     Buddha,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  force  •^■•*^^ 
derived  from  his  own  acts,  passed  through  innumerable  bodies  of 
gods,  demi-gods,  demons,  men,  and  animals  until  he  reached  one  out 
of  numerous  pupposed  heavens,  and  thence  by  his  own  will  descended 
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upon  earth  to  enter  the  side  of  his  mother  in  the  form  of  a  white 
elephant.    Then  Christ  came  down  from  heaven  to  be  bom  on  earth         « 
ThMBbifth    in  A  P^f  ^^^  humble  station,  to  be  reared  in  a  cottage,        / 
todMth.     to  be  trained  to  toilsome  labour  as  a  working  man.     The        / 
Buddha  came  down  to  be  bom  on  earth  in  a  rich  and  princely  fSunilyy         ' 
to  be  brought  up  amid  luxurious  surroundings,  and  finally  to  go        ) 
forth  as  a  mendicant,  begging  his  own  food,  and  doing  nothing  for     ^  \ 
his  own  support.    Then  again,  Christ,  as  He  grew  up,  showed  no      ^) 
signs  of  earthly  majesty  in  His  external  form ;  whereas  the  Buddha      J 
is  described  as  marked  with  certain  mystic  symbols  of  universal      f 
monarchy  on  his  feet  and  on  his  hands,  and  taller  and  more  stately 
in  frame  and  figure  than  ordinary  human  beings.    Then  when  each 
entered  on  his  ministry  as  a  teacher,  Christ  was  despised  and  rejected 
by  kings  and  princes,  and  followed  by  poor  and  ignorant  fisher- 
men, by  common  people,  publicans,  and  sinners.    The  Buddha  was 
honoured  by  kings  and  princes,  and  followed  by  rich  men  and  learned     i 
disciples.    Then  Christ  had  all  the  treasures  of  knowledge  hidden  in     ) 
Himself,  and  made  known  to  His  disciples  that  He  was  Himself  the     ( 
Way  and  the  Tmth,  Himself  their  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctifioa-       \ 
tion,  and  redemption.    The  Buddha  declared  that  all  enlightenment 
and  wisdiHn  were  to  be  attained  by  his  disciples, — ^not  through  him,    , 
but  through  themselves  and  their  own  intuitions^ — and  that,  too,  only 
after  long  and  painful  discipline  in  countless  successive  bodily  exist- 
ences.   Then,  when  we  come  to  compare  the  death  of  each,  the 
contrast  reaches  its  climax.    For  Christ  was  put  to  death  violently 
by  wicked  men,  and  died  in  agony  an  atoning  death,  suffering  for 
the  sins  of  the  world  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  leaving  behind  in 
Jerusalem  about  one  hundred  and  twentv  disciples,  after  a  short 
ministry  of  three  years ;  whereas  the  Buddha  died  peacefully  among    ^ 
his  friends,  suffering  from  an  attack  of  indigestion,  at  the  age  of    | 
eighty,  leanng  behind  many  thousands  of  disciples,  after  forty-five     i 
years  of  teaching  and  preaching.    And  what  happened  after  the 
death  of  each  r    Christ  the  Holy  One  saw  no  conruption, 
After  iaath.    j^^^  ^^^^  again  iu  His  present  glorified  body,  and  is  alive 
for  evermore;  nay,  has  life  in  Himself  ever-flowing  in  life-giving 
streams  towards  His  people.    Buddha  is  dead  and  gone  for  ever. 
His  body,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  own  disciples,  was 
burnt  more  than  four  hundred  years  before  the  advent  of  (Sirist, 
and  its  ashes  distributed  everywhere  as  relics.    Even,  according 
to  the  Buddha's  own  declaration,  he  now  lives  only  in  the  doctrine 
Ooetriatt    which  he  left  behind   him    for    the    guidance    of   his 
MBtrmsttd.   followers.      And  here  again,  in  regard  to  the  doctrine 
left  behind  by  each,  a  vast  distinction  is  to  be  noted.      For  the   '^ 
doctrine  delivered  by  Christ  to  His  disciples  is  to  spread  by  degrees 
everywhere  until  it  prevails  eternally;    whereas  the  doctrine  left 
by  Buddha,  though  it  advanced  rapidly  by  leaps  and  bounds,  is, 
according  to  his  own  admission,  to  fieide  away  by  degrees,  till  at  the    ).. 
end  of  tive  thousand  years  it  has  disappeared  altc^ether  firom  the   ,  \ 
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filthy  and  another  Bnddha  mnst  descend  to  restore  it  Then  that 
other  Boddha  must  be  followed  by  countless  succeeding  Buddhas  in 
Bucceeding  ages;  whereas  there  is  only  one  Christ,  who  can  have  no 
sacceasor,  for  He  is  still  alive,  and  for  ever  present  with  His  people. 
^  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world/' 

Then  observe,  that  although  the  Buddha's  doctrine  was  ultimately 
written  down  by  his  discijues  in  certain  collections  of  m^^m.^^.^ 
books,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  dod^ne  of  Christ,  yet  andtfaa 
that  a  gulf  of  difference— a  fundamental  difference  of  *'**'*^*'**^ 
character — separates  the  sacred  books  of  each,  the  Bible  of  the  Christian 
and  the  bible  of  the  Buddhist.  The  Christian's  Bible  claims  to  be  a 
aapematoral  revelation,  yet  it  attaches  no  mystical,  talismanic  virtue 
to  the  mere  sound  of  its  words.  On  the  other  hand,  the  characteristic 
of  the  Buddhist  bible  is  that  it  utterly  repudiates  all  claim  to  be  a 
supernatural  revelation ;  yet  the  very  sound  of  its  words  is  believed  to 
possess  a  meritorious  efficacy,  capable  of  elevating  any  one  who  hears 
it  to  heavenly  abodes  in  future  existences.  In  illustration,  I  may 
advert  tola  legend  current  in  Ceylon,  that  once  on  a  time  five  hundred 
bits  lived  in  a  cave  where  two  monks  daily  recited  the  Buddha's  law. 
These  bats  gained  such  merit  by  simply  hearing  the  sound  of  the 
words,  tbat  when  they  died  they  were  all  re-bom  as  men  and  ulti- 
nu^jyasgods. 

Ye^affain,  I  am  sure  to  hear  the  admirers  of  Buddhism  say — ^'  Is 
it  n^  the  case  that  the  doctrine  of  Buddha,  like  the    iruonof 
^    "  'ne  of  Christ,  has  edf-aacrifice  as  its  key-note  ?^Mir-M0riflot,-« 
be  it  so.    I  admit  that  the  Buddha  taught  a  kind  of    *^^»^ 

THBcrifice.  I  admit  that  it  is  recorded  of  the  Buddha  himself  that  in 
one  previous  existence  he  plucked  out  his  own  eyes,  and  that  in  another 
he  cut  off  his  own  head,  and  that  in  a  third  he  cut  his  own  body  to 
pieces  to  redeem  a  dove  from  a  hawk.  But  note  the  vast  distinction 
between  the  self-sacrifice  taught  by  the  two  systems.  Christianity 
demands  the  suppression  of  selfishness;  Buddhism  demands  the 
total  suppression  of  sel^  with  the  one  object  of  extinguishing  all 
consciousness  of  self.  In  the  one,  the  true  self  is  elevated  and  in- 
tensified ;  in  the  other  the  true  self  is  annihilated  by  the  practice  of 
a  fidae  form  of  non-selfishness,  which  has  for  its  final  object  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  Ego— the  utter  extinction  of  personal  individuality. 

Then  note  other  contrasts : — 

According  to  the  Christian  Bible,   regulate   and  eanctify  the 
heart's  desires  and  affections ;  according  to  the  Buddhist,    ^^^^^^^  ^ 
suppress  and  destroy  them  utterly  if  you  wish  for  true   MUMtitf,-* 
sanctification.    Christianity  teaches  that  in  the  highest     *^*^^ 
form  of  life  love  is  intensified ;  Buddhism  teaches  that  in  the  highest 
state  of  existence  all  love  is  extinguished.    According  to  Christianity : 
Go  and  earn  your  own  bread;  support  yourself  and  your  family. 
Marriage,  it  says,  is  honourable  and  undefiled,  and  married  life  is  a 
fields  on  which  holiness  may  grow  and  be  developed.     Nay,  more, 
Christ^mself  honoured  a  wedding  with  His  presence,  and  took  up 
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little  children  in  His  arms  and  blessed  tbem.  Buddhism,  on  the 
other  hand,  says :  "  Avoid  married  life;  shun  it  as  if  it  were  a  burning 
pit  of  live  coals ;"  or,  having  entered  on  it,  abandon  wife,  children,  and 
home,  and  go  about  as  celibate  monks,  engaging  in  nothing  but  in 
meditation  and  recitation  of  the  Buddha's  law — that  is,  if  you  aim 
at  the  highest  degree  of  sanctification.  And  then  comes  the  impor- 
tant contrast :  that  no  Christian  trusts  to  his  own  works  as  the  aole 
meritorious  cause  of  salvation ;  but  is  taught  to  say : — ^I  have  no  merit 
of  my  own,  and  when  I  have  done  all  I  am  an  unprofitable  servant. 
Whereas  Buddhism  teaches  that  every  man  must  trust  to  his  own 
works — to  his  own  merits  only.  Fitly,  indeed,  do  the  rags  worn  by  its 
monks  symbolise  the  miserable  patchwork  of  its  own  self-righteousness. 
Not  that  Christianity  ignores  the  necessity  for  good  works.  On  the 
contrary,  no  other  system  insists  on  a  lofty  morality  so  strongly ;  but 
only  as  a  thankoffering— only  as  the  outcome  and  evidence  of  fidth ; 
never  as  the  meritorious  instrument  of  salvation. 

Lastly,  we  must  advert  again  to  the  most  important  and  essential 

of  all  the  distinctions  which  separate  Christianity  from  Buddhism. 

Christianity  regards  personal  life  as  the  most  precious,  the  most 

Tk«chitf    sacred,  of  all  possessions,  and  God  Himself  as  the  highest 

**^^'**^     example  of  intense  personality,  the  great  I  AM  that  I  au  ; 

and  teaches  us  that  we  are  to  thirst  for  a  continuance  of  personal 

life  as  a  gift  from  Him.    Nay,  more,  that  we  are  to  thirst  for  the 

living  God  Himself,  and  for   conformity   to  His  likeness;   while 

Buddhism  sets  forth  as  the  highest  of  all  aims  the  utter  extinctiodvof 

personal  identity — ^the  utter  annihilation  of  the  Ego— of  all  existence 

in  any  form  whatever,  and  proclaims,  as  the  only  true  creed,  the  ultiA 

mate  resolution  of  everything  into  nothing,  of  every  entity  into  pure 

nonentity.    "What  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?"   says  the 

Christian.    "  What  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  extinction  of  life  ?" 

says  the  Buddhist. 

It  seems  a  mere  absurdity  to  have  to  ask,  in  concluding  this 

Buddu  or   address  :  W^hom  shall  we  choose  as  our  Guide,  our  Hope, 

^*™* '     our  Salvation — the  light  of  Asia,  or  the  Light  of  the  World ; 

the  Buddha,  or  the  Christ  ?     It  seems  a  mere  mockery  to  put  this 

final  question  to  rational  and   thoughtful  men   in  the  nineteenth 

century :  Which  book  shall  we  clasp  to  our  hearts  in  the  hour  of 

death — the  book  that  tells  us  of  the  extinct  man  Buddha,  or  the 

Bible  that  reveals  to  us  the  living  Christ,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  ? 

Rev.  W.  Shoolbred,  D J).  (United  Presbjrterian  Mission,  Bajputana) : 
^Ir.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — ^The  Jain  religion  has  claims 
on  our  notice  and  investigation  from  its  relation  to  Buddhism,  and  as 
B«utoatD  still  numbering  among  its  adherents  not  a  few  of  the 
Ba<uhuB.  richest  and  most  influential  merchants  of  Northern  India. 
At  the  last  census  their  numbers  stood  at  close  on  half  a  million  in 
the  whole  of  India,  of  whom  nearly  400,000  lived  in  Bajputana. 
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Tho  date  and  cause  of  its  rise  are  alike  baried  in  obscurity.    The 
modem  Jains,  indeedi  claim  for  it  a  higher  antiquity  than  Buddhism, 

V  and  contend  that  Jainism  is  the  original  fSdth,  and  Buddhism  a  later 

^    offshoot  and  sectarian  growth.    To  this  view  the  results  of  the  most 
recent  investigations  lend  some  support ;  and  the  Jains  would  seem 
to  be  the  direct  successors  and  representatives  of  the  Nigantha  sect^ 
' !    mentioned  in  the  edicts  of  Asoka. 

Like  the  Buddhists  they  have  invented  a  succession  of  twenty-four 
saints,  called  TirUumkarSj  who  have  risen  in  the  world  as  great  religious 
^1  leaders  and  teacher3,and  passed  away  to  sinless  perfection.  j»^-^^ 

'  The  first  ofthese  is  said  to  have  beenjBiAa6i)«;,  and  the  last  ^'•'"**~ 
two  ParswancUh  and  Afahdviraj  who  are  said  to  have  lived  within  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  each  other,  and  of  whose  existence  some 

f  historical  traces  are  professedly  found.    Pdrawan&th^  who  lived  two 

!  and  half  centuries  before  Sakyamuni,  is  held  to  be  the  founder  of 
the  Jain  religion ;  and,  as  such,  his  image,  seated  in  an  attitude  of 

\  profound  repose,  finds  a  place  in  their  temples,  and  is  the  chief  object 

j'  of  their  worahip.  Mah&vira  they  regard  as  S&kyamuni's  teacher  and 
spiritual  guide. 

The  origin  of  Jainism  is  no  less  obscure  than  the  date  of  its  rise. 
Its  philosophical  and  ethical  systems  are  in  almost  perfect  accord  with 
those  of  Buddhism:  and  if  its  cosmogony  leans  more  to  that  sate  tf  tfifiM 
of  some  Hindu  systems,  that  bet  seems  scarcely  to  afford    »kM«^ 
sufficient  ground  for  the  entire  separation  and  active  hostility  which 

i  afterwards  obtained  between  the  sects.  The  same  law,  however,  holds 
in  religious  as  in  family  quarrels — ^the  closer  the  relationship  the  more 
bitter  the  enmity.  The  causes  which  have  led  to  the  survival  of 
Jainism  in  India,  while  the  Buddhist  fiedth  has  been  wholly  driven  firom 
the  country,  are  also  somewhat  obscure.  But  the  fact  that  the  Jains 
fianned  the  smaller  sect,  mutually  hating  and  hated  by  the  dominant 
Buddhists,  would  recommend  them  to  the  merciful  consideration  of 
the  Brahmans,  if  it  did  not  lead  them  to  make  common  cause  with  these 
old  and  bitter  enemies  of  the  Buddtnst  faith.  Besides  this,  the  Jains 
seem  to  have  made  timely  concessions  to  the  Brahmans  which  still 
crop  out  in  peculiarities  in  their  ritual.  Not  the  least  marked  of 
thfi»e  is,  that  not  its  own  priesthood,  but  Brahmans,  generally  minis- 
ter in  the  Jain  temples,  and  perform  the  marriage  and  other  religious 
ceremonies  among  the  members  of  the  sect. 

The  entire  Jain  community  is  divided  into  eighty-four  gachc/uu, 
or  families.  But  all  of  these,  again,  are  comprised  under  two  great 
divisions,  or  sects — ^the  StvetdmSara,  or  white-robed;  and  ^*^',^^„.  ' 
the  Digamharaj  or  sky-clad.  These  denominations  are 
believed  to  date  from  the  two  first  founders  of  the  faith — P&rswanith 
and  Mah^vlra.  The  former  is  said  to  have  worn  one  white  sheet 
round  his  person,  and  the  latter  to  have  carried  his  asceticism  the 

,  length  of  dispensing  with  dress  altogether.  In  these  modem  days, 
however,  this  personal  distinction  between  the  two  sects  is  less  marked. 

^  Since  the  Digambar  priests  do  not  now  go  naked,  but  lay  aside  their 
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clothes  only  at  meals.    The  difference  between  the  two  sects  is  not 
confined  to  one  of  clptbes,  bat  extends  to  no  fewer  than  seven  hundred      ^ 
points  of  doctrine  and  practice,  all  of  the  most  trivial  kind,  although  ^    , 
eighty-four  at  least  are  regarded  by  the  Jains  themselves  as  of  the  ^  • ) 
very  last  importance.  ^^ 

The  Jain  priesthood  proper  are  called  Jatis,  a  name  which  indi-\ 
cates  the  renouncing  of  the  world  for  devotion.    They  are  vowed  to 
celibacy  and  a  religious  life ;  and,  although  not 
in  the  temples — a  duty  which,  as  already  mentioned 
always  been  discharged  by  the  Brahmans — ^they  read 
sacred  books  of  their  faith,  and  are  in  return  supported  by  the  gifts      I 
and  benefactions  of  the  laity.    Such,  at  least,  ought  to  be  their     \ 
position  and  character.    But  for  centuries  the  Jatis  have  more  and    ,  f 
more  ceased  to  play  the  part  of  priests.    They  are  found  now  engag-  ^ ' 
ing  in  banking  and  conmiercial  adventures,  or  acting  as  quack  doctom    '  / 
and  necromancers.    They  thus  amass  large  fortunes,  wear  l6ng,  oiled     .- 
and  scented  hair,  and  flowing  dresses  of  the  finest  white  muslin,  and  ^  < 
many  of  them  live  in  almost  unconcealed  concubinage  in  defiance  oi  1 1 
the  rules  of  their  order.  \ 

As  a  natural  recoil  from  this  state  of  things,  a  very  strict  religious  ^ ' 
order^calledDAfinduM, whose  name — fromc2&ttndna,toseek — vindicates 
A  BAtani  that  they  are  seekers  after  truth,  has  arisen  as  rivals  of  < 
'••'t^^  the  Jatis.  These  have  in  great  measure  usurped  the  / 
place  in  public  estimation  of  their  less  rigorously  ascetic  brethren,  r  • 
They  practise  the  most  rigid  asceticism,  never  wash  their  persons  or  i ' 
clothes,  wear  dirty  rags  over  their  mouths  to  prevent  insects  from 
flying  in  or  being  injured  by  their  breath,  and  carry  about  with  them 
cotton  mops  to  sweep  the  ground  or  floors  they  trc^  or  sit  down  on, 
lest  they  should  inadvertently  crush  an  ant.  So  far  do  they  carry 
this  pretence  of  guarding  the  sacredness  of  insect  life,  that  they  j  f 
will  drink  no  water  which  has  no£  first  been  boiled  and  strained.  It  '/ 
can  well  be  imagined  that  such  being  their  personal  habits,  the  odour  J 
of  sanctity  in  which  they  live  is  £Eur  from  being  a  pleasant  one,  and 
makes  their  presence. felt  by  one  of  the  senses  at  least  even  when 
at  a  considerable  distance  off. 

The  religions  tenets  of  the  Jains  differ  little  from  those  of  the  4 
Buddhists.    Like  them  they  are  atheists,  and  do  not  believe  in  A  >  [ 
itsteBeto    great  first  Cause,  personal  or  otherwise.    Matter  they  i 
Bsidhucit.   hold  to  be  eternal.     Soul  and  spirit  are  not  distinct  from  f 
the  living  principle  in  man  and  animal,  but  only  manifestations  of  i^\ 
it.    This  living  principle  or  spirit  is  bom  again  and  again,-  passing  j 
through  myriad  states  of  existence,  until,  by  the  practice  of  virtue 
and  asceticism,  Mokaha  or  Nirvana  is  attained.    This  stage  of  per-  4 
fection  consists  in  emancipation  firom  life  and  its  evils,  and  especially  I 
from  the  necessity  of  being  bom  again  into  a  body.     Considerable  I 
difference  of  opinion  obtains  as  to  whether  the  state 
Nirvana  is  one  of  utter  annihilation,  or  only  of  profound 
apathy  and  calm,  resulting  firom  the  extinction  of  all  knowledg 
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pawMii  and  derire.  Bat  pmetieany  there  is  no  difference;  for 
those  buyp7  mortals,  the  TtftihanharSf  who  are  supposed  to  h^vo 
.  reached  this  state,  and  are  worshipped  by  the  Jains,  are  believed  to  have 
^  '  no  knowledge  o(  or  connection  with  homan  or  any  other  affidrs,  and 
to  be  as  utterly  unaffected  and  unaffecting  as  the  blocks  of  stone  out 
of  which  their  images  have  been  hewn.  With  the  Jains  practical 
religion  consists  in  tenderness  to  life  of  all  kinds,  and  in  niifMiiMi 
the  cultivation  of  calmness  and  continence,  truth  and  nUsiw* 
chastity.  Of  these  practical  duties,  however,  the  first  only — ^to 
abstain  from  taking  animal  life — ^is  considered  essential.  To  regard 
it  is  deemed  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  religion;  and  to  violate  it, 
the  greatest  of  sins.  To  this  fearof  taking  life  are  due  those  singular 
customs  observed  by  the  priesthood,  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. Even  the  laity  will  not  eat  after  dark,  lest  unwittingly  they 
should  swallow  a  fly;  and  will  not  use  a  lamp,  unless  that  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  gauze  cover  to  protect  insects  from  the  flame. 

Such  is  a  brief  biid*8-eye  view  of  Jidnism  and  its  teachings.  Let 
us  proceed  now  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  doc&ines  of 
Jainism  and  Christianity;  first,  on  the  dogmatic  and  jaiaimmnA 
philosophical,  and  then  on  the  practical  sUle.  In  all  ci^riitiuttj* 
religions  the  fimdamental  doctrines  are  those  which  centre  in  the 
Deitr, — His  being,  attributes,  and  relations  to  the  universe.  Start- 
ing nom  these,  we  find  that  Jainism  holds  a  purely  negative  position. 
The  founder  of  its  creed  seems  to  have  ignored  and  taken  no  account 
of  the  existence  of  a  God,  rather  than  to  have  positively  denied  it. 
But  when  he  affirms  that  the  universe  of  matter  and  spirit  is  un- 
created and  eternal, — that  all  things  have  gone  on  in  anxMrtnddK> 
unbroken  oyde,  aelf-devekmed  and  self-contiolled,— that  •^^  ^^^ 
deeds  lead  necessarily  to  their  own  reward  or  punishment  without 
a  lawgiver  or  law,  and  that  the  end  and  perfection  of  all  being  is 
a  state  of  utter  unconsciousness  if  not  of  positive  annihilation,  he 
leaves  no  place  in  the  universe  for  Otoi,  and  stamps  his  creed  with 
the  brand  of  atheism.  In  this  we  see  a  natural  recoil  from  the 
Brahmanical  teachings  of  his  age.  Neither  in  the  dogma  of  the 
pure  absolute,  nor  in  the  pantheistic  frision  of  Gh>d  with  nature,  nor 
m  the  Yedio  deification  of  the  powers  of  the  universe,  nor  in  the 
rising  Polytheism  and  multiplication  of  dumb  idols  could  the  founder 
of  the  Jain  and  Buddhist  fidths  have  found  any  satb£Eu^on  to  the 
cravings  of  his  spirit  after  the  living  GtxL  And  so,  repelled  by  the 
teachings  of  the  Brahmans  and  the  popular  superstitions  alike,  he 
took  up  a  purely  negative  position,  and  constructed  a  scheme  of  the 
universe  from  which  God  was  practically  excluded.  But,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  the  negative  doctrine  of  its  founder  has  in  these  days  been 
carried  out  by  his  priestly  followers,  and  merged  into  a  pure  atheism 
of  the  most  positive  and  aggressive  kind.  As  Creator,  as  Lawgiver, 
as  Buler,  the  Deity  is  rigorously  excluded  from  the  scheme  of  the 
universe,  and  no  place  is  found  for  Him  among  the  works  of  His 
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But  wlifle  J&iDism,  M  hiU  aal  tra^  I7  ili  pdeifti^  k  t^ 
of  ^pnre  atheism,  ito  lay  uiwriwi^  weoiBng  feom  flwir  godi— 

foond  eygj  J  wlwiB  laMiig  jorgemtod  Om^  gMtoBO  cf  >  mmw—  ./ 
ovwiuliiig  uoMip  iMtj'f  joining  vift  Hirir  jN^fUiMliB  HiniBi 
neJgfabopM  in  iiUi'Ai|HHng  s  iwiHMicity  rf  Motgodfc  Wiiba 
convening  with  intelligent  Jain  bjBien  aboofc  dm  great  eenlnl  iiiliei  of 
religum^  and  deploring  the  alheifln  whkh  cnta  diem  off  bvai  the  knoiriedlgB 
and  love  of  the  tnie  CM,  ''whom  to  know  ia  Ufa  atemel,*  I  liaf»  of^ 
been  met  with  the  eama  lejoindeTp  **  Why,  what  do  yon  takn  na  ior  t  We^ 
too,  believe  in  a  God  who  ii  abown  alL" 

Thus  does  the  hnman^iiit  over  cmta  for  a  IKfina  XUhM^aiid  if  yoa 
expdtheGod-oQosdoosieeitythodoor,it  wiDatni^twaynlam  tytba 
window.  God  has  made  dia  ipiiit  cJF  mam  wilfc  mftmta  i**"f**p  and 
desires,  which  nothing  bat  ffia  own  inftmta  lova  can  fill  and  aatttfy.*'  Bvar 
in  the  history  of  the  laoe  doea  this  deep  CKfing  mamftwt  itenilf  Wo  ftad 
it  hoisting  forth  in  Jaooba  aqgoiined  ciy,  ''TbU  ma^  IjP<V 
5!Sy  Thee^  Thy  name;"  in  Moeed'oiger  entreaty,  *< I  beaeeAnme^ 
show  me  Ihy  i^ory;"  and  in  andi  kngbi^  jnei iiing  wtter 
ances  of  the  in^ired  BmbniBt  as  them:  <<My  aool  Ointeth  for  Ihm 
.  .  .  to  see  Thy  power  and  Thy  ^017;"  ''My  heart  and  n^  fledi  criolh 
out  for  the  li vine  God;*  "  My  aool  waitelh  for  the  Lord  mota  than  they 
that  watch  for  uie  moniing.*  To  this  longing,  yearning  ciy  of  the  hunaa 
heart  Jainism  can  give  no  aetisCaction,  no  response.  1^  oar  ^**F*<J™fff 
and  sorrows  we  want  anther  on  whom  Divine  booom  wa  can  pillow  oar 
weaiy  heads.  Wo  need  a  Esther^s  loving  mr  into  which  wa  can  poor  aU 
oar  wants  and  wishes^  to  lAom  wa  can  o^  for  sympathy  and  aid.  Tb 
these  wants  and  a^iiratkms  of  the  race  Jainism  presaiiU  an  empty  void. 

Jainism  tells  as  that  wo  are  fstherlem  creatorm  in  a  f athenem  wod^ 
that  neither  now  nor  ever,  neither  here  nor  hereafter,  shall  wa  hear  a 
father^s  voice,  or  see  a  f ather^s  face^  or  bo  embraced  in  the 
arms  of  a  f athei's  love.  Christianity  alone  f  ally  mtisfim  aU 
them  cravings  of  oar  spirits.  It  reveals  God  to  as  as  a  faitb- 
f ol  Creator,  as  a  boontif ol  Benefactor,  aa  the  Giver  of  eveiy  good  and 
perfect  gift,  as  conecting  and  disciplining  as  by  His  providential  rale,  lead- 
ing  us  on  to  higher  mms  and  the  perfection  of  oar  being; — as  bearing  with 
OS  even  in  oar  sin  and  rebellion,  and  with  infinite  love  seeking  to  win  aa 
back  to  Himself  by  giving  His  best  and  greatest  gift  for  oar  redemption 
and  complete  salvation.  The  God-man  Christ  Jesus  lovingly  leads  as  bade 
to  the  Father's  honm  whidi  we  had  left,  to  the  Eather^s  love  which  we  had 
forfeited  and  yarned,  and  teaches  us,  looking  ap  with  a  new  and  more 
trustful  love  and  sonsfaip,  to  cry,  "  Our  Father  in  heaven,"  once  angry  with 
us,  but  now  reconciled,  the  Hearer  and  the  Answerer  of  prayer,  oar  God  and 
Guide  throogh  life,  and  afterwards  oar  ezoeeding  great  reward'  and 
everlasting  inheritance.  Here,  then,  in  this,  the  fundamental  truth  and 
oentro  of  religion,  Oiristianity  stands  out  on  a  height  immeasurably  abova 
Jainism.  It  satisfies  the  cravings  which  the  atheistic  faith  only  mocks  and 
tantalises,  and  fiUs  the  adiing  void  which  the  latter,  if  it  dom  not  create 
and  widen,  at  least  Imves  hopelesdy  yawning  in  the  soul. 

The  second  great  problem  with  which  all  religion  has  to  deal  is    Li  j 
to  point  oat  a  Savioor  and  a  way  of  salvation  to  oar  lost  and  ^^ty 
humanity.     Let  as  see  how  Jainism  compares  with  Christianity 
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in  aolviiig  this  great  and  crodal  question.    Since  Jaimsm  has  no 
God,  it  luis  oonseqaentlj  no  Divine  Savioor  to  offer,  bjxM  jaUMia 
whom  sin  and  its  goilt  may  be  banishftd^  and  sinners  may     >«*>■«* 
.   be  renewed  and  lifted  up  into  nnion  and  fellowship  with  the  Divine. 
Bat  it  may  be,  and  has  been  said  in  argument  with  myself  that  the 
nrthankars  hold  Uie  place  and  dischaige  the  offices  of  savioor  to  the 
^    fidtowers  of  their  fidtii.    Let  as  examine  how  this  can  be.    These 
r      '   saintly  men  are  sapposed,  by  long  coarses  of  festing  and  ansterity,  to 
have  saved  themselves.    Bat  as  their  salvation  consists  either  in  the 
annihilaticm  of  their  being,  or  a  state  of  utter  onconscioasness, 
>  I  in  whidi  they  can  know  and  desire  and  do  nothing,  it  is  dear  that 
^         when  they  have  attained  to  this  state  they  can  do  absolutely  nothing 
in  the  way  of  saving  their  followers. 

^         Bat,  it  is  said,  **  They  have  left  their  t4W^hingB  and  example  behind 

•  them,  to  serve  as  lights  to  soide  their  disciples  in  ihe  same  path  and  to  the 
game  happy  gosL"    Bat  a&  experience  has  shown,  that  to  lift    ^  ^_ 
men  up  oat  of  the  mire  of  sin,  to  renew  their  hearts  snd  ^Ji^^^Sm. 

(  gaide  tnem  in  the  paths  of  righteoosnesi,  something  more  is 

needed  than  mere  precept,  however  aoand;  and  mere  example,  however 
perfect.    This,  neither  Jainism  nor  any  other  humanly  contrived  reUgion 
can  sopply.    Man,  with  a  sinful  natare,  beoet,  as  he  is,  with  temptation 
on  every  side^  has  in  himself  no  power  to  f dlow  the  path  of  purity,  how- 
n     ever  wdl  marked  out,  or  to  emulate  and  copy  an  example^  however  noble 
I    ;  and  lofty.    He  must  be  bom  again  by  a  Divine  Spirit  acting  on  his  ipirit 
j  •'  from  without.    He  must  be  lifted  up  out  of  the  mire  of  sin  by  a  Divine 
hand  held  out  to  help  him.    His  weak  knees  must  be  strengthened;  his 
faltering,  stumbling  feet  guided;  his  head  shdtered  from  the  assaults  of 
evil  by  a  power  and  a  spirit  higher  and  mightier  than  his  own.     And 
where  in  Jainism.  or  in  any  merdv  human  system,  is  sudi  a 
saving,  purifymg,  gnidmg,  perfecting  power  to  be  found?     ^SmT 
^^^M  its  priests,  the  DMindia$,  while  sometimes  in  their 

v^^Mial  pride  arrogating  sinlessness  to  themselves,  never  dare  daim  to 

*  .  nft  reached  that  ]^rf ection  which  wiU  free  them  ^m  being  bom  again 
^^  Jn>  other  bodies,  ud  raise  them  to  the  longed-for  emanripaticn  of  their 
'    Dsng.    As  for  the  Uuty^if  you  talk  to  them  of  salvation,  they  will  tell 

yon  that  it  is  not  for  them,  that  they  have  no  hope  of  attaining  it,  that 

their  dafly  lives,  their  thoughts,  and  words  and  deeds,  their  veiy  occupations, 

^  all  drag  them  down  more  hopdesdy  into  the  vortex  of  sin  and  demerit, 

I  |)  and  into  the  misery  of  bdng  endlesdy  bom  again  into  new  bodies  with 

their  fresh  heritage  of  sin  and  woe. 

Now  contrast  this  with  the  Saviour  and  salvation  which  Christianity 
has  to  ofier.    It  holds  out  to  us  a  Divine^viour,  able,  and  as  willing  as 
able,  to  save  to   the    very  uttermost.'"'  A  Saviour,  who,  ^-^^ 
alm^ty  in  power,  took  upon  Him  our  guilt,  and  made  expia-       MTtT^ 
tion  for  our  sin;  who,  by  virtue  of  His  Divine-human  nature, 
lays  his  hand  at  once  on  divinity  aud  humanity,  reconciles  us  to  €k)d, 
j  bnngB  us  not  only  into  fellowship  with  the  Divine,  but  into  the  relation  of 
'  a  higher  and  more  perfect  sonship,  and  by  His  Spirit  renews  and  sanctifies 
'  our  wholo  nature,  and  makes  us  worthy  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light.    This  is  the  very  Saviour  whidi  our  poor,  lostg 
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ruir^  Immaiiity  ntadi.  Bit  oaA^vmn  liHMJcn  Jill  w-ifiNM'ott 
poDution  and  dqpniidfttioiL  ffiipneioiMibkoicuiiiihdlOTrriMttMgfl 
Hisl^xitcan  auictify  w  lAoQjry  and  kftd  w  in  ffii  own  peKfaofr  wajte 
ffis  own  holy  hearaiL  :.  <  i 

Ab  tlie  result  of  our  teoond  oamgmmMip  flianlKm^  JUabm  k  fomd  t* 
immde  no  Savkmr,  and  a  nhatfon  irUdi^  as  ifc  oopImwi^  k  imattitnai 
to  all  but  a  ftw  fafoorad  iMingib  and  kaa  baan  aotelg^ 
attained  bjr  cntj  tMnlj-loiir  In  aa  maaj  tJinniimd  imata. 
Bi  addSlkii  to  all  tiU%*  fha  Jafai  adfatton  k 'mil  fegr 
acquired  bjr  kaq^  faal%  aiaoen^Hoiii^  and  ansfceritfaa ;  n.^. 

thiooi^  Okki  to  won  Irf  a-aiula  aet  of  iulli,  wl^ 

hnman  epitit  into  contaet  irflh  !tM  IkMoM^  and  ^^  y 

in«  higbiBr  and  Brriner  lifeu  ^  ••'•'/ 

As  a  third  point  of  oompariton^  tet  na  coma  to  the 
mofality  of  the  two  qntenUi   Ihk  is  the  one  point  iii  nhU 

snda  oot.iMit  •taNniglj,..aad  in  regard  to  nUeh  f£i 
ImirenmoetboaetfolljaMrtitadaima.-  .KornfflitW 
mied  that  the  loiindar  of  Jainiam 'taaehee .  m  wknMltf^ 
lerffoHj  para  and  perfaek  It  leana  too  mnbh,  pBriayaj  'to'.tw 
Euney  as  oppoaed  to  the'  atemar  and  mofe  inanlr  viitaea,'  BaJL 
high  praise  mi^  be  eonoeded  to  it— -that  nomere  onteide  id; 
is  80  nobk  m  mondity  tandliti  that  in  aonie .  tf  ^ 
cepcs  n  antieqpated  the  teaofainfla  of  .U19  Ooapely.and  diaplqred.iH) 
diffiisiTe  philanthropy  only  eao^TliM  ly  the  highJBr  anddifiiiBr  qpiiife 
whidi Christianity breathea.  Bnt the  eioeUenoe of  Jabiniflnlitj iit 
the  cold  beanty  of  the  marUe  rtatiplB^  poffieGt.in  iionn  and. pore  iai 
cobor,  but  yoid  of  the  bfeatli  ^^Itfe^  Or  rrther  it  ia  an  engine^ 
with  shaft  and  cnmk  and  lever.and  whiatfa  all  eompletey  but  wiw  no* 
steam  power  to  set  it  in  nioti(nL*and  energise  it  lor  ^food.  iW 
central  Uot  and  &tal  defect  'of  Jainisnii  ake  Boddhism,  ia  ita^ 
atheism.  Striraed  of  the  anthority  of  a  aaprame  lawgiTer  and  jndge^^, 
it  is  a  moial  code,  but  not  a  moral  power.  With  no  mspiringlKLvme,' 
Spirit  to  raise  and  guide  and  strengthen,  its  purest  precepts  feU. 
dead,  its  perfect  morality  was  inoperetiTe.  Tbe  fiust  of  its  £mare  aa; 
a  m<ml  system  is  patent  on  the  veiy  Bwctao^  of  its  community. 

If  we  look  to  ita  priesthood,  we  find  the  older  sacerdotal  caste,  the  Tolif^' 
as  we  have  already  seen,  falsetto  the  tows  of  their  order,  given  up  to  a 
iWHfaiib  ^^*^^  meroenaxy  ^lirit,  and  eoltivating  aelf-gratification  in; 
'  '  place  of  that  sdf-renunciatiim  whidi  tMr'  founder  practised' 
and  enjoined.  If  we  torn  to  the  new  order  of  DkOndia  ascetics,  we  find, 
them,  while  obsstiing  the  letter,  violating  the  spirit  of  that  tenderness  to^  t^ 
life  which  is  the  prima  ai^  caiential  law  of  their  religion.  IVue,  they  wQl  ^  r, 
not  drink  water  idbicfa  haa  not  been  boiled,  lest  it  should  contain  livii^|  f ! 
genns ;  but  as  the  bailing  ifeMlf  must  kiU  thessii  they  rel^g^ 
its  attendant  sin  to  the  Jain  kity;  who  supply  to  the  priebShood,  not  thefr } 
drinking  water  only,  but  all  the  cooked  food  iriiioh  they  use.  Thuathej' 
demhre  their  own  sin  on  the  Ittly..  Ohxist»  who  knew  no  sinf^^aa  made  sm^ 
and  a  coxae  for  ua;  and  the  tme  law  of  adf<aaorifioa  enjoins  that  the  priesjk* 
dMaU,  aa  far  aa  poonhk^  take  upon  him  the  sua  of  the  people.    Buttiie* 
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Jioiii  priesis  rovene  the  law,  and  endeavoar,  though  vainly,  to  roll  the 

baiden  of  their  sins  upon  the  people,    llien  these  holy  men  are 

guilty  of  a  much  worse  and  grosser  violation  of  the  law  of  self-^i^KN^it^ity. 

',    sserifice  and  love  even  than  this.    After  partaking  of  food,  they 

carefully  buiy  in  the  earth  any  fragments  that  remain,  lest  these  should 
fan  into  the  hands  of  some  hungzy  sinner  and  preserve  his  life,  in  which 
case,  they  argue,  any  sins  he  might  afterwards  commit  would  be  visited  on 

)    them,    llkis  horrible  and  inhuman  doctrine  they  not  only  practise  them- 

selvefl^  but  teach  their  lay  followers  to  practise,  with  the  inevitable  result  of 

'     dtyinff  up  at  their  source  the  springs  of  charity  and  benevolence.    The 

wealthy  laity  are  only  too  prone  to  learn  and  practise  the  lessons  of  their 

^^   priestly  instructors ;  and,  while  careful  with  cheap  and  ostentatious  charity 
to  throw  a  few  handfuls  of  grain  every  morning  to  feed  ^^^^     ^^ 
pigeons  and  sparrows,  for  which  God's  providential  care  has  ^' 

)    made  ample  provision,  they  turn  away  £rom  their  doors,  unfed  and  unclad, 

I  their  poor,  starving,  and  iiaked  brother  whom  God  has  entrusted  to  their 
diarity  aiul  care.  Thus  they  gratify  at  once  their  avarice  and  selfishness, 
which  teadies  them  that  it  is  better  to  let  a  brother  starve  than  risk 

\    t?fHy*"^f*g  partakers  in  his  sins. 

i  Kor  does  their  tenderness  for  animal  life  hinder  the  Dhunduu  from 
practising  and  conniving  at  suicida  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  Dhundia 
or  ZttuiuJifM,  for  there  are  female  members  of  the  priestly  body,  _^^^ 

as  wdl — it  sometimes  happens,  I  say,  that  one  of  them,  weary        ^ 
;  of  the  worid,  or  flattered  anddazzleid  by  the  promise  of  a  splendid  funeral 
procsssion,  cremation  in  sandal  wood,  and  oi  being  canonised  as  a  saint, 

;  will  take  upon  himself  a  vow  of  voluntary  starvation,  and  carry  this  out 
with  the  connivance  of  the  Jain  community,  priestly  and  lay  alike.    Such 

.(  religious  suicides  are  common  in  Bajputana,  and  two  of  .them  have  come 
under  my  own  cognisance.  In  both  cases  the  Jains  gloried  in  the  suicidal 
act,  and  reosted  all  interference  to  save  its  victim,  who,  in  one  case,  was 
saired  only  by  calling  in  the  authority  of  the  British  magistrate.  It  thus 
appears  that  tenderness  for  animal  hie  has,  among  the  strictest  sect  of  the 

/    Jain  priesthood,  degenerated  into  care  only  for  ants  and  flies. 

!         Kor  is  it  otherwise  with  the  laity.    We  have  seen  how,  under  the 

I    distorted  teadiing  of  their  priests,  they  have  no  bowels  of  compassion  for  a 
starving  brother-man.    Greed  of  gain,  no  less  than  a  refined    -.  _. 
sdfishnesSy  leads  them  to  violate  th^  the  greatest  of  their  moral  ^* 

precepts.  Any  day  one  can  see  the  Jain  merchants,  who  are  so  tender  to 
a  fly,  and  so  scrupulous  about  taking  the  life  of  an  ant,  overloading  their 

^  I  tired  camek  with  merchanduse  until  uiey  fall  dead  by  the  way,  piling  hard 

^  bundlcB  on  the  galled  back  of  a  wretched  pony,  and  remorselessly  twisting 
the  tails  and  goading  the  raw  and  bleeding  flanks  of  jaded  buUocks.     In 

I  short,  one  living  among  them  speedily  becomes  alive  to  the  fact,  that  a 
refined,  albeit  religious,  selfiflhness  is  the  mainspring  of  all  their  seeming 
goodness.    Theirs  is  not  the  sentiment  of  the  poet — 

^  He  prayeth  weU  who  loveth  well 
^  Both  man  and  bird  and  beast ; " 

but  the  desire  of  la3ring  up  for  themselves  merit  by  thapractise  of  a  cheap 
benevolence,  which  disappears  in  utter  selfishness  as  soon  as  it  comes  into 
conflict  with  their  avarice  and  worldly  gain. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  predept  of  tenderness  for  life  has 
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utterij  dwarfed,  if  not  swallowed  up,  all  otlier  moral  oUigatidni. 
Let  a  man  pay  the  commony  one-flided  obsenrance  to  tma  law, 
and  strictly  cany  out  the  caste  roles  of  his  brotherhoodi  and  he 
may  vi(date  aU  the  other  moral  precepts  with  impunity.  He  may  lie,  steal, 
be  incontinent  and  unchaste,  and  live  a  life  of  open  on,  without  incurring 
censure  or  running  any  risk  of  ezconmiunioatkm  at  the  hands  of  his 
co-religionists. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  Ohristianity  has  no  less  ognally  failed  than 
Jainism,  and  the  impure^  immoral  Utcs  of  many  nominal  Christians  may  U 
cited  as  proof  of  the  allegation.  IVue,  alasl  only  too  tru<L 
But  what  we  daim  for  Ohnstianity  is  this — ^that  wherever  it  iii 
really  recsiTed«  wherever  Christ  is  living  in  the  heart  by  faitfa^ 
there  Christ's  image  reflected  in  a  pure  morality  will  more  or  less  perfectly 
be  found;  for  it  Ues  in  that  faith  as  an  inherent  virtue  and  power,  that 
wherever  it  enters  it  works  by  love,  purifies  the  heart,  and  overcomes  tbA 
worid.*  Jainism,  even  in  its  highest  type  of  priesthood,  has  lost  the  veiy. 
ground  idea  of  its  morality,  and  distorted  its  philantbr^.  into  la  diseased 
and  cruel  selfishness,  while  it  has  utterly  faued  to  raise  the  morafitjof 
tim  people  among  whom  it  was  most  widely  propagated.  Ghrisiaanityi 
on  the  contrary,  raises  and  ennobles  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  received; 
and  has  to  be  credited  with  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  our  western' 
civilisation.  ..'....»"• 

As  a  fourth  point  of  oomparison  between  Jainism  and  Christianity^ 
let  us  look  at  the  eschatolc^  of  the  two  religions,  and  discover  Vba 
individual,  spiritual  results  to  which  they  respectiyel/ 
lead.    The  Jain  religion  teaches  that  man  is  perfect^ 
only  after  myriads  of  births  into  this  and  other  worlds,  Und  VJ^ii 
long  and  painful  process  of  penance  and  maceration ;  and  that  the 
perfection  of  his  being  consists  in  his  attaining  to  a  state  of  uttbr' 
annihilation,  or  one  in  which,  delivered  from  Si  knowledge,  desire^ 
and  a£fection,  he  eternally  remains  in  a  condition  of  'entire  uncon- 
sdons  repose,  affecting  and  being  affected  by  nothing  in  this  tmivme. 
One  can  easily  understand  how  Uiis  utterly  eolourless  and;  despairing 
view  of  the  future  state  of  humanity  was  by.lpgical  sequence  forced 
upon  the  founder  of  that  fiedth.    God  has  formed  the  soul  of  man  fori   . 
Himself  that  He  might  set  up  His  throne  there  and  dwell  in  it  in  love.-  ( 
He  giftedlit  with  longings  and  deep  desires  which  nothing  but  an; 
indwelling  Gk)d.can  fill  and  satisfy.    But  when  the  founder' 
'of  Jainism  banished  God  from  the  universe,  when  he  left'  U 
no  loving  Father  and  King  to  occupy  the  thronl^  of  .xnan*s  hearL  he'  4 
found  it  necessary  to  get  rid  of  those  desires ,  which  jcibthing  iii,<h)u;*,  ^" 
system  could  satLfy. '  Hence  that  goal  of  man's  'betng  which  rnocks* 
at  and  disappoints  all  his  most  fondly  cherished  hop^ 

Turn  now  to  Christianity,  and  mark  the  contrast.  The 
which  it  sets  before  man  is  not  the  annihilation  or  destruction 
xhtcadfltiu*tthe  sinless, perfection  of  his  nature.    Not  the'  paralyi 

^*v^      and  death  of  his  powers  of  knowing  and  desiring  and 
loving,  but  theiijentire  emancipation  from  all  that  is  vile  and  sinful    - 
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itid  idfiBh,  their  infinite  expansion  and  unbounded  satisfaction, 
shall  be  a  knowledge  ever  widening  to  embrace  the  undimmed  glories 
of  the  Grodhead  and  the  wonders  of  His  universe.  His  desires,  ever 
enlarging,  shall  be  ever  more  abundantly  satisfied,  and  his  love  shall 
ever  rise  and  bum  with  a  purer  and  brighter  flame.  In  the  glowing 
language  of  an  Apostle,  ^^  He  shall  be  able  to  comprehend  with  aU 
saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  heifi;ht,  and  to 
know  the  love  of  Christ  which  passeth  knowledge,  that  he  may  be 
filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  Grod."  In  short,  while  eternal  eztino- 
tion  is  the  goal  of  being  which  Jainism  sets  before  its  votaries, 
eternal  life  is  that  whidi  Christianity  holds  out  to  its  followers ;  and 
the  Jain's  apotheosis  is  the  eztincticm  of  all  knowledge,  the 
's  is  that  transcendent  spiritual  exaltation  which  nacMiuftuA 
oonsists  in  knowing,  because  loving,  the  only  true  God,  ti«Mi4Mtk. 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  has  sent,  whom  to  know  is  Ufe  eternal : 
^  For  we  sftoU  know,  even  as  we  are  known." 

Looked  at  front  another  pdnt  of  view,  the  contrast  between  the 
and  Christian  future  hopes  is  very  strikmg.    When  death  visits  a 
hoQsdiold,  when  some  beloved  one  is  taken  away,  what  ray 
of  lig^t  illuminates  the  darkness  of  the  gravel    In  such  dr-  S^JJ^H^^m^ 
comrtanoeB  I  have  often  asked  the  mourning  husband  or  father, 
''Have  you  no  hope  of  seeing  and  meeting  your  dear  one  again f    Sur- 
prise at  the  question  would  for  a  moment  banish  even  the  poignancy  of 
grief,  to  be  followed  by  a  sad  shake  of  the  head,  and  the  despamng  cry, 
''How  Aould  It    My  loved  one  is  gone,  gone  for  ever  1 "    How  diould 
the  Jain  mourner,  indeed,  or  the  Buddhist,  or  the  Hindu,  or  any  other 
believer  in  transmigration,  be  able  to  cherish  any  hope  of  seeing  again  their 
dear  ones  departed!    The  loved  individuality  is  lost  for  ever.    The  soul 
that  responded  to  their  love  may  now  be  inhabiting  the  body  of  a  dog,  or 
a  snake,  or  some  loathsome  reptile.    The  holders  of  such  a  creed  mourn  as 
those  who  have  no  hope;  and  the  blackness  of  a  rayless  night  settles  down 
upon  the  grave.    On  the  other  hand,  how  glorious  are  the  hopes  which  the 
Goqpel  gives  us  I    Our  dead  are  not  lost,  but  gone  before,  are     ^ 
waiting  to  welcome  us  to  the  heavenly  shore  and  the  mansions  %^rnifirrfiirt* 
of  Uiss.    niere  we  shall  recognise  them  with  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  and  an  intenser  love,  where  there  shall  be  no  more 
where  "Qod  shall  wipo  away  all  tears." 

I         As  a  fifth  and  final  point  of  comparison,  look  at  Jainism  and 
Christianity,  as  aggressive  and  Missionary  religions,  proposing  to 
conquer  the  world,  and  win  men  of  every  clime  and  creed   j^j^m^ 
to  the  one  dominant  faith.    In  its  pristine  vigour  the  «: 
fi>llower8  of  the  Jain,  as  of  the  Buddhist,  faith  seem  to 
have  risen  to  the  conception  of  its  high  Mission  to  extend  its 
empire  in  an  ever-widening  circle  over  every  nation  of  the  earth. 
I    But  from  this  high  conception  it  speedily  fell,  and  for  centuries, 
'    fEur  from  extending,  its  empire  has  gradually  been  shrinking  and 
contracting,  until  the  members  of  its  community  can  be     jdain 
counted  by  a  few  hundred  thousands  among  the  teeming    <f^«A 
millions  of  India.    Jainism  as  a  creed  is  slowly  dying  out,  and  its 
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end  is  not  far  distant    It  hat  fidled  to  aititfy  tlie  ipirittial  mmli  / 

and  aspirations  of  humanityi  and  its  doom  is  soiled.  ^. 

How  different  has  been  the  career  of  Christianitj.    It,  too^  daims  .    . 

to  be  a  religion  for  the  whole  world.    The  oonunissioii  of  its  Divine  ^ 

Founder  to  His  disciples  waS|  ^60  ye  into  all  the  world|  and  preadi  \ 

ckriftiaaity  the  Gospcl  to  eveij  creature;  **  and  from  that  day  to  this  I 

<n»»^f*  it  has  with  more  or  less  seal  and  persistenoe  been  seeking  **{^ 

to  carry  out  its  Lord's  command|  and  extend  His  kingdom  among  \ 

men.    There  have  been  timeSi  indeed,  of  fiuling  fiuth  and  Mtfri«g  > 

zeal.    But  with  the  fresh  up-sprioffing  of  fiuth  the  aggressive  m1  ««» ^ 

of  the  Church  has  biased  out  aireuu    Step  by  step^  by  her  benign  I 

power  triumphing  in  bloodless  victoriesi  she  has  snl^nflated  the  ] 

nations,  has  raised  them  from  mde  barfauism  to  high  eutnre  and  ) 

civilisation,  until  by  virtue  of  their  material,  intdlectoaly  and  spiritoal  ^  * 

resources  they  have  taken  a  foremost  place  unong  the  nations  of  the  * 

world.    And  in  these  modem  days,  when  the  Qiurdi  of  Christ  is  ? 

at  last  becoming  roused  to  her  duty  and  high  dMtinyi  she  is  begin-  ^  4 

ning  to  put  forth  efforts  more  worthv  of  herself  and  her  Divino  Jr 
Master,  to  advance  with  firmer  and  bolder  strides,  and  is  promising 
to  accomplish  what  neither  Jainism  nor  Buddhism  could  aonieve — to 

bring  all  men  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  to  banish  ignorance  and  ^^\ 

superstition  with  all  their  attendant  cruelties  and  tyrannies,  and  to  ^,« 
make  all  the  kinc^doms  of  this  world  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and 

of  His  Christ.    Thus  Christianity  boasts  and  proves  herself  to  be  not  -^f 

the  light  of  Europe,  or  of  Asia  only,  but  to  he,  in  very  truth,  what  • '  ^ 

her  Divine  Founder  claimed  for  her---the  light  and  salvation  of  tho  '  ' 
world. 
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Hev.  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  DJ).  (Secretary,  Presbyterian  Board  of      / 
Foreign   ^lissions,  U.S.A.) :  Mr.  Chairman, — In  being  called  upon 
to  speak  on  Hinduism  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Monier-WiUiams,  from    ^1 1 
whom  I  have  learned  more  on  the  subject  than  from  any  other      I 
oriental  scholar,  I  feel  much  like  a  schoolboy  when  appearing  with 
his  tirst  juvenile  effusion  before  the  headmaster.     Moreover,  I  am  to    . 
describe  this  vast  and  complex  system  in  so  short  a  time  that  it  seems 
hke  giving  an  account  of  some  boundless  jungle  by  hastily  plucking 
a  handful  from  its  extensive  flora  and  presenting  that  as  the  thing 
required.  ^'  . 

Hinduism  is  a  profound  deep,  whether  considered  as  a  religion,  as      \ 
a  philosophy,  or  as  a  social  power  controlling  millions  of  mankind.  It 

HaaeoUB  a  sccms  to  me  to  present  a  broader  field  of  study  than  all    . 

B*«<«pi«<^  the  other  false  religions  combined.     It  is  the  masterpiece    .    ' 
of  human  error.    It  illustrates  in  the  very  highest  degree  the  ex-      ^ 
haustive  efiort  of  human  philosophy  to  find  out  God,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  successful  of  all  Satan's  devices  to  obscure  the    ^ .  * 
knowledge  of  God  with  innumerable  lies.  ' . 
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In  stndjing  the  system  as  a  religion,  all  will  depend  on.  the 
<     period  of  its  history  to  which  our  attention  is  directed.    TktVcik 
^Vi  the  first  few  centories,  or  what  is   known  as  the     f^^'*'* 
/'Jio  period,  we  find  a  simple  nature-worship,  probably  imported  by 
I      Cbe  Indo-Aiyans  apon  their  fijrst  entrance  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus. 
.^The  heaven  above  them  was  the  recognised  source  of  all  good, 
and  was  worshipped  as  deity  under  a  vague  monotheistic  conception. 
^  Bat  very,  soon  there  was  a  tendency  to  separate  the  different  powers 
of  natiite--Htf  the  rain,  the  sun,  the  earth— till  at  length  each  came  to 
'^  addressed  as  Divine. 

This  first  stage  might  properly  enough  be  called  Indo^Aryanism* 
i      It  was  firee  firom  many  of  the  debasing  and  oppressive  superstitions 

/which  were  subsequently  introduced.  There  was  neither  caste,  nor 
idol  worship,  nor  transmigration,  and  only  the  germs  of  pantheistio 
philoeophy. 

If  we  take  our  view  a  few  centuries  further  on,  we  find  that 
,.  fVia  priestly  dass  have  transformed  the  primitive  :fidth,  and- for 
the  promotion  of  their  own  interests  have  built  up  the  most 
}  wpressiye  system  of  sacerdotalism  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
^  landing  various  colour-lines  between  the  conquering  (1,0,^^^ 
i  likryans  and  the  different  vanquished  races,  and  encou-  tiiiimurf 
^    (vwed  by  a  single  poetic  expression  of  an  early  Vedio  i^^v*'^ 

wmter,  they  divide  the  people  of  India  according  to  that  fourfold 

^    ^easte  system  by  which  the  country  has   been  cursed  for   ages. 

^'1  They  slso  established  a  monstrous  ritual  of  bloody  sacrifices  on  a 

'^    purely  debt-andrcredit   basis  as  between  gods   and   men.    They 

I    ao  exaggerated  the  supposed  value  of  bloody  offerings  that  the 

w   ebondanoe  of  slain  victims  might  bankrupt  heaven.    A  demon;'  by 

^  rtha  extent  of  his  horse  saorifioes,  might  overthrow  the  sovereignty 

.of  the  universe. 

This  sacerdotal  system,  which  was  in  full  power  firom  about 
^the  eighth!  to  the  fifth  century  B.a,  may  be  called  BrcJifiMinism. 
It  beaune  an  intolerable  tyranny.  It  deluged  the  land  with 
acrifidal  blood;  it  bound  the  nation  as  with  chains  of  adamant. 
Its  pessimism .  drove  men  to  a  desperate  resort — ^to  the  doctrine 
*{if  transmigration— In  order  to  account  for  the  intolerable  evils  of 
luunan  life. 

\  hk  protest  against  this  oppression  of  Brahmanism,  there  arose 
{lloaaSL  600.  BXkJt  movement  toward  Rationalism.  Schools  of  philo- 
ioplijappMzed^"and  among  them  Buddhism.  Unreasoning 
ibediflnoe  to  dogmatio  absurdities  had  begun  to  wane;  the 
SMrifidal  system  was  well-nigh  abolished,  and  pantheistic  notions  of 
Iflity  became  more  prominent. 

J    From  the  time  of  King  Asoka  (about  250  B.a)  Biiddhism  became 
fhe  reliffion  of  the  State,  and  swept  over  the  whole  country. 
jL-    By  ue  beginning  of  Uie  Christian  era,  however,  it  had  lost  ground, 
I  jnid  about  the  ninth  century  it  disappwed  firom  India  proper,  and 
(Bnhmanical  influence  was  again  suprome. 
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But  it  was  not  the  old  Bxahmanion  that  had  regained  aapfemaojr*    < 

Ke4tni     ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  which  had  gradually  absorbed  Baddhiim 
RiBdoitm,    and  bad  received  modification  trom.  it.    The  result  was 
ametiM.    ^^^^^  marvelloas  conglomerate  of  religions  snperBtitions    < 
which  we  call  Hinduwn.  i 

The  Brahmans  had  appropriated  so  much  of  Buddhism  as  senred  ^  J 
their  purpose,  and  the  remainder  they  had  banished.    They  retained   j 
^^       Gautama  as  one  of  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu.     They  r 
^'^  ^"^^  took  possession  of  the  great  national  epics,  and,  dothing     p 
them  with  a  fanciful  supematuralism,  wove  them  into  the  mythology^'*  | 
of  the  Brahmanical  sjvtem.     They  borrowed  certain  popular  super-    i 
stitions  from  the  primitive  races,  and  so  won  the  lower  raders ;  tney      t 
Brahmanis^  all  the  different  schools  of  philosophy,  and  turned  them  ^  « ' 
to  profitable  account ;  they  borrowed  more  or  less  from  Mohammed-  \  \ 
anism  when  it  came,  and  some  have  maintained  that  they  gathered 
certain  ideas  from  the  Syrian  Christians  in  Southern  India. 

In  this  heterogeneous  system  the  old  Vedic  deities  are  stiir  . 
retained,  though  under  different  names,  and  with  new  dassificatioos  ^ 
and  changed  functions.  Polytheism  and  idolatry,  not  known  in  | 
earlier  centuries,  are  rife,  and  the  dualistio  prindple  of  the  San-  < 
khva  philosophy  has  grown  into  a  gross  system  of  Saktism,  which  \ 
accords  to  every  deity  a  wife,  and  the  unspeakable  worship  of  the  "' 
linga  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  in  India.  Hinduism  thus  aggran- 
dised  is  a  tropical  forest  m  which  all  trees  flourish,  and  a  score  oT  *' 
parasites  hang  upon  every  tree.  f. '; 

The  philosophic  elements  which  are  interwoven  in  the  system  are 
equally  multiform  and  all-embradng.    The  philosophies  of  Oreece    | 
all  find  remarkable  coincidences  in  the  Hindu  literature,  and  the 
thinnest  threads  of  modem  speculation  appear  here  and  there  in^    ^ 
Upanisbads  or  epics  or  Vedangas. 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  matter,  in  the  atomic  develop-  ( 
ment  of  the  universe  without  a  Creator,  and  in  the  trandent  nature'. 
ascribed  to  those  successive  phenomena  of  oonsdousness  which  they  I 
call  the  soul,  our  modem  Agnostics,  or,  more  properly,  our  modem    ] 
Gnostics,  offer  us  nothing  new.    And  our  worst  pessimists,  induding 
Schopenhauer,  only  reproduce  the  gloomy  theories  which  have  so' 
long  oppressed  the  philosophic  thou^t  of  India. 

Of  the  social  power  and  tyranny  of  Hinduism  I  need  to  say  but 
little.     It  is  all  embraced  in  the  caste  system,  as  expounded  and^ 
8oeuian«    ^x^forced  by  the  laws  of  Mann.    It  is  impossible  to  ezag«-   i 

poutieai     gerate  the  inexorable  limitations  and  disabilities  which 

iaflueM«.    ^j^^  system  puts  upon  all  classes  of  sodety.    Strange  as 

it  may  appear,  it  is  quite  as  oppressive  to  the  haughty  Brahman  al^ 

to  the  Sudra.    It  regards  him  as  a  child  of  ddty,  but  it  renders  him) 

a  slave  to  ritual. 

The  oppression  of  woman,  which  is  a  result  of  caste,  also  falls  most; 
heavily  upon  the  higher  classes.    The  supposed  degradation  of  beingi  i   \ 
married  into  a  lower  caste— often  the  only  alternative  of  not  being  * 
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iiiiM3M~  at  all^— has  been  the  chief  occasion  of  that  scourge  of  in- 

fimticide  which,  in  some  provinces  of  India,  has  not  suffered  one 

*      high-caste  female  child  to  live. 

y      The  evil  of  caste  has  affected  the  political  as  well  as  the  social 

history  of  the  Hindos.    While  the  Aryans  of  other  lands  have  been 

I     ormquerors,  it  has  been  the  singular  &te  of  the  Indo-Aryans  that,  in 

,  spite  of  their  vast  resources,  they  have  always  been  conquered. 

(     Under  the  caste  system  there  could  be  no  real  unity,  no  eaprit  de 

'  corps,  no  national  sentiment.    The  dread  of  forei^^  invasion  could 

not  be  worse  than  the  evik  alr^tdy  suffered.    And  so  a  race  whose 

'^  ^vitality  and  permanence  has  been  second  only  to  that  of  the  Chinese 

has  proved  an  easy  conquest  to  Persians,  (rreeks,  Moguls,  Tartars, 

I      Arabs,  A%hans,  and  Britons. 

I 

The  Bearing  of  Hinduiem  on  Christianity.^ 

\       In  this  hasty  survey  I  can  only  touch  upon  a  few  leading  elements  of 
^ffindoism  whidi  have  a  bearing  upon  its  relations  to  Christianity.    First 
cC  all,  its  history  aflfords  an  instructive  conmient  on  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tkn  in  religion.    If  the  moch-abused  term  ^'evolution  "  may  be  made  to 
jDsaa  dissapatioa  and  degeneracy ,  then  this  apostate  and  many-sided  fljstem 
■ptesonts  a  case  in  hand.    Its  evdution  has  all  been  downwaixL 
like  all  other  ancient  religionSy  the  faith  of  the  Hindus  gives 
evidence  cC  a  primitive  monotheism;  it  bears  dear  traces  of 
that  knowledge  of  God  which  was  revealed  to  the  early  ancestors  of  man- 
kind: andthe  very  processes  of  apostasy  whidi  Paul  describes  in  his  Epistle 
o  the  Bomans  seem  to  have  been  illustrated  on  the  plains  of  India. 

Pofythflism  has  taken  the  place  of  simple  monotheism,  and  base  con- 
aptioDS  cC  deity  have  supplanted  those  sublime  thoughts  and  aspirations 
hiflh  appear  in  various  hyoms  of  the  Veda.  There  has  indeed  been  a 
ivelcpment  ^from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous^"  if  I  may  use  a 
lenoerian  phrase;  butinstead  of  amovement  '*  from  the  incoherent  to  the 
JbmmAf'*  ineokereney  ban  been  ever  on  the  increase ;  lower  and  wider 
Iversitics  of  superstition  have  sprung  out  of  the  system  from  age  to  age. 

Second.    Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  later  developments  of  Hinduism 
have  paid  an  unconsdous  tribute  te  the  essential  elements  of  Christianity. 
I  have  already  said  that  the  Brahmans  adopted  Cktutema  as  one  of  the 
jfaieamations  of  Yishnu.    No  stroke  of  religious  diplomacy  was  ever  mora 
shrewd  or  more  snccessf uL     Hinduism  was  flexible  enough  and  capadous 
tooo^  to  admit  of  this,  and  by  thus  capturing  the  leader  and  virtual 
deity  of  the  Buddhist  camp,  it  accomplished  a  victory  which   jaMmnmot 
(9oald  not  otherwise  have  been  gained  over  a  system  which  had  BnUhinaU 
aiioe  ruled  the  nation.    And  it  learned  important  lessons  from  <3'^>''*'«^^- 
the  Buddhirts.    It  could  not  help  observing  how  much  had  been  gained  by 
the  personal  contact  and  sympathy  of  Qautema  with  mankind.     It  saw 
^sow  difierent  was  this  warm-hearted  and  genial  being  who  moved  among 

jien  and  won  their  affections,  from  the  grim  and  dista  tgodsof  the  Hindu 
f 

*  We  have  been  xelacUntly  compelled  to  pot  a  large  portion  of  thii  paper  ia 
VaaUfT  ^rpe.    It  Is  too  long  fdr  our  aUowanoe  of  space,  and  every  part  too  valoable 
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tnuitr,->gods  either  of  shadowj  and  ineompreheiiaUe  abstoaotion,  or  cf 
ternr  and  a  thir&t  for  blood. 

So  there  were  added  now  and  more  winning  atlrilmtei  to  Krishna,  ona 
of  VL>hnu's  iDcaruationa    In  the  growth  of  Hindu  poetiy  he  waa  made 
very  human, — so  much  ao,  indeed,  that  he  stands  befofe  us  as  a  flood-natured^     ^ 
roIIiokiDg  Bicchui,  romfung  with  tiie  shepherdesses  around  wmr  rsmping      ^ 
fire^,  and  setting  at  defiance  idl  laws  of  deoenoj  and  morality.    Krishna   J 
is  to  this  day  the  most  popular  of  Hindu  deities.  ^  % 

But  the  partieular  point  which  I  wish  to  emphasise  just  hero  b   J 
that  in  this  historic  development  of  a  god,  with  men  as  answering  to  a  % 
felt  want  of  humanity,  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism  alike  have  rondered^^  '' 
valuable  tribute  to  the  great  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianitj.    It  is     } 
certainly  very  remarkable  that  in  the  long  struggles  of  human  thought  in     i 
India,  after  all  the  elaborate  searehings  and  speculations  of  philosophy      ] 
century  after  century,  the  conclusive  truth  is  reaohed,  that  mankind  needs-*  . 
a  mediator  and  revealer,  one  who  can  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our 
in£rmity;  God  with  us  I    It  is  true  that  in  answering  this  want  with    ' 
ELriihna,  the  father  of  lies  has  given  a  stone  for  bread,  and  a  serpent  for 
a  fish;  but  the  want  is  recQ^ised,  the  soundness  of  the  prindple  ii^' 
established,  and  the  way  is  qpened  Ux  the  proclamation  of  the  true 
Mediator,  the  only  name  given  among  men  wneroby  we  must  be  saved. 

Third.    As  a  practical  matter,  viewed  from  a  Mlsnonsry  standpoint^  M 
me  briefly  allude  to  the  peculiar  subtlety  and  evasiveness  whidi  this  many^^ 
sided  Hinduism  presents  to  the  Christian  teaeher. 

To  the  mind  of  a  philosophio  Hindu  there  is  nothing  which  is  nol 
embraced  in  his  religious  system.    If  the  Hiauonary  qteaks  of  an  inqnied 
revelation,  he  too  has  the  Yeda  which  was  ^breathed  into 
(I^^2!l^.  AQci^z^t  rishis  "  by  the  infinite  Brahm.    Incarnation  of  God  it 
'  man  ?    Yes,  he  too  believes  in  many  incarnations.    Trinity 
That  too  he  finds  in  the  Divine  Trimurti  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Sivs 
He  has  a  tradition  of  the  fall  of  man  from  a  former  '*  Brahma  world,"  br 
eating  something  which  imparted  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  sini 
which  unfortunate  experience  the  race  has  b^n  condemned  to  toil  ail 
tribulation.     He  has  also  a  tradition  of  a  flood,  in  which  one  man  witlu 
Fmail  circle  of  friends  was  saved  in  an  ark  guided  by  Vishnu,  incarnate- ii 
a  fiih. 

He  welcomes  Jesus,  and  doubts  not  that  an  exhaustive  search  througH 
Hindu  literature  would  find  him  among  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu.*  He 
thinks  well  of  Christianity  for  occidental  races,  and  deems  it  possible  that. 
an  **  Oriental  Christ "  may  yet  have  a  career  in  India. 

*'  It  is  well  for  you  Englishmen,"  said  a  keen  observer,  ^'that  you  have 
Christianity.  We  Hindus  are  naturally  Christians,  and  do  not  need  it. 
But  without  its  restraining  influence  your  people  would  have  eaten  the^ 
world  clean  up  to  the  bone  long  ago."  If  the  Missionary  would  reason 
a  Hindu  pantheist  out  of  his  mystical  theories,  he  is  prepared  with 
ingenious  similes  whose  fallacy  it  is  diflicult  to  expose.  *'  If  you  place  a 
number  of  jars  of  water  in  the  open  moonlight,"  says  the  subtle  pantheist^ 
*'  will  you  not  see  a  perfect  moon  in  each  t  Have  thoee  moons  any  exists 
cnce  apart  f rem  the  one  in  tho  heavens  t    On  the  breaking  of  the  jars,  are 

*  Tbii  snggostion  was  actually  made  by  an  edacatcd  Hindu,  as  quoted  in  *  lodlsai 

Wisdom." 
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iio(  d^mboifi  ftU  ftfMoi^  And  is  it  not  erea 

80  ivith  the  haman  soul  when  the  body  18  msKdved  t " 
i  It  it  verj  evident,  I  think,  that  one  who  knows  nothing  of  TTitwlnt«nt 

J     in  sdvmnoe  is  poorij  prepared  to  lead  men  oat  of  its  dark  kbyrinths  into 
^         the  open  light  cC  tnith.    A  more  oarefoistndy  of  this  cormpt^  bat  wonder- 
ful system  is  a  demand  of  the  times. 

Fourth.    It  is  well  also,  from  a  Missionaiy  point  of  view,  to  fisirly 
onderstand  the  tenacity  of  life  idiich  TTindnism  nas  shown  in  its  contact 
with  other  religioas  systems.   Farther  on  we  shall  see  reasons 
forbelievingtmitithasalready  began  to  yield  to  the  saperior  JBJIJSS!^ 
^^     inflaenoeofOhiistisnity;  stilly  let  us  estimate  it  fairly,  remem- 
bering that  Ohrist  has  taoght  as  to  take  aoooont  of  ihe  forces  needed  in 
any  warfare  whidi  we  undertake. 
(  There  have  been  many  attempts  to  reform  or  to  supplant  Hinduism, 

)  and  all  except  that  of  Christianity  have  failed.  The  impression  made  by 
Buddhism  was  altogether  the  most  profound,  and  came  nearest  to  peitea- 
nentsooeess.  But^  as  we  have  seen,  after  centuries  of /contact  and  rivalry 
it  fidled.  Hiou^  its  aggressive  Missionary  work^  which  Hinduism. 'dad 
\  not  attempt  to  emulate^  extended  into  many  lands  where  it  still  prevails, 
*^  yat^  on  toe  same  field,  and  in  what  seems  to  have  been  a  fair  trial  tf 
strength,  Buddhism  findly  succumbed  to  its  older  and  more  subtle  rivaL 
.^  F^"^"*""  had  the  advantage  of  an  appeal  to  the  supernatural,  toward 
whjdi  the  hearts  of  men  naturally  indine.:  Moreover,  it  recognised ^the 
being  of  God  and  the  real  entity  of  the  human  souL  DoubtlcM,  also,  it 
found  substantial  aid  in  the  entrenchments  of  csste^  and  in<the  power  of 
veneraUe  custom*  Each  system  was  greatly  influenced  by  the. other,  but 
the  masteiy  remained  with  the  Brahmans.  Even  in  far  distant  lands 
Buddhism  has  always  recognised,  however  inconsLstently,  the  power  of 
Ifinduism.  The  twelve  Buddhist  sects  of  Japan,  as  we  and  them  in  our 
day,  have  one  thing  in  ornnmon — ^I  may  almost  say  only  one:  viz.,  that  in 
all  their  temples  the  images  of  the  cods  of  Hinduism  are  invariably  fonnd« 
Fkotesting  as  it  does  against  pcdytheism  and  idola^,  and  virtually 
atheistic  as  it  is,  at  least  in  its  okl  orthodox  teachings,  Buddhism  yet 
dings  to  EBndu  polytheism  with  all  its  dumb  idols.  /» -  r     . 

Neariy  a  thousand  years  sgo  Mohammedanism  swept  into  India  witli 
all  the  power  and  prestige  of  a  conouering  race,  and  a  fanatical  and  eveiy* 
wbere  victorious  faith.  Baimd  to  the  seats  of  arbitrary  power,  and  strong 
in  the  dear  and  comdstent  monotheiBm  which  it  had  borrowed  from  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  it  might  have  been  expected  to  supplant  Hindu 
idolatry  as  it  had  overcome  other  faiths  in  many  lands.  Yet, 
after  more  than  eight  centuries  of  opportunity  and  power, 
it  left  ffinduism  stUl  triumphant;  and  the  foity  millions  of 
Mohammedans — lees  than  a  fifth  of  the  total  population — still  give 
I  evidence  of  having  received  from  the  old  Brahmanical  cult  quite  as  mudi 
i    as  they  imparted. 

Sikhism  was  another  attempt  at  the  reform  of  Hinduism.    Nanak, 
its  founder,  in  his  disgust  with  the  prevailing  idoHeitiy,  hoped  to  effect  a 

#  compromise  between  Hinduism  and  Islam*    Upon  the  monotheism  of  the 
I    latter  a  soperstmcture  of  the  best  teachings  of  the  Yedas  was  to  be 

*  reared,  and  an  ideal  faith  thus  secured.     But  Siklusm  has 
'  ^    also  &iled  to  make  any  serious  impression  on  Hinduism.    For 

a  time  it  won  militaiy  and  political  snpremaqr  in  the  Punjab,  but  it 
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is  little  more  than  the  wonihip  of  a  book;  it  knows  nothing  of  the  true 
God;  the  essence  of  Hindu  iddatry  still  remainii 

The  last  reform  and  the  last  failure  were  reset  wed  for  the  Brahmo- 
Somfl j.  Speaking  brieflj,  this  system,  as  it  was  more  fullj  developed  hj 
Cheshab  Chunder  Sen,  was  an  attempt  to  oomprise  what  was  best  in  t^ 
Yedic  scriptures  with  those  of  the  New  Testament^  and  Tory  special  honour 
was  paid  to  Jesus  Christ* 

The  Christian  worid  was  greatlj  attracted  by  the  fervent  utteranoes  of 
this  remarkable  teacher  in  relation  to  Ohristianitj ;  but  at  tiie  very  last 
the  old  Hindu  mysticism  asserted  itself  in  full  power,  and  the  subtleties  of 
Indian  philosophy,  if  they  have  not  won  the  dayi  have  at  least  gained  a 
truce. 

EUmenU  of  Power  and  Conlraste. 

And  now  what  of  Hindnism  and  Christianity  1 
In  the  outset,  what  are  their  oompaiative  elements  of  powers  and 
what  are  their  oontrastst 

(1)  As  to  the  nature  of  God.  What  an  abyss  is  there  between  the 
cold  and  unconscious  Brahm,  slumbering  age  after  age  without  thought  or 
emotion  or  any  moral  attribute,  and  iSbe  Infinite  Jehovah,  whose  thought 

animates  and  rules  the  universe^  whose  pow«r  is  omnipotent^ 
^^mT**'  and  whose  tender  mercy  passeth  knowledge.  The  latter  com- 
pares Himself  to  a  father,  and  pities  with  more  than  a  father^s 
compassion.  He  is  a  God  by  whose  care  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads  are 
numbered,  and  who  so  loved  the  world  lost  in  sin  tiiat  he  gave  His  son  as  a 
ransom,  that  whosover  bdieveth  in  Him  should  not  perish  but  should  have 
everlasting  life.  • 

(2)  C^isider  the  contrast  of  Hinduism  and  Christianity  in  their 
estimate  of  the  human  souL  Unlike  Buddhism,  the  Hindu  philosophy  does 
recognise  the  existence  of  a  soul ;  but  it  is  only  a  temporary  emanation,  like 

the  moon's  reflection  in  the  water.  The  soul  may  pass  from 
"^one  body  to  another  through  almost  endless  successions,  but  it 
has  no  separate  being  and  no  real  immortality.  It  may  recemble  its  source 
as  the  image  resembles  the  moon,  and  just  about  as  coldly;  but  there  is  no 
capacity  for  fellowship ;  its  approach  to  deity  is  not  by  mutual  love,  but 
only  by  absorption.  Its  supreme  destiny  is  to  be  lost,  as  a  drop  in  the 
ocean.  On  the  other  hand,  our  faith  teaches  us  that  we  are  created  in 
God  8  image,  but  not  that  we  are  that  image.  We  are  a  separate  though  a 
c^ependent  being ;  and  if  reconciled  to  Him  through  Christ,  we  shall  live 
while  God  lives,  and  shall  abide  in  His  presence  for  ever. 

(3)  Consider  the  comparative  encouragement  and  hope  which  Hinduism 
and  Christianity  hold  out  for  the  future.  The  doctrine  of  endless  trans- 
migration casts  a  gloom  over  all  conscious  being.  Its  very  foundation  is 
in  pessimistic  estimates  of  human  existence.  It  finds  its  only 
'solution  for  the  dark  problem  of  human  sufiering  in  the  theoiy 
that  aU  our  trials  must  be  the  consequences  of  our  former  sina  But  there 
is  no  comfort  in  that.  There  is  not  even  a  consciousness  that  our  punish- 
ment is  just,  since  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  sins  whose  penalties  we 
bear,  and  in  the  next  transmigration  the  sufierer  will  have  no  remem- 
brance of  the  sins  committed  here.  While  Christianity  looks  for  the 
solution  of  life's  mysteries  to  the  blessed  light  of  the  life  to  comoi  Hinduism 
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findiiimlhaiiaMr  hqpetMS  inaes  of  a  life  that  is  post.    One  is  a  religion  of 

hope,  the  other  a  religion  of  despair.    The  on  eprodaims  that  where  death 

^        shoniids  grace  doth  much  more  abound — that  the  sufferings  of  this  present 

M    life  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  of  the  worid  to  come — ^that  eje 

hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard  nor  the  heart  of  man  conceived  the  thinss  that 

are  in  reserve  for  them  that  love  God ;  the  other  bids  us  assume  uat  we 

I        have  been  sinners  (we  know  not  where  nor  when),  and  that  through  many 

%    probations  yet  to  come  the  old  score  must  be  wholly  settled,  the  lai^ 

farthing  exacted — ^that  there  can  be  no  final  rest  that  we  shall   be 

conscious  of,  since  when  the  debt  is  wholly  paid  our  separate  existence 

will  cease. 

^>         (4)  In  strong  contrast  with  Christianity,  Hinduism  has  no  Saviour 

and  no  salvation.    It  is  therefore  not  a  religion  in  the  highest  sense. 

Baligion,  from  the  very  derivation  of  the  word,  is  a  rebinding  of  lost  souls 

to  &d.    It  implies  the  ruin  of  sin  and  a  rescue  from  it. 

What  is  a  religion  for,  if  it  is  not  a  Divine  salvation — if  it  ^^IHS^H^^ 

reveals  nothing  of  hope  and  blessing  from  above— if  it  presents 

no  omnipotent  arm  stretched  forth  to  savet    Chrirtianity  reveals  one 

^    who^  vHien  there  was  no  eye  to  pity  and  no  arm  to  save,  came  forth  from 

heaven  for  our  redemption :    Hind'iism  has  no  such  resource.    There  is 

nothing  above  the  low  level  of  human  struggle  and  merit,  and  there  is  no 

Divine  helper,  no  sacrifice,  no  mediator,  no  regenerating  spirit.    Call  it  a 

~^    religious  philosophy  or  a  mythology,  but  it  is  not  a  religion.    It  has  no  glad 

r         tadingB  to  proclaim ;  no  comfort  in  sorrow;  no  victory  over  the  sting  of 

'  death ;  no  resurrection  unto  life. 

There  are  many  other  contrasts  on  which  I  have  not  time  to  dwell. 
For  example,  Christianity  has  nused  woman  to  respect  and  honour,  and 
f        made  her  influence  in  the  family  and  in  society  sacred  and  potential: 
t  TTititflnimi  has  brought  her  down  even  from  the  position  she  held  in  the 

Aryan  period  to  ever  lower  depths  of  degradation,  and  has 
made  her  life  a  burden  and  a  curse.    Christianity  has  raised     ^^]|^|||^ 
>    .      the  once  savage  tribes  of  Europe  to  the  highest  degree  of 

culture,  and  nuide  them  leaden  in  civilisation  and  rulers  of  the  world: 
Hinduism  has  so  weakened  and  humbled  the  conquering  Aiyans  that  they 
have  long  been  the  easy  prey  of  every  invadixtg  race. 

Christianity  shows  in  its  sacred  books  a  manifest  progress  from  lower 
to  higher  moral  standards — ^from  the  letter  to  the  spirit — from  the  former 
sins   that  were  winked  at  to   the  perfect  example   of   Chris^b — ^from 

the  narrow  exdusiveness  of  Judaism  to  the  broad  and  all-  ^ , 

embracing  spirit  of  the  Gospel — ^from  prophecy  to  fulfilment —  ^^"^  ^ttkM, 
I    from  type  and  shadows  to  the  full  light  of  reden^ption.     The  sacred  books 
\    ot  Hinduism  have  degenerated  from  the  lofty  aspirations  of  the  Yedic 
nature-worship  to  the  vileness  of  flaktism — from  the  noble  praises  of 
Yaruna  to  the  low  sensuality  of  the  Tantras— from  Yedic  descriptions 
of  creation  sublime  as  the  opening  of  John's  €kxpel  to  the  escapades  of 
Krishna  or  the  polyandry  which  disgraced  the  celestial  family  of  Pandu. 
I  Christianity  breaks  down  all  barriers  which  divide  and  alienate  man* 

kmd,   and  establishes  a  universal  brotherhood  in   Christ: 
Hinduism  has  raised  the  most  insurmountable  barrier,  and    ,^ySt^ff 
f    I    developed  the  most  inexorable  social  tyranny  ever  inflicted 
■  e     on  the  human  race. 
J         CSuistiamty  enjoins  a  higher  and  purer  ethic  than  it  has  ever  found  in 
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the  DAioral  moral  standards  of  any  peq^  It  aims  at  perfection ;  it  tnata 
the  least  infraction  as  a  violation  of  the  whole  law ;  it  regards  even 
corrupt  thoughts  as  sins;  it  bids  us  be^  holy,  even  as  Ho  is  holy  in  whons 
sight  the  heavens  are  unclean.  Hindoism,  on  the  eontrniy,  is  below  ttie 
ethical  standards  of  reqpeetaUe  ffindo  society.  Tho  offeuoni  of  AijiuiA 
and  other  divine  heroes  would  not  be  eondoned  in  moi-tals.  The  vile 
orgies  of  the  **  left-handed  wonhippers"  of  Siva  would  not  be  tolerated  but 
for  their  religious  character.  The  murders  committed  by  the  Thugs  in  the 
name  of  Kali  would  not  have  been  winked  at  were  it  not  that  a  goddess 
demanded  them.  Constantly  the  plea  is  made  that  base  passions  wbkik 
would  disgrace  mortals  are  smless  in  the  gods. 

Not  to  pursue  these  contrasts  further,  I  desire  in  this  connection  to 
point  out  a  distinction  which  seems  to  be  very  important — ^vis.,  that  the 
ethics  of  a  people  are  not  necessarily  identical  with  their  rdigion.    The 

religion  of  Christian  nations  is  higher  than  their  ethics :  that 
^'t^t^^  ^^  Hindus  is  lower— that  is  to  say,  lower  than  the  natural 

dictates  of  the  understanding  and  the  oonsdonco.  It  is  whoUy 
misleading,  therefore,  to  judge  of  different  religions  merely  by  the  moral 
precepts  found  in  tlM  ma  lima  of  the  peofde.  In  its  ethioil  proverbs  one 
nation  may  not  differ  very  widely  ham  another.  IVom  the  literature  of  the 
Chinese,  the  Hindus,  the  Psiaians,  the  andent  Greeks  and  Romans^  there 
may  be  culled  many  maxims  which  were  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  New 
TesUment.  There  are  various  yersicms  of  the  Golden  Rule  in  heathen 
literature,  and  beautiful  exhortations  to  faith,  to  charity,  and  a  forgiving 
spirit ;  but  that  is  no  proof  that  the  sensuous  religions  mythologies  of 
Greece  and  Bome  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  religion  of  Christ.  And 
the  same  rule  applies  to  the  beautiful  aphorisms^  found  amid  the  cor- 
ruptions of  Hindu  literature.  In  a  word,  the  so-called  ^Antholo^ea'* 
which  have  been  published — mere  collections  of  maxims  gleaned  from  the 
traditions  of  different  nations,  and  put  forth  as  proofs  that  all  ethnio 
faiths'  are  much  alike — should  be  ruled  out  of  court  when  judging  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  different  religions.  Ethical  precepts  are  the  common 
dictates  of  that  conscience  in  which  '*  God  has  not  left  Himself  without 
witness  "  in  the  hearts  of  all  men ;  but  religions  are  expedients,  either 
revealed  or  devised,  by  which  human  weakness  and  sin  may,  if  possible, 
£nd  Divine  help  and  healing. 

Graunda  of  Hope  for  the  Triumph  of  Christianity. 

Finally,  what  are  our  grounds  of  hope  that  Hinduism  will  yield 
to  the  truths  of  Christianity  ? 

As  accepting  the  Old  and  New  Testament  prophecies,  we  believe 
that  India  will  be  given  to  Christ  for  a  possession ;  but  of  the  times 
and  seasons  we  may  not  venture  to  predict.  On  the  one  hand  it 
were  easy  to  under-estimate  the  entrenchments  of  hoary  errors,  the 
vastness  of  populations,  the  strength  of  social  barriers,  and  to  form 
expectations  begotten  of  mere  enthusiasm;  while,  on  the  other 
band,  we  must  not  fail  to  remember  that  God  sometimes  works 
wonders  which  rebuke  our  poor  faith,  and  that  good  results  long 
delayed  may  take  us  by  surprise. 

Making  due  allowance  for  the  resistance  of  hoary  custom,  the 
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deUdloek'of  caste,  the  proad  consciousness  of  the  Hindas  that  their 
old  fiuth  has  survived  so  many  attempts  of  rival  systems,  yet  it  is 
already  apparent  that  in  Christianity  Hinduism  has  encountered  a 
'       very  diiflferent  force.    And  by  Christianity  I  mean  all  that  omi,  a  ^n^ 
belongs  to  it — the  civilisation,  the  type  of  law  and  govern-       i*^ 

I         ment,  and  the  general  tone  of  sentiment  which  it  has  produced. 
I  It  is  the  peculiar  distinction  of  India  that  it  has  been  the  theatre 

of  nearly  all  the  great  religions.  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Mohammed- 
anism, and  Christianity  have  all  made  trial  of  their  moral  and  their 

:  ^       political  power.     The  first  three  have  each  had  many  centuries  of 

'^  oj^portunity,  and  yet  Christianity  has  done  more  for  the  elevation 
of  Indian  society  in  the  last  fifty  years  than  they  in  all  the  ages  of 
their  respective  dominions.  Neither  Buddhism  nor  Mohammedanism 
had  made  any  serious  impression  upon  caste ;  neither  had  been  able 
to  mitigate  the  wrongs  which  Hinduism  had  heaped  upon  woman. 
Mohammedanism  had  rather  aggravated  them.  The  horrors  of  the 
Suttee  and  the  murder  of  the  female  infitnts — ^those  bitterest  fruits  of 
^  superstition,  were  left  unchecked  till  the  British  Government,  inspired 
by  Missionary  influence  and  a  general  Christian  sentiment,  branded 
them  as  infimous  and  made  them  crimes. 

>  Even  the  native  sentiment  of  India  is  now  greatly  changed,  and 

the  general  morality  of  the  better  classes  is  being  raised  above  the 
teachings  of  their  religion.  Child  marriage  is  coming  into  disrepute, 
and  caste,  though  not  destroyed,  is  crippled ;  its  gross  assumptions 
are  discounted  in  a  thousand  ways. 

*  Another  very  important  feust  comes  into  our  estimate  of  the 

outlook.  Education  is  fast  rendering  Hindu  philosophy  impossible. 
It  is  raising  up  woman  to  dignity  and  honour.  It  is  bringing  India 
into  intellectual  fellowship  with  Christian  nations.  It  is  exposing 
the  absurdities  of  her  old  fiuth  to  an  ordeal  which  they  cannot 
kng  endure. 
*  I  am  aware  that  much  of  ;the  Government  instruction  is  agnostic 

t       or  positively  infidel,  but  even  that  is  like  the  hammer  to  the 

I        flinty  rock,  and  will  at  last  help  to  abolish  the  worship  of    ^^^^,1^ 
monkeys  and  of  cattle.    And  there  is  a  very  large  amount  imAxmm^i 
of  Christian  instruction  carried  on  by  Missionary  agencies,    *'"**^'*^ 
and  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  even  high  Government  officials  have 
'       acknowledged  its  superior  character  and  influence. 

There  is  very  great  encouragement  in  the  results  which  have  been 

^  gained  in  the  open  profession  of  the  Christian  fiuth  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  India,  including  men  of  every  caste  and 
every  fialse  system.  From  decade  to  decade  the  rate  of 
increase  is  constantly  gaining.  The  beginnings  of  a  sort  of  geometrical 
ratio  are  already  visible.  Self-perpetuating  institutions  are  estal>« 
lished  as  centres  of  new  and  ever-widening  influence. 

j  But  fiEur  greater  than  any  exhibit  of  statistics  is  the  actual  progress 

;  t-        made. 
\l  It  costs  much  to  abandon  an  old  fiuth  and  embrace  a  new  one  in 
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the  face  of  domestic  opposition  and  social  ostracism^  and  there  axa 
slumbering  convictions  in  the  breasts  of  thousands  who  are  sUU  nnder 
constraint  till  the  day  comes  when  the  spell  of  hostile  sentiment 
shall  be  broken,  and  when,  as  we  believe,  vast  multitudes  will  coofesi 
their  faith. 

Some  years  since  I  saw  in  California  the  stump  of  one  of  the  gigantio 
Sequoise,  thirty*two  feet  in  diameter.     How  had  the  monster  been 
Sow  Hiaiuim  laid  low  ?    No  arm  of  woodman  with  his  axe  could  span 
^^(•^     its  breadth.    So  the  great  trunk  had  been  bored  through 
and  through  in  a  thousand  directions,  though  always  in  the  same 
pkine.    It  was  a  slow  process,  and  seemed  to  make  little  impression 
for  a  bng  time.    The  pniud  form  still  rose  in  apparent  strength,  the 
mightiest  in  the  forest.    Yet  the  honeycomb  process  went  on ;  the 
top  became  a  little  pale  and  sickly ;  there  was  a  tremcnr  under  the 
influence  of  every  breeze ;  till  at  length  a  strong  wind  bnmght  the 
giant  low,  and  the  whole  forest  was  shaken  as  by  an  earthquake- 
Similar  agencies  are  at  work  upon  the  giant  system  of  Hinduism, 
and  its  towering  form,  the  growth  of  centuries,  may  seem  little 
impaired ;  yet  its  darkness  is  being  shot  through  by  a  thousand  ahails 
of  light. 

It  is  not  indeed  a  Sequoia ;  it  is  rather  a  banyan.  With  its  main 
trunk  cut  it  would  have  a  thousand  other  legs  to  stand  on ;  but  they 
would  be  weak,  and  it  would  be  no  less  a  ruin.  Hinduism  will  not 
fall  by  sheer  descent ;  but  its  catastrophe  may  not  be  less  certain  or 
less  disastrous,  and  the  silent  influences  which  are  preparing  for  it 
are  steadily  at  work. 

Pdraiiam. 

Hey.  J.  Murray  Hitohell,  LL.D.  (Free  Church  of  Scotland) :  It  is 
my  task  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  another  great 
form  of  Paganism.  In  doing  so,  I  trust  I  shall  deal  with  the 
subject  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  friends  who  have  preceded 
me  have  treated  the  systems  which  have  already  been  discussed. 
They  have  spoken  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  fairness.  There  has 
been  nothing  approaching  exaggeration  or  bitterness  or  ridicule. 
Sometimes  the  great  Pagan  systems  of  belief  have  been  treated  as  if 
they  were  masses  of  unrelieved  corruption,  every  one  of  them  '^  dark 
as  Erebus."  Sarcasm  and  scorn  have  been  lavished  both  on  them  and 
their  professors.  But  we  must  remember,  with  St.  Paul,  that  Grod  ^^  hath 
raUn  mm  B^ver  left  Himself  without  witness ;  **  that  man,  though 
MtaflcBd.  fallen,  is  not  a  fiend ;  and  that  reason  and  conscience  are 
precious  gifts  of  Heaven,  which  still  testify — if,  indeed,  often  in  a  feeble 
and  faltering  voice — to  the  existence  and  character  of  God,  or,  as  the 
Apostle  expresses  it,  to  "  His  eternal  power  and  godhead."  Christianity 
herself  will  accept  of  no  special  pleading  in  her  defence.  She 
demands  (air  play  all  round.  If  any  man  think  he  can  best  vindicate 
the  claims  of  Christianity  by  hard,  harsh  dealing  with  other  creeds. 
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I  cBhnct  say  that  he  does  hoDoar  to  the  God  of  trath,  or  that  he 
seems  to  have  the  confidence  he  ought  to  have  in  the  sapceme,  self- 
evidencing  glory  of  the  GospeL  Strong  in  a  righteous  cause,  the 
advocates  of  Christianity  can  a£ford  to  deal  even  generously  with 

.  their  opponents. 

I  The  religion  of  which  I  have  to  speak  is  Pdrsiiam.    It  is  others 

'         wise  called  SiOroastrianism,  as  supposed  to  have  been  promulgated 
by  the  iamous  Zoroaster.    Rising  probably  in  Media,  it  became  the 

I  dominant  creed  in  Persia.    The  rersian  empire  at  one  time  extended, 

t  as  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Esther,  '^  from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia, 
over  a  hundred  and  seven  and  twenty  provinces.**  But  the  b 
influence  of  the  religion  reach^  far  oeyond  these  limits.  ^ 
It  penetrated  into  Italy ;  it  came,  with  the  Boman  legionaries,  even 
mto  Britain.  There  probably  was  a  temple  of  Mithra^^^  the  invin- 
dUe  sun-god,**  as  he  was  called — not  far  from  the  spot  on  which  we 

/  now  stand.   Great  are  the  revolutions  recorded  in  history, — the  revo- 

)       lutions  in  religion  perhaps  greatest  of  alL 

I  have  no  time  to  dweu  on  the  history  of  the  Persians.    They. 
w«re  most  friendly  to  the  Jews,  from  the  days  of  Cyrus  and  onward ; 

'ly        and  we  remember  in  what  glowing  strains  the  prophet  Isaiah  hailed 
from  afar  the  coming  of  that  mighty  conqueror,  as  divinely  called 
to  deliver  the  people  of  God  from  Babylonian  tyranny.  ,- ^^^ 
They  contended  with  Greece  for  supremacy,  but  were      ''**™" 
overpowered  by  Alexander  of  Macedon ;  and  Persia  lay  prostrate  for  five 

I  hundred  years.  It  rose  again  in  the  third  century;  and  the  religion 
if  revived,  &i  more  stem  and  intolerant  than  before.    The  Persians 

now  prosecuted  Uie  double  work  of  conquest  and  conversion  for  more 
than  four  hundred  years ;  and  not  a  few  names  were  added  in  Persia 
to  '^  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,"  until,  in  the  seventh  century,  the 
irresistible  Arabs  rushed  in  with  their  war-cxy  of  ^^God  and  the 
P^het.**    Three  great  battles  were  fought,  and  then  the  suml^a 

^        wealth  of  "  the  great  Ein^*  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  desert  tribes. 

/  Ever  since  then,  in  Persia  itself,  the  old  religion  has  been 

trampled  under  the  inm  heel  of  Mohammedanism,  and  is  slowly 
being  crushed  to  death.  But  in  India,  under  the  beneficent  sway 
of  the  Queen-Empress,  the  Parsis  receive,  of  course^  the  fullert 
toleration.  They  form  a  very  important  part  of  the  population  of 
India.    They  are  intelligent,  active,  influential, — ^merchant  princes, 

.}  ,  many  of  them.  They  are  far  less  wedded  to  traditional, 
customs  than  either  the  Hindus  or  Mohammedans ;  and 
thus  they  form  a  kind  of  bridge  along  which  the  ideas  of  the  West 
may  pass  over  into  the  Indian  community.  For  example,  it  was  from 
a  Parsi  gentleman  that  there  lately  issued  by  fax  the  most  earnest 
and  touching  appeal  that  has  yet  proceeded  from  any  native  quarter 

ij  on  behalf  of  the  emancipation  of  Indian  women.  We  naturally 
^1  inquire  vfith  the  deepest  interest  into  the  religion  and  religious 
\  f         prospects  of  so  important  a  race  as  the  Parsis.  . . :  ,  t 

The  sacred  book  of  the  Parsis  is  called  the  Avesta,  or  (less  ocnnrectlj) 
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Zendavesta*  It  is  about  the  same  aize  as  the  Bible.  Part  of  it  ia 
probably  very  ancient,  coming  down  from  the  daya  of  Cyroa  or  DarinSi 
or  possibly  it  may  be  more  ancient  stilh 

The  religion  has  often  been  called  the  best,  the  purest,  of  all 
Pagan  creeds.    A  German  scholar,  Oeiger,  who  has  very  recentljr  . 

written  on  the  subject,  thus  expresses  himseUT:  '*  With  the  single  \ 

^^^      exception  of  the  Israelites,  no  nation  of  antiquity  in  the  ^\ 

East  has  been  able  to  attain  such  purity  and  sublimity  of  \ 

religious  thought  as  the  followers  of  the  Avesta."    I  believe  that  this  \ 

commendation  is  deserved.    You  observe  that  the  learned  writer  now         r- } 
quoted  does  not  say  the  Avesta  is  equal  to  the  Bible  in  sublimity  .' 

and  purity  of  doctrine.  Had  he  done  so,  we  should  at  onoe  have 
joined  issue  with  him.     But  he   expresses  himself  much  more  ' 

guardedly.  We  fully  admit  that  the  Avesta  comes  next  to  the 
Bible  in  its  conceptions  of  deity ;  but  the  interval  that  separates  the 
books  is  very  wide  indeed. 

The  Parsi  religion  stands  honourably  distinguished  among  heathen 
religions  in  the  following  particulars : — 
xumoni      1*  No  immoral  attributes  are  ascribed  to  the  olgect  of 

ck«net«r.  WOrship.  ,i 

2.  No  immoral  acts  are  sanctioned  as  a  part  of  worship. 

3.  No  cruelty  enters  into  the  wcnrship. 

4.  It  sanctions  no  image-worship. 

5.  In  the  contest  between  good  and  evil  the  Parsi  must  not         t 

remain  passive ;  he  miut  contend  for  the  right  and  the  true.  \ 

6.  A  place  of  comparative  respect  is  assigned  to  women.    Poly- 

gamy is  forbidden.     Ilius  God's  great  institution  of  the 
family  is  honoured. 

The  six  particulars  I  have  mentioned  are  of  great  importance ;  s     / 

and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  Parsiism  that,  in  regard  to  these,  it  ( 

stands  so  high  above  Hinduism,  the  system   to  which  it  was   at  \ 

first  closely  related.     Still,  the  creed  of  the  Avesta  is  essentially         ^^  f 
defective ;  it  stands  immensely  far  below  the  teaching  of  the  Bible.         *  ^ 

Let  me  first  mention  that,  as  a  composition,  the  Avesta  is  dull  and 
dry.    Most  part  of  it  is  terribly  prosaic.    It  contains  verse,  but  no 
poetry.    It  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  sublimity  and  serapluc  fire  of         .  . 
Isaiah  and  the  Hebrew  prophets. 

Secondly,  the  Avesta  is  a  shallow  book.     Questions  connected 
with  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  which  seem  necessarily 
luwnkBCM.  ^^  occur  to  every  reflecting  man — such,  for  example,         *  \ 

as  those  with  which  the  patriarch  Job  wrestled  to  agony 
— seem  never  to  have  occurred  to  the  writers  of  the  Avesta.  Again, 
it  contains  no  history.  We  get  momentary  glimpses  of  personages  < 
who  do  not  seem  to  be  purely  fabulous ;  but  of  their  real  doings  or  ^ 
sufferings  we  know  nothing.  They  come  like  shadows,  so  depart. 
Think  what  the  Bible  would  be  without  history — ^its  exquisite  pic- 
tures of  old  oriental  life,  and  all  the  narratives  so  true  to  nature  and 
the  human  heart.    Farther,  the  Avesta  presents  a  mixture  of  various 
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lystams  of  Uumght  There  is  a  kind  of  monotliei8in ;  there  is 
decided  doalism ;  and  there  is  nature-worship.  Indeed,  each  portion 
of  the  book  contains  conflicting  elements.  How  different  is  this  from 
the  BiblCi  with  its  sublime  unity  of  monotheistic  doctrine  from 
Qenesis  to  the  Apocalypse  I 

.    The  monotheism  of  the  Avesta  is  exceedingly  imperfect.    God  is 
.'*    not  represented  as  a  purely  spiritual  being.    He  is  neither  omnipo- 
tent nor  omniscient.  There  is  no  conception  of  His  &ther-    j^ptifMt 
;       hood.    To  the  proposition,  Ood  is  Lights  the  Avesta  would  «— »»!•<■■■ 
/»    readily  assent;  but  there  is  nothing  that  approaches  the  sublime 
utterance,  Ood  is  Lave.    Nor  is  there  any  conception  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man, — ^nothing  like  the  Bible  command  to  **  add  to  brotherly 
kindness  charity" — ^that  is,  to  the  love  of  the  brethren,  universal 
love. 

The  dualism  of  the  Avesta  is  very  strong.  It  holds  that  there  are 
two  opposing  powers — ^both  eternal,  both  creators;  and  these  are 
)  engaged  in  ceaseless  warfare.  All  creation  is  divided — ^part  belonging 
to  the  good  principle,  part  to  the  evil  one.  But  the  division  of  ,the 
creation  is  often  most  arbitrary,  most  sinralar.  Thus,  the  fixed  stars 
are  on  the  side  of  Gtxl ;  but  the  planets  belong  to  the  evil  principle, 
and  fight  in  his  support.  The  dog  is  lauded  to  the  skies ;  the  ca^  is 
a  servant  of  the  demon.  In  truth,  the  conceptions  of  the  Avesta 
often  run  absolutely  into  childishness. 

I  mentioned  that  no  graven  images  are  worshipped  by  the  Parsis. 
I  That  is  a  most  honourable  characteiristic  of  the  religion.  But  the 
whole  of  the  good  part  of  the  creation  is,  or  may  be,  worshipped. 
Light  and  fire  are  pre-eminently  reverenced ;  but  anything  that  God 
has  made  may  be  adored  along  with  Him;  and  no  dirtinction  is 
drawn  between  a  higher  and  a  lower  kind  of  worship.  No  peculiar 
homage  is  paid  to  God.    We  have  no  approach  to  such  a  declaration 

as  this :  "  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God ;  and      

Him  only  shalt  thou  serve.**     The  Parsi  worships  sun        "^"""^ 
^   and  moon  and  stars.    On  the  contrary,  the  Bible,  by  a  sublime  per- 
sonification, calls  on  them  to  worship  God:   *^ Praise  JSim,  sun  and 
moon ;  praise  Him,  all  ye  stars  of  light !  ** 

Ptayer  in  the  Parsi  religion  becomes  a  magical  formula.  There 
I  are,  in  particular,  three  great  prayers  or  incantations, 
the  potency  of  which  is  extolled  in  the  most  hyperbolical 
language.  These  mighty  incantations  are  themselves  invoked ;  the 
*  prayers  are  prayed  to!  One  of  them  existed  before  heaven  and 
earth;  and  it  is  by  means  of  its  tremendous  efficacy  that  Ahuramazda 
(Hormazd)  is  able  to  crush  the  demons. 

The  idea  of  sin  in  the  Avesta  is  deplorably  defective.    External 
pollution — especially  by  contact  with  a  dead  body — is 
regarded  with  horror;  but  there  is  little  mention  of  evil  ^^•^•'■'^ 
as  dwelling  in  the  heart.    Hence  such  a  piercing  cry  as  that  of  the 
Psalmist — ''Pardon  mine  iniquity,  for  it  is  great;"  or  this,  '^Bfine 
iniquities  have  taken  hold  upon  me,  so  that  I  am  not  able  to  look 
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up;"  or  this,  ^^0  Tretched  man  that  I  am*— is  never  heard.  EqoaUjr 
unknown  is  the  feeling,  swelling  even  to  laptnrey  whidi  ia  eipiesaed 
in  the  words  of  the  prophet — **  Who  ia  a  uod  like  nnto  Thee,  thai   • 
jKirdoneih  iniquity^  .  .  .  beecmae  He  ddighUtk  in  m&rejf.'^  i 

It  necessarily  foUowi  th«t  the  Averta  can  haie  no  deep  aenae 
of  the  need  of  expiation,  dT  atonement.     Of  that  divineat  mani- 
festation of  the  Divini^,  that  noontide  of  the  everlastinff    ^'{ 
Atonmeat  j^^.^^  ^j^^^  ^y^^  g^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  mado  the  Son  of  man,  and      J 

came  to  seek  and  save  the  loat,  thnmgh  that  unexampled  aacritee       k 
offered  in  a  life  and  death  of  aopveme  aelf-aacrifioe— Kif  anything  ia  -^v 
t  he  faintest  degree  reaemUing  thia  the  Aveata  knowa  aimply  nothmg. 
And  no  wonder;  for  man  meaanrea  the  heurt  of  Deitv  br  the  namw-   / 
ness  of  his  own ;  and  who,  without  revdatioo,  eonhl  have  dared  to  / 
think  that  God  would  «o  love  the  world  ?    A  higher  idea  of  expiatioii 
than  now  prevails   among  the  Ftoaia  endently  eziated   in  very 
ancient  days,  for  animal  sacrifices  were  then  frequently  offered;  bat 
the  conception  has  died  oat,  and  pardon  ia  now  aooght  fay  varioaa   xi  • 

purifications,  some  of  which  are  certainly  atrange  enoogh.      .) 
'^^     But  should  the  reqniaite  ceremonial  have  bwm  in  any       \ 
one  point  neglected,  the  jpotenqy  of  the  celebnIioQ  ia  all  gone,  the    ^  ' 
magic  spell  is  broken,  and  pardon  is  not  obtained. 

Nor  has  the  Avesta  any  high  idea  of  hoUnsn.    And  man  nmat      "^  ^ 
make  himself  holy.    Of  the  human  aoul,  as  in  itadf  dead  and  needing, 
and  through  contact  with  Deity  receiving,  a  divine  lifia,  the  book    ^ 
otbafinm.  ^^^^  nothing.    Of  our  becoming  "  imitatians  of  God  aa     i 

dear  children  it  never  apeaka.  It  appcehenda  none  of 
the  deeper  needs  of  the  human  spirit,  aa  aorely  fiulen,  bat  capable 
of  restoration.  It  is  a  well-meaning,  narrow-minded  book,  which 
talks  on  and  on  about  outward  ceremcmies,  endless  and  meaningless :    \ 

**  And  common  is  the  commonpkce, 
And  vacant  chaff ,  well  meant  for  grain.**  J 

i\gain,  the  Avesta  is  sorely  wanting  in  that  there  is  so  little  attrae*   ''  \ 
tive  or  elevating  in  the  character  of  its  founder — Zoroaster.     Who 
was  Zoroaster  ?    We  cannot  tell.    Some  learned  men  doubt  his  very 
wiMvas    existence,  though  that  seems  hypercritical;   but,  at  all 
zorcutcrt   eveuts,  the  mists  of  time  have  gathered  thick  around 
him.    He  is  a  voice,  a  name,  rather  than  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood. 
He  is  said  in  the  Avesta  to  have  had  three  wives,  three  sons,  and 
three  daughters ;  but  really  of  his  life,  his  joys  and  sorrows,  his    '  j 
doings  and  sufferings,  we  know  next  to  nothing.    Tradition  generally      | 
holds  that  he  died  in  battle,  fighting  by  the  side  of  his  great  patron. 
King  Gushtaspa.  \ 

What  a  contrast  between  Zoroaster  and  Him  whose  name  is  above  ^ 
every  name !    Do  not  suppose  I  have  any  pleasure  in  depreciating 
Zoroaster.    No;  let  us  do  him  all  justice.    He  evidently  was  a   ^ 
reformer ;  in  the  oldest  books,  he  is  said  to  have  fallen  back  on  the 
teachings  of  the  ancient  priests,  at  a  time  when  idolatry  was  rapidly 
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_  grottnd.    We  can  gather  from  the  hjmiui  ascribed  to 
that  he  was  in  character  strpngjeamesti  severe,  steniy  always  battling 
for  what  he  deemed  the  right|  and  vehement  in  his  opposition  to 
what  he  calls  the  demons  and  their  worshippers.    He  did  his  best; 
i         jes,  he  kept  Persia  from  sinking  into  that  abyss  of  idolatry  in  which 
poor  India  has  been  engulfed.    He  kmdled  a  little  lights  which,  in 
aome  faint  degree,  repelled  the  invading  darkness.    Let  him  have 
i  ^       his  due  modicnm  of  praise !    Bat,  then,  to  compare  Zoroaster  with 
Christ  is  to  compare  a  little  mshlight  with  the  son  of  glory  throned 
k         in  the  height  of  heaven. 

^  I  wished,  if  time  had  allowed,  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 

religious  future  of  the  Parsis.  Can  so  inteUigent  a  race  long  remain 
oontented  with  such  a  spiritual  guide  as  the  Avesta?  As  yet,  the 
Parsis  turn  scmrowfully  to  contemplate  the  greatness  of  Persia  in  the 
ancient  time.  All  that  was  theirs  of  old  is  torn  from  them,  except 
this  venerable  book.  They  cling  therefore  to  the  Avesta  and  thdr 
prophet  Zoroaster  with  a  pathetic  fondness,  in  which  we  trace  more 

^  of  patriotism  than  of  religious  fruth.  Until  of  late  we  have  had  ho 
satiafiictory  translation  of  the  Avesta;  and  when  its  errors  and  defects 
were  pointed  out,  the  Parsis  entreated  us  to  wait  until  the  real  sense 
of  the  time-honoured  volume  could  be  rightly  ascertained. 
Ihat  time  has  come.  The  interpretation  of  the  Avesta  is  ^^^ 
now  frdrly  well  made  out;  but  the  *more  the  book  is  studied,  the 
more  clearly  do  its  deficiencies  reveal  themselves.  Of  necessity,  then, 
the  modem  Parsi  mind  relaxes  its  hold  on  the  ancient  fidth.    Some 

'  of  the  ceremonies  used  in  purifications  are  exceedingly  coarse,  and 
are  with  great  difficulty  tolerated  by  the  younger  men.  As  yet,  how^ 
ever,  not  many  Parsis  have  been  baptised.  The  race  is  a  compact 
mass ;  and  to  extract-  any  portion  from  it  is  like  detaching  a  particle 
from  a  rock  of  flint.  Still  there  have  been  conversions ;  and  of  our 
own  intimate  friends  there  are  at  least  six  ordained  ministers  of 
religion.    The  young  lady  who  is  the  first  B.A.  of  the  University  of 

p      Bombay  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  these. 

But  the  effect  of  the  (jospel  on  Zoroastrianism  is  very  evident. 
A  leading  Parsi  the  other  day  quoted  with  approbation  the  opinion 
that  in  the  Avesta  the  attributes  ascribed  to  God  are  xfM«ra« 
entirely  the  same  as  those  which,  in  the  Old  Testament,  ^•^i^ 
are  ascribed  to  Jehovah,  lliis  clearly  shows  that  the  person  I  refer 
to  has,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  mirppIemeTifad  the  character  of 
Ahuramaxda  by  ideas  drawn  firom  the  Old  Testament.  So  also,  when 
a  Parsi  speaks  of  the  relation  between  good  and  evil,  he  expresses 
himself  not  as  holding  the  dualism  of  the  Avesta,  which  asserts  two 
independent  eternal  powers,  both  of  them  creators;  he  speaks  as 
we  speak  of  the  relation  between  God  and  Satan.  Thus  is  modem 
Zoroastrianism  slowly  forming  itself  anew,  as  it  were,  on  the  lines  of 
Christianity,   and  this  far  more  decidedly  than  its  professors  are 

f  I     awnre.    It  is  no  fixed  quantity ;  it  is  changing  all  the  while. 

Let  me  solicit  your  prayers  for  this  remarrable  race,    I  had  ofteik 
yoL.1,  6 
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hoped  that,  as  the  wise  men  ttcm  the  East,  who  were  piohefal^ 
fn  tu  kMM  ^oroastriansy  hastened  to  lay  their  gold,  frankincense,  and 
^  ^*'myrrh  at  the  feet  of  the  new-bom  Bedeemer,  so  the  Zom- 
astrians  of  our  day  might  be  the  first  of  Oriental  noes  to  take  ugoa 
themselves,  as  a  race,  the  easy  yoke  of  Christ.  That  high  hoooor, 
however,  seems  likely  to  be  claimed  by  others — by  the  Karens  of 
Barmab,  it  may  be,  or  by  the  popalataon  of  Japan ;  bat  I  still  cherish 
the  hope  that  this  active,  influential  people  idll  speedily  avow  the 
convictions  which  not  a  few  among  them  already  entertain,  and  will 
then  prove  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  difiusion  c^  Christian  troth 
among  the  inhabitants  of  that  land  in  which  they  found  a  shelter, 
when  fleeing  from  the  intolerable  oppression  c^  the  Moslem  invader. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Sobert  Fringla  (Bengal  Army)  called  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  testing  religions  by  their  fruits,  of  which  he  gave  illnstimtioiis, 
exhibiting  mi^els  of  objects  and  instruments  of  woidiip. 

Sev.  Oeoige  Smith  (English  Presbyterian  Mission,  Swatow,  China) : 
Ifr.  Chairman,  ladies,  aim  gentlemen, — ^As  I  have  been  for  a  cmh 
siderable  time  in  China,  I  Uiought  I  might  take  advantage  ct  the 
opportunity  now  ofiered  to  say  a  few  words  about  practical  Buddhism 

ABvaihut  as  it  exists  in  the  south  of  China.  In  the  coarse  of  past 
yriMt  ceamtod. years  oue  Buddhist  priest  was  received  into  the  Christian 
Church,  and  a  good  many  Buddhists,  women  especially,  were  also 
received ;  so  I  luLve  a  little  practical  Imowledge  of  it  experimentally. 
I  may  say  with  regard  to  Riddhism,  as  it  is  in  that  part  of  China 
where  I  have  been,  that  it  is  a  system  of  the  grossert  idolatxy,  and 
that  socially  it  is  a  system  that  has  no  moral  power.  Take  those  who 
are  its  highest  representatives,  the  Buddhist  priests  and  nuns,  who 
naturally  (as  we  heard  from  the  Chairman  in  his  admirable  paper) 
would  be  the  best  representatives  of  Buddhist  morality.  Buddhist 
iBBunutfef  priests  there,  are  men  that  have  no  moral  status  whatever. 

»>^««<>^«^  If  you  want  to  speak  of  Buddhism  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing how  utterly  worthless  it  is,  you  point  to  the  life  and  character  of  a 
Buddhist  priest.  The  life  of  Buddhist  priests  stamps  Buddhism  as 
powerless  to  elevate  a  people's  morals.  They  indulge  in  gambling,  4  \ 
opium-smoking,  undeanness,  and  all  kinds  of  sin.  Budcuiist  nun-  | 
neries  are  notorious  as  houses  of  bad  fiune.  That  is  their  character. 
I  speak  within  bounds,  and  I  know  what  I  say.  And  the  Chinese 
reason  against  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  they  see  through  it. 
When  a  man  becomes  a  Buddhist  priest  he  gets  his  head  shaved,  and 
changes  his  name ;  he  renounces  all  his  duties  towards  his  relatives 
and  friends,  towards  his  parents,  towards  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
towards  his  wife  and  children  thenceforth  and  for  ever.  The  Chinese 
have  a  fundamental  axiom  that  filial  duty  is  the  foundation  of  all 
human  society ;  and  so  they  say  that  a  system  that  leads  a  man  so  to 
act  is  contrary  to  the  decree  of  Heaven,  contrary  to  filial  duty,  and 
therefore  not  to  be 
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Another  view  which  the  Ghinese  take  is  this.    When  men  become 
Boddhists  they  are  veiy  fond  of  saying,  "  Do  not  destroy  animal  life ;  ** 
and  thoee  who  become  Buddhists  thenceforth  should  not  kill.^^^,^_^_ 
I  *     any  creature.    On  this  account  they  are  afraid  to  kill  a  pigt 

because  as  they  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  they  think  they 
mi§^t  be.  killing  one  of  their  ancestors.    The  Chinese,  who  are  a  logical 
peoide^  reason  in  this  way.    Suppose  we  comply  with  Buddhism  all  males 
will  become  priests,  all  the  women  will  become  nuns, — that  will  be  perfect 
.       comi^ianoe  with  the  precepts  of  Buddha;  and  afterwards  not  a  dnglo 
\       animal  will  be  lolled,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  human  race  inll 
become  extinct,  and  the  world  will  be  fillidd  only  with  the  brute 
cnatioQ.    So  the  Ghineso  say,  "  Men  are  heaven-bom,  and  to  ^^SLmSjf 
give  up  the  world  to  the  brute  creation  is  certainly  opposite  to 
the  decree  of  Heaven  and  cannot  be  Divine."    The  CSunese  statesmen  look 
upon  Buddhism  as  no  blessing  to  the  country,  but  regard  the  priests  as  the 
drones  of  society. 
f  On  one  occasion  Buddhist  priests  going  through  the  country  came  to 

I  a  city,  where  they  offered  to  set  free  smils  from  hell,  and  send  them  np  to 
I      heaven,  of  course^  for  a  certain  consideration.     Ihey  were 
I      performing  successfully,  and  making  a  great  deal  of  money  by         •^^^^ 
setting  socds  free  from  hell  and  letting  them  ascend  to  the  western  heavens. 
•    Suddenly  they  disappeared.    The  pe^e  wanted  to  know  what  had  becomo 
^    of  them.    They  went  to  the  mandarin,  and  found  out  that  the  mandarin 

had  had  them  shut  up  in  prison.    They  asked  him  what  harm      

th^  had  done  that  they  should  be  put  in  prison.    The  man-  ^asm^ 
dann  said,  ''That  is  of  no  consequence.      These  men  have 
.   t   wondrous  power.    They  can  set  other  people  free  from  hell.    What  is  my 
prison  compared  with  hellt    Let  them  use  their  power  and  come  out 
i     themselves.'* 

Confucianism  has  taken  hold  of  the  intellect  of  China.  The  peopio 
see  through  Buddhism.  They  looked  with  expectation  to  Buddhism  at 
one  time;  but  instead  of  bread  they  got  a  stone,  instead  of  a  fish  they 
got  a  serpent)  instead  of  an  egg  they  got  a  scorpion.  We  are  taking 
to  them  now  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Clmst,  who  is  alike  the 
''Bread  of  Ufe"*  and  the  ''Light  of  the  world." 
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Bev.  James  Kennedy  (L.M.S.,Iate  of  Benares):  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies, 
^nd  gentlemen, — The  Apostle  Paul  tells  ns  that  by  wisdom  the  world 
lew  not  GhxL    By  the  wisdom  of  the  sages  and  philo-  wia««BiMv« 
>phers  of  Greece,  the  world  knew  not  God.    By  the    *»*o^ 
^Wsdom  of  the  rishees  and  pandits  of  India,  the  world  has  never 

Eved  at  the  first  right  principles  regarding  God  and  man.  There 
be  no  right  views  of  morality  which  are  not  founded  on  right 
Views  of  Gtod.  When  my  friend  was  speaking  about  Brahmanism,  I 
poold  not  help  thinking  of  what  I  myself  had  seen  at  Benares, 
po  completely  was  what  he  described  brought  before  us  there. 
Enpofiaal  resemblances  are  made  to  stand  for  essential  differences. 
|!i&nd  so  it  is  regarding  the  different  religions  set  before  us  this 
I  lkni»ning.  There  are  superficial  resemblances  as  to  God,  the  Trinity, 
and  as  to  the  Incarnation ;  but  there  is  an  essential  difference.  Soim 
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Missionaried  are  in  great  danger  in  not  keeping  to  the  great  dif- 
oinctiAJiitytiM  ference,  the  essential  difference  there  ia  between  Chria-      * 
oaiyrtiifioa.  tianitv  and  other  ao-caUed  religions.    While  there  are  «   / 
superficial  resemblances,  the  essential  djfferenoe  most  never   bo     ^ 

forgotten. 

Rev.  Wilfred  Shaw  (Irish  Presbyterian  Mission,  Manehoria) :  Mr.  ^' 
Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  would  just  like  to  add  a  few 
things  on  the  practical  side  of  this  question.    There  ia  ondoobtedly 
just  now  at  home  a  number  of  persons  who  are  indined  to  pv0«^ 
^^^^^^^j^   Buddhism  a  very  high  position.    It  seems  to  me  that  *  1 
kB«wicdf«   their  knowledge  of  Buddhism  is  for  the  most  part  theo-   ^' 
"^'^'*'^-  retical.    If  they  were  to  see  the  actual  results  of  Buddhism   ' 
in  the  lives  of  the  peoples  under  its  sway,  I  think  their  ideas  would  ^^ 
be  very  largely  modified.    You  have  just  heard  from  a  MissioiiaiT   '^ 
from  Southern  China  of  the  state  of  things  in  his  part  of  the  world. 
Where  I  have  been  working  in  Manohuria^  I  have  the  same  story  to  ^  n  * 
tell.  I  would  say  from  my  ezperienee  of  Buddhism  that  it  does  nob  do    .1 
one  single  thing  to  raise  the  men  and  women  who  profisas  it.    One  of 
the  chief,  one  of  the  most  fundamental,  distinctions  between  Ouristi- 
anity  and  heathen  religions^  is  tiiat  Chiistianity,  alone  of  all  leligjoni,  ^ 
teaches  men  and  women  the  possibilities  which  lie  befinre  them.  Uhriat  \ 
K«Ufht  after  camc,  a  God-man,  to  lift  up  our  naturOi  and  to  teaeh  ns 
ieath.      the  possibilities  of  our  nature, — that  sinful  men  and  women^ 
can  become  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord  Qod  Almufhty.    I  |' 
do  not  deny  there  is  light  in  these  heathen  religions,  but  it  u  a  light 
that  only  touches  the  outer  fringe  of  a  man's  life ;  and  it  goes  OQt  at 
death.    Christianity  comes  to  renew  man's  heart,  to  make  nim  a  new 
man  in  Christ  Jesus.    It  not  only  lightens  up  this  world,  but  throws  (  ) 
its  light  into  the  world  beyond  the  grave.    For  this  reason  Missionaries 
go  forth  to  preach  and  to  teach  to  the  heathen  the  old  Gospel,  confident 
in  this  one  thing — that  the  light  which  came  to  lighten  the  Gentiles     / 
is  the  only  and  the  true  light  of  the  world.  ^  .' 

Mr.  Louis  Liesching  (late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service) :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, ladies,  and  gentlemen, — ^The  last  time  I  had  the  honour  of 
meeting  the  Chairman,  was  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  though  I  have 
no  doubt  the  circumstance  has  not  clung  to  his  memory  as  it  has  to 
mine.  You,  sir,  have  heard  the  testimony  of  men  who  have  laboured 
Hmovcd  Bs  Missionaries  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  There  are  men 
KiMi<»B«'i«^  among  you  here  the  record  of  whose  labours — if  I  were  to 
relate  them — w<mld  make  you  rise  with  one  accord  and  give  your  ) 
acclamation.  There  is  one  who  in  a  special  way  deserves  your 
approval — one  whose  health  will  not  permit  him  to  address  you— 
the  Kev.  John  Ireland  Jones.  There  are  others  too  whom  I  might 
name  as  being  specially  worthy  of  mention ;  but  I  mention  John 
Ireland  Jones  because  he  was  mostly  engaged  in  working  among 
the  Buddhists.    I  had  the  pleasure  when  I  was  in  charge  of  thia  ' 
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gient  difltricti  in  the  heart  ot  which  is  an  ancient  city  erected  by  a 
Buddhist  aorereign  which  was  four  miles  more  in  circamference 
r  than  Babylon,  of  travelling  through  that  district  with  him.  He 
preaehed  to  the  men  there ;  he  visited  the  temples ;  and  I  am  sore 
he  will  bear  me  oat  when  I  say  that  Bnddhism  is  a  system  that  can 
r       give  no  comfort  to  the  sool  in   death,  and  that  as  a  power  for 

,  *   ennobling  life  it  has  most  ntterly  fidled. 
t 

I  have  never  met  with  a  Boddhist  priest  ^o  did  anything  for  the 

bensfit  of  his  f dlow-creatores.    lliey  axe  men  whose  only  care  is  to  Uve  in 

^  sloth  and  indolenoey  and  to  spend  their  days  in  getting  what^ 

thsf  can  from  the  people,  and  giving  them  nothing  in  retam. 

Bj  the  fruits  of  religion,  religion  must  be  jadged.    I  have 

g,  been  a  jndicial  officer  and  a  revenue  officer  in  Ceylon,  and  I  can  say  that 
thoogh  the  Buddhist  professes  to  have  such  a  leggrd  for  life  that  he 
strains  even  the  water  he  drinks,  yet  among  no  people  is  human  life  held 
at  a  lower  estimate  than  among  Buddhists.     Why  f    Because  life  is  life 

V^  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  a  mosquito  or  a  human  being ; 

andtokiUoneiBasbadas  killing  the  other.  Whether  you  ^'JTSS^^ 
dcittoy  one  or  the  other,  makes  little  difference.  I  have 
known  a  yoong  man  dash  out  the  brains  of  his  own  sister,  in  order  that  he 
might  charge  another  who  was  his  memy  with  the  crime ;  and  he  nearly 
got  him  ezBcated«  I  saw  that  young  man  executed  On  the  8caffi:>ld  he 
cnnfnennd  his  crime,  and  died  believing  in  Jesus  Christ.  Buddhism  gives 
yon  nothing  to  look  forward  to  in  the  future.  When  a  mother  parts 
with  her  child,  she  parts  with  it  for  ever.  To  be  is  to  suffer ;  to  cease  to 
be  »  to  cease  to  suffer.  In  life  there  is  no  hope  of  ceasing  to  suffer. 
Every  being  has  to  live  through  various  stages  lives  of  suffering,  and  what 
becomes  of  him  then  I  know  not.  There  is  no  soul  to  be  saved,  and  no 
soul  to  be  lost. 

There  is  one  great  mistake  people  make  in  talking  of  Buddhism. 
^  Baddhists  do  not,  like  Roman  Ontholics,  believe  that  good  deeds  can 
Jl  wash  away  bad  deeds.    As  when  yon  lift  a  pendolum  it   oma  imi^ 
^  swings  to  the  other  side  by  an  unalterable  law;  so  for  MuMWi. 
every  wrong  act  you  perform  you  must  suffer,  and  for  every  good  act 
^        yon  perform  yon  will  be  rewarded.    The  good  deed  does  not  wipe  oat 
•  the  effects  of  the  other.    So  much  as  is  the  sum  total  of  your  evil 
\  deeds,  so  mnch  you  will  suffer.    The  other  day  I  was  giving  a  lectmre 
\on  Buddhism  at  the  National  Club.    I  was  told  at  its  conclusion 
of  eight  Countesses  who  aro  professed  Buddhists.     How  is  it  that 
^tBndcmism    is    taking  hold  of  women  in  England?    Sir  Monier 
,    {Williams  told  yon  a  tale  about  the  Bnddhist  bats,  and  I  think  the 
^    f  place  where  these  bats  were  incarnated  was  in  England  in  the 
\  ):  nineteenth  century.    Bats  prefer  darkness  rather  than 

•light;  and  the  reason  these  people  become  Baddhists  is    atSfi^ 

r  because  they  know  nothing  of  what  Christianity  is,  and     rMaH«r 

I  still  less  do  they  know  what  Buddhism  is.    All  they  know    '•'"•'•'•^ 

»')  about  Buddhism  is  from  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  poem,  which  has  cast 

•  '  a  glamour  over  its  subject. 


TO  Bl'DDniSM  AND  OTHBU  UBATHKN  SrSTBUS. 

Pastor  A.  Haeg^rt  (Santhal  Mission)  spoke  briefly  on  the  god« 
lessness  and  powerlessness  of  Buddhism,  and  the  craelties  and 
immoralities  of  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses,  and  wished  that  men 
would  devote  themselves  to  Christ's  service  and  labour  for  Hia 

cause. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Wilkin  (Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  from  Ceylon) : 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that 
m  V  very  old  friend,  Mr.  Ireland  Jones,  who  is  so  capable  of  speaking 
to'  vou  on  this  subject,  is  unable  to  do  so.  I  know  of  no  Ceykm 
Miisionary  more  capable  of  speaking  with  authority.  It  was  refreshing 
to  hear  the  voice  of  Mr.  Louis  Liesching  again.    I  am  here  to  add  my 

AaoUicr  tcstimouv  as  a  Ceylon  Missionary  to  the  testimony  which 
cosdcmiuitiea  of  has  been  given  to  you  here  to-day  from  China  Mission- 

Boddiu.  Qjies  to  this  effect,  that  Buddhism  is  practically  powerlev 
to  guide  the  people  of  Ceylon.  It  has  no  power  at  all  upon  them 
in  forming  their  morals. 

It  is  commonly  reported,  as  you  will  have  seen  if  you  read  the 
newspapers  and  the  statements  of  those  who  believe  in  '^  The  Light 
of  Asia"  and  such  like  books,  that  the  people  of  Ceylon  are  Buddhma. 
I  say  they  are  not.  I  do  not  know  much  of  book  Buddhism,  bat  I  do 
know  a  very  great  deal  of  the  Buddhism  of  the  people  as  it  is  practised ; 
and  I  can  say  this — ^that  of  the  so-called  Buddhuts  of  Ceylon  90  per 
Demon  wonhip  c^i^t*  are  dcmou  worshippers.    The  creed  of  Buddha  aaya 

iaCoyioB.  there  is  no  God  to  worship;  therefore  the  people  tnm  to 
demons,  as  they  have  done  in  Ceylon.  To-day  the  so-called  Buddhists 
of  Ceylon  are  demon  worshippers ;  and  this  is  the  case  not  only  with 
the  people,  but  also  with  the  priests.  Two  or  three  months  ago  I 
went  out  distributing  tracts,  and  called  at  the  house  of  a  demon  priest. 
I  asked  him, ''  What  is  your  religion  ?"  '*  Buddhism,"  he  said.  I  said, 
'*  Why,  you  know  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  creed  of  Buddha  for  you  to 
practise  those  demon  ceremonies.**  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  know  it  is.** 
'*  What  about  the  priests?*'  I  asked;  '^  Do  they  ever  preach  against 
demon  worship  ?'*  *'  No,"  he  said.  "  We  go  to  them  too  when  they 
are  sick/*  And  so  it  is,  that  the  Buddhist  priests  of  Ceylon  to-day, 
if  they  are  ill.  call  in  the  demon  priest.  It  is  all  very  fine  to  hear 
people  say  that  Buddhist  precepts,  are  good,  that  they  tell  us  to 
overcome  sin,  to  gain  virtue,  and  to  cleanse  our  heart. 
But  what  do  they  understand  by  sin  ?  They  understand 
something  very  different  from  what  we  understand  by  sin.  They  say, 
'*  Do  not  commit  adultery ;"  but  when  that  word  is  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Buddhist  he  understands  it  very  differently  from  what  we  do.  I 
am  here  to-day  to  say  that  Buddhism  in  the  books  and  as  it  is 
practised  is  an  impure  religion,  that  there  is  in  Buddhism  room  for 
gross  licentiousness.  Not  long  ago,  when  I  was  speaking  to  a  friend 
of  Buddhism,  I  said,  '^  Buddhism  is  an  impure  religion ;  you  do  not 
understand  purity  as  we  do  in  the  Christian  Scriptures."  ''  Oh,"  he 
said,  '^  you  know  there  was  David."  '^  But,"  said  I,  "  my  friend,  we 
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bave  a  jc^reater  than  David.    We  toXiow  Him  who  is  the  only  trae 
light  of  the  worid." 


BeF.  Williaa  Stevenion  (Secretary,  Free  Chnrch   of  Scotland 
Xadiei^  Society) :  There  are  two  points  that  I  should  like  to  em- 
phatiee  before  this  large  meeting.    The  first  is  this — ^the  practical 
c  '       'unity  in  many  very  important  aspects  of  Buddhism  and     jf,^^ 
^         Hinduism.   Buddhism  is  really  the  daughter  of  Hinduism  bsmium  tmi 
I  cr  Brahmanism.    It  arose  as  a  reformi  but  a  reform  on  the    ''"'"^■^ 

i"^      fundamental  principle  of  Hinduism,  and  it  still  agrees  with  Hinduism 

^  in  this  respect— that  both  are  thoroughly  pessimistic  systems.    This 

srast  never  be  forgotten  when  we  look  at  these  religions.    They  are 

1^        «pustly  described  oy  the  Apostle  when  he  said  that  they  are  ^'  with- 

4mt  Ood  and  without  hope  in  the  world."  .  Both  agree  in  saying  that 

<         this  life  is  misery,  and  that  all  conscious  life  is  misery,  and  that 

I  men  is  no  poesiUe  deliverance  firom  misery  except  by  practical 

V       annihilation.     Now  the  second  point  is  this— it  is  very  necessary 

.:  to  remember,  in  dealing  with  EUnduism,  that  it  has  an  immense 

I  pc^wer  still,  because  it  has  received  practical  embodiment  1^1.1; 

in  a  social  system.     There  is  no  religion  that  has  so  ^ 
*  thoroughly  embodied  its  principles  in  so^al  institutions.    When  you 

see  India  on  tl)e  sur&ce,  you  see  a  vast  polytheism,  gods  inany.and 
kids  many,  as  numerous  almost  as  the  nuUions  of  people  themselves. 
But  underneath  all  that,  and  behind  it,  moulding  the  thoughts,  feel* 
i  ings,  and  emotions  even  of  the  lolrest  people' who  come  within  the 
great  Hindu  system,  you  have  a  univer^  pantheism  which  has 
expressed  itself  in  that  great  social  edifice  of  caste.  Now  observe 
the  chief  respect  in  which  this  Hinduism  expresses  itsel£  You  know 
^^  that  pantheism  says  there  is  only  one  existence,  and  no  other, 
pantheism  extinguishes  all  individual  existence :  there  is  tiifmiiw 
one  existence,  and  no  second.  So  in  the  practical  embodi-*'<ii'Miaditir 
;  Bent  of  Hinduism  you  have  the  same  entire  extinction  of  all  separate 
individual  personal  life,  so  fiur  as  that  is  embodied  in  the  conscience 
of  man.  Hinduism,  through  its  caste,  glorifies  the  great  social  whole, 
and  suppresses  all  individuality ;  all  needom  of  conscience  must  be 


extiufifuished  before  the  great  duty  of  maintaining  this  great 
social  order  mich  is  embodied  in  caste.  You  thus  have  Hinduism 
embodied  in  great  social  institutions,  making  it  one  df  the  most 
extraordinary  systems  to  contend  with  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  We  have  to  lay  our  account  with  this,  and  realise  that 
Christianity  has  not  merely  this  and  the  other  speculative  system 
to  fiice,  but  a  subtle  phUosophical  theory  embodied  in  a  great 
social  system. 


Ihe  Chairman :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — ^A  gentleman  who  does 
not  wish  to  speak  has  handed  to  me  the  following  few  lines  which  he 
says  express  his  thoughts  upon  this  subject : — 


*    / 


?2  BUDDHISM  AND   OTHER  HEATHEN  SYSTEMS. 

^  Shonld  all  the  forms  that  men  deviaa 
Assail  my  faith  with  treacherous  art, 
I  call  them  ranity  and  lies, 
And  bind  the  Gospel  to  my  heart."  ^ 

We  have  had  some  ezcellcDt  and  useful  speeches  to-day,  and  I         ^ 
have  little  to  add.     I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  struck  you,  that  | 

(HrEMUra  India,  Ceylon,  and  Burmah  being  now  in  our  possession,  rr 
f«M«ttiont.  ^e  have  all  the  chief  heathen  religions  represented  in 
tie  Britiih  Empire — Brahmanism,  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Jainism, 
Sikhism,  Parsiism  or  Zoroastrianism,  and  Mohammedanism.  The 
Empress  of  India  rules  over  more  Mohammedans  than  any  Moslem  1 
ruler.  Now  surely  these  countries  are  committed  to  us  as  a  sacred 
tniit.  Do  you  think  that  we  hold  this  vast  Empire  merely  that  the 
wiiypriTUeccd  prestige,  commerce,  and  wealth  of  Great  Britain  may  be 
ukoidthcmi  increased?    Yesterday  I  was  present  in  this  room,  and  ♦ 

one  of  the  speakers  said  that  hitherto  we  have  been  merely  playing         M 
at  Missionary  work.    I  trust  this  is  not  true.     I  trust  that  at  any     ^  / 
rate  we  are  now  rising  to  the  sense  of  our  duties  and  responsibilities       '  || 
— to  the  sense  of  what  we  owe  to  all  these  heathen  religions.    I  trust 
that  we  shall  not  rest  until  every  man,  woman,  and  child  hears  from 
us  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel. 

Bev.  Josiah  Viney  brought  the  meeting  to  an  end  with  prayer. 
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OPEN    CONFERENCE. 


Third  Meetiko. 

THB  MISSIONS  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  TO  HEATHEN 
LANDS;  THEIR  CHARACTER,  EXTENT,  INFLUENCE,  AND 
LESSONS. 

{TkuradoLy  afterruxm^  June  14^,  in  the  Lower  Hail.) 

I  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Badstock  in  the  chair. 

y^>  Acting  Secretaiy,  Bev.  W.  S.  Swanson. 

<)  B/Bv.  0.  E.  Bappaid  offered  prayer. 

Ihe  Chairman :  Ijadies  and  gentlemen, — ^I  shall  not  attempt  to 
I  'enter  upon  the  subject  before  us  this  afternoon.  I  will  venture, 
however,  in  subjection  to  the  Lord  in  whose  presence  we  are,  and 
with  ddference  to  the  opinion  of  mj  brethren  who  are  gathered 
together,  just  to  say  one  single  word  as  to  what  our  attitude  ought 
to  be  in  entering  into  this  subject.  I  think  we  need  constantly  to 
be  reminded  that  we  are  here  gathered  on  the  Lord's  owattii«ia«A 
service,  that  we  need  to  be  subject  to  His  Spirit,  and  that  titisM^Mt 
this  meeting  is  to  be  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  love.  While  I 
suppose  every  one  of  us  here  is  convinced  of  the  errors  of  that  c^eat 
system  about  which  we  shall  hear,  yet  at  the  same  time  I  thiuK  we 
^ball  feel  a  deep  responsibility  to  enter  on  the  subject  in  a  spirit  of 
humility  and  a  spirit  of  recollectedness,  remembering  how  much  we 

^  owe  to  grace,  and  that  while  they  have  committed  errors  in  one  direc- 
tion we  may  have  committed  errors  in  another.  I  trust,  therefore, 
we  shall  be  in  the  spirit  of  learners  as  those  who  will  hear  from  others 
a  testimony  of  what  is  going  on  in  other  directions,  and  that  we  may 

'}  be  guided  into  a  right  appreciation  of  our  own  duty.  I  lay  emphasis 
on  that  because  I  think  we  are  sometimes  more  ready  to  &ad  out  the 
duties  of  others  than  our  own  duty.  I  trust  that  we  shall  recognise 
our  duty  and  our  responsibilities  with  reference  to  that  magnificent 
Gospel  which  we  rejoice  in.  I  shall  not  detain  you  longer.  I  will 
ask  the  gentlemen  who  are  kind  enough  to  read  papers  to  give  us 
their  papers.  I  shall  first  call  upon  the  Rev.  Princi^  Mac'Nacar,  of 
Montreal 

Bev.  Prindpal  D.  E.  HaeVicar,  D  J).,  LL J).  (Montreal,  Canada) :  We 
may  first  note  the  extent  of  these  Missions ;  and  this  can  be  expressed 
in  two  or  three  sentences.  Here  are  the  results  as  tabulated  in 
the  MistUmea  CaihoUcai^  issued  by  the  Propaganda  at  Borne,  in 
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18S6.  The  Eomish  Clinrch  claims  to  have  in  India,  the  Indo-CUsa 
Peninsula,  China,  the  regions  adjacent  to  China,  Oceania,  America^ 
£xt«z:ofBoman  '^'^^^^  ^"^  ^*"  islands  2,742,961  adherents,  7,561  churches 

cltheiie  and  chapels,  2,822  European  Missionaries,  752  native 
***^"-  Missionaries,  4,504  elementary  schools,  and  110y74S 
elementary  scholars.  Tliis  is  the  entire  irait  of  her  efTorta  among 
the  heathen,  as  we  understand  that  term.  This  success  it  oom- 
[>anitively  ^mall  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  Chnrch,  the  vast 
n  sources  of  men  and  money  at  her  command,  and  tho  means 
employed  in  i)ro]:'agating  her  creed.  Taking  her  own  figures,  so  fiar 
as  India  is  concerned,  during  the  five  years  from  1880  to  1885,  the 
rate  of  increase  was  only  3|  per  cent,  per  annum ;  while  Protestant 
Missions  in  the  same  country  increased  at  the  rate  of  9  per  oent^  per 
annum.  In  this  connection,  too,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Aigaa 
and  Romish  rites  and  ceremonies  strongly  resemble  each  other,  and 
are  in  some  instances  identical,  and  hence  it  should  be  comperativdr 
easy  to  persuade  the  heathen  to  adopt  a  religion  closely  allied  to  their 
own.  Besides,  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  time  of  I^rancois  Xavier, 
at  least,  secular  power  and  monetary  resources  were  used  to  compel 
and  induce  natives  to  become  Romanists.  The  results  just  cited  show 
bow  infinitely  better  is  the  method  followed  by  Fh>testant  Missionaries 
who  rely  solely  upon  the  power  of  the  truth  and  the  Spirit  of  Ood, 
as  well  as  the  living  influence  of  men  and  women  who  are  themselves 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  figures  given  above  repre- 
sent the  entire  ^lissionaty  activity  of  the  Romish  Church.  Accoiding 
KMJMsto  to  her  dogmas  all  the  world,  except  what  is  already  within 
rrttwtoau.  her  pale,  is  treated  as  practically  heathen.  That  is  to 
say.  salvation  can  be  enjoyed  only  through  her  sacraments  and 
services  administered  by  canonically  ordained  priests,  and  all  who 
reject  these  are  necessarily  lost.  This  doctrine  gives  definiteness,  if 
not  intolerance  as  well  as  unlimited  scope,  to  her  operations.  She 
is  thus  bound  to  regard  Protestantism,  in  spite  of  its  strong  assertion 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  its  claim  to  be  founded  on  the 
Word  of  God,  as  the  negation  of  all  religion.  Hence  the  Missionary 
programme  of  the  Vatican,  doubt  it  who  may,  embraces  the  conversion 
of  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  through  them  tiie 
subjugation  of  the  whole  world.  So  much  for  the  extent  of  Romish 
Missions.    What  of  their  character  ?    They  are  distinguished : — 

1.  By  unity  and  comprehensiveness  of  plan.  While  there  are 
the  utmost  diversity  of  opinion  and  endless  internal  strifes  and 
Tkeir  nit7«a4  ^^^^^*  ^  ^^®  Church,  shc  always  boasts  of  external  unity. 
comrnbtBiiTt.  Everything  is  managed  from  the  one  centre.     Infidlible 

^****  wisdom  and  absolute  power  are  concentrated  in  the  occupant 
of  St.  Peter's  chair.  He  is  invested  with  divine  glory,  and  ador^  as 
the  supreme  visible  ruler  of  the  only  true  and  universal  Church,  who^ 
through  his  subordinates,  directs  all  her  missions  and  movements. 
His  ^ans  are  therefore  necessarily  comprehensive,  embracing  the 
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whole  world      From    these  extravagant   and  unscriptoral  claims 
another  characteristic  is  logically  deduced. 

2.  Aggressive  and  persistent  zeal  in  gathering  aU  into  the  one 
foUL    The  histoiy  of  the  Church  for  many  centuries  fully  justifies 
this  statement.    Her  various  religious  onlers,  and  es- Ayr^H^rmrf 
pecially  the  Jesuits,  have  shown  the  utmost  determination    p«»tMt. 

/  in  prosecuting  their  designs  among  civilised  nations  and  savages. 
^  The  tales  of  their  daring  and  martyrdom  in  China  and  Japan,  and 
I  among  American  Indians  have  often  been  recited  with  thrUling 
<  '\^  effect.  We  have  no  wish  to  minimise  their  self-denial  and  bravery. 
^         Would  that  these  heroic  qualities  were  shown  in  an  infinitely  better 

cause!  We  acknowledge  that  they  are  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
I  ,       aggression,  that  they  pant  for  victory,  and  will  stop  short  of  nothing 

in  order  to  achieve  it. 

3.  A  third  dernent  in  the  character  of  these  Missions  is  the  use 
cf  coercive  measures.    This  is  manifestly  not  an  exemplification,  of 
the  spirit  and  will  of  Jesus  Christ  who  said,  '^  My  king-     m^sbtu 
dom  is  not  of  this  world,"  and  refused  to  allow  His     Mtniv*. 
lervants  to  employ  carnal  weapons  for  the  diffusion  of  His  doctrine. 

<  But  as  the  Romish  Church  cliams  to  be  always  the  same,  she  must 
accept  the  responsibility  of  her  past  history,  and  this  gives  no  un- 
certain testimony  as  to  the  stem  coercion  resorted  to  in  curing 
obstinate  Pagans  and  Protestants  of  the  damnable  heresy  of  thinking 
and  judging  for  themselves— of  freely  using,  in  the  light  of  His  Word, 

»  those  powers  with  which  God  has  endow^  them.  Need  I  remind 
you  that  the  very  streets  of  this  and  other  lands  are  marked  by 
monumental  evidence  of  this  &cL  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
recently  erected  monument,  under  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  colleges 

• ''  of  Oxford,  to  the  memory  of  the  martyred  Cranmer,  Bidley,  and 
Latimer?  We  have  not  forgotten  the  godly  martyrs  of  Scotland, 
and  the  slaughtered  saints  of  Alpine  valleys.  We  know,  too,  that 
9  Xavier,  the  Missionary  apostle  of  India,  after  he  had  abandoned  all 
hope  of  converting  the  natives  by  his  sermons,  wrote  Kiiig  John  of 
Portugal  on  January  20th,  1548,  urging  him  to  issue  a  mandate  that 
by  the  power  of  his  secular  rulers  rather  than  the  preaching  of 
Missionaries  his  subjects  in  India  must  be  converted.  He  went 
much  fiEuther  than  this,  and  even  importuned  the  king  *^  to  take  a 
solenm  oath  that  he  would  punish  severely  the  governor  of  any  town 
or  province  in  which  few  neophites  were  added  to  the  Churd^ — the 
punishment  to  consist  in  close  imprisonment  for  many  years,  and  all 
his  goods  and  possessions  to  be  sold  and  devoted  to  works  of  charity.** 
The  same  spirit  still  animates  the  entire  system  of  Jesuitism,  and 
its  central  principle  is  the  utter  subjection  of  all  who  come  under  its 
control. 

4.  A  fourth  factor  in  the  character  of  these  Missions  is  the 
dominancy  of  ecclesiastical  authority.    No  opportunity  ^^\^^,m^\ 
is  lost  of  strengthening  the  Hierarchy  and  asserting  the    <Mp«ten* 
supremacy  of  the  Church.    Seeing  her  clergy  hold  the  keys  of  the 
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kingdom  of  heaven,  and  can,  therefore^  admit  or  exclude  men  as 
they  please,  the  great  aim  is  to  bring  all  ranks  and  classes  onder 
unreasoning  subjection  to  priestcraft.  Her  vast  resources  in  money, 
educational  appliances,  ecclesiastical  workers  and  political  inflaenoe 
are  all  being  employed  to  this  end.  She  has  never  renounced  her 
claim  to  be  supreme  over  the  state  as  well  as  in  the  spiritual  domain. 
She  is  content  to  be  otherwise  only  when  she  cannot  help  herself; 
but  her  theologians  and  rulers  maintain  the  old  traditional  view  on 
the  subject,  and  her  Missionaries  are  bound  to  teach  it,  if  not  openly 
at  least  secretly,  and  never  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  giving  it 
practical  effect  when  possible.  For  example.  When  the  Jesuits  were 
incorporated  and  restored  to  all  the  privileges  they  desired,  a  year 
ago,  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  the  measure 
was  publicly  opposed  by  Cardinal  Taschereau.  The  Legislature 
paused  at  this  juncture,  and  inquired  officially  from  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  what  should  be  done;  and  when  a  message  came  from  Rome 
that  they  should  proceed,  the  bill  was  passed  into  law ;  and  now, 
this  open  act  of  submission  having  been  shown  to  the  Church,  over 
two  hundred  Jesuits  in  their  corporate  capacity  look  after  education, 
Missions,  and  other  matters  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

5.  These  Missions  are  ^aracteriaed  by  unworthy  and  tmjfui^ 
able  methods  of  support.    Papists  have  no  scruples  in  using  lotteries 

xTnUwfQinM.  &nd  Similar  ageucics  for  this  purpose;  and  possibly  Fh>- 
thoda  of  rapport. testants  are  not  always  free  from  blame  in  the  employ- 
ment of  questionable  means  to  sustain  Gospel  ordinances.  In  thia 
matter  they  have  not  been  always  sufficiently  careful  of  the 
honour  of  Christ,  the  glory  of  His  cause,  and  the  true  Scriptural 
methods  of  developing  Christianity.  But  Bome  has  fallen  into 
greater  errors  in  this  respect.  While  the  governments  of  civilised 
nations  have,  with  singular  unanimity,  pronounced  lotteries  as  a 
form  of  gambling  unlawful,  she  has  declared  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means,  and  has  freely  used  them  for  religious  purposes.  Thus 
the  practice  which  is  criminal  in  a  saloon  becomes  eminently  virtuous 
when  incorporated  in  Church  machinery  and  used  for  the  advancement 
of  Missions.  Hence  an  influential  ecclesiastic  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  now  actually  promoted  to  the  position  of  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  and  Immigration,  has  for  some  years  past 
organised  and  carried  out  several  grand  lotteries,  involving  millions 
of  dollars,  under  the  sanction  of  the  highest  episcopal  authority  in 
the  Church.  We  cannot  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles. 
We  need  not  think  that  God  will  bless  or  own  deceit  in  any  form, 
that  the  interests  of  humanity  are  promoted,  or  that  the  Loni  Jesus 
Christ  is  pleased  and  served  by  lies  however  skilfully  disguised. 

6.  Ihe  sixth  and  worst  feature  of  Romish  Missions  is  the  practical 
suppression  of  the  Word  of  God.    It  is  not  the  great  instrument 

sappitnioa  P^t  into  the  hands  of  Missionaries.     Their  chief  business 

of  tho  Mbit,  is  not  to  teach  the  people  what  God  says,  but  rather  what 

the  Church  decrees.    In  every  case  they  depend  more  upon  their 
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/Calt  than  upon  their  sennoiia.    The  catechisms,  the  oruciGx,  the 
adcNration  of  angels,  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Host,  the  Gonfessionali 
]  ""'       the  obftervance  of  days,  austere  penances,  gorgeous  ceremonies,  the 
*  fires  of  purgatory,  the  seven  sacraments,  submission ''to  the  priesthood, 

I  and  abundant  contributions  to  the  funds  of  the  Church ;  these  are  the 

\         things  which  receive  prominence  in  their  efforts.    Henoe  Romish 
/  people  are  not  distinguished  for  Bible-reading  and  for  full  and 

.  accurate  knowledge  of  the  living  oracles  of  God.    The  very  reverse 

[  is  the  case.    Boimsh  luids  are  not  the  home  of  Bible  Sodeti^  nor 

A  V       the   soil  on  which  personal  and  national  progress  and  freedom 
flourish. 

I  am  aware  of  all  that  can  be  said  as  to  the  cardinal  doctrines 

of  Christianity  being  contained  in  the  theology  of  Home,  but  I  prefer 

I  td  be  governed  in  judging  of  men  and  Missions  by  the  Master's 

practic^  test :  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."    It  is  quite 

possible  so  to  mingle  truth  and  error  as  to  have  the  latter  overshadow 

/  ^^       and    neutralise   the  former;    possible  to  acknowledge      j^jb^" 

^  the   Bible  as  from  God,  and  yet  make  it  void  by  our  eviri^A  with  ' 

traditions ;  to  say  that  we  accept  it  as  true,  and  then  to      "^*  . 

render  its  teachings  nugatory  by  exalting  the  consensus  of  Patristic 

opinion  and  the  decrees  of  popes  and  councils  above  its  authority ; 

possible  to  seem  to  honour  the  Saviour  and  to  trust  in  His  atoning 

sacrifice,  and  yet  practically  to  reproach  Him  and  to  discredit  His 

mediatorial  work  as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  ICing,  by  turning  the  hearts 

'         of  men  to  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin,  of  angels  and  glorified 

/  saints,  and  the  endless  repetition  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.    We 

may  appear  to  deal  faithfully  and  even  sternly  with  sin,  as  is  the 

case  in  Bomish  pulpits  where  the  singular  mlence  regarding: its 

vileness  and  turpitude  observed  in  some  Protestant  churches  ris 

unknown ;  and  yet  who  that  has  studied  the  moral  theology  of  the 

Jesuits,  of  such  writers  as  Peter  Deus,  Guery,  ligouri,  and  eUierSj^is 

^       not  ready  to  pronounce  it  immoral  and  to  conclude  that  their  aim  is 

to  make  it  easy  for  men  to  sin  witii  impunity  ? 

Is  it  asked  what  is  the  inflaence  of  missions  characterised  by  ihe 
six  distinguishing  marks  just  mentioned?    It  is  not  needful  that.. I 

*)i        should  answer  in  detaiL    The  gentleman  who  is  to  follow.    

me  and  others  may  treat  this  branch  of  the  subject*    For  >;,.«rt 

myself,  I  must  say,  that  fidelity  to  the  truth  of  God  and  ^ 

to  the  best  interests  of  men  forbids  me  to  believe  that  the  continuance 

and  extension  of  such  enterprises  is  the  best  thing  that  can.  happen 

i    1        to  the  world.    As  I  love  freedom,  and  justice,  and  truth,  and  purity, 

'        and  intellectual  and  spiritual  progress;  I  cannot  desire  to  see  th«i 

'  nations  of  the  world  come  under  the  yoke  of  Home.   On  the  contrary, 

{         my  prayers  ascend  and  my  efforts  are  put  forth  that  that  yoke  may 

4         be  broken  in  every  land,  in  Ecgg^,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  in  Ireland, 

.1  ft         and  America,  all  the  world  over,  and  that  the.  nations  may  rdoice  in 

4  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  doth  make  His  people  free.    I  do  not 

V  beUeve  that  the  Beformation  of  the  sixteentn  eentuiy  was  a  huge 
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blunder.  To  it  we  owe  the  best  blessings  we  possess ;  and  we  need 
not  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  make  this  public  confession.  I  do  not 
look  with  trembling  faith  or  pessimistic  eye  at  the  signs  of  the  times. 
I  cannot  believe  that  truth  and  right  are  to  be  worst^  in  the  conflict 
God's  tnth  ^'^^^  superstition  and  error.  My  firm  conviction  is  that 
viu  triumph,  the  grand  Christian  institutions  of  Protestant  England  and 
America  are  to  remain  stable  as  the  eternal  mountains,  and  that  these 
two  great  powers,  trusting  in  God  and  His  truth,  are  to  go  forward 
hand  in  hand  to  the  spiritual  emancipation  of  the  nations  of  the 
whole  world.     Amen. 

Dean  Vahl  (Danish  Evangelical  Missionary  Society) :  When  I  am 
about  to  give  an  address  on  uie  Roman  Catholic  Missions,  I  deem  it 
right  first  to  state  my  own  personal  opinion  about  tlie  Boman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Boman  Catholic  Missions,  that  I  may  avoid 
all  misunderstanding.  As  to  the  Bomau  Catholic  Church,  I  have  not 
much  sympathy  with  her,  and  I  cannot  look  upon  her  as  a  true 
branch  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  why  ?  because  it  has  made 
additions  to  the  conditions  of  salvation  made  by  our  Lord  and  put 
forward  in  the  Apostolic  Creed. 

As  to  Boman  Catholic  Missions,  the  more  I  read  about  them  in 

Boman  Catholic  books  on  Missions  and  in  their  Missionary  journals, 

'^  Les  Missions  Catholiques,"  and  *'  Les  Annales  de  la  Propagation  de 

cnmndj  for  l^t  Foi,"  or  "  Jahrbiicher  der Verbreitung  des  Glaubens,"  the 

supicioii.  more  I  see  how  these  Missions  of  the  infallible  Church  are 
almost  described  as  infallible,  there  being  praise,  and  praise,  and 
praise ;  and  how  the  Evangelical  Missions  are  again  and  again  abused, 
and  falsehoods  told  about  them,  which  must  be  known  by  the  writers 
to  be  falsehoods ;  the  more  I  see  how  the  old  Mission-fields  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  have,  not  all,  but  many  of  them,  been  totally 
neglected  and  new  fields  taken  up,  where  Evangelical  Missions  have 
already  been  begun,  as  it  seems  only,  that  they  may  be  spoiled  ;  the 
more  I  see  how  the  Boman  Catholic  Missionaries  make  use  of  politics ; 
how  jointly  with  them  drinking  traffic,  as  in  Tahiti,  prostitution,  as 
in  Ponape,  steps  in,  the  more  I  see,  how  the  idolatry  is  given  up  to 
make  room  for  adoration  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  for  saints,  the  more 
I  am  disgusted  and  scandalised  with  the  Boman  Catholic  Missions. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  much  to  be  admired.  When  I  look  upon 
Francjois  Xavier  and  his  burning  zeal,  and  how  he  made  himself  poor 

xnchto     to  the  poor,  I  admire  his  zeal,  for  I  know  that  it  far  sur- 

•^Bun,  passes  my  own.  When  I  look  upon  the  Missionaries  who 
went  out  to  the  Hurons,  to  the  Mohawks,  where  they  were  tortured 
with  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  and  where  some  who  escaped  went 
back  to  the  place  of  their  torture  to  preach  to  their  tormentors ;  when 
I  am  witness  to  the  many  thousand  martyrs  of  Japan,  and  in  our  days 
in  Annam,  in  Tonkin,  I  bow  with  deep  veneration  for  these  men  and 
women,  for  I  fear,  that  if  my  faith  should  be  put  to  such  a  test,  it 
would  decline. 
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And  when  I  see  the  large  host  of  men  and  women,  who  oon- 
tinnally  go  ont  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  Missions,  how  men  are  never 
wanted  to  go  out  to  the  most  dangerous  climates  as  the  White  Nile 
(where  the  Mission  now  has  been  given  up),  to  Senegambia,  and  other 
places,  I  cannot  but  wish,  that  the  Evangelical  Churches  had  so 
many,  yea  many,  many  more  to  send  out !  We  have  men  and  women 
^       willing  to  go  to  dangerous  climates,  willing  to  go  to  martyrdom,  but 

(,        the  hurvest  is  so  very  great,  the  labourers  comparatively  few. 

Much  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Missions,  for  those 
of  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries  have  been  a  complete 
fiulure,  and  I  doubt  not,  Uiat  the  same  will  be  the  <»8QiriMni»>t^Mt 
with  more  modem  Roman  Catholic  Missions,  if  they  will  wimIii  « 
not  learn  from  the  earlier.  The  Roman  Catholic  have  had  ''"'■^ 
the  doors  more  widely  open  than  the  Evangelical  Missions  in  most 
places.    What  has  been  the  result  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bfissibn  in 

I  Cmada,  where  it  has  existed  for  more  than  three  centuries  ?   Only  a 

small  and  very  feeble  renmant  is  left.    What  has  been  the  result  of 
the  Bfission  in  California,  in  Mexico,  and  Central  America  ?  Does  there 

k  exist  now  after  the  work  of  three-and-a-half  centuries  a  powerful 

native  Church?  No,  not  at  all.  Along  the  river  of  Orinoco,  Rio 
Negro,  Rio  Meta,  and  farther  westwards  along  Maranon,  HuaUaga, 
UCayale,  and  CEother  southwards  among  the  Moxos,  the  Chiquitos,  the 
Abipones,  the  Guaranos,  and  many  other  tribes  to  the  mouth  of 
Rio  Plata,  were  flourishing,  powerful  Missions,  and  now — all  is  gone, 
^  almost  nothing  is  left,  the  tribes  have  been  extinguished  or  &llen 
back  in  heathendom. 

Where  was  the  Roman  Catholic  Christendom  in  China  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century?  Almost  all  gone.  Where  was  it  in 
India  ?  The  Abb6  Dubois,  a  very  able  Jesuit  missionary,  remarked 
that  the  conversion  of  a  Hindu  was  almost  a  miracle.  Where  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  Congo,  where  the  whole  country  had 
been  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism?  Gtme  out,  gone  ou^  and 
almost  no  remnant  can  be  found. 

What  has  been  the  cause  of  all  this  ?  I  think  it  has  been  because 
the  Roman  Catholic  Missions  have  been  rotten  in  themselves.  There 
have  been  some  very  grave  £Eiults  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Missions, 
and  they  are  to  be  found  there  also  in  our  days.  The 
Rom/m  Catholic  Missionaries  have  everywhere  meddled 
with  politics.  Why  was  Roman  Catholicism  driven  out  of  r  Japan  ? 
Because  it  tried  to  pave  the  way  for  the  dominion  of  Spain.  Why 
have  the  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  been  hated  in  China,  in  Annam« 
in  Tonkin  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  in  our  days?  Because  of 
their  connection  with  French  politics.  In  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  in  West  Central  Afirica,  in  Madagascar,  we  see  the  ^^^'^^ 
same.  While  Eliot  tried  to  keep  his  converts  peaceful  and  prevent 
their  taking  part  in  the  wars,  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  among,  the 
Ahfinakis  and  other  tribes  took  part  with  France  against  England  in 
tho  wars  of  the  last  century.    And  this  meddling  of  politics  with 
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Missions  is  suicidal.  Let  us  beware  of  it  in  our  Evangelical  Miinona. 
Ttiere  is  a  temptation  for  the  Missionariei  from  the  great  colonial 
powers  to  try  to  propagate  not  only  the  Oospel  bnt.  alao  tiie  power 
and  the  political  and  commercial  interests  of  their  conntiy;  it  ii 
quite  natural,  but  beware  of  it,  it  is  suicidal  for  the  Mission. 

Another  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  fioman  Catholic  Missions  is 
their  blending  of  the  truth  with  their  errors,  their  permission  of  a 
xixiaf  tnth  Q^w  foou  <^  idolatry,  for  their  converts  are  entirely  onaUe 
ABdtnror.  to  Separate  adoration  of  the  saints  from  idolatiy,  and 
their  connivance  with  heathen  practices,  as  it  was  seen  in  Qiina 
and  South  India.  Let  us  take  care  not  to  do  the  same.  While 
we  should  by  no  means  try  to  put  aside  what  is  national  custom  and 
innocent  in  itself^  we  should  not  give  any  connivance  to  what  is  sinfiil 
in  itself  and  cannot  agree  with  Christian  morality. 

And  as  a  third  and  last  cause — I  do  not  doubt  that  others  are  to 
be  found — I  will  name  the  great  fiiult  of  the  Boman  OaUiolic  Ghnndi 
in  not  making  independent  national  churches,  but  churches  which  are 
v«  Tiiti*">?  dependent  on  and  subservient  to  Borne;  therefore  when  the 
chazehM.  connection  ceases  from  one  cause  or  another,  the  whole 
goes  down,  and  a  sound  life  cannot  develop  itself  in  such  a  churdi. 
Comparatively  very  few  native  priests  were  found  in  these  Biissionaiy 
churches,  in  South  America,  the  Congo,  and  China ;  more  in  some  fisw  A 
the  others,  but  I  only  know  one  or  two  cases  where  native  bishrarict 
were  founded  for  these  churches  which  had  an  existence  of  about  tnree 
or  four  centuries,  and  in  our  days  perhaps  no  native  bishop  is  to  be 
found  in  these  churches.  Therefore  let  us  strive  to  develop  the 
native  churches,  to  raise  a  native  ministry,  to  make  it  the  more  and 
more  perfect,  that  it  can  as  soon  as  possible  take  the  lead  of  their  own 
church;  and  let  us  not,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  make  it 
obligatory  for  them  to  have  our  ritual,  our  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
etc.,  which  have  a  reason  for  existence  with  us,  but  not  there,  and 
that  only  that  shall  be  obligatory  which  our  Lord  Himself  has  made 
obligatory  for  His  Church,  till  He  comes  again. 

The  Chairman :  Before  I  call  upon  the  next  speaker,  the  Bev. 
Henry  Stout  of  Japan,  I  will  just  venture  to  remind  the  speakers 
that  the  object  of  our  meeting  to-day  is  not  to  discuss  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  about  which  we  are  all  tolerably  unanimous,  if 
sabjtettftM  ^ot  whoUy  unauimous,  but  as  you  are  aware  the  subject 
mMtiBf .  is  the  Missions  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  to  heaUien 
lands ;  their  character,  extent,  influence,  and  lessons.  In  order  that 
there  may  be  as  much  smoothness  in  our  proceedings  as  possible, 
I  would  remind  the  speakers  that  we  have  allotted  ten  minutes  to 
each  speaker ;  the  first  bell  rings  at  seven  minutes,  and  the  closing 
bell  at  ten  minutes. 

Bev.  Henry  Stent  (Beformed  Church  in  America,  from  Japan) :  My 
Lord,  and  Christian  friends, — A  short  time  ago  I  was  asked  to  make  some 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  condition,  extent,  and  character  of  the  B<muui 
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Ckiholic  Mksions  in  the  country  where  I  have  been  labouring.     BVom 

many  facts  which  have  been  well  known  to  me^  I  have  very  hastily  thrown 

.'  together  a  few  thoughts  which  I  propose  to  present  to  you.     You  are 

I        aware  that  nearly  three  centuries  ago  the  Boman  Catholic  Missionaries 

i         first  found  their  way  to  Japan,  and  that  for  nearly  a  century     j«Mittia 

I         they  had  an  undisputed  field  and  great  liberty  in  propagating      J«pui. 

"^     their  faith.     They  succeeded  admirably.     It  is  said  that  more  than  one 

I         million  of  the  Japanese  became  adherents  of  that  Church.      Then,  as 

I '        yoa  are  aware,  persecution  arose.    This  was  carried  on  with  great  severity 

during  a  series  of  yearsi  and  the  country  was  sealed  to  intercourse  with 

^^  foreign  nations  for  more  than  two  centuries. 

It  was  supposed  when  the  Church  was  persecuted  that  it  had  been 
t  eradicated ;  but  a  remnant  of  the  Church  remained  during  all  these  years, 

.  ^     and  without  any  intercourse  with  any  other  portion  of  the 

Church  throughout  the  world.    After  the  country  was  opened,    '«MMtod 
a  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  supposed  by  the    «!^!!!|^ 
foreigners  who  went  to  the  country,  that  there  would  not  be 
r^     the  least  vestige  of  the  Church  in  that  land.     But  in  course  of  time  a 
t  l^rotestant  church  was  erected  in  the  foreign  settlement  at  Nagasaki, 

\  modf  acocMtiing  to  the  custom  of  that  Church,  a  cross  was  put  up  upon  it. 

Some  of  the  Itoman  Catholic  Christians,  who  had  been  hidden  away,  saw 
*       that  cross,  recognised  it,  came  about  the  building  and  inquired  what  that 
meant.    They  were  told  that  this  was  a  Christian  church,  and  soon  they 
told  large  numbers  of  their  co-religionists  who  lived  within  the  very  sight 
iuid  sound  of  the  foreigners  who  had  come  to  the  land  again.    There  were 
m  few  Missionaries  residing  therOi  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Gayhill 
'        made  feeble  attempts  to  get  into  correspondence  with  these     Attempt 
people  and  to  instruct  them,  and  lead  them  more  directly  unto  tiuT  mouuL 
the  truth,  and  to  do  what  he  could  towards  bringing  them 
into  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  as  it  is  taught  among  Ftotestants.    But 
>      bis  efforts  were  without  success. 

[Having  described  the  persecution  and  banishment  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  converts,  who  were  restored  to  their  homes  after  an  exQe  of  two 
years,  the  speaker  continued:]  What  now  is  the  condition  of  these  men  and 
-'^  ^woment  After  they  came  back  from  banishment  I  was  disposed  to  show 
myself  friendly  to  them  and  went  among  them.  When  I  looked  into  their 
lunnes  I  saw  idl  the  paraphernalia  of  heathenish  shrines  and  charms.  It 
was  only  when  I  spoke  to  them  and  they  saw  I  was  a  foreigner,  „^,^^^  ^^^ 
**      that  they  dared  to  trust  me,  and  acknowledged  themselves      ^' 

Christians.  Because  I  found  them  friendly,  I  asked  some  Japanese  to  go 
to  these  villages  and  see  whether  they  could  not  get  into  communication 
with  them  and  do  them  good.  But  when  these  men  went  among  them 
they  could  not  find  a  single  Christian  in  all  these  villages.  They  did 
not  yet  dare  to  trust  each  other. 

I  like  to  stand  here  to-day  and  testify  to  the  purity  in  morals,  to 
the  family  life  among  these  men  and  women.     I  like  to  stand  here  to-day 
to  testify  to  their  truthfulness,  and  that  they  do  understand  commercia- 
integrity.     But  when  we  speak  of  their  faith,  it  is  like  that 
in  other  Roman  Catholic  lands — instead  of  faith  they  have    ^jjjjjjj}^ 
formalism.      They  go  in  large  numbers    to    the    churches,       f^th. 
especially  on  saints'  days  and  holy-days.      Instead  of  Christ 
they  have  Mary.    What  a  sad  comment  this  upon  Boman  Catholicism! 
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Their  numbers  aooording  to  ioms  were-fram  ten  to  fiftMi  thonuuMi; 
others  again  ran  the  nnmbecs  to  fifty^  thonaiindt  sixty  thouMwid,  and 
even  eighty  thousand.  Four  years  ago  theve  was  a  Misskuiary  oonran- 
tion  in  Ja][)an,  and  when  a  Hissbnary  was  appointed  to  gather  statistics 
of  all  the  different  Churches^  he  gathered  that  there  wero  in  tlie  southcm 

provinces  some  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  thousand  connected 
^^^  ^vith  the  Roman  Osthdie  places  of  wwship^  and  that  there 
Aombera.     ^^^  between  three  and  foar  thousand  in  the  north.     "Sow 

there  is  no  doaht  that  thsro  has  been  progress  in  the  maui* 
time,  and  there  are  probably  at  present  somewiiere  about  thirty  thonsuii 
Boman  Catholic  Christians  in  Ji^ian.  While  I  am  so  delighted  to 
testify  concerning  their  morality  ud  their  trafchfohiess  and  intMnty, 

it  is  a  lamentaUe  met  that  they  have  become  pscfaap%  I  may 
'^**^'  say,  even  more  bigoted  than  their  bigoted  teachers.  I  have 
gone  among  them  sometimes  and  taken  a  little  bode  and  eaid,  ''Henb 
mv  friends,  isa  Christian  book;"  and  they  would  look  at  me  and  ea]% 
"'Well,  are  you  a  Christianf  *  I  would  sar,  ''Tes^  I  am  a  Christian.^ 
Perhaps  they  would  wait  a  moment  and  then  say,  ^  Are  yon  a  JArendi- 
man  1 "  **  No,  I  am  not  a  Fkenchman.**  They  would  not  even  tska  it 
in  their  hands;  and  when  I  have  attempted  to  take  my  JapansN 
friends  among  them,  they  have  been  met  in  the  same  way ;  so  that 
they  are  utterly  unapproechaUe. 

I  would  like  to  tell  yon  something  of  the  priests  and  nuns  who 
have  gone  from  France  to  labour  in  Japan.  There  are  laige  nnmben 
of  them ;  and  some  of  them  are  noUe  men,  and  eome  of 
them  are  noble  women,  bat  the  Government^  while  it  has 
trusted  the  Protestant  Missionary,  and  is  only  too  glad  to  open  the 
schoolhoose  door  to  him,  it  does  not  tmst  ^e  FVenoh  priests ;  and 
there  are  but  very  few  of  them  Vrho  are  emptoyed  in  any  nay  by 
the  Government. 

Bev.  0.  E.  Post,  MJ).  (Syrian  Protestant  College,  Beyroat^ :  My  Lord, 

ladies,  and  gentlemen, — We  want  not  merely  to  hear  of  the  results  of 

Boman  Catholic  3Iissions,  but  of  their  character,  extent,  influence,  and      \ 

lessons ;  and  I  propose  to  speak  to  the  topic.    I  intend  to  tell  yoa 

about  the  character,  inBuence,  extent,  and  lessons  of  Soman  Catholio 

Missions  in  Papal  lands,  and  in  Mohammedan  lands.    In  order  to 

understand  this  we  must  remember  that  in  these  lands  the  Christian 

Church  was  once  pre\'alent,  and  that  the  Mohammedan  apostacy  left 

branches  of  the  Christian  Church  which  still  exist.    These  branches     - 

Bnnehtt  tf  ^^  ^^®  Christian  Church  are  the  Greek,  the  Armenian,  the 

tb«  chrittiAa  Ncstoriau,  the  Jacobite,  the  Maronite,  the  Coptic,  and  the 

^^^"**^     Abyssinian,  beside  some  of  the  smaller  sections  of  these 

ancient  branches.     The  object  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Missions 

obitetof th«  ^^  ^®  ^^^^  ^  ^  sweep  them  all  into  the  bosom  of  the 
aoBABGatiioUo  Boman  Catholic  Church. 

'^'''***  Now  in  regard  to  their  methods.    Their  Missions  date    ^  « 

back  to  the  Crusades ;  for  long  after  the  Crusades  their  methods  con-       v 
sisted  mainly  in  building  convents  in  the  sacred  places,  and  acting  aa 
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the  guides  to  devoted  pilgrims  of  all  nations  as  they  approached  these 
daces.    It  was  not  until  Protestant  Missions  had  commenced  in  the 
'  Oriental  empire  that  the  Roman  Catholics  conducted  their      ^^^ 
Miasions  on  the  principles  of  aggressive  policy  which  they     aMChodt. 
have  since  adopted.    The  French  Government  from  the  time  of  the 

>  Chisades  has  always  maintained  a  quasi-political  protectorate  over 
the  Christians  of  the  East^  and  after  the  Crimean  War  (indeed,  I  may 
•ay  the  Oimean  War  was  fought  in  a  large  part  to  substantiate  the 
claims  of  France  to  this  protectorate  of  the  sacred  places)  that  right 

'^  was  dietinctly  a£5nned  to  France  as  the  result  of  that  war,  and  has 
been  re-«flbmed  time  and  again;  and  the  Frenc!i  claim  it  with 
wngnlar  tenacity  even  under  anti-Catholic  governments  at  home. 

t    The  key  of  the  Latin  Missionary  activity  in  the  East  is  found  in  that 
cne  thing.    It  is  the  political  power  of  France  joined  to  Zijtofhair 
the  ecclesiastical  power  of  Some;  and  it  has  proved  as     •ttMif. 

.  eflbsacious  under  the  Bepublic  as  under  the  Empire.  When  the 
American  Missions  were  established  in  Turkey,  and  produced  such 
marvellous  effects  among  the  Armenians,  and  the  Crreeks,  and  the 
Pkpal  Greeks  of  Asia,  and  the  Maronites,  the  Roman  Catholics 
amkened  to  the  sense  of  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  evangelistic 
and  educational  nxethods,  and  one  by  one  they  adopted  the  methods 
cf  the  Protestants. 

They  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  yean  ago  oi^ganised  a  Papal  Greek 
Imach.    They  made  converts  among  the  Armenians,  the  Jacobites,  the 
Iffiestorians,  and  the  Copts.    And  the  Maronites,  during  the  last 
csDtoxy,  were  finally  Inrought  into  allegiance  to  the  Papal  See.  omkSikLh. 
Thej  were  allowed  to  retain  their  liturgies.    Each  community 
wis  permitted  to  use  its  own  language.    They  were  permitted  to  retain 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  their  calendar  of  saints,  and  many  other 
peeoharities  of  their  ancient  bodies.     Bat  when  the  Protestants  began  to 
undermine  these  Oriental  sects  by  their  education,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  Bible,  the  Bomanists  were  led  more  and  more  to 

""^  eodeavour  to  draw  the  people  in  these  sects  into  the  general 
eommunion  and  uniformity  of  the  Latin  worship.  Therefore 
they  established  or  amplified  the  power  and  the  prerogative  and 
the  privilege  of  the  pure  Latin  Church  which  had  remained  in  the  east 
from  the  tune  of  the  Crusades,  and  they  are  endeavouring  more  and  more 
to  secure  uniformity  on  the  part  of  the  priesthood  and  laity,  and  to  bring 
\  them  as  far  as  possible  within  the  Boman  Catholic  Church.    That  b  the 

_r  first  diveri^noe  from  their  former  governing  policy. 

In  the  second  place,  they  adopted  the  Protestant  scheme  of  education. 
'  It  was  contended  by  some  this  morning  that  education  is  unnecessary.    Still 
cor  enemies  are  the  very  best  possible  witnesses  to  the  success  and      j^g^x^ 

<    potency  of  our  methods,  and  when  we  see  a  shrewd,  calculating,      advptmr 
SQOoessfid  body  like  the  Jesuits  adopting  Protestant  methods,    Prouttaat 
we  may  be  very  sure  that  we  were  right.    The  Roman  Catholic 
Miatdons  all  through  the  East  are  now  Educational  Missions.     They  have 

^  schools  from  the  primary  schools  for  boys  and  for  girls  all  through  the 
intermediate  schoob  to  the  academy,  which  is  for  the  more  cultivated 
They  have  schools  of  the  highest  character  culminating  in  colleges 
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and  universities.  Yet,  let  me  say,  we  havenot  imitated  them,  but  they  us  ; 
they  have  followed  us  step  by  step.  They  do  not  love  education.  We 
know  that.  We  have  forced  them  to  adopt  the  educational  method  because 
it  was  a  successful  method,  and  because  it  was  winning  the  hearts  of 
numbers  of  the  people. 

Now  I  will  give  you  a  little  history  of  what  has  taken  place  in  Syria 
where  I  dwell,  that  will  show  you  the  animus  and  methods  and  results 
R«BUB      ^^  Roman  Catholic  Missiona     When  I  went  to  Syria  five-and-      i 
Catkoiie     twenty  years  ago  there  was  no  school  in  Syria  beyond  the       1 
XiMioM  is   grade  of  an  academy  for  the  education  of  the  priesthood.    The    ^4^ 
^^'      Protestant  Mission  from  an  early  period  had  established  an  ^  j 
academy,  first  under  a  Mr.  Hebard,  an  American,  and  the  Jesuits  afterwards      ^ 
established  a  similar  seminary  in  the  northern  part  of  Mount  Lebanon*       I 
Growing  out  of  the  schools  of  the  seminary  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  ^j! 
was  organised  in  1865.  Three  years  after  that  the  Jesuit  seminary  in  Ghasir       i, 
was  broken  up,  and  the  Jesuit  university  of  St.  Joseph  was  established  in      •!! 
Beyrout.    We  established  a  medical  department.    The  Jesuits  then  did       I 
what,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  all  their  history  is  without  parallel;  *  ^^ 
Pt«to^u£    they  established  a  mecUcal  college,  recognising  the  wisdom  and      ^\ 
mtthodt     sagacity  which  had  promoted  our  effort.    Then  we  established       ) 
^^*^       large  schools  for  girls.     Immediately  the  Romanists  began  to      / 
establish  female  schools  all  over  the  country,  although,  heretofore  following   ^  i 
the  Oriental  bias  in  this  respect,  they  had  neglected  female  education. 
Furthermore,  one  of  the  prominent  methods  of  our  Mission  was  the  press, 
the  translation  of  books,  and  the  printing  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     Now^ 
marvel  at  what  has  occurred  in  the  providence  of  Qod.     The  Jesuits  when 
they  foimd  we  had  translated  the  Scriptures  turned  round  and  issued     * 
a  translation  of  their  own,  a  thing  they  had  never  done  before.    And 
furthermore,  desiring  to  exclude  our  copies,  they  sold  these  at  an  extra- 
ordinarily low  rate,  at  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  their  value,  so  that 
there  are  many  thousands  of  volumes  of  the  Jesuit  Bible  in  circulation    v 
in  Syria. 
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£ev.  J.  A.  B.  Cook  (English  Presbyterian  Mission,  Singapore) :  <•  j 
My  Lord,  dear  friends, — Singapore  was  brought  to  your  notice  some  \ 
time  ago,  and  a  contrast  was  drawn  between  Boman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Missions,  not  to  the  credit  of  the  latter.  But  though 
sianp««  ^^-  Caino  io  his  letter  made  very  many  mistakes  with  r^ard 
"^^'•i^B*-  to  Protestant  Mission  work  thiat  was  being  done  there^ 
at  the  same  time  there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  wheit  he  said  of  ^ 
Koman  Catholic  zeal  in  that  part  of  the  world.  There  are  in  the  island  of 
tSingapore  ten  or  twelve  priests,  and  there  are  some  fifty  or  sixty  nuns, 
a  great  many  of  whom  are  in  the  Government  hospitals  as  nurses. 
They  have  convent  schools  and  all  sorts  of  agencies  at  work.  There 
are  only  two  of  us  who  have  been  working  in  the  island  as  Missionaries  4 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  Boman  Catholic  Missions  are  very  strong, 
SomAB  CAthoiie  Peculiarly  strong  in  that  part  of  the  world.  French  priests  are 
•xisuoaA  ftnmf  working  most  energetically,  and  we  Protestants  are  attempting 

^^'       next  to  nothing.    The  Boman  Catholics  only  claim  forty-six  ^ 
thousand  converts  for  the  whole  of  Malaysia,  where  there  are  more  than 
forty  millions  of  people.    On  the  other  hand,  our  Dutch  friends  can  tel) 
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yotL  better  than  I  can,  thai  aeoording  to  the  census  in  Netherlands  Iudi% 
jroa  will  find  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  converts  in  MalayBia, 
the  result  of  the  Dutch  and  German  Missions  in  Java,  Sumatra,  Celebes^ 
and  round  about  there.  In  Singapore  the  Boman  Catholic  Missions  are 
very  strong  and  we  are  very  weak,  and  we  ought  not  to  be  weak  under 
the  British  flag. 
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Sev.  0.  W.  Clarke  (China  Inland  Mission) :  My  Lord,  ladies,  and 
and  gentlemen, — The  subject  for  this  afternoon  is  very  extensive,  and 
my  experience  is  in  three  provinces  of  China,  and  embraces  nearly 
eight  years.  I  had  great  opportunities  of  watching  the  influence 
a^  character  of  Boman  Catholic  Missions  in  China*  xToWp^^^^^^^^ 
in  the  city  of  Kwei-yang,  the  first  thing  that  attracts  your    xiadMuia 

I  atteniton  is  the  magnificent  cathedral  built  very  much  in      ^'^'^^ 

r-  f  English  form,  with  a  bell  tower  and  a  large  clock.  How  was  that 
obtained  t  If  you  ask  the  natives  they  will  tell  you  that  it  was  obtained 
from  the  various  compensations  paid  by  the  Chinese  during  a  number  of 
Tears.     As  regards  their  character,  extent,  influence,  and       ^j^^ 

^    '*    lessons^  I  shall  sum  them  up  in  three  or  four  words.    Eirst,    thaiMtv, 
as  regards  their  character.      I  hold  most  sincerely  in  the        *^ 

^  light  of  God's  word,  and  in  the  light   of   history,   that   the   Boman 

^       CKthoUo  worship  wherever  it  is  found  is  anti-Christian.     Its  extent  is 

^      very  broad.    Its  influemoe  does  not  work  for  good  wherever  it  has  been 

tried.    The  lesson  is  this — ^the  best  thing  to  combat  it  is  to  preach  the 

Goqpel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Now  as  to  their  inflaence.  Mv  friend  Mr.  Broumion  one  day  was  called 
upon  by  a  deputation  of  men  who  had  come  from  a  distant  village.    They  said, 

^       **  There  are  so  many  people  there  who  want  to  hear  the  Gk»pel  of     -  ^^ 
Jcsoa  Christ.    Here's  a  <»iair,  and  everything  is  ready.    Do  come     fa^~^ 
oot."    My  friend  thought,  ^  This  is  very  wonderful — a  number  of 
Chineae  coming  to  me  and  asking  me  to  go  back  with  them  and  preach  the 

■^  OospeL"  He  told  them  to  return  and  wait  a  week.  In  a  week  they  came  back. 
He  went^  and  they  carried  him  three  or  four  days  in  a  chair  over  the  mountaina. 
When  he  entered  ih»  viUage  the  Chineae  fired  crackers.  He  thought, ''  Tins  is 
rather  peculiar  to  be  reoei'^  in  this  manner.."    Bat  when  hebecame  acquainted 

^      with  the  facts,  this  was  what  he  learned.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain 
there  was  a  viDage  composed  entirely  of  Boman  Catholics,  and,  being  under  the 
inflaence  of  France,  they  thought  they  could  do  jast  as  they  liked.  The  villagers 
on  this  side  thought,  **  Now  they  are  Boman  Catholics  over  there,  and  we  here 
will  become  Protestants,  and  seek  EngUsh  protection  :  and  thus  we 
•^  .     will  pat  one  against  the  other.**    When  my  friend  heard  that,  he      i«wm 
1     would  have  notiung  to  do  with  it.    One  more  minnte  is  ffiven  to    ^jf*^****^ 
me.    Let  me  impress  this  fact  upon  you — ^that  the  Boman  Catholio    SiNMiaf! 
||     reli^on  is  not  on  the  increase.    It  ia  no  use  looking  at  a  large 

^*  bosinesB  concern  and  seeing  one  branch  of  a  line  of  steamers  making  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  if  the  other  branch  is  losing  ninety-nine  thoosand. 
That  is  like  the  Iri&  boy  going  to  school^<»ie  step  forward  and  two  backward. 

Bev.H.  Williams  (C.M.S.,from  Bengal) :  My  Lord,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, 
*-I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the      ^^^ 
way  in  whidi  Boman  Catholic  priests  in  India  attack  the  P^x>-     oatMi* 
testant  Missions.    I  speak  about  the  Mission  of  the  Church    ^^JJJI'JT'* 
I      Missionary  Society  in  Bengal.     In  a  very  diort  time  after  the     ■•■«"•  ^ 
i;,         establishment  of  the  Mission  some  Boman  Catholic  priests  entered  the  district^ 


/ 
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mnd  began  their  work,  and  fkom  tlial  tiiiM  to  thk  thaj  ham  Immi  mkang 
amongst  our  Protestant  Chiisliaiis.  Tliair  fiald  of  work  is  malL  Ihqr 
do  not  move  a  finger  for  Hir  iinnimami  nf  thulTiiiilna  nr  tho  Ifflhaiiiidam 

VThen  I  camo  ati-ay  about  fifteen  montlis  ago  tlie  state  of  Hunp  mm  Ihik  ..  t 
On  the  one  bide  there  waa  tho  Rolertaiit  Ohindi  with  its  nstno  pBstiac% 
catechists  and   scho(^  and  native  aaperintendenta.     Theco   mo  two 
European    Missionaries,    but  one    was   an    BvangsKst»    aaiOMfc   tho 

Hindus  and  Mohammodani^  and  one  in  diarge  of  a  tnining  scnool  for  ^^ 

native  teachers.    Now  yoa  see  the  CSinidi  itself  was  sntireiy  vnder  natifo  j 

management ;  and  jet  for  the  perfocsion  of  thai  CSkudi  then  wave  si^it  *« 

Boman  Catholic  priests,  sixteen  niin% — twentj-foor  in  all»  wovking  to  .1 

pervert  six  thousand  Christians  to  tho  Boman  Oatholis  idlgioo.     Tbmr  ^  " . 

way  of  working  is  not  so  nraeh  fcj  going  aswmgrt  tho  people  / ' 

.^^^i;^     to  argue  and  jpreoGh  tho  OospsL    What  thej  do  is  to  woife  j 

their  time  until  some  distoibanee  oeenxs  in  the  Ghacli :  then  ^  / 
thej  begin  to  work.    Ten  years  ago  wo  had  a  great  caste  distorfaanoe  in 

our  Church.    The  prieste  were  ready.    At  onee  they  oamo  in  and  b^gaa  J 

trying  to  reap  a  harvest,  saying  that  it  was  ntterly  wim^  tor  Rolestent  f 

Misnons  to  try  to  keep  caste  out  of  tho  Christian  Ohnidi.    Ihsy  said^  f  ^ 

"  Keep  your  caste  and  become  Boman  Oatholioa."  \ 

Take  another  instance  of  the  way  in  wUehth^woik.    Fbur  leais  age  in  one  / 

of  our  villages  where  the  Chxistisns  had  been  mosUy  cenverted  Ikom  llohsm-  / 


medanism,  and  therefore  had  some  of  the  old  Mohsmnwdsn  pnjodieei^  one  eC       ) 

which  is  about  eating,  a  wild  pig  was  killed  br  the  Pkotmtants.    That  mwrnd 

^^  enmity  among  some  of  them,  and  the  orieets  took  the  part  eC  thoae 

^tmStStJ  under  the  influence  of  the  old  piejodioe.    If  a  man  in  our  oom- 

munitr  gets  exoommnnioated,  the  priest  oomss  and  mja^  *0U1    ' 
yourself  a  Boman  Catholic,  and  I  will  stsndlnr  yon."    That  is  the  way  in  which     \ 
they  get  an  entrance  into  our  TiDamithefe.    As  rqgaida  the  antagonism  between 
A^,>,i—    ^®™  ^^  ™>  ^^  ^"^  iUoskato  it.    A  choii  time  ago  one  of  oar 
■^^        Christians  had  to  ffive  evidence  in  a  Bengal  court  of  law.    There 
was  an  English  mamtrate,  and  the  court  was  filled  with  Hindus  and  Mohmn- 
medans  wiUi  their  Hindu  pleaders.    The  BiUe  was  pat  into  the  hands  of  thia    v 
Christian,  a  professed  Boman  Cath<dic    He,  I  suppoMi  had  been  primed  by  the 
priest  what  he  was  to  do.    Ho  said,  *< Is  thia  a  Protestant  Bible?'*    The 
magistrate  said,  "<  Yes."    He  said, '<  Then  I  cannot  take  the  oath  on  thia  Bible, 
because  it  is  a  false  BiUe.*'    Although  the  Boman  CathoUca  bave  been  there    * 
three  hundred  years  they  haye  not  tnmslated  the  BiUci  *  ^ 

How  do  they  justify  themselves  when  charged  with  only  working 
amongst  the  converted  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  t     The  answer  they 
give  is,  "  It  is  no  use  to  go  to  the  Hindus  and  the  Mohammo- 
b*vOm7    dans  until  we  have  converted  you."    On  one  occasion  the  nuns 
tk£SvM.   ^^^^70  talking  to  my  wife,  and  she,  pointing  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Mohammedans  around  us,  said,  **  Why  do  yoa 
not  work  amongst  themt"    The  answer  was  this^  ''Hie  Hmdus  and       i 
Mohammedans  may  be  saved  by  the  light  of  nature  as  Cornelius  was^  bat       k 
there  is  no  hope  for  you  Protestants;  therefore  we  come  to  yoa  first." 

Bev.  J.  MuTsy  ]Ctchell,LLJ).,said:  MyLord,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — 
We  have  been  hearing  of  Romanism  ss  it  appears  in  various  parts  of  the 
Mission-field.    I  shall  speak  of  it  as  it  is  seen  in  India»  and  particularly  in 
Western  India.    I  say  nothing  now  in  the  way  of  vindicating  Scriptaral     •  «. 
truth  against  Bomish  error.    I  confine  myself  to  the  statement  of  a  few  facts       .    « 


^1 


^  _  Biomlsh  Missionary  operations.  It  has  been  mentioned  that 
Um  Kisnonanes  do  not  translate  the  Scriptures.  It  was 
only  of  late  years,  and  after  Ftotestants  had  widely  circulated  -w^SbS^j^Z^ 
their  translations  in  Northern  India,  that  the  Homanists  issued 
any  portion  of  the  Bible  in  Hindustani  In  the  Maratha  country  the 
Pnrtuguese  began  their  Missions  almost  immediately  after  Vasoo  da  Gama 
had  discovered  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  to 
this  day  there  is  no  version  of  the  Bible,  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  any  part  of 
it|  in  any  of  the  dialects  of  Western  India^  which  is  the  work  of  Komish 
Mlswionariea.  Instead  of  this  they  drew  up  what  at  least  the  native 
Bomaniste  call  a  Purana — a  designation  borrowed  from  the  Hindus.  This 
ffwitains  various  Scripture  narratives,  wonderfully  embellished,  and  a  great 
number  of  medi»val  legends.  It  is,  in  all  respects,  a  very  weak  production. 
Tbfb  Portuguese  Missionaries  did  not  employ  the  native  character  in  writing 
Marathi:  they  wrote  it  in  the  same  letters  as  they  wrote  Portuguese. 
This  greatly  limited  the  sphere  of  their  influence.  Further,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  they  have  not  circulated  tracts  in  the  native  languages. 

I  have  never  seen  them  preach  in  publia    I  have  heard  them  do  so  only 
in  their  diapels.    How  then  do  they  gam  converts  ?    Partly  by  inter-marriages 
with  the  heathen,  partly  by  processions,  held  at  festivals,  esoecudlv  «^^^-^.^ 
the  annual  festival  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  chapel  is  deoicateo.  ^ZSH^ 
A  deep  impression  remains  on  my  mind  of  the  festival  at  the  church 
cf  ^  Our  lAdy  of  the  Mount,'*  at  Bandora,  near  Bombay.    Offerioffs  were  made  to 
**oiir  Lady,"  not  only  bv  the  native  Christians,  but  also  l^  Hindus  and  Parsis, 
who  thronged  into  the  church  in  large  numbers,  and  these  were  readily  accepted. 
When  we  asked  why  they  gave  such  gifts,  the  Hindus  replied  that  **the 
goddess'*  had  heard  their  prayers.    The  whole  was  concluded  by  a  kind  of 
theatrical  exhibition  outside,  as  wild  and  ridiculous  as  wr:a  ever  witnessed  at  any 
Hfaidu  temple.     I  remember  that  a  Parsi  editor  protested  against  any  of  his 
co-religkausts  taking  part  in  such  idolatry. 

These  thinss  will  leave  on  your  minds  a  sorrowful  impression  of  the 
Portuguese  and  their  converts  in  Western  India.    But  this  is  not  aU.    They 
introduced  the  Inquisition  into  €k>a  ;  and,  not  in  Portugal  itself      .^^^^^ 
or  4»in,  were  its  atrocities  greater  than  in  India.    So  intolerable  ^Sj^^pmiT 
were  its  cruelties  that  they  exasperated  the  minds  of  their  neigfa- 
bomcB  against  the  Portuguese,  ana  were  one  chief  cause  d  the  downfall  of  thdr 
eestsm  dominion. 

I  have  seen  something  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Missions  in  Madura  and  other 
parts  of  Southern  India.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  speak  of  Roberto  de  Nobili  and 
the  extraordinary  proceedings  of  him  and  his  associates.  The  Jesuit  Missions 
in  Southern  India  were  not  a  success.  But  tiiis  was  no  exceptional  case.*  As  a 
Boman  Catholic  theologian  has  said,  *'  The  Jesuits  have  no  happy  hand.*'  Mis- 
sion after  Minion,  set  up  by  them,  has  crumbled  into  ruins.  At^^_^^,^ 
present  Bomanist  Missions  in  India  ply  education  eamestiy.  They  '•■•'™*  ■•^' 
nave  great  colleges  at  Calcutta,  Bcmibay,  and  elsewhere,  though  I  am  not  aware 
that  uese  have  at  all  powerfully  affected  the  mind  of  Indian  youth.  They  do 
more  by  means  of  orphanages,  and  most  of  all  perhaps  by  their  schoob  for 
females.  Enropean  accomplishments  are  given  in  these  to  Eurasian  girls,  and, 
in  many  cases,  to  European  girb  bom  in  £dia.  The  education  is  very  cheM> ; 
and  Protestant  nuents  are,  far  too  often,  tempted  to  avail  themselves  of  it  for 
their  children.    This  is  a  gieat  and  growing  evu. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  we  have  a  lesson  to  leam  from  Bomanist 
Missions.    They  never  lack  agents,  and  the  self-denial  of  these  is  often 
wonderful    All  Jesuits,  as  we  know,  are  passive    "as  a 
corpse" — that  is  their  own  expression — ^in  the  hand  of  their  ^^'"JJX^*'' 
superior.    To  surrender  will  and  consdenoe  at  the  bidding  of 


anv  man  or  Church  is,  of  eoune^  entirely  wxakg,  for'Ctod  alone  is  Lord  of 
the  con5ciencc.  But  what  these  men  and  women  do  and  bear  at  the 
bidding  of  their  order,  or  what  they  call  the  Churcfa,  let  us  gladly  do  and 
liear  at  the  bidding  of  our  Lord.  Shame  on  us  if  we  fail  in  doing  thia  I 
He  is  blessing  the  work  of  oar  Missions  in  India  and  elsewhere  very 
marvellously ;  but  what  we  need  is  a  double,  or  rather  a  tenfold  consecra- 
tion.    God  grant  it  to  all  the  Oiurdies  of  the  Ecformation  I 

Count  van  Limborg  Btinim  (Netherlands  Misrionaiy  Society):  My 
Lord,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — ^I  have  no  time  to  apdogise  for  my  bod 
English.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  conduct  of  Boman  Oatholio 
Missions  towards  Protestant  Missions.    We  Protestania  must  be  on  oar 

guard  against  Roman  Catholicism.  Their  way  of  fighting  is 
^cK^b«^«f*  ^^^  honest.    We  Protestants  must  use  our  influence  agauut 

the  Roman  Catholicism.  At  a  place  where  I  waa  in  the 
Minahassa  (Celebes)  there  waa  a  Roman  Catholio  priest.  Why  waa  ha 
there  ?  Because  the  Government  let  him  go  there.  Why  did  the  Cknrem* 
ment  let  him  go  there  t  Because,  as  he  siod,  there  were  natives  there  who 
had  become  Christians.  The  Roman  Catholics  claimed  to  have  thoasanda 
of  converts  there ;  but  these  converts  only  existed  on  paper.  I  heard  that 
from  the  highest  of&dal  there.  Hie  Roman  Catholic  priest  made  a  list  of 
names ;  but  on  inspection  it  was  proved  that  out  of  the  whole  list  of  a 
thousand  names  osJy  twen^  or  tmrty  existed.  So  we  have  to  be  on  oar 
guard  against  them.  But  I  still  thank  God,  and  trust  that  Pkotestantism 
will  triumph  as  light  triumphs  over  darknees. 

Eev.  E.  E.  Jenkins  (Secretary,  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society):  My 
Lord,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — ^I  paid  my  fourth  visit  to  India  about  three 
rears  ago,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  at  Calcutta;  and  what 
struck  me  in  my  last  visit  waa  the  different  aspect  of  the  Roman  CathoUo 
work  as  contrasted  with  its  appearance  when  I  first  laboured  almost  side 
by  side  with  Jesuit  Missionaries  in  Kegapatam,  about  forty-three  years 

ago.    At  that  time  they  were  doing  little  in  higher  educa- 

Xmitata     tion.    They  had  educational  establishments.    And  where  were 

^gyiy*    these?   For  the  most  part  in  Calcutta,  in  Madras,  and  I  doubt 

not  in  Bombay.  What  for?  Mainly  for  the  education  of  the 
daughters  of  English  families  and  the  daughters  of  Eurasian  families;  and 
as  we. had  at  that  time  no  schools  fitted  to  give  education  to  the  children 
cf  Europeans,  wo  were  obliged  to  send  them  there ;  and  in  that  way  the 
Romanists  exercised  an  insidious  and  a  lasting  influence  over  the  Eurasian 
families  in  the  cities  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  Kow  they  are  dis- 
tinguished for  activity  in  the  higher  educational  department  of  Missionary 
labour.    I  was  astonished  at  the  leaps  and  bounds  (to  use  a  familiar 

expression)  which  they  had  made  during  the  preceding  decade. 
^l^^^    They  have  now  high  schools  presided  over  by  nmsterly  teachers 

from  Italy  chiefly ;  and  their  hospitals  are  thrown  open  to  all 
ccmers.  Their  charities  are  of  the  most  attractive  and  alluring  descrip- 
tion. They  are  doing  their  best  to  overtake  us,  though  we  were  always 
before  them. 

Their  chief  work  when  I  was  in  India  first  was  on  the  western  coast.  There 
they  posriblj  found  the  remains  of  an  older  Church,  and  they  were  stronpest 
there.    A  large  number  of  pastors  were  to  bo  found  bbouring  there.    But 
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nhen^itynw  Protestant  Ifisakmaries  taking  hold  of  the  Hindus  proper, 
thsgr  did  not  negleot  'the  pariah  and  the  lower  cUases,  hot  thej 
fot  more  men  into  the  field  to  meet  the  present  need ;  and  now,    yfj^,^ 
BBj  Lord,  as  yon  know  very  well,  and  I  know,  they  are  creeping  np      'SZ^ 
into  the  heart  of  the  higher  classes  in  India. 

Let  us  imitate  them  in  following  that  which  is  good.  But  what  I  want 
yon  to  mark  now  is  this.    They  never  take  a  backward  step.    They  never 
relinqoish  a  station  which  they  have  once  held.    They  never 
keep  in  their  employ  unfit  men,  who  cannot  serve  them.  ^^i^J^ 
Snch  are  recalled,  and  replaced  by  the  flower  of  the  Jesuit 
universitiea    They  teach  us  another  lesson.    They  are  not  divided  as  we 
are.    They  have  no  rival  charities  fighting  against  each  other.    If  they 
move  at  all,  they  move  all  together,  and  a  victory  in  India 
is  a  victory  at  home.    At  the  same  time,  we  may  cherish  the     ^2|[J^ 
h<^,  that  Knglish  education,  high    education,  under  Pro- 
testant management  will  be  too  much  for  theuL    The  circulation  of  Divine 
truth  in  the  midst  of  the  people  always  keeps  the  Roman  Catholics  in  feeble- 
ness ;  and  I  am  confident  of  this,  that  if  we  hold  fast  by  the  prindples 
vpom  which  our  Missions  are  founded,  we  need  not  fear  B^ne. 

Sev.  John  Hesse*  (Seeretaryi  Galwer   Veilagsverein,    Wiirtemberg, 
lateof  India) : — One  day  I  was  preaching  the  Gospel  to  a  crowd  of  Hindus 
in  Southern  India  when  suddenly  a  young  man,  a  Boman  Oatholie,  stepped 
forward  and  asked  me, ''Mr.  Hesse,  was  Luther  a  good  man  f*  lanswered, 
**!  do  not  know  Lutiier.    I  never  preach  Luther.    I  preach 
Jesus  Christ    You  ought  to  help  me  in  this  work.    You    ^[|^}^|y 
know  wa  are  preaching  against   idolatry  and  caste  and  all 
these  evil  things  in  India.    You  ought  to  stand  forward  and  help  u&    If 
you  are  a  genUeman,  please  come  to  my  house  at  eight  o'clock,  and  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  Luther."  That  is  the  Boman  Catholic  Missionary  method 
of  disturbing  us  in  our  work.    And  where  have  these  native  young  people 
learned  this  fromt    I  have  gone  to  their  own  printing  office^  and  have 
had  all  their  books  given  to  ma    I  bought  some,  and  I  found  one  book 
with  the  title,  ''Hie  HiBtory  of  the  Fallen."    I  found  there  an  account  of 
the  Beformation  saying,  of  course,  all  sorts  of  evil  things' about 
Heniy  ViH.     There  was  a  long  chapter  about  Luther,  where 
he  was  made  out  to  be  a  compound  of  all  sins  imaginable,  and 
the  chapters  about  Oalvin  and  John  Knox  were  equally  fearful  to  read. 
And  this  was  their  third  school  reading  book*    Is  not  that  frightful  t 

Now  I  have  often  thought,  What  can  we  learn  from  Boman  Oatholio  Missions 
as  a  system  ?    I  am  afraid  there  is  very  little  which  we  can  imitate.    There  are 
iadividaal  Boman  Catholic  Missionaries  who  stand  hisher  than  our- 
selves pediaps  in  aelf-demal,  in  identifying  themsdves  with  the      ^^^ 
natives,  in  going  about  barefooted  with  the  native  dress,  and  in  this      ff^JT 
sort  of  thing.    I  quite  admire  that  when  it  ii  in  its  place.    It  is 
not  so  eveiywhere.    Perhaps  they  do  not  so  easily  return  home  when  sick  and 
weak.    They  hold  out  longer  than  ourselves.    They  are  less  fettered  by  family 
ties,  which  is  a  very  doubtful  advantage  sometimes.    But  what  I    wtiaitatt 
chiefly  want  to  say  is  this.    We  have  learned  too  much  already     tibtntM 
from  them.     Thev  are  so   much  older  than  ourselves.    They       wMk. 
have  preceded  us  by  centuries,  and  we^  have  fallen  inadvertently  into  their 
ways.    We  have  learned  from  them  ta  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  outward 
performance  or  administration  of  the  Sacraments.    We  have  learned  from  them 
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to  boftst  of  laige  nomlMn^  oC  lo  «n^  tepUnd,  of  to  BunyooamanieMiti.  Wa 
haTelearat£iomtliemto|^acil^MitiraTOinloaanH|7i  en*y  Miwioniry  wbo^ 
perhaps  by  hit  own  indiMralioa,  htm  hid  to  nffar.  We  brnta  iBunad  froai  Onm 
to  confide  too  mnch  in^an  aim  aC  flarii|  I  maaa  to  atala-powir,  gaii*baiili»  and 

nad  uon 


such  sort  of  things.  Wa  hata  lainiad  trom  tham  to  maka  too  mnoh  ma  pmrnigM 
of  ootwaid  means  and  littla  heba;  I  maaa  piotaa%  cwei,  and  nagio  laatank. 
Fan<^  a  magic  lantern  in  Afnea !    Tli^  think  u  ia  all  magio.    Thsgr  know 

nothing  about  the  lantam. 

But  one  thing,  dear  friend^  we  mnat  laam  from  tham  if  we  have  not 
learned  it  yet.  They  have  an  ahadnte  aonfidanoa  that  the  whole  wmU 
will  be  subjected  to  Bomei  ThOT  have  a  Kiaiionarj  amp  in 
Germany  in  whidi  the  whole  wand  ia  mapped  out  and  divided 
into  Roman  Catholic  provinoea.  We  mnat  folkiw  tham  in  the 
confidence  that  the  whole  wmU  wiU  be  anbjact^  not  to  Boma^ 
but  to  Christ. 

Bev.H.gnsimarbdl,DJI.(ABMrieanOhriatian Convention):  MjLoid, 
Christian  friends, — We  must  exooaa  the  Soman  Oafholic  brathven.    Many 
of  them  are  perfectly  honaat  in  their  viewa.    Ihair  religion   ,  _ 
has  descended  from  the  daya  of  lliima.    He  aatabliahed  the     SSUL 
supreme  pontiff  in  Borne.    Angnatua  the  Emperor  waa  pope 
when  Christ  was  bom;  and  in  the  fourth  eentnry  that  (Smroh  with  four 
hundred  Pagan  tempka  waa  united  with  the  diriatian  Chnidi;  and  the 
Boman  Catholic  Churdi  of  the  old  Roman  empire  ia  to^y  endaavmuiim 
to  subdue  the  world  by  ita  Boman  rdkion  aa  it  farmariy  did  by  ita  armm 
politicians.    They  do  not  cizcnlate  the  Bible  if  thqr  can  avoid  it^  Cor  there 
is  something  wantinginthe  Bible.    Ithaano  acooont  of  eonfamiion,  Fonaib 
monks,  nuns^  holy  water.    Therefoce  the  droalatfam  of  the  Bibb  faiuip 
trouble  to  Boman  Gatholioa  baoanae  the  people  aak^  ■'Bbw  ia  thiat    Whj, 
do  we  not  read  of  our  Chnrdi  in  tiva  BiUaf  ** 

The  ChaimuuL :  Ladiea  and  gentlemen^ — ^I  did  not  think  it  right  to 
intrude  upon  your  time  becauae  I  felt  that  thc^  were  othera  who 
could  give  more  information  than  I  could.  I  think  there  ia  one 
thing  that  we  ahall  all  reco^puae  we  ought  to  do  aa  the  conaequenoe 
of  this  meeting.  I  think  it  will  have  your  hearty  aaaent  when  I 
propose  that  we  spend  a  abort  time  praying  definitely  for 
those  who  have  gone  out  in  the  name  of  Christ  by 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  to  other  lands;  for  the  Boman 
Catholics  who  have  gone  fotth  in  Christ's  name  as  they  believe — ^that 
they  may  get  all  the  fulness  and  the  joy  that  we  here  possess,  and 
that  the  I^rd  will  so  work  even  by  the  little  fragments  of  truth 
that  they  may  disseminate,  that  through  them,  we  trust,  in  spite  cl 
the  error  which  we  know  that  they  hold,  many  may  leam  of  Jesus. 

The  noble  lord  then  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close  by  offering 
up  a  prayer  that  the  fulness  of  Christ's  ^orious  work  might  be 
revealed  to  Boman  Catholics,  that  they  might  with  clearer  teatimony 
bear  witness  to  Him  who  came  into  the  world  to  seek  and  to  aave 
sinners* 
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OPEN    CONFERENCE. 


FOUBTH  MEETIKO. 

XEB  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  MISSIONS;  OR. 
THE  REACTION  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  ON  THE  LIFE  AND 
UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

(Friday  afternoon^  Ju/ne  I5th,  vn  the  Lower  Hall.) 

Sev.  Jamas  Brown,  D J).,  of  Paisley,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretaxy,  Sev.  W.  Stevenson,  ILA. 

Sev.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  offered  prayer. 

The  Aeting  Secretary:  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — It  had  been 
arranged  by  the  Committee  that  Mr.  Ounpbell  White  should  take  the 
chair.  As  Mr.  White  is  nnable  to  be  present,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  of 
Paisley,  has  kindly  consented  to  take  his  place.  Dr.  Brown  was  to 
have  presided  at  a  meeting  next  week,  but  he  is  unable  to  remain,  so 
that  we  are  glad  to  have  mm  to  preside  on  this  occasion. 

The  Chairman :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  am  sure  it  will  be 
agreeable  to  your  feelings  that  the  first  words  spoken  at  our  after- 
noon Conference  should  be  with  reference  to  the  heavy  n^^^ 
tidings  which  have  reached  the  city  during  the  interval  Sjvtrar«i 
between  our  morning  and  afternoon  meetings — ^the  tidings  "•™*'J^* 
that  the  long,  brave  fight  for  life  is  over,  and  that  the  good  Emperor 
Frederick  has  passed  away.  I  am  quite  sure  that  those  of  other 
nationalities  represented  at  this  Conference  feel  the  deepest  possible 
sympathy  for  the  German  people  in  the  unspeakable  loss  that  has 
&Uen  upon  them.  And  I  may  say  also  that  they  feel  deep  sympathy 
with  the  loss  which  has  fallen  upon  this  nation ;  for  their  sorrow  is 
oar  sorrow :  he  was  the  husband  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  England, 
the  beloved  and  cherished  son  of  our  noble  Queen.  In  the  other 
meeting  an  expression  of  sympathy,  proposed  by  Lord  Northbrook  and 
second^  by  Lord  Harrowby,  has  been  adc^ted ;  and  I  shall  presently 
read  to  you  that  resolution  and  propose  that  we  also  adopt  it. 

The  death  which  has  taken  place  is  a  loss  to  Europe  and  to  the 
world.    It  specially  concerns  us  here  and  now  as  a  loss  to     AioMt* 
Protestant  Christendom,  as  a  loss  to  the  great  cause  of  ohiiiiwiBi. 
Missions,  of  Protestant  Christian  Missions,  which  has  brought  us 
together.    But  we  shall  not  allow  our  Conference  to  be  clouded  by 
the  sorrow  that  has  fallen.    We  shall  act  more  wisely  if  we  look  to 
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the  life  that  has  been  ended  as  a  bright  example  of  that  spirit  whioh 
ought  to  characterise  all  who  engage  in  such  an  enterprise  as 
the  brave,  loyal,  fearless  soldier-spirit  that  was  willing  to  beari  that 
willing  to  do,  that  knew  not  the  name  of  danger.    And  I  think,  ladiei 

A  cTuid    A^d  gentlemen,  that  instead  of  mourning  over  this  graat 

•uB?i«*  loss,  we  should  rather  give  thanks  to  Goa  for  His  servBiit 
departed  this  life  in  His  faith  imd  fear.  I  have  it  on  undoubted 
authority  that  the  first  act  of  the  departed  Emperor  when  the  tidings 
reached  him  at  San  Bemo  of  the  death  of  his  fitther,  was  to  kuMl 
down  at  the  couch  beside  the  bed  on  which  he  had  suffered  so  long, 
and  offer  up  fervent  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  graee  and  straigui 
to  bear  the  burden  of  Empire  whioh  had  come  upon  him,  and  to 
administer  his  kingdom  in  loyalty  to  the  Prince  of  the  kinffs  of  tlie 
earth.  Let  us  therefore  pray  for  grace  that  we  may  roUow  his 
example,  that  we  with  all  the  fiatbful  may  be  numbered  at  last  in  tlie 
Eternal  Glory. 

The  resolution  adopted  in  the  larger  meeting  is  in  the  following 
terms : — ''  That  this  meeting  of  the  General  Oon&renoe  on  Foseign 

VfteAf  Missions  in  Exeter  Hall,  during  June  the  i5th,  desires  to 
•M'AiMct^  express  its  heartfelt  sympathy  with  the  Empress  d  Gher- 
many  and  the  German  nation  in  the  calamity  which  has  b^lVn 
Germany  and  Europe  by  the  death  of  the  beloved  Empenyr."  I  b^ 
to  move  that  this  resolutiim  be  now  adopted  by  this  section  of  the 
Conference. 

Bev.  Arthur  T.  Fienon,  DJ>.  (Philadelphia,  U.S.A.):  It  is  with 
flinwiiti  iij  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  rise  to  second  this 
Br.Pi«rtM.  resoltttiou.  We  who  come  across  the  sea  from  America 
remember  that  when  President  Garfield  lingered  for  months  on  a  bed 
which  proved  to  be  the  bed  of  death,  all  the  nations  of  the  globe 
seemed  gathered  round  his  bedside  in  the  expression  of  their  sgrm« 
pathy  with  the  American  people.  We  thought,  sir,  we  had  a  partial 
compensation  for  the  departure  of  that  beloved  President  in  this 
expression  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  We  may  remember  that  in 
the  natural  world  we  get  the  richest  fruit  fn>m  the  union  of  a 
wounded  scion  with  a  wounded  trunk ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
there  is  a  certain  influence  about  sorrow  that  unites  all  the  naticms 
in  one  as  no  mere  commercial  treaties  could  ever  blend  them.  In 
seconding  this  resolution,  I  beg  to  add,  sir,  that  I  hope  this  Con- 
ference will  authorise  its  General  Committee  to  send  this  resolution  of 
sympathy  and  condolence  by  cablegram  to  the  bereaved  family. 

[The  re;K>lution  was  carried  unanimously,  and  Dr.  Piersonleft  the 
room  to  notify  the  fact  to  the  larger  meeting  presided  over  by  Lord 
Korthbrook.] 

The  Chairman :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — ^The  subject  of  our  Con- 

g ui     ference  this  afternoon  is  one  which  it  would  have  been  fiital 

Ftrd^KiMtau  to  havc  omittcd  from  the  programme  of  such  a  series  of 
.        ...   Q^^^^j^gg  ^  these.    Our  special  interest  in  this  Conferenea 
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ifl  in  Foreign  Missions ;  but  thd  two  departments  of  Missions  are 
inseparably  connected.  They  were  connected  first  of  all  in  our  great 
commission,  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached 
onto  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem.  And  while  we  are  meeting 
here,  and  striving  to  help  each  other  in  the  work  of  preaching 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins  to  all  nations,  we  of  the  different 
niUionalities  represented  must  be  remembering  each  our  Jerusalem ; 
for  interest  in  Foreign  Missions  does  not  by  any  means  diminish 
interest  in  Home  Missions.  Those  who  plead  the  needs  of  the  home 
heathen  as  an  excuse  for  doing  nothing  to  help  the  heathen  abroad, 
have  never  been  found  to  be  more  liberal  or  more  active  in  their  ser- 
vices on  behalf  of  the  heathen  at  home.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that 
it  should  be  so.  Our  interest  in  all  nations,  and  in  seeking  that 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  to  them,  ex- 
pands our  hearts,  opens  our  minds,  and  opens  our  pockets  f  o^^in 
too  for  those  that  lie  nearer  to  our  doors.  What  can  we  ttiaautM 
do  to  make  our  country  more  thoroughly  Christian  in  all  ^•^  ''•*• 
classes  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  its  popula- 
tion, than  it  is  at  present  ?  If  our  Foreign  Mission  work  leads  us  to 
realise  the  pressing  necessity  for  Home  Missionary  work,  it  also  moves 
OS,  I  think,  and  educates  us,  to  do  that  work  better.  VL  I  may  be 
allowed  to  refer  to  the  history  of  the  Church  which  I  have  iifimMuf 
the  honour  to  represent  (and  I  am  sure  that  my  friend,  ^''^  c^»e^ 
Dr.  Taylor,  who  is  the  honoured  son  of  the  same  Church  will  bear 
xne  out),  I  may  say  that  the  first  thing  that  increased  our  zeal  for 
Home  work  was  our  Foreign  Mission  work.  We  began  that  work  when 
we  were  a  oomparativelv  small  and  a  comparatively  poor  Church. 
We  were,  I  believe,  in  the  van  among  the  Churches  of  Scotland  in 
our  Missionary  work ;  we  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  firom  jS500 
in  1845  until  we  reached  the  sum  of  about  £40,000  a  year.  Well,  did 
that  impoverish  us  for  our  Home  work  ?  No,  for  our  Foreign  Mission 
Secreta^,  Dr.  MacGill,  used  to  be  proud  to  tell  that  it  was  Foreign 
Missions  that  had  raised  the  stipends  of  our  Home  Ministers,  that  had 
built  their  manses,  that  had  provided  an  evangelistic  fund 
to  send  labourers  amongst  the  masses  of  our  population. 
It  is  strictly  true  that  by  work  abroad,  by  the  expansion  of  heart  and 
sympathy,  and  the  habit  of  liberality  engendered  on  behalf  of  the 
Foreign  Missions,  the  Home  Mission  is  greatly  benefited.  I  will  not 
enter  on  the  subject  further,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  the 
gentlemen  who  have  to  read  papers. 

Th^  rtxuHcfn,  of  Miseianary  effort  abroad  on  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  the  Church  at  home. 

Sev.  Geo.  Wilson  (Edinburgh) : — In  this  paper  I  shall  attempt  to 
open  for  discussion  two  questions.    First,  does  the  invest- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  men  and  money,  of 
fidth  and  prayer  in  the  Mission-field^  yield  an  adequate  interest  or 
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return  ?  Second,  if  this  qnestion  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  how 
is  the  Church  at  home  to  be  more  folly  awakened  to  her  own  adf« 
interest  in  the  evangelisation  of  the  world  ? 

The  first  question  can  surely  be  settled  without  oontioveny.   That 

the  Church  has  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  aggressive 

n*  ciranh  e^P^sion  over  heathen  lands  is,  we  thinly  an  denMOtal 

ffaiuVy     Christian  fact.    On  what  snre  foondation  do  MittiiPiit 

^'^'^^  rest?  They  do  not  belong  to  the  order  of  free  e^eii- 
ment,  or  reasonable  expedient^  or  Tolnntary  benevolenoei  or  k^ieal 
inference,  but  to  the  order  of  positive  and  imperative  revelation. 
And  according  to  revelation  it  is  the  will  of  Christ  thtt  His  Ghnroh 

^^^      be  the  evangelist  of  the  world.    In  support  of  this  we  do      # 
tmiAtka    not  need  to  quote  Misnonaiy  commands,  Missionary  pio-       « 

^***^^  mises,  Missionary  predictions.  The  whole  of  Revelation,  in 
its  broad  lines  of  tendency,  in  its  dispensational  developments^  in  its 
purpose  and  spirit  converges  on  this — that  the  Ghnrai  of  Cbiist, 
elected,  selected,  redeemed,  and  endowed,  enjoys  all  hm  rights,  pos*  ^ 
sesses  all  her  privileges,  and  holds  all  bar  endowments  of  graoe  ior  ^ 
the  evangelisation  of  Uie  world.  The  MissJonary  enterprise  ii  not 
a  mere  aspect  or  phase  of  CShristianity ;  it  is  Chrirtianity  itself. 

From  this  fact,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  radically  and  essentially 
Missionary,  it  follows :  First,  that  the  Church  that  is  non-missionaiy 

Tkm  is  in  a  very  grave  sense  non-Christian.  It  otossus  a 
<»<*»e^  Divine  purpose,  resists  a  Divine  call,  ruptnies  Divine 
order,  and  diverges  from  the  great  line  of  development  in  tiie  kinfl-  # 
dom  of  God.  Second,  that  the  non-missionary  C&ureh  sins  diremr 
against  its  own  self-interest.  In  the  kingdom  of  Christ  there  is 
no  law  more  clear  than  this — ^that  disobedience  to  His  will  means 
spiritual  poverty,  that  surrender  to  His  will  means  spiritual  wealth. 
Third,  that  the  spiritual  vitality  and  vigour  of  the  Chmrdi  may  always 
be  measured  by  its  Missionary  spirit  and  enterprise.  A  Church  is 
pure  and  strong  according  to  the  number  of  true  believers  which  it 
contains;  believers  are  true  according  to  their  likeness  to  Christ; 
and  the  sum  of  all  the  best  which  met  in  Christ  met  in  His  mis- 
sionary character.  The  Church  that  is  true  must  be  Missionary,  for 
she  has  been  redeemed  by,  and  lives  in,  exists  for,  and  follows  or 
imitates,  a  Missionary  Saviour.  In  short,  in  the  light  of  full  scriptural 
statement,  in  the  light  of  root  Christian  principle,  in  the  light  of  the 
operation  of  spiritual  laws,  there  is  this  line  of  action  and  reaction  in 
the  kingdom  of  Christ — the  Mission  is  the  outcome  of  the  true  Church, 
and  the  pure,  the  strong  and  prosperous  Church  is  the  outcome  of  '  i 
the  3IissioiL    As  I  read  my  Bible  and  study  the  conception  of  the  J 

Church  which  it  contains,  I  can  find  no  provision  in  the  great 
economy  of  grace  whereby  a  home  Church  can  be  made  healihy, 
strong,  and  prosperous  where  the  evangelisation  of  the  world  is  \ 

neglected  or  ignored. 

Fussing  from  Revelation  to  history,  where  the  principles  of  grace 
are  displayed,  and  where  the  new  factor  of  providence  emerges,  we 
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retdi  the  same  conolosion  that  Missions  abroad  react  on  the  self- 
interest  of  the  Chorch  at  home.  Firsts  it  is  now  historical  wiui  higtHy 
commonplace  to  affirm  that  the  non-missionary  Church  ^^dMi. 
decays  and  dies,  that  the  Missionary  Oiarch  lives  and  grows.  Indeed, 
it  is  all  round  true  that  the  institution  that  has  no  power  of  self- 
propagation  has  no  resource  of  self-support.  Second,  it  is  historically 
ckiur  that  every  great  spiritual  awakening  in  the  Church  at  home 
has  witnessed  a  firesh  departure  in  the  great  field  of  Missions.  And 
the  converse  is  true  that  Missionary  epochs  are  always  times  of 
blessing  to  the  Church  at  home.  Third,  it  is  historicidly  manifest 
,  that  wnere  great  Church  movements  have  not  included  the  outward 
movement  of  Missions,  the  beneficence  of  the  movement  has  been 
woefully  marred.  In  the  third  and  sixteenth  centuries  we 
have  epochs  of  marvellous  Christian  activity  without  the 
outward  enterprise  of  Missions.  They  were  movements  in  w:hich  the 
Church  was  mainly  self-centred  and  self-bounded.  I  do  not  depreciate 
the  splendid  inheritance  we  have  from  these  two  periods.  But  there 
r  are  two  things  about  them  to  be  deplored :  (1)  they  gave  us  a  ter- 
minology for  our  teaching,  abstract,  abstruse,  metaphysical,  and 
largely  tmpreachable ;  (2)  they  brought  into  the  Churoh  that  party 
tjgSxit  that  by  division  and  subdivision  has  so  mutilated  her  fiur  form 
SAd  shorn  her  of  her  strength.  I  venture  to  express  the  conviction 
if  in  these  epochs  the  Church  had  readjusted  her  creed  and  reformed 
her  constitution  in  view  of  her  conquest  of  the  world  for  Christ,  her 
creed  would  have  been  more  simple,  more  direct^  and  more  speakable, 
and  her  spirit  would  have  been  sweeter,  more  brotherly,  and  Christ- 
like.  As  I  read  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  watch  her  in  the 
hand  of  a'  testing  Providence,  marking  where  and  why  she  is  wei^ 
where  and  why  she  is  strong ;  noting  her  health  and  purity,  her 
sickness  stud  shame ;  I  am  led,  in  view  of  all  the  facts,  to  the 
conclusion'^  that  Missions  abroad  are  the  strength  and  glory  of  the 
Church  at  home. 

How  aih  the  Church  at  home  be  more  fully  awakened  to  the  fieu^t 
that  her  Missions  to  the  heathen  react  on  her  own  self-     ^^^^ 
interest  ?  «wakM  «• 

Firsts  the  Church  needs  to  learn  what  her  self-interest     ^'^""^ 
really  is.  (1)  That  she  be  clothed  with  the  beauty  of  Christ's  holiness, 
as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband ;  (2)  that  she  be  the  organ  of 
,  Christ's  will,  whatever  that  will  may  be ;  (3)  that  she  be 
^  endowed  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  as  the  great  power  of 
'  her  service.    A  Church  separated  firom  the  world ;  a  Church  con- 
secrated to  Christ;  a  Church  inspired  firom  on  high.    That  is  the 
I  Church  which  knows  her  self-interest. 

Second,  the  Church  needs  to  make  her  look-out  on  the  world,  the 
look-out  of  Christ  her  Master.    When  she  sees  the  world  with  the 
Saviour^s  eyes,  feels  towards  the  world  with  the  Saviour's 
heart,  and  stands  on  the  threshold  of  the  world  thrilled     *      *^ 
with  the  Saviour's  purpose,  the  whole  landscape  of  the  kingdom,  al 
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home  and  abroad,  will  fidl  into  penpootifa^  and  the  gold  of  both 

lands  will  become  her  own* 

Third,  the  Church  neada  to  abandon  her  oocaaional  Hiarionaij 
sermon  and  make  Miaaiona  the  very  fibre  and  anbatanoe  of  all  bar 
teaching.    It  is  sorely  a  aoond  uid  lafe  mle  for  the    T^tmA 
Church  that  general  and  apedal  aabjeeta  have  the  aame  ^»9m^ 
proportion  in  her  teaching  which  they  have  in  the  Word  of  God.  g 
Now  the  Bible  is  in  general  drifts  in  dispenaational  aecUonai  and  in  \ 
special  detail  a  MissiMiary  book*    I  am  not  wreating  it  when  I  anm  \ 
it  up  in  an  aphoriam,  ^  Chriat  for  the  world  and  the  world  for 
Christ"  , 

Fonrth,  the  Chorch  needa  to  learn  the  cnltnre  of  aimj^idty.  I 
do  not  depreciate  arehitectnre,  moaic,  fine  form,  ^aweetneaa  and 
light "  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  I  wonld  not  cast  oat 
of  it  one  of  ^*  God's  prophets  of  the  beautifoL**  Bat  let  the 
Church  keep  her  eye  oatward  on  that  great  heathen  world,  and 
upward  on  the  will  of  her  Master,  and  ao  baild,  and  ao  daeonte^ 
and  so  worship.  Let  her  do  thisi  and  there  will  be  mora  aim;Jieity» 
more  culture,  more  beanty,  and  more  Misaiona. 

Fifth,  the  Church  needa  to  send  the  flower  of  her  manhood  and 
womanhood  into  the  Mission-field,  and  keep  in  livins  tonoh  with 
them  there.  The  inflnenoe  of  a  fiuthfiil  Minionary  on  the  Tiiiiiiiiia 
Church  he  represents  is  onspeakaUe.  Think  of  the  ^tifciwiwi. 
inheritance  of  the  very  namea  of  Carey,  Martvn,  Livingstone^  Doff, 
Patteson,  to  the  Chardh  they  repreaented  I  mt  the  infloonoe  of  a 
faithless  under-toned  Missionary  on  the  Chorch  at  home  ia  appalling. 
Brethren  from  the  Mission-field,  we  look  to  yoo,  to  yoor  cnaiacter, 
your  work,  your  fearless,  faithful  witness  fi)r  Christ.  Do  not  think 
you  waste  the  aroma  of  your  influence  on  the  desert  air.  It  riaea 
to  God  as  sweet  incense,  and  it  comes  over  the  seas  to  ua  at  home, 
the  very  breath  of  yoor  hope  and  oor  hope  of  the  conqoeat  of  the 
world  for  Christ. 

Sixth,  the  Church  needs  sanctified  money.  I  am  not  a  Jesuit 
in  pleading  that  money  is  sanctified  by  the  purpose  for  which  it  ia 
spent.  I  see  God  in  His  sovereign  grace  and  wisdom  ^,^^11^ 
taking  evil  powers  and  transforming  them  into  beneficent  wMith. 
ministries.  But  in  pleading  Missions  for  the  sake  of  the  Church 
at  home  we  want  the  money  sanctified  by  the  motive  which  gives  it. 
Let  us  have  no  Missionary  debt,  no  Missionary  taxes,  no  tricks  of 
trade  in  Missionary  management.  Let  us  fail  for  Christ  rather  than 
succeed  with  a  shadow  on  our  policy.  God-made  Missionaries  and 
God-given  money  to  support  them ;  God*s  gift  of  Christ  to  preach 
and  God-gifted  men  to  preach  it ;  God-opened  doors  and  God-sent 
men  to  enter  them;  God's  truth  the  seed,  and  God*s  glory  the 
harvest;  these  are  the  things  that  blend  all  interests  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  these  are  the  grounds  of  our  hope  of  the  crowning  day. 

Sev.  Proiinsor  Aiken,  DJ).  (Princeton,  U.S.A.) :  Mr.  Chairman, 
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laAte,  and  gi&VtIemen, — I  was  not  asked  to  present  a  paper.  I  was 
only  asked  to  say  a  few  words  in  a  more  informal  way  on  the  subject 
that  is  before  us ;  and  I  could  not  refuse  to  contribute  what  little 
I  might  be  able  to  the  discussion  this  afternoon.  My  thought 
has  been  running  very  much  on  the  paper  with  which  this  discussion 
has  been  openea— the  reaction  of  Foreign  Missions  on  the  life  and 
work  of  the  Church  at  home.  The  starting  point  in  all  true 
Christian  service  at  home  or  abroad^  is  the  clear  recognition  and  the 
unqualified  acceptance  of  the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  are 
ready  for  service  neither  at  home  nor  abroad  unless  we  have  been 
taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  say  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord.  Now 
when  we  as  a  Church  or  as  individuals  have  been  taught  by  the 
Holy  Ohost  to  say  *^  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord/'  what  attitude  ^^m,,,^ 
shall  we  take  in  regard  to  service  ?  We  break  out  at  once,  ohriars 
u  Paul  did  when  the  revelation  was  made  to  him  on  the  ^'***^ 
road  to  Damascus,  that  the  Jesus  whom  he  had  been  persecuting 
was  Lord — we  break  out  with  him  and  say,  ^^Lord,  what  wilt  Thou 
have  me  to  do  ?  ^    That  first  word  of  the  future  apostle  after  that 

;  ^  rsvelation  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  which,  for  the  time  being,  struck 
him  with  bodily  blindness  while  it  filled  his  soul  with  new  and 
indescribable  glory — that  first  word,  ^^Lord,**  put  him  into  new 
relations,  and  furnishes  us  with  the  interpretation  of  all  that  he  was 
and  did  afterwards.  And  when  he  had  thus  addressed  Jesus  as  his 
Loid,  what  could  he  do  but  ask  the  question  that  followed,  ^^  What 
wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ?  "  If  Christ  is  Lord,  we  are  to  serve  Him ; 
and  we  are  to  learn  how  we  are  to  serve  Him  from  EUm.  ^^  What 
wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ?  **  If  we  come  to  Christ  with 
any  reservation  as  to  the  place  where  we  are  willing  to 
serve  Him,  as  to  the  forms  in,  and  through,  which  we  are  willing 
to  serve  Him,  we  have  not  yet  learned  the  lesson  of  full  surrender 
and  consecration  to  EUm.  I  am  accustomed  to  say  to  my  own 
stod^its  at  home  in  the  conference-room  and  in  private  conver- 
sation, **If  you  are  not  willing  to  serve  Jesus  Christ  anywhere,  you 

%       are  nci  yet  ready  to  serve  Him  anywhere." 

There  are  certain  romantic  and  sentimental  considerations  that  appeal 
veiy  strongly  to  some  minds  in  view  of  the  foreign  work,  and  lead  men  and 
women  to  consecrate  themselves  to  it.    But  if  they  are  influ- 
enced by  romantic  views  only,  they  are  soon  spent,  and  do  not 
continue  long  in  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  midst  of  the 
difficulties  of  foreign  service.     On  the  other  hand,  in  our  consideration  of 
hmne  work,  there  are  also  selfish  considerations  which  have  a  certain 
influence.    The  danger  is  lest  they  should  become  too  important     We  are 
led  to  take  part  earnestly  and  persistently  in  labouring  for  the  evangelisa- 
tioQ  of  the  wretched  and  the  poor  of  East  London,  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
waste  places  in  this  country  and  in  other  lands,  by  the  considerations  that 
lead  us  to  look  after  sanitary  arrangements  about  our  homeR, 
and  police,  and  educational   arrangements.     Self-protection     ^^g^ 
afl^ainst  the  manifold  and  awful  evils  which  threaten  us  from 
ibs  vice  and  crime  of  these  unevangelised  multitudes  at  home,  would  lead  as 
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to  do  what  we  can  to  cany  tho  Kg^  and  poirar  o(  thaGcqpel,  tbe  only  taM 
reformer  and  elevatoTy  to  tbon  about  us  whoao  prewnt  oinidition  is  oam  o( 
evil,  and  is  threatening  to  na. 

Bat  let  me  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  some  of  the  ways  in  whidi 
a  sincere  consecration  to^  and  partidptttion  in,  Missionary  wovlC|  aad 
an  enlarged  and  enriched  ei^eriettce  in  that  work|  reaots  npon  the 

BMctiM  ^^  ^^  ^"^'^  ^  ^^  Qinioh  at  home.  Ihe  first  point  that 
of  fordfm  I  would  emphatise  is  that  with  which  I  started.  Foraigii 
"^^  Missionary  work  reacts  in  a  most  direct  and  powerfiil  way 
upon  the  Church's  recognition  ai  the  reality  and  the  completeness  off 
the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  **  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heavwi 
and  upon  earth.  Oo  ye  therefore  unto  all  natimis.''  In  the  Foreign 
Missionary  work,  is  not  a  Chnreh  eontinnally  learning  the  lesson  that 
all  power  is  given  to  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  f 

We  also  learn  a  new  and  simnle  lesson  in  r^gatd  to  the  sniwnwtty  of 
the  relationship  of  trustee  in  whidi  we  stand  to  this  GoipeL    Do  we  v^ 
memher,  CSuistian  fiiendi^  that  this  is  our  relation  to  this 
^j^lgg*    Gospel?    We  are  trustees.    Now,  very  often  the  flnaneialmin 
that  comes  upon  men  here — tbe  faflnre^  for  instanoe,  of  yonr 
Glasgow  hank,  and  of  our  institutiops  on  the  other  tfde  of  the  water    glows 
out  of  the  fact  that  those  who  are  tiusiees  haire  failed  to  keep  wbtiM  thqf 
ought  to  have  kept  that  was  entrusted  to  them.    But  if  we  are  false  in 
our  trusteeship,  it  will  be  because  we  fafl  to  gm  what  we  cndit  to  have 
given.    That  is  the  diffinenoe  between  the  failure  of  the  Church  in  its 
trusteeship,  in  its  rdation  to  the  Gospel,  and  the  failures  or  ftommmi 
disasters  of  business  men  in  their  service  with  reference  to  the  things  com- 
mitted to  their  trust    They  fail  to  keep  that  which  they  should 
^^^^  have  kept— that  which  was  entrusted  to  them:  we  fail  to  diflhse 
that  winch  was  riven  us  not  to  be  stacked  up,  locked  up^  and 
kept  from  possible  use  by  others,  but  to  be  given  with  f reeness  and  with 
promptness,  and  in  all  loyalty  and  fidelity,  to  those  for  whose  sakes  in  part 
Christ  came  to  give  this  Gospel  tons.    He  gave  that  Gospel  to  us  to  be  used 
as  an  instnunent  of  His,  by  which  we  His  chosen  servants  may  bring 
others  to  Him. 

A  thiid  reaction  upon  the  Church  life  at  home  is  its  reaction  upon  th^ 

doctrine  and  order  and  method  of  the  Church.    If  this  Foreign  Mission 

experience  does  not  teach  us  in  anything  to  alter  the  terms  of 

^^^^  ^  our  Creed  (and  it  ought  to  teach  us  something  there^,  it  teaches 

us  new  things  with   regard  to  where    we  should  put  the 

emphasis.    At  home  in  our  Conferences  we  sometimes  have  to  magnify 

unduly  the  things  that  are  small,  and  cover  up  the  things  that  are  greaU 

But  in  the  Foreign  Missionary  work,  we  learn  where  the  stress  of  Christ's 

teaching  is  to  be  laid.     What  are  the  great  doctrines  that  are  to  be  held 

up  ?    Not  the  things  by  which  we  may  justify  ourselves  for  maintaining 

the  position  wo  hold.     We  are  to  lay  the  stress  upon  maintaining  the  truths 

we  hold  in  common,  and  which  as  our  common  chaige  wears  to  proclaim  in 

Christ's  name  over  all  the  earth. 

This  Missionary  experience  will  teach  ns  in  many  things  what 
measure  of  importance  to  attach  to  external  things ;  and  we  shall 
learn  what  things  are  mersly  extemaL    We  have  b^n  told  sometime 
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daring  this  great  Misdonary  Conference,  of  Missionaries  of  your 
noble  Church  Blissionary  Society  standing  side  by  side  with  »>>^^  ^ 
brethren  of  many  different  denominations.  In  the  presence  •xtinuis. 
of  Jnggemant  they  see  that  it  makes  little  difference,  what  is  the  cut 
of  a  man's  coat^  the  shape  of  his  collar,  the  length  of  his  skirt,  or  any- 
thing of  that  tort.  Have  we  not  at  home  the  Jaggemauts  of  ignor- 
ance and  of  tin,  in  the  presence  of  which  it  makes  little  difference 
what  these  external  things  are?  This  Foreign  Missionary  work 
reacts  in  a  most  salutary  and  powerful  way  in  regard  to  our  belief  as 
to  the  oneness  of  the  Christian  Church.  When  we  come  to  make 
oor  motto,  ^^  Christ  for  the  world,  and  the  world  for  Christ " — then 
we  shall  come  to  the  recognition  ourselves  of  the  essential  oneness 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Chnst  our  Lord ;  and  this  great  problem  of 
Christian  unityi  which  is  being  pressed  upon  us  in  so  many  different 
wm  in  all  lands,  will  be  hastened  towards  a  solution.  And  I  believe 
it  IB  only  in  that  way  that  it  will  ever  come  toward  a  solution. 

SeF.  PrefiMSor  Idndtay,  D J).  (Free  Church  College,  Glasgow) :  I  do 
not  care  very  much  for  the  wording  of  the  beading  of  our  discussion. 
The  work  is  one  and  the  same ;  and  you  cannot  describe  nt  vnk 
xelations  between  things  that  are  the  same.  The  Church  «^ 
which  forgets  that  there  is  a  difference  between  Home  Mission  work 
on  the  one  side  and  Foreign  Mission  work  on  the  other,  will  do  both 
parts  of  its  work  the  best;  both  depend  upon  the  same  power  of 
Ood's  Holy  Spirit  working  in  the  Church.  Our  Christian  Church  was 
bom  in  a  revival ;  from  revival  to  revival  is  the  law  of  the  Church's 
on-^ing ;  and  the  modem  history  of  the  Church  tells  us  that  when- 
ever Ood's  Holy  Spirit  shakes  His  Church  mightily,  then  Home 
Missionary  work  and  Foreign  Missionary  work  are  at  the  same  level, 
and  are  prosecuted  with  the  same  zeaL 

Let  me  call  to  mind  that  marvellous  revival  in  Germany — ^the 
Pietist '  movement.    Spener,  a  child  of  the  imaginative  Rhineland, 
laid  hold  of  Francke,  a  son  of  the  old  trading  Lubeck  ^^^^^ 
stock.    The  latter  put  into  practical  form  the  ideas  of  the  i«vm  ufe. 
former,  and  out  of  the  whole  came  such  Home  Missionary  '^  **••*■«* 
work  as  in  the  Halle  Orphan  House  and  the  Cannstadt  Bible  Depot, 
from  whence  went  the  first  German  Missionaries  to  the  heathen. 
The  great  Moravian  Church,  which  more  than  any  other       Tkt 
forgets  that  Foreign   Missions  are  a  secondary  thing,   >«»▼<»•• 
came  out  of  the  Pietist  revival     In  the  Wesleyan   revival  the 
same    thing    is    seen.     That  revival    produced    not   merely  the 
Methodist  Churches,  that  marvellous  birth  of  modem 
times^  and  the  great  Evangelical  movement  in  the  Church 
of  England ;  it  also  laid  the  great  foundation  of  the  great  Mission- 
ary Anodations  which  now  are  the  glory  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  of  Nonconformist  Churches  in  England.    In  Scotland 
that  revival  of  religion  which  had  for  its  outcome  the    ^  '^^ 
leparation  of  the  Ftee  Church  firom  the  State,  had  for  its  one  arm  the 
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Home  Mis:(ion  work  of  Dr.  Chalmen,  and  tat  its  otlier  tlie  Focdgn 
Jlission  work  of  Dr.  Duff. 

I  do  not  care  for  thedogy  if  yoa  mean  bj  it  little  boiidki  of 
ideas  wnipped  up  in  appropriate  propositiong.  Living  theolqgj  ia 
the  rationale  of  apiritdal  ibroei,  and  tlie  maeriptmi  of 
Tim  «>Mti«c7gr^^  Spiritual  erenta;  and  I  any  that  real  living  theokgj 
which  taken  bold  of,  and  tcachea,  the  great  fiieta  of  man^  ain  and 
Christ's  sah-ation,  of  the  preaent  and  overpowering  infloenoe  of  Ood'a 
Holy  Spirit,  can  know  no  ^flbrence  between  Home  Miadonaiy  work 
on  the  one  hand  and  Foreign  Miwionaiy  work  on  the  other.  The 
Church  which  negleeta  the  one  cannot  ptoaeeote  the  other.  The 
Church  which  is  the  great  Home  Mlamm-woikery  ia  the  Chunh 
which  scuds  most  abroad  to  heathen  fatethren  and  aiateia. 

I  think  I  can  put  before  joa  from,  Home  Miniooaxy  work  what  ia  to 

my  mind  a  most  vivid  jnctuxe  of  what  Fdniga  Mission  wotir  dMmld  be. 

I  can  recall  a  scene  in  a  drarch  in  Glasgow  where  we  were  doing  work 

nmongst  the  lapsed.    In  one  of  our  afternoon  meetings^  I  mw  this  t — A 

woman  in  a  battered  bonnet^  a  faded  shawl,  and  a  great  bine  naik  acrom 

her  forehead:  a  baby  half  hidden  in  tiie  dirty  shavd,  and  m 

t^TSiS?    ^^^^^  ^  shoelesB  and  etoddngkas,  by  her  aide;  and  a  jaang 

^^   lady,  gently  cultored,  highly  cultivated,  by  her,  with  one  ana 

round  tho  little  bairn  and  her  hsjud  on  the  woman'a  shoulder,  atnviBg  to 

bring  back  to  her  that  womanhood  she  had  lost   la  not  that  a  pietue  of 

the  Home  Church,  of  the  Church  of  Christ  enriched  by  all  the  f^  that 

Qod's  Spirit  has  given  it,  stretdiinff  forth  and  laying  ita  hand  on  thsae 

heathen  who  are  still  beyond  the  mU  of  the  Saviourl 

We  are  anxious,  and  rightly,  to  support  onr  Home  Chnrdiea  with 
money  and  with  all  kinds  of  support ;  and  to  make  the  eongregn- 
tional  work  go  well.  But  if  we  think  of  nothing  beyond  onr  oon* 
gregation  and  our  Church  we  belittle  our  Christian  work.  Nothing 
so  takes  us  beyond  ourselves  as  an  interest  in  Foreign  Mission  work. 
\Mien  wo  subscribe  for  the  Missionary  and  his  work,  wben'we  r»id 
^lissionary  intelligence,  how  that  lifts  us  beyond  ourselves,  and 
makes  u^feel  that  we  belong  not  to  the  small  circle  round  about  ns, 
but  to  the  great  Catholic  Church  of  God,  which  would  fain  fill  the 
whole  world  !  The  one  thing  which  more  than  anything  else  bringa 
At«M««r    borne  to  a  congregation,  and  to  individual  Christian  men 

va^tr*      and  women  here — the  one  thing  which  brings  home  to 
them  that  communion  of  the  saints,  that  companionship  of  believers, 
(li:it  groat,  mighty,  invisible  Church  of  God  which  has  filled  ao 
niuh  of  the  world's  history  in  the  past,  and  has  yet  to  fill  the  * 
;t^res,  is  its  enthusiasm  for  Foreign  Missionary  work. 

Foioign  Missions  have  taught  the  Home  Churches  one  or  two 

[a  act ical  things.    Foreign  Missionaries,  and  their  wives  especially, 

wmuuis    ^^'^  taught  tho  Home  Churches  the  value  of  women'a 

work.      work  amongst  women.    They  began  it,  and  we  are  only 
very  slowly  following  in  their  footsteps. 

Another  thing  that  Foreign  Missionary  work  has  taught  ns  ia 
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how  to  use  our  oonTerts  to  help  their  anconverted  neighbours.    The 
first  idea  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  is,  how  to  get  some  xwtMMhiu 
men  whom  he  has  been  instmcting  to  stand  by  his  side    iiowtouM 
and  work  along  with  him  on  their  neighbours.    We  are     •^^•'♦^ 
only  beginninc^  to  learn  this  in  our  Home  Mission  work,  and  unless 
we  learn  the  lesson  we  shall  not  succeed  as  we  ought  to  do.    We 
must  learn  to  main  workers  out  of  the  first  converts  in  our  district, 
and  set  them,  who  are  in  more  thorough  sympathy  with  the  people 
of  the  district  than  any  other  assistants  can  be,  to  work  among  their 
neighboonL    When  that  has  been  done  marvellous  work  for  Christ 
will  result.    This  is  a  lesson  firom  Foreign  Mission  work« 

Then,  lastly.  Foreign  Missions  teach  us  that  there  may  be  united 
action  in  spite  of  want  of  incorporate  union.    You  know  how  we  are 
divided;  but,  somehow  or  other,  all  this  sort  of  thing   TiMjah^ 
disappears  on  the  Foreign  Mission-field.    I  am  persuaded  ^wH^dantton, 
'       that  the  one  great  tlung  which  is  going   to  fuse  together  the 
'       Evmngelistic  Churches  at  home  is  their  co-operation  and  work  in 
^    the  I^oreign  Mission-field* 

^  BdT.  F.  A.  VoUe,  D J).  (Chicago) :  Mr.  Chairman,  and  brethren  in 

Christy— It  is  due  to  myseLT  to  say  that  I  did  not  know  I  was  to  have 
any  part  in  this  discussion  until  I  saw  my  name  printed  in  the  pro- 
gramme. Least  of  all  did  I  know,  until  I  received  a  very  courteous 
leminder  froin  one  of  the  secretaries,  that  I    had  promised  to 

>  V    pmiare  a  paper.     But  I  should  be    ashamed  of  myself  at  the 
end  <rf  a  ministry  of  twenty-five  years — in  which  I  have   xwoaimitr 
steadily  tried  to  do  these  two  things,  namely,  to  develop   twm^flv* 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  on  the  one  side,  and  on^**^"*"***^* 
the  clher  to  broaden  out  its  interests  and  its  sympathies  and  influence 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth, — ^if  I  should  not  have  something  to  say  upon 
a  tcpic  like  the  one  that  is  before  us.     The  time  is  brief,  and  I  shall 
conmie'  myself  simply  to  stating  a  seri^  of  propositions  which  I 
have  tried  to  put  within  the  limits  of  the  topic  assigned.    These 
J     oome  largely  out  of  my  own  experience  and  observation     p«noaai 
rf  Gburcnes  at  home.    I  shall  try  to  state  exactly  what   •sf«iMM. 
seems  to  me  to  be  practically  the  reflex  influence  of  Foreign  Missions 
upon  the  Home  Churches. 

First,  then,  interest  in  Foreign  Miaaiana  helps  to  develop  a  com^ 
prehensive  idea  of  Divine  salvation.  In  reding  the  Gospels,  we 
find  these  two  thoughts;  first,  the  love  of  God  indi- TwoMpoetsAf 

l  )    vidualised  to  every  soul.    We  read  of  "  the  disciple  whom    ■^▼•ti^. 

j  Jesus  loved."  He  loved  Mary  and  Martha.  '*  He  loved  me,"  says 
*^' '  the  Apostle,  *^  and  gave  Himself  for  me."  It  is  all  individualised  and 
made  personal.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  read  that  this  Gospel 
has  broadened  out  until  it  takes  in  all  the  nations  and  all  the  genera- 
tions of  the  world.  ^^  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only 
begotten  Son  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life."    Now  it  is  this  latter  idea  that  it  is 
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difficalt  to  train  a  Church  into  the  eompcehenfioii  of.    Voiy  fro- 
quently  we  find  men  intent  upon  their  own  salvBtion, 
u^     and  full  of  joy  in  the  thought  that  they  have  fimod  tiie       .   / 
Mm?r*h(D«iT«  i^f d  Jesus  Chnst^  but  who  have  not  yet  found  tiieir  way        ' 
coactptioiu.  .^^^  ^^^  broad  thought  whidi  compzehenda  ^at  the        t' 
salvation  of  Jesus  Christ  ia  for  all  sonls  everywhere.    But  the    ,    | 
influence  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  inflnenoe  of  work  by  n&en  whom 
we  have  known  personally  in  Japan,  in  China,  in  India,  in  the 
Islands  of  the  Sea,  when  they  oome  back  to  na  and  tell  the  atoiy  of 
their  experience,  life,  and  work,  always  ia  to  lift  up  the  individoal 
who  is  in  the  membership  of  the  Chuxoh  into  a  oomprehendve  vi^w  ^< 

of  the  vab-tness,  the  length,  and  braidth,  and  depth  of  this  bleiacd     *    i 
Gospel  of  Jesns  Christ.  ^ 

;Secondl  V,  ocf  ui0  interest  m  Foreign  Jf tatuma  hdp$  in  mmrtmmg       * 
a  sense  of  yellawsliip  and  unitj/  in  the  Heme  C&«fva.    Aa  nofeMor         '. 
Fdbwddp  Aiken,  the  brother  who  has  preceded  me,  dwelt  upon  '•! 

iBsaity.  that  pojut,  I  need  simply  indicate,  aa  we  read  that  wonder*  v 
ful  prayer  of  our  Lord,  that  we  find  Uim  crying  out  that  all  may  be 
one,  and  as  we  interpret  the  instincts  of  our  own  need  we  find 
A  sew  ourselves  drawn  towards  those  who  also  love  the  Lord 
iBpoiM.  Jesus  Christ.  Here  is  the  prayer  of  the  Lord,  here  is  the 
instinct,  or  impulse  of  the  renewed  soul,  drawing  na  all  towarda  each. 
other.  And  yet,  friends,  how  hard  it  haa  been  in  the  past  for  those 
who  dififer  in  their  views  of  doctrine,  or  diflfer  in  theur  methods  ol 
Church  polity,  to  stand  together  and  look  hands,  and  bring  heart  into 
sympathy  with  heart,  and  see  eye  to  eye  with  reference  to  these  great 
things. 
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I  first  set  foot  upon  this  English  soil  at  Liverpool    I  had  a  few  days 
to  spare,  so  I  jomneyed  by  slow  stages  to  London.    I  wanted  to  see  some 
yttttTttitn  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  churches  and  cathedrals.    I  went  into  them,  and  I 
fflwtomttd.   noticed  in  every  church  and  cathedral  and  cssUe  I  entered  that 
I  heard  first  of  all  the  same  story  of  restoration,  that  they  asked  for  f unda 
to  restore  this  or  that.    I  speak  with  entire  reeipeet  of  movements  of  thia        ' , 
kind.    At  any  rate  I  am  not  here  to-day  to  utter  any  criticism ;  but  I  was       ' 
asked  at  Stratford  for  a  penny  to  restore  the  church  where  Shakespeare'a 
bones  are  supposed  to  be  placed.    I  thought  of  another  restoration  that  waa 
indeed  neces^arr.    I  remembered,  and  it  came  to  me  with  an  impressive- 
ness  I  never  recollect  to  have  felt  before,  that  eveiy  face  into  which  I 
looked  was  made  in  the  image  of  God.     But  how  marred,  how  deformed 
thev  were  now !    And  it  seemed  to  me  that  any  comparison  between  the 
Tb»  isAff*    restoration  of  a  castle  wall  or  a  cathedral  and  the  restoration  \ 

•f  0^     of  a  human  soul  into  the  image  of  God  would  be  impossible.       ^    *  i 
I  meditated  on  this  over  and  over  aa  I  was  on  my  way  to  this  great  ,.  I 

Conference,  which  should  take  in  its  arms  of  faith  and  love  all  the  niSiona 
of  the  earth,  and  lift  them  up  to  the  throne  of  grace.  I  seemed  to  see  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  upraised  hands  bending  down  over  the  milliona 
of  Africa,  and  wluspering  to  us,  '*  Restore,  restore  in  them  the  image 
of  God."  And  I  saw  ^m  brooding  over  the  Islands  of  the  Sea,  and 
saving,    ^'Bcstore  these   to  the    image   in  which    they  were    made,"  ^ 
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And  JaiMii,  *nd  China,  and  India,  is  He  not  bending  OTer  them  to-daj. 
and  flaying  to  700  and  to  me  and  to  as  all,  ''Give  time,  give  thought,  give 
fldbatonoe,  give  sympathj,  give  evexything,  that  they  may  be  restored  and 
be  the  children  of  the  father." 

Thirdly,  active  inUrui  in  Jfiaum  Work  hdpt  io  educate  a  Church  in 
UbtroKijf. 

Let  me  tell  of  matters  that  have  come  within  my  own 
frpf^'wwM^     The  testimonies  that  have  come,  and  that  we  have  JufJUS^. 
heard  from  these  brethren  that  have  come  from  the  fields  in 
whidh  they  have  laboured,  have  been  of  the  highest  value;  and  if  any- 
thing that  I  am  saying  to  you  now  shall  be  of  any  special  vadue,  it  will  be 
because  it  is  authenticated  by  what  has  actually  taken  place.    About  ten 
years  ago  the  providence  of  Qod  led  me  to  the  pastorate  of  my  church  in 
Chicago.     Tbe  diurch  had  had  a  long  and  a  severe  struggle,  but  we 
were  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  debt.    The  men  who 
.were  in  it  had  given  and  given.    They  were  compelled  to  meet  the  current 
expenses  of  the  church,  and  it  was  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  meet  the 
nmi-annual  interest  of  this  vast  sum.    After  years  of  discouragement, 
tb^  had  decided  they  could  not  do  a^thing.  for  Foreign  Missions,  nor 
.f  ^      mncby  if  anything,  for  Home  MiaRion&   I  had  been  for  days  taking  an  esti- 
l|         mate  of  .things.    I  went  into  the  pidpit  one  Sabbath.    I  announced  the 
')       icliednle  of  benefactions.    I  said,  '<  We  will  give  so  much  for  this  and  so 
f         matik  for  that.    In  two  weeks  we  will  take  the  annual  ooUection  on  behalf 
of  Voreiffn  Missions.    I  tell  you  what  I  want  you  to  do.    I  want  you  to 
'         l^ve'six  nundred  dollars.**    They  looked  at  each  .other,  and 
'\      tbej  kwked  at  me.    The  sum  was  so  vast  that  they  had  not  ^*g*^|y 
V     any  words  of  reproach.    So  I  escaped.    Next  Sunday  morning  ^^^ 
I  repei^ted  the  announcement,  and  said,  ''Bemember  next  Sunday  you 
give  this  six  hundred  dollars."     I  heard  some  remarks  about  the  new 
minister  that  had  come.    We  took  our  collection.     What  was  itt    It  was 
not  six  hundred  but  eight  hundred  dollars. 

When  I  took  my  chair  the  next  Sanday  morning,  it  was  the  meet 
astoidsbed  congregation  yea  ever  saw.  What  was  the  outcome? 
Diey  began  to  have  some  sort  of  fedth  in  themselves, 
some  sort  of  respect  for  their  capacity :  they  found  their 

f      means  were  not  exhausted.    In  six  years  we  had  paid     »^^ 
every  dollar  of  our  indebtedness,  and  raised  our  contributions  up  to 

I  nearly  twelve  .thousand  dollars.  Ther^  is  no  church  in  this  continent^ 
or  any!  other,  which,  if  the  minister  will  put  his  heart  into  it,  and 
say,  ^*  Our  sympathies  must  be  as  broad  as  the  sympathies  of  Jesus 

^  (%rist,  our  interests  must  be  as  wide  as  the  interests  of  Jesus  Christ," 
cannot  be  brought  to  give  of  its  substance  for  Foreign  Missionary  work. 

>  Fourthly,  interest  in  Foreign  Missions  hdps  to  hold  the  Church 

to  the  simple  evangelical  truths  of  the  (}ospet  of  Jesus  Christ,    If 
the  reporters  will  do  me  the  kindness  to  take  that  down,  I  do  not 
care  if  they  do  not  take  anything  else.    I  will  repeat  it,     ^j^^ 
Interest  in  Foreign  Missions  helps  to  hold  the  Church  to    cnemnM 
the  simple  evangelical  truths  of  the  Gospel.     I  coined     ^^|f%^ 
that  out  of  some  enerience  we  have  had  in  America. 
I  coined  that  because  1  belie ve  we  are  coming  into  the  realisation  of  a 
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vast  truth.  We  are  having  men  at  home  in  Ameriea— Huid  I  aappoee 
you  have  them  here,  and  in  Fknnoe,  and  in  Oennany — who  bavo 
'substituted  in  a  larife  fMOMwre  a  kimd  of  pkUo9ophjf^  $Ofmmnd  with 
a  lUtU  body  of  Gospd  truths,  far  the  Oo&pdii^  What  is  the  nae 
of  going  to  China,  what  ii  the  nse  of  going  to  Japan  with  a  philo* 

sophy  ?  What  is  the  nae  of  gains  with  an  nttarij  godloaa 
'^tS^?£f    science  ?    What  ii  the  use  of  taking  the  richeat  Utentnre 

you  produce  at  Camfaridge,  or  Ozfi»d|  and  gnng  to  these 
pagan  nations  with  it  ?  There  is  nothing  that  has  in  it  the  power 
of  God  except  the  Gospel  of  Jesns  Christ  Those  who  come  back 
worn  and  sanctified  by  the  grace  of  God  from  the  fields  where  they 
have  stood  face  to  face  with  godless  races  and  nations,  do  not  oome 
back  with  philosophies  and  soienoeS|  falsely  so-called,  and  all  the  aita 
and  outcome  of  our  modem  literature,  but  they  come  back  and  say 
to  us  at  home,  ^'Preodk  the  Qimpd,  the  simpis  Gospel  if  Jeeue 
ChrUtr 


£ey.  Principal  XacTieari  DJ>.  (Montreal):  Mr.  Chairman,— Tho 
precise  question  iff.  What  are  the  benefits  which  the  Chnroh  at  home 
derives  from  Foreign  Missions  ?  These  have  been  so  adnuraUy  stated 
that  I  feel  very  much  like  rising  simply  to  say  ^  Amen  **  to  what  has 
been  already  presented.  Five  minutes  will  be  qnite  sufficient  fi»r 
me  to  say  Vhat  I  desire.  First  of  all,  with  regard  to  Foreign 
Missions,  I  take  it  that  they  help  men  and  women  to  deeper  insight 

Tesekth*    ^°^^  ^^^  naturo  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  mind 
chvck     of  Jesus  Christ;  and,  therefore,  they  teadi  the  Home 
h«r  wKk.    (^imrch  the  true  nature  of  her  own  work.    Specially  do 
they  emphasise  this  thought — ^that  none  of  us  liveth  to  himself  and 
that  the  Church  does  not  exist  simply  to  take  care  of  herself,  but  to 
be  instrumental  in  the  enlightenment  and  salvation  of  the  world.    I 
believe,  too,  that  Foreign  Missions  have  done  very  much  to  teach  the 
AaAUwt»  Church  how  to  do  her  own  work.    The  question  is  very 
^•itatkoM.  frequently  asked,  What  are  we  to  do  for  our  masses? 
And  the  truth  is  that  the  masses  in  many  of  our  great  centres  of 
population  are  chasing  the  Churches  away  from  them.    Now  Foreign 
Missionaries  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  other  class  than  the  masses. 
They  are  not  sent  to  occupy  magnificent  churches,  well  cushioned 
and  equipped  in  every  respect.    They  go  into  the  slums  of  human 
population,  and  they  show  us  the  great  need  that  these  men  have 
to  be  loved,  and  the  greater  need  that  they  have  to  be  helped  and 
uviay     saved.    Foreign  Missionaries  furnish  a  standing  evidence 
«^u«M.    of  the  value  of  Christianity.    It  is  well  enou^  to  speak 
of  internal  and  cjctemal  and  collateral  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
Bible.    It  is  well  enough  for  some  pundits  to  go  into  the  British 
Museum  and  decipher  obscure  characters,  and  tell  us  fresh  truths 
of  the  Word  of  God.     I  submit,  however,  that  what  is  most  con- 
vincing and  most  stirring  to  the  Home  Churches  is  the  effect  of 
Divine  truth,  presented  in  a  clear  and  simple  way,  on  degraded 
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hmnanityi  tho  power  of  Christ  through  His  Grospel  to  lift  heathen 
nations  np  into  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  children  of  Grod. 

Foreign  Missions,  too,  teach  us  emphatically  the  need  of  vastly 
greater  liberality.  We  need  to  be  taught  in  this  respect.  Parsi- 
mmy  is  one  of  the  glaring  sins  of  Christian  people — down-  tiio  tia  tr 
right  meanness,  and  at  the  same  time  shameful  abuse  of  pviIiiiobj. 
tl^  which  Chxl  has  put  under  our  control  in  gratifying  our  own 
selfish  ends.  I  wish  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  unity  of  the 
Church  is  greatly  promoted  by  this  work,  and  that  the  time  is  come 
when  it  is  Mithai  the  weakest  part  of  every  man's  creed  is  thxUwhich 
he  holds  aUme,  and  that  the  strongest  part  is  that  which  he  holds  in 
common  with  the  whole  of  Christendom. 

SeF.  William  K.  Taylor,  D.D.  (New  York) :   Mr.  Chairman, — I 
beBeTe  we  are  all  of  one  opinion  upon  this  matter  here,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  need  to  argue  it  out.      It  is  because  the  Dta'tttaaiM 
direction  has  been  made  in  other  quarters  that  Home    ^miiTt. 
Miaskmary  activity  is  neglected  by  those  who  prosecute  the  Foreign 
Minioaary  enterprise,  that  we  have  to  take  the  defensive.    Some 
yean  ago  when  there  were  great  Missionary  gatherings  in -.Exeter 
Hall,  I  remember  a  cartoon  in  Punch  which  represented  some 
derical-looking  individuals  moving  along  the  pavement    siMkiai 
with  a  little  s&eet  arab  looking  up  at  them  and  saying,      ^«m. 
^^PleasOi  ain't  I  black  enough?"    That  is  the  kind  of  antagonism 
we  have  been  called  upon  to  meet.    It  is  indulged  in  mostly  by 
thoee  who  do  not  know  anything  about  Missionary  work.    One  thing 
which  has  not  yet  been  spoken  of  I  should  like  to  lift  into  the  fore- 
ground.   I  refer  to  the  influence  in  the  Home  Churches  of  the 
biogiaphies  of  Foreign  Missionaries.     I  believe  there  have  been 
Minionaries  at  home  quite  as  eminent  for  earnestness,  piety,  and 
sdf-devotion  as  those  who  have  gone  abroad ;  but  what  these  last 
have  done  has  been  done  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people.    Their  isola- 
tion hat  placed  them  like  Aaron  on  Mount  Hor.     We     ^^_ 
have  learnt  to  know  and  to  love  them.     We  have  seen   iBiaMMaf 
them,  or  rather  we  have  heard  of  them,  in  all  their  enter-    thuMtar. 
priaes  and  efforts.    And  so  the  reaction  of  their  characters  has  come 
bade  npon  us,  and  has  elevated  our  own  Christian  life  higher  than 
it  would  have  been  if  they  had  not  gone  into  those  Missionary  enter- 
priaes.    I  should  like  to  say  that  we  have  in  the  successes  of  our 
Foreign  Missionaries  an  antidote  to  the  assaults  of  infidelity,  at  the 
u  ^    yttrj  moment  when  it  is  most  needed  at  home.    One  cannot  but 
I        admire  the  honesty  and  candour  with  which  Charles  Darwin    ])^rwiA*i 
I    acknowledged  that  he  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  the    thMg*  •£ 

•  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  never  could  be  elevated  by     •»*■*«• 

i    the  Gospel.    I  think  that  the  success  which  attended  the  efforts  made 

there  was  worth  going  into  the  field  for,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 

'     to  have  that  acknowledgment  from  a  man  like  Charles  Darwin ;  a 

•  man  whose  character  for  honesty  and  accuracy  of  observation  was 
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beyond  all  doabt,  whatever  might  be  said  of  his  theory.    Nothing 
could  have  been  more  valuable  at  the  time  in  which  it  came  than 
the  testimony  which  was  famished  b^  the  successes  of  Forrign 
Missions  in  our  different  stations.    I  thmk  we  ought  to  glorify  God     *  ) 
5«t  dtveiepmcat  ^o^  them.    Tho  Fj]ianS|  for  ezamplci  have  come  up  frmn 

bat  creation,    beatheulsm  to  civilisation  in  n  single  generation.    There        | 
has  been  no  long  process  of  development  or  evolution  in  their  caaOp      c ' 
tut  a  spiritual  creation  by  Ood's  Holy  Spirit.    Another  tut  I  shoold      \ 
like  to  state  because  it  refers  to  two  young  friends  of  my  own.    Wo       \ 
have  in  New  York  two  young  men  who  are  fiunons  above  most  fiar    ^/ 
earnest  efforts  on  behau  of  the  masses  of  the  people.    Tho  one  is    ^  ^ , 
Dr.  A.  F.  Schauffler ;  the  other  is  the  honoured  son  of  an  honoured  '    *' 
father,  Dr.  Judson,  the  son  of  Adonimm  Judson.    Both  of  thiMo  men         ^ 
are  labouring  in  the  slums  of  New  York  city,  proving  that  Home  and     « 
Foreign  Missionary  enterprise  is  one.   They  lutve  the  Missionary  aeel        < 

smditwy  by  inheritance.    Dr.  Schaufflei^s  &ther  laboured  long  in 
>«L      Turkevi  and  Dr.  Judson's  in  Burmah.    The  sons  are  to*    ^  ' 
day,  with  the  zeal  of  their  dthers,  labouring  in  the  streets«nd  lanas     '  ^ 
of  New  York  city.    I  believe  another  son  of  Dr.  Schauffler  is  labonring  ^    ' 
amongst  the  Bohemians  in  Cleveland.    So,  you  see,  the  woik  is  ooie. 
And  we  can  afford  to  treat,  I  think,  with  a  good  deal  of  contempt  the 
cynical  sneers  of  those  who  say,  **  We  do  not  care  anything  about 
Foreign  Missions ;  we  believe  in  Home  Missions."    Indeed,  we  best 
way  to  deal  with  such  people  is  to  say,  **  We  have  m  Home  Misrion 
too.    Will  you  give  us  a  little  for  that?"    I  have  always  fiwrnd  that 
made  them,  as  we  say  in  the  West, — **  Shut  up."  '   ' : 

DISCUSSION.  '- 

Sev.  John  Hewlett  (L.M.a,  from  Benarss) :  Mr.  Chairman,  kdiei^ 
and  gentlemen, — I  fed  this  to  be  a  very  blessed  meeting.    The  reaction  cl 
irhich  we  have  been  spesking  seems  to  tell  veiy  powerfully  upon  us  who        \ 
have  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  the  meeting.    If  I  can  interpret  your 
feelings  by  my  own,  I  woiJd  say  that  we  have  been  greatly  lifted  heaven-       ' 
ward  bv  what  we  have  heard  this  afternoon.    And  under  the  influence     ^ 
of  this  holy  enthusiasm,  I  feel  constrained  to  speak  to  you  from  a  Missionary    «  < 
point  of  view  on  this  deeply  interesting  subject. 

The  first  thing  which  I  should  like  to  say  is  that  Foreifi^n  Missionary 
work  reacts  powerfully  upon  our  belief  in  Christian  doctnnes.    Now  i 
^^^^^     find  great  complaints  made  in  this  country,  that  in  the  preach* 
satngthtB  fkithing  of  ministers  and  in  religious  writings  the  Atonement  of  our  ^ 

^^^^   Blessed  Lord  is  often  kept  in  the  background,  and  Christian         ,  i 
morality  and  the  example  of  our  Lord  are  too  exclusively  put 
in  the  front  and  even  substituted  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.   Well    "^    ^ 
now,  as  a  Missionary,  I  feel  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Atonement  of  (Sunst         '' 
all  our  efibrta  for  the  spiritoal  conversion  of  the  heathen  would  be  in  vain. 
In  India,  when  I  have  spoken  to  natives  about  our  Lord  as  an  example^ 
and  aboat  His  morality,  I  have  indeed  seen  proofs  of  their  being  mudi 
interested;  but  this  is  not  w*hat  has  touched  their  hearts.     It  is  the 
doctrine  that  our  Lord  loved  them  and  gave  Himself  for  them,  that  they 
were  sinners  and  could  not  be  saved  unless  God's  dear  Son  had  come  into        v 
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tut  woiid  and  taken  their  guilt  to  Himself  and  laid  down  His  life  for 
Umbb,  that  has  touched  their  hearts. 

There  is  another  point  which  has  been  brought  out  in  various  ways. 
It  is  this»  that  participation  in  Missionary  work,  or  an  interest  in  it,  tdls 
/*  powerfully  upon  the  whole  life  of  the  Ohurch.    Now  we  hear 
in  this  country  of  methods  adopted  to  lead  to  the  higher '^J^^^** 
Ghiistiaa  life.    We  hear  of  holiness  conventions^  and  far  be  it 
from  me  to  say  a  word  against  them.    I  thank  God  for  every  effort  made 
to  advance  the  Christian  life,  to  bring  people  into  closer  union  with  Qod, 
to  make  them  enjoy  more  of  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  feUowship  with 
'   Hun«    But  I  believe  it  is  not  by  mere  meetings  that  wefure  to  attain  to 
^  the  higher  Christian  life.    I  believe  that  it  is  when  wo  labour  for  the 
sdvaticQ  of  others,  when  our  hearts  go  forth  in  love  towards  the  whole 
human  race,  when  we  pray  for  the  human  raoe^  when  we  con- 
tribute of  our  wealth  to  bring  the  whole  human  race  to     JSHZJ 
Ohrbt — it  is  then  we  become  more  Qirist-like,  it  is  thus  that     ^'^^'^ 
we  feel  bound  to  look  to  Christ,  and  to  receive  life  from  Him  into  our 
soul%  and  thus  that  we  attain,  better  than  in  any  other  way,  to  the 
hi^Mr  Chtutian  lif  e. 


Bduq^  Esher  (Evangelicsl  Association  of  North  America^ :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, ladles,  and  gentlraien, — ^As  the  delegate  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Evangelical  Association  of  North  America,  I  have,  come  here  ,to 
leam,  and  have  been  an  attentive  listens  in  these  meetings.  With  much 
tly^t  I  have  heard,  I  can  agree.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Home 
snd  Foieign  IGssion  work  are  formidable,  to  human  possibilities  simply 
iDsumiountable. 

The  Churdi  in  general  is  still  seriously  lacking;  her  efforts  are  com 
paiatively  lukewarm,  and  her  offerings  insignificant.    But  she  is  doing 
WTOfittiing,  aye^  a  great  deal ;  she  has  at  least  begun  to  take  ^^  ^^^^^ 
hold  of  her  work, — the  conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ;  and  kifini^to 
the  result  is  simply  marvellous  in  both  departments. of  her       ^'"^  . , 
woik.    Both  these  departments  go  hand  in  hand.    Their  object  is  the 
nme :  to  turn  man  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan 
UflCto  God,  to  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them  which 
are  sbt*^-^^^  by  faith  in  Christ — ^to  establish  the  righteousness  'of  God 

•  MDong  men.  The  value  of  Medical  Missionary  service  cannot  well  be 
over-estimated.  Woman's  help  is  of  greatest  importance,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  But  the  Divinely  ordained  principle,  the  .great 
means^  is  the  preaching  of  repentance  and  remission  of 
BUS  in  Christ's  name,  among  all  nations,  beginning  at 
Jerusalem,  and  this  by  men  fully  qualified  and  supported  by  a  pure  and 
prayerful  Church.  Nothing  else  will  accomplish  the  great  purpose  of 
the  Mission  of  the  Church  of  Christ.    Her  work  is  Divine,  and  only  by 

^  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  carried  in  sanctified  vessels,  devoted  for  life 
and  for  death,  can  this  work  be  accomplished — it  is  being  accomplished— 

■  at  home  and  abroad. 

We  ought  to  raise  annually  at  least  a  dollar  per  member,— say  fifty 

'  million  Evangelical  Christians.     You  British  Christians  could 

I    easily  do  it  alone.     But  we  all  want  to  have  equal  shares;   ^j^?!?y 
and  I  for  one  am  ready  to  give  a  pledge  for  my  church  for 
the  amount  stated,  besides  all  other  contributions  for  church  purposes 
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and  good  causes  generallj.  The  cmnMrt  praeeeatkm  of  tbe  votk  of  tho 
Lord  in  the  Missions  among  the  heathen  and  the  wieeaM  then^  ie  the 
best  means  I  know  of  for  the  atTCngtheninff  of  the  Ohmdi  at  hone  in 
her  spiritual  life  and  in  all  departmenta  of  her  hone  work^  and  alee  for 
the  discx)mfiture  of  all  her  advemriei  and  opposing  poweva. 
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Rev.  H.  Percy  Ombb  (ClI JSL) :  Mr.  Chairman,— I  widi  to  emphaan 
what  has  been  said  this  afternoon  by  referring  to  a  few  telling  facte^-laofei  \ 
which  are  known  to  many  here,  bat  whidi  it  may  be  well  to  lecaU— which  ) 
will  illustrate  the  reaction  of  Foreign  Miwioni  ujpon  the  bone  life  oE  the 
Church.  Kow,  while  this  is  the  CSoitenary  of  1illmiBoni<^  it  is  eqoally  and 
even  more  so  the  Jubilee  of  Kissions,  If  we  go  bade  fifty  years  we  find 
or«wth«ftk«  that  in  England  there  were  then  not  more  than  ten  Missinnaiy 
chnrek  is  flftj  Societies.    Wo  find  BOW  that  there  are  moTO  than  ono  hondrsd. 

3^**^      In  the  same  way  the  Misrionary  spirit  has  grown  in  AineriffB. 

If  we  look  at  the  Chavdi  of  Eogisnd  when  the  Queen  esme  to  the  throney 

we  shall  find  that  there  were  only  aoTon  ookmislBidwq;is    ss?en  Bishops  ootride 

Eogknd.    Kow  there  are  seTenfy-fiTe.    And  this  larpe  number  hss  been  the 

growth  of  the  Misrionary  enterprise  of  (he  Church,  puided  by  tbe  Qiurdi  M is- 

iionary  Society ;  and  if  we  look  at  the  Ameriesa  Epnoopsl  CDindi,ws  find  thai 

it  now  nnmben  about  seventy  Bishops.    If;  min.  we  look  at  the  work  done  at 

home  in  connection  with  Home  and  Foreign  Mismns  during  the  fast  twenty* 

five  years,  there  has  been  subscribed  in  ooauectioft  with  Tsrious  woiIes  in  the 

Church  eightT>oue  millions  of  money.    Of  that  tea  millions  has  been  giTon  to 

toreign  Missions.  In  connection  with  theChureh  Mimionsiy  Booiety, 

^i!^r^'  with  reference  to  the  iKmie  work  of  the  Soolelj,  I  msy  nyi  as  iUus- 

"^^^^l^    trating  iu  effects  upon  the  life  of  the  Church,  that  thne  are  preaohed 

in  connection  with  the  Socie^  throughout  England  about  eight 

thousand  sermons  every  year,  and  there  are  held  threk  thousand  meetings  in  the 

parishes  of  Engbnd.    And  nearly  the  whole  of  this  work  is  done  1^  TOlnntsas ; 

or  if  we  except  some  two  tnoosand  sermons  and  about  one  thonssad  meetings 

which  are  taken  by  paid  Officials  and  Missionaries,  the  whole  of  tUs  rest  wow, 

ii  the  work  of  clergymen  snd  laymen  giving  their  time  gratuitously  to  the 

Society. 

Here  are  facts— telling  facts— which  illustrate  the  eifect  that  Foreign 
Missions  have  on  the  home  life  of  the  Church.  Who  can  over-estimate  Ae 
vast  amount  of  good  done  at  home  ?  I  think  our  best  illustration 
of  the  growth  of  oar  vast  organisation  of  Misrionary  Deputations 
is  to  be  foond  in  Exelders  splendid  visioo,  where  he  was  brought 
throoffh  waters  which  were  up  to  his  ankles,  and  then  up  to  his  knees,  and  then 
up  to  nis  loins,  and  finally  the  whole  man  was  submerged. 

Bev.  James  Kennedy  (L.M.S.,  late  of  Benares):  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen, — I  have  just  one  thought.  I  will  try  to  give  it  in  the  two 
minutes  to  which  I  am  confined.  Again  and  again  to-day  we  have  heard 
that  the  work  at  home  and  abroad  is  the  same.  Now  my  thought  ia 
this.    The  consecration  should  be  the  same.     In  going  about  and  listening 

to  Missionary  speeches,  nothing  has  been  more  painful  to  me 
^^^^^^    than  to  hear  of  the  self-denial  of  the  Missionary.    I  shall  never 

forget  an  interesting  conversation  that  I  had  with  Dr.  I>ufl^, 
who  was  not  only  my  friend  but  my  guest.  I  remember  with  what  scorn 
he  spoke  of  those  he  met  at  home  who  kept  carriages,  and  laid  down  to  him' 
the  law  as  to  the  self-denial  which  sliould  be  practised  by  Missionaries. 

Est.  B.  La  Trobe  (Secretary  of  Moravian  Missions) :  Mr.  Chairman, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen, — ^The  history  of  li[ora>ian  Missions  afibrds  as  good 
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an  iUusiration  of  the  influence  of  the  Foreign  Mission  life  upon  the  Church 

at  home  as  in  to  he  found.    I  fully  helieve,  for  my  own  part, 

that  had  the  Lord  not  given  a  Missionary  character  to  that    £^||^**f 

Church,  3rou  would  have  little  life  and  unity  now.    There  was 

a  time  in  the  early  decade  of  our  Missions  when  the  zeal  and  fervour  of 

her  members  boilcxl  over,  and  the  time  is  known  in  her  histoiy  as  the 

'^sifting  time."    Whence  came  the  sobriety f    Whence  came  the  reaction  f 

IVom  the  Mission-field.     Thence  came  zeal,  thence  came  warmth  and 

life.     I  am  sure  that  in  the  histoiy  of  my  own  Church  infinite  blessings 

have  come  back  to  us  over  and  over  again  from  the  Mission-field. 

The  Chairman:  At  this  advanced  hoar,  I  shall  not  detain  yoa  by 
making  any  remarks.  I  am  sure  we  have  had  a  most  profitable 
Conference ;  and  the  reaction  of  which  we  have  heard  so  mach  on 
the  Home  Church,  from  the  Foreign  Missionary  entei|Nrise,  cannot,  I 
think,  fiiil  to  be  promoted  by  the  stimulus  we  have  all 
this  afternoon. 

SeF.  Vewman  Hall  closed  the  meeting  with  prayer. 
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In  reading  the  interettiiig  pwwifidii^gi  of  thfa  wiitHn|%  I  Wi  ingM^     viCh 
the  feeling  that  soffident promuuiios umboI  gifen  lo  ihemiportmt UrtoriofMli 
that  the  Home  KisrioM  oCmodem  timw MtlMr  M^lo  tiieqiint 
BoMiouiouaudezpeiieiioeof  ForciaiiliMrioiii.    The  gretl  fingeHitio  mof" 
^tJ^I*'    ment,  of  which  WhitoMiiiidWcil^v«ntii»origiiwton,qK^         ■ 
iJ^SS^    oQtofthe(7comaifiMbii»MtoBioolfa7tiieW«d^js.    Itmitbera       \ 
they  learned  ibo  pcaotioe  o<  pwiohim  to  ihe  toiwrt  bIiwm  in  the        \ 
open  air  of  a  climate  mneh  bettor  mitid  to  tbal  tern  of  efangelislio  voric  tkna  •       \ 
the  atmosphere  of  England.  WhenWbite&eldhadttperienoedtEepnaenoeofGod         / 
in  his  open-air  sermoot  in  Americiy  nod  fall  tiie power  of  hkontaiyonror  the      *"* 
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Test  crowds  which  waited  on  hii  pieifliiing  thore,  no  waa  •mhoMoaed  to  tohe  hk    ^    / 
stand  on  the**  rising  grow^^alKiqawood,  to  pcenoh  to  tlio  ecdlien^  when  the  l 

ministers  of  the  Chwch,  in  Bristol,  nut  lum  out  from  their  patpitai  - 

Bnt  for  the  folly  of  tho  eecleeiaitifflil  lendwi  of  the  ClingBli  of  thoeedaji^iB 
expelling  Whitefield  and  Wedsiy,  thoie  noblo  men  would  htTO  boeothognnt 
evangeliiU  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  would  have  retained  witluB  her  pale 
as  loyal  children  the  tena  of  thonanda  whom  thqr  oonTerted,  who  wen  odhr 
formed  into  separate  aecta  bv  ejrenmatancea  ofer  which  thqr  had  no  eontroL  «  i 
Whitefield,  who  first  began  this  great  evangdiatie  morement  fai  Rnriaiid,  waa  '« 
onsnited  by  nature  andaTorae  bj  predileotioD for  being  the  founder  of  eChnroh.     «'  t 

^^      Wesley  waa  an  e¥anMlirtlnrdioMe»  and  only  baoame  en  eooKeaiaatie         || 
£pia«opM7  loit^^  necessity.     Both  would  willingly  haTO  been  the  itinerant 
CTangelista  of  the  Churohi  if  ahe  had  only  had  the  wisdom  and  graoe 
to  employ  their  Divine  gifta. 

Such  a  policy,  if  it  had  been  followed  out,  would  hsTO  matly  altered  the 
history  and  the  present  positioa  of  religions  pertiea  in  Bngiand.  We  do  not 
specukte  on  the  balance  of  benefita  whioh  might  be  tnoed  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
sphere  and  influence  of  the  Engiiah Ohurdi,  and  theposaible  reeetton  on  the  upper 
classes,  both  of  the  laity  and  oleigy,  bj  the  infuaion  of  e  new  lifo.  It  might 
have  given  that  i>owerto  the  aarrioeBof  the  Caiuroh,  thelaek  of  whidi  ladearnest 
spirits  to  try  to  inf ose  it  by  e  return  to  mediseral  doetrinea  end  oeremoniee— 
the  antithesis  to  the  simple  gospel  prodaimed  by  Methodiam.  These  mattera  are 
too  high  for  us ;  we  accept  ue  metnodi  and  results  which  have  been  the  oatoome 
3f  Divine  guidance  and  grace,  rather  than  the  deep  laid  scfaemeaof  either  a  VHiite*  t 

field  or  a  Wesley.     The  only  troth  we  desire  to  impress  on  the  Home  Chnrch  is,         .  ' 
that  she  owes  that  vitality  and  power,  by  whioh  ahe  haa  been,  or  may  hope  to  be        I 
able  to  reach  the  masses  alienated  from  her  aenrioes,  to  the  spirit  and  the 
experience  of  the  Foreign  Missionary. 

This  subject  might  be  illustrated  br  referenoe  to  other  hiatorical  facta.     For     « 
example,  the  revival  of  evangelical  doctrine  end  evangelistic  enterprise,  owes 
much  to  the  teaching,  and  still  more  to  the  personal  influence  of  Robert 
Haldane,  the  first  outgoings  (if   whoae  seal  waa  to  sell  his  beautiful  estate, 

i^wrt  BAiiAAc  -^^^b'^Jf  to  devote  the  proceeds  to  establish  e  Miasion  in  Bengal. 
x«»crt  HA.dme.'y^yjj^j^  ^^  ^^  prohibited  by  the  East  India  Company,  he  gave 

himself  to  heme  evangelisation,  and  made  nia  influence  felt  in  the  most  effective 
forms  in  Scotland  ai3  Geneva.  France,  Switieriand,  and  hia  native  country, 
all  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Missionary  spirit  of  Robert  Haldane,  a 
Foreign  Missionary  in  intention  and  hMrt,  though  not  in  fact. 

(|The  above  would  have  been  addressed  to  the  meeting  if  it  had  been 
poeeible  to  attend.  There  happened  to  be  a  vacant  Q«ce,  and  we  have 
availed  oorselvee  of  it— Ed.J 
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OPEN    CONFERENCE. 
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Fifth  TAskhsq. 

a 

COMMBRCB  AND  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS. 

(TMbneaday  evenvng^  Jwm  IZih^  in  the  Lower  ffaU.) 

J.  Herbert  Xritton,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

Ser.  Prof.  Lindsay  offered  prayer.  t/ 

Ihe  Chairman  :  We  have  before  us,  my  friends,  a  subject  of  moment- 
008  importance  this  evening,  **  Commerce  and  Christian  Missions," — 
4  tnbject  so  vast  that  it  is  idmost  impossible  to  know  on  what  lines  to 
^qproach  it  in  the  few  minutes  that  are  at  the  disposal  of  each 
wgidker  to-night.  There  are  many  in  this  hall  who,  like  myself,  are 
immersed — ^may  I  use  the  phrase  without  being  misunderstood  ? — 
immersed  in  business  and  commerce,  who  in  this  London  of  ours,  the 
centre  of  the  commercial  operations  of  the  world,  are  day  ^,^^^^  ^ 
by  day,  as  it  were,  with  our  hands  upon  the  heart  of  the  MouMniaiau 
mighty  commerce  of  this  country  and  of  the  world.  We  **«««"«»y '*'•• 
feel  its  pulsation.  These  pulsations,  we  know,  are  felt  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  as  they  are  here.'  There  are  many  in  this  room 
who,  I  should  think,  are  also  somewhat  immersed — ^may  I  sav  at  any 
.rate  deeply  absorbed  ? — ^in  the  Missionary  cause  of  our  belo^  Master 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  stand  continually,  and  mcnre  especially  on 
occasions  like  this,  with  their  hands  upon  the  mighty  heart  of 
Missionary  enterprise,  the  pulsations  of  which  are  felt  all  round  the 
worid.  Not  here  alone  in  London — there  is  only  one  half  of  that 
heart  here;  the  other  half  is  across  the  Atlantic,  in  the  United 
States  of  America ;  and  that  heart  beats  in  unison  with  this  heart 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  woHd  in  Christian  work  for  the  Master 


We  who  are  thus  closely  connected  with  the  city,  know  that  in 
commerce  these  operations  of  which  we  spea]^  ar^  all  brought  into  a 
focus  in  the  ledgers  in  the  counting-house,  tp  the  creditor  com«««iiaMi 
side  or  to  the  debtor  side  of  those  great  boioks ;  and  the     XiniMuiy 
amUtion  of  commerce  is  that  the  creditor  sido  4shall  out-      ^^^9^^ 
weigh  the  debtor  side^  Chat  it  may  have  the  whole  world  for  its 
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debtors.     In   the  Mission-field,  in  Mission  work  in  the  Master's       t 
senice,  there  are  also  the  open  pages,  the  creditor  and  the  debtor 
Paoit      ^^^^'    ^^^  ^  would  like  to  draw  this  distinction  at  the  . 
Mmmercui    outset :  that  in  this  work  the  preponderance  must  surely       } 
cxprtMioiu    ^^  ^^^  ^Q  ^Yie  debtor  but  rather  to  the  creditor  side.    The  ^ 
great  ^lissionarj  Apostle  St  Paul  himself  was  immersed  in  business      > 
knovvledge,  and  at  times  in  business  too,  and  constantly  uses  the    T 
plinises  of  commercial  life.    I  should  like  to  touch  on  many  of  them,     ) 
but  I  dare  not,  looking  at  that  clock.  This  only  would  I  say,  referring      j 
you  to  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  where   he    «  J 
makes  use  of  a  striking  expression  drawn  from  commercial  life  in  the        ' 
midst  of  an  equally  magnificent  sentence  applied  to  Mission  work.  *     ! 
*'  I  am  a  debtor,"  says  St.  Paul, — "  I  am  a  debtor  to  the  Jew  and  to 
the  Gentile,  to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise."     What  thou,  Paul !    ^; 
Surely,  if  any  man  could  claim  to  be  a  creditor  to  the  world,  thou  art      j 
the  man  ;  in  labours  more  abundant,  in  prisons  oft,  with  a  life  laid       | 
chTisUik*      down  continually  for  the  service  of  humanity,  thou  art    «  | 
d«bters.       surely  a  creditor !  "No,"  says  St.  Paul ;  "I  am  a  debtor."       1 
He  realised  a  glorious  likeness  to  his  Master  when  he  said  that.    He  ^    } ., 
"emptied  himself"  of  self  as  Christ  did,  and  proclaimed  himself      ' 
a  debtor  to  the  world.     And  that  is  the  attitude — is  it  not,  dear     ^, 
friends?— of   ilissions:    an   attitude  taken    up  in   the   ordinary       j 
phraseology  of  commerce.  ' 

See  how  the  two  fit  in  together  from  this  point  of  view.  Let  me  pursue        ' 
the  thought  a  little  further.    I  need  not  go  haxk  to  the  Boman  law,  in     ) 
\v  hich  the  debt  is  defined  as  of  double  significanee— the  duty  to  pay  on  the  * 
cue  hand,  the  right  to  receive  on  the  other;  but  I  cannot  think  that  that 
thought  iras  al^nt  from  the  Apostle's  mind.    He  looked  on  the  whole 
ffv^.^.,,,      world  as  possessing  a  right  to  receive  from  him  and  from  the 
dftbtort  to      followers  of  Jesus  all  that  he  and  they  had  been  endowed  with.      \ 
tUkMUica.     ghall  we  not  in  this  Missionary  Conference  be  more  firmly       ' 
than  ever  persuaded  of  this  right  on  the  part  of  the  QentUes  t  The  heathen, 
the  wise  or  the  unwise,  should  receive  from  us  that  which  we  have  of  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.    It  is  their  right — ^their  inalienable  right.     ^, 
The  phrase  comes  from  the  commercial  mind ;  it  is  a  commercial  phrase.       «  ' 

And  now,  *^  What  has  commerce  to  do  with  Missions?  "  ask  many  won- 
dering voiced.    It  was  asked  one  hundred  years  ago  by  that  great  Indian 
Commtrc*    Company,  the  monopolists  of  that  day,  and  they  determined 
eppoMd      that   commerce    had  nothing  to  do  with   Missions  at  that 
^'^''^'^     time  so  far  as  they  could  see,  and  they  refused  to  allow 
their  ships  to  take  out  pioneer  Missionaries,  so  that  those  noble  men  had 
to  seek  a  Danish  ship  in  which  to  cross  the  seas  to  India.    And  they 
lefused  to  allow  the  Missionaries  to  live  on  their  territory,  so  that  these   * 
men  had  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  Danish  flag,  under  which  to  L^rtd  at 
Serampore,  which  was  then  a  Danish  settlement.    Thank  Gkxi  times  ait» 
c^„^,^    changed  now  !  What  does  commerce  owe  to  Missions  t  Why, 
Indebted  to    it  owes  everything.    They  have  been  most  instnmiental  in 
JtiMoanM.     opening  up  the  highways  and  the  byways  of  this  country  to 
trade.    Has  it  been  commerce  first  or  Missionaries  first  t    Why,  we  know 
Ibat  in  many  cases  the  Missionaries  have  preceded  the  trader.    They 
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hava  opeiied  ap  and  made  possible  vast  regions  to  commei'oe.  And  this 
fact  is,  I  believe,  thoroughly  well  recogmsed  to-daj.  Thank  God  the 
eonnection  between  oommeroe  and  Missions  is  not  only  theoretical;  it  is 
practical,  and  of  every-day  importance.    Oommeroe  looks  after  its  exports 

^  and  its  imports,  and  in  doing  so  has  made  for  itself  beaten  tracks  over 
which  the  Missionaries'  feet  shall  tread  whether  by  land  or  sea :  steam  lines 
^  they  are  called,  as  we  know,  over  the  ocean,  and  railroads  and  paths  here 
and  there  over  the  land.  And  now  it  remains  with  all  the  enlightenment 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  all  the  mastery  of  communication  which 
the  nineteenth  century  has  afforded,  with  all  the  privileges  with  which  we 
I  ace  endowed,  for  the  generation  of  to-day  to  go  in  and  repair  the  mistakes, 
the  apathy,  tiie  ignorance — ^may  I  not  say  the  ignominy  t--of  the  past,  which 

'    has  allowed  eighteen  hundred  years  to  roU  away  with  but  faint 

and  feeble  effort  to  reach  the  masses  of  the  world.  And  now,  ^'•v^i*^^. 
are  we  realising  the  fact,  as  we  ought,  that  commerce  and  Missions  may 
oiM^wrateand  go  together  to  repay  to  the  world  this  debt  which  we  certainly 
owe  to  it,  but  a  debt  which  we  owe  to  our  Master  still  more.  We  hardly 
know  whether  to  touch  this  subject  or  how  to  speak  of  it.  We  shall  hear 
of  hindrances  and  of  helps  in  the  course  of  this  evening. 

There  is  one  thing  on  which  I  would  like  to  touch,  in  order  that  I 
may  not  be  accused  of  being  thoroughly  nnpractical  in  any  remarks 
which  I  may  make,  and  that  is :  Before  we  can  look  with  any  satis£Bu>- 
tum  on  the  connection  between  commerce  and -Missions,  it  T,j,yfB^ 
behoves  us  to  see  that  the  bearers  of  our  commerce,  the  afttaiynto 
sailors  who  leave  our  shores,  are  also  touched  by  the  ^  ""»»•"'•• 
Gospel  of  Christ  which  we  are  carrying  to  other  nations.  I  have 
Uudied,  as  yon  have,  in  standing  in  foreign  ports  to  see  the  immoralities 
of  our  English  and  American  sailors ;  and  I  have  blushed  to  know  what 
sin  was  out  of  sieht^  as  well  as  what  was  evident  to  the  eyes ;  I  have 
Unshed  to  think  that  from  Christian  lands  such  men  should  go 
forth.  I  do  not  speak  of  what  I  have  not  seen.  Thank  Gtxl  there 
are  noble  exceptions!  There  are  Christian  masters  and  Christian 
men  in  abundance,  I  know,  and  we  must  praise  God  for  every  one  of 
them.  But  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this ;  and  it  is  wtatfiMt 
laid  on  my  heart  to  say  to  the  meeting,  that  we  who  are  so  •«■**>«• 
so  much  interested  in  commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  so  much 
interested  in  Missions,  have  not  shown  a  like  interest  in  the  wel&re 
of  our  sailors,  who  are  for  the  most  part  our  representatives  in  the 
eyes  of  fcnreign  nations  wheresoever  they  go.  I  should  like  to  stir 
«.^^  np  this  great  audience,  as  a  necessary  part  of  our  interest  in  these 
«  ^.^wo  great  causes,  to  do  what  we  can  to  give  the  sailor  a  new  hope,  a 
«  good  hope  through  grace,  which  may  shield  him  tbrough  the  grace 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  C&st  from  the  dangers  and  the  traps  and  pitfalls 
which  beset  him  on  every  hand ;  so  that,  instead  of  bringing  a  curse 
to  the  shore  where  he  lands,  he  may  be  a  Missionary,  and  bring  a 
blessing  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term.  My  heart  is  full.  I  would 
like  to  speak  mucn  longer^  bi;t  I  canno^,  seeing  that  yre  have  so  many 
pthers  to  addreas  us. 
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The  Application  of  CkrisUan  Prineiph  to  Cammereial  Life. 

Bev.  Professor  Oainu,  DJI.  (Prindpal  of  the  United  Presbyteriaa 
College,  Edinburgh) :  I  would  not  ham  taken  np  this  flalgeot  of 
mv  own  impulse,  both  because  I  know  too  little  of  commeroe  in 
itself,  and  also  of  the  Miasion-field  in  itself,  and  am  therefore  likelj 
to  know  less  of  the  one  in  relation  to  the  other.  Bot,  as  I  anderrtmd 
that  what  is  wanted  is  some  discossion  on  the  general  applioation 
of  Christian  principle  to  ocNmmefcial  life,  leaTinc  what  is  said  of 
Missions  to  come  in  as  a  oorollaryy  I  am  very  wil&ng  to  make  this 
attempt,  all  the  more  that  I  believe  the  ultimate  cure  of  some  of  the 
worst  evils  which  afflict  Missions  on  the  side  of  oommeroe  will  be 
found  to  lie  in  a  general  elevation  of  the  standard  of  oar 

^^*^^  commercial  lifis,  through  the  working  out  of  a  liu|her 
ideal  of  what  may  be  made  of  oommeroe  for  the  kingdom  of  Ood, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  not  in  dealing  with  spMal  griev* 
ances  and  scandals  like  the  slave-traffic,  the  ofuum-tiame^  the  rum- 
traffic,  however  needful,  that  the  root  of  the  evil  is  to  be  readied, 
but  in  lifting  up  our  idea  of  what  commerce  maj  be  and  ougbA  to 
be  when  prosecuted  for  the  glory  of  Qod  and  the  furtheranoe  of  the 
cause  of  Jesus  Christ.  Some  years  ago^  beCore  the  death  of  the  great 
Indian  Missionary,  Dr.  Duff,  I  happraed  to  be  called,  when  he  was 
present,  to  speak  in  the  Edinburgh  Uaily  Praver  Ifeeting  on  Christian 
TbtchriitUB  ssuctification J  and  at  the  laose  he  came  up  to  me  and 
-^>>'^  said, ''It  is  all  true,  but  there  is  a  test  whidi  I  think 
would  include  it  all:  '  Whatsoever  ye  do  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in 
the  name  of  die  Lord  Jesus,  giving  uianks  unto  Ood  and  the  Fither 
by  Him  "•  (CoL  iu.  17). 

Taking  this  great  text  as  the  motto  of  the  Christian  in  connec- 
tion with  business  in  the  widest  sense,  including  its  relations  to 
Missions,  I  shall  briefly  endeavour  to  show  when  that  which  we  do 
is  done  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  or,  what  is  just  another  ex- 
pression for  the  same  thing,  when  it  is  conducted  to  the  glory  of  Ood, 

I  make  an  apology  for  handling  a  subject  in  whidi  I  have  so 
little  practical  ezpenence;  but  I  would  divide  the  whole  of  truly 
Christian  business  or  commerce  into  two  heads:  first,  that  which 
truly  has  the  name  of  Christ  named  on  it,  or  promotes  the  gloiy  of 
God  in  regard  to  it$  end ;  and,  secondly,  that  which  truly  has  the 
name  of  Christ  named  on  it,  or  promotes  the  glory  of  Qod  in  regard 
to  its  means. 

1.  In  regard  to  its  end^  let  us  look  at  the  kind  of  business  or 
commerce  that  stands  this  test.  We  cannot  answer  this  question 
TiMtnt«id«f  ^thout  seeing  that  in  business,  trade,  or  commerce  there 
««■»««••  is  a  Divine  idea,  which  is  to  meet  men's  natural  wants  or 
other  wants  which  it  is  right  to  develop ;  and  that  we  do  this  by 
transporting  what  grows  or  may  be  found  in  nature,  or  by  manu- 
&cturing  or  adapting  what  needs  some  process  of  transformation, 
and  then  exchanging  it  to  suit  the  wants  of  others.    This  is  thr 
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dementaij  idea  of  commerce  or  business,  and  it  is  evidently  a 
Divine  idea — as  much  a  Divine  idea  as  human  society  itself,  which 
can  hardly  exist  without  it.    This  gives  birth  to  the  great  .  j„ -^,. 
system  of  buyers  and  sellers,  with  prices  and  profits,  with  ^ 

employers  and  labourers,  with  shops  and  warehouses,  with  ships  and 
markets,  and  with  governments  to  protect  industry  and  traffic. 
Those  alone  who  fedl  in  with  this  idea,  and  wish  to  meet  it  according 
to  God's  will  by  supplying  the  wants  of  their  fellow-creatures,  can  be 
said  to,  do  what  they  here  do  as  unto  the  Lord,  or  in  the  name 
of  Christ.  I  grant  that  other  motives  may  lawfully  mingle — ^the 
desire  of  pers^oal  subsistence  or  of  supporting  a  family ;  ssbotdiuto 
the  desire,  of  finding  employment  for  one's  &culties,  or  «^** 
even  making  discoveries  in  the  great  economy  of  production  and 
distribution;  the  desire  of  reputation  in  presiding  over  a  well- 
arranged  and  smoothly-working  apparatus.  I  grant  also  as  lawful 
the  desire  of  stored  profit  or  wealth ;  and  of  course  the  highest  ends  of 
wealtii  mulst  all  be  kept  in  view  by  the  Christian,  whether  his  wealth 
arises  from  conmierce  or  from  any  other  source.  But  what  I  now 
urge  is,  that  if  there  be  no  respect  to  the  Divine  idea  of  exchange 
and  distribution  in  the  meeting  of  real  wants — ^wants  divinely  in- 
tended to  be  awakened  and  to  be  met — commerce  is  out  of  its  place, 
and  the  Christian  life  so  called,  that  is  devoid  of  this  consciousness, 
is  low  and  unsatisfactory. 

But  when  we  come  to  so-called  wants  that  were  never  meant  to 
be  divinely  gratified,  but  are  rather  appjetites  that  are  to  be  repressed, 
indulgences  that  involve  cruelty  and  death  rather  than 
enrichment  and  blessing — such  wants  as  were  professedly 
ministered  to  by  the  slave  tirade,  or  are  provided  for  still  by  the  use 
of  opium,  or  by  the  exportation  of  intoxicating  liquor — ^we  come  into 
a  region  where  the  Divine  idea  of  commerce  is  thwarted  and  trampled 
down,  and  we  see  that,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  human  law,  the 
whole  legitimate  basis  of  commerce  is  subverted  and  destroyed.  In 
the  other  cases,  supposed  conmierce  is  a  development ;  through  it 
^  man  develops  wants  in  respect  of  clothing,  shelter,  food,  furniture, 
ornament— every  such  want  may  be  supplied  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  glory  of  God.  But  to  what  element  of 
Christ's  kingdom  do  these  so-called  articles  of  commerce  belong  ?  or 
what  hidden  mystery  of  progress  do  they  bring  to  light  and  recognition  ? 
So,  with  every  other  entry  in  the  vast  encyclopedia  of  commerce,  this 
principle  of  a  divinely  created  and  recognised  want  is  to  be  carried 
j     round. 

We  shall  require  one  day  to  eliminate  much  that  is  not  even 
pernicious,  but  simply  useless,  though  long  upheld  by  fashion  and 
caprice;  for  a  Christian  can  hardly  spend  his  life  in  mak-  ^^^ 
ing  or  distributing  things  that  are  not  good  and  profitable  ^^ 

unto  men.  But  as  for  things  noxious,  judgment  has  already  begun 
at  the  house  of  God ;  and  where  there  is  no  true  want  of  man  there 
is  no  attribute  of  God  that  restrains  the  sentence.     It  will  be  for 
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Christian  men,  with  enlightened  consciences,  always  to  review  the 
catalogue  of  their  own  true  ¥rant8,  and  to  ask  themselves,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  what  they  can  request  the  producer  and  the  trader 
to  supply.  And  it  will  be  for  the  producer  and  trader  also  to  ask 
himself  what  demands  even  of  Christian  men  he  can,  as  true  and 
divinely  implanted  wants,  respond  to.  Out  of  such  a  calculation, 
presided  over  by  God's  Word  and  prayer,  and  by  the  conscience  of 
the  Christian  world,  the  vast  repository  of  our  commerce,  as  by  some- 
thing better  than  any  customs  entry,  will  need  perpetually  to  be 
revised ;  and  whatever  does  not  pass  the  scrutiny  as  ministering  to 
the  tme  wants  of  individuals  in  youth  and  age,  in  health  and  sick- 
ness, in  life  and  in  death,  and  also  of  nations  in  their  immaturity 
and  in  their  full  civilisation,  will  fall  to  be  condemned  and  excluded. 

I  should  like  to  see  an  amended  list  of  imports  and  of  exports, 
and  of  prices  current,  drawn  up  on  this  principle.  No  doubt  we 
AreriMdUit  must  givc  commcrcc  sea-room.  It  will  not  do  to  make 
of  goods,  narrow  or  individual  need  our  criterion,  or  say,  with 
Socrates  in  the  market-place,  "How  many  things  are  here  that  I 
do  not  want  ? ''  But  we  must  also  remember  that  Christians  have  a 
Judge,  who  requires  them  to  do  good  to  all  men  as  they  have  oppor- 
tunity, and  to  do  harm  to  none,  and  who  has  laid  down  this  all- 
inclusive  rule:  "Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  whether  ye  produce  or 
distribute,  whether  ye  buy  or  sell,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God !  " 

2.  We  now  come  to  speak  of  how  commerce  will  stand  this  test, 

elsewhere  and  in  the  field  of  Missions,  in  respect  to  the  means  which 

it  employs.     In  speaking  of  its  end,  as  defined  by  us,  it  is 

•  meana.  g^y ^jj^  ^Ymt  bcuevolence,  under  the  guardian  care  of  piety, 
is  the  leading  virtue.  We  must  seek,  and  seek  only,  the  good  of 
others,  by  supplying  wants  which  the  Divine  frame  of  human  nature 
and  society  recognises  ;  J^nd  this  idea  of  the  end  of  commerce  carries 
with  it  also  the  great  law  of  purity  as  a  restraining  principle ;  for 
God  cannot  allow  us  to  supply  any  wants  in  others  which  minister  to 
impure  and  sinful  appetite.  But  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  means 
which  commerce  employs,  there  comes  to  light  what  is,  perhaps,  its 
characteristic  virtue — viz, ,truUi,  or  truth  in  alliance  withmghteousiiess. 
To  the  test,  therefore,  already  considered — that  commerce,  in  order  to 
Troth  and  be  in  Christ's  name,  must  be  godly,  as  falling  in  with  the 
hchteootncti.  Divine  plan  of  the  world ;  and  that  it  must  be  sober  or  pure, 
as  not  ministering  to  evil  appetite,  under  the  false  idea  of  want — must 
now  be  added  that  commerce  must  be  inghteous,  as  supplying  a  con- 
fessed want,  on  fair  and  equal  terms.  This  is  the  dominant  idea  of 
commerce,  when  we  think  of  its  means.  It  is  equivalence ;  it  is  not 
donation.  It  is  working  for  hire,  and  not  in  the  field  of  charity.  It 
ii  making  and  carrying  out  a  bargain ;  and  here,  evidently,  the  pre- 
vailing virtue  must  be  righteousness.  Here  comes  in  the  realistic 
image  of  the  Bible — the  just  weight  and  balance ;  the  actual  weighing 
cf  the  four  hundred  shekels  by  the  father  of  the  faithful  in  the  first 
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hargun  recorded  in  Scripture;  and  the  awful  doom  on  the  guilty 
monarch,  '^  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  found  wanting.** 
There  is  something  truly  refreshing  to  the  sense  of  justice  in  tiie 
innumerable  inculcations  of  this  commercial  honesty  in  the 
Pentateuch,  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and  in  the  grand 
denunciations,  by  the  prophets,  not  only  of  the  greed  and  rapacity  of 
Israd,  but  of  the  sins  of  the  most  splendid  trading  cities,  like  Tyre : 
"  By  the  multitude  of  thine  iniquities,  in  the  unrighteousness  of  thy 
traffic,  thou  hast  profaned  thy  sanctuaries ;  therefore  have  I  brought 
forth  a  fire  from  the  midst  of  thee,  which  hath  devoured  thee ;  and  I 
have  turned  thee  to  ashes  upon  the  earth,  in  the  sight  of  all  them 
that  behold  thee  "  (Ezek.  xxviii.  18,  Revised  Version).    In  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  in  our  Lord's  exposures  of  the  Pharisees,  this  exal- 
tation of  righteousness  returns.   It  alternates  in  Paul  with  justification 
by  &ith,  of  which  it  is  the  fruit  and  evidence.    In  James,  the  cry  of 
the  labourer,  whose  hire  is  kept  back  by  fraud,  enters  into  the  earff  of 
the  Lord  of  Sabaoth ;  and  in  the  Apocalypse  its  final  sentence  mingles 
with  the  voices  of  the  blessed :  '^  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust 
\   still.''    There  is  nothing  in  literature  equal  to  this  stem,  lofty, 
inflexible  assertion  of  the  law  of  righteousness,  which  thus  pervades 
the  Bible ;  and  all  the  most  minute  specifications  of  our  penal  law, 
and  most  articulated  condemnations  of  our  Christian  ethics,  as  they 
reprobate  all  fraudulent  bargaining,  all  adulteration,  all  lying  adver- 
tising and  warranty,  all  unfair  competition,  all  dishonest  debt,  surety- 
ship, and  bankruptcy,  and  the  inniimerable  other  brood  of  selfishness, 
nntruth,  and  unrighteousness,  find   examples  of  themselves,  and 
happily  also  of  their  opposites,  in  the  Book  of  God.    It  cannot  but  be 
wiUi  increased  sense  of  the  solidity  of  Christian  morals  that  we  find 
unrighteousness  in  commerce  so  borne  down  by  the  whole  current  of 
the  Decalogue, — the  tenth  co^mlandment  striking  at  the  covetousness 
whence  it  springs ;  the  eighth  and  ninth,  at  the  theft  and  lying,  in 
which  it  is  summarily  comprehended ;  the  sixth  and  seventh,  at  the 
violence  and  impurity,  with  which  it  is  so  naturally  asso- 

i  ciated;  the  fifth,  at  the  disobedience  to  parents,  from  which  ''•'^•""••^ 
it  so  often  springs,  and  to  which  it  equally  returns.  May  I  not  say 
that  even  the  fourth  conmiandment  stands  and  falls  with  righteousness 
or  unrighteousness — ^the  rights  of^the  weak  being  filched  away,  and 
the  working  man  being,  through  some  lure  of  profit  or  pleasure, 
cheated  out  of  his  Sabbath  rest.  Thus,  the  first  table  of  the  Law  stands 
up  with  the  second  to  protest  against  dishonest  gain,  and  to  repress  it 

»  by  the  highest  of  all  motives :  '^  Thou  God  seest  me !"  Must  we  not 
rejoice  that  Christianity  carries  a  morality  like  this  to  every  Pagan 
tribe,  waking  up  and  indefinitely  increasing  every  echo  of  natural 
conscience ;  to  every  Jew,  also,  confirming  the  lesson  of  Sinai  by  the 
more  awful  sanctions  of  Calvary ;  and  to  every  Mohammedan,  writing 
anew  all  that  the  Koran  has  toned  down  or  depraved,  and  inserting  it 
in  a  context  at  once  more  tender  and  more  sublime ! 

Let  the  life  of  Christian  nations  only  more  truly  reflect  here  their 
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glorious  creed,  and  then  shall  we  not  see  <mr  so-called  Christian  oom- 
BteMcdiBflttCBM  ™^r^^  ^^  longer  thq  stambling-Uock  of  the  woild,  but  its 
ofchrittua  evidence-book  and  its  illnminated  commentary?  CSooId 
'''"^^'*^  the  scenes  of  the  past  ever  retom,  when  the  native  races 
hare  been  scattered  and  peeled,  begcaxed  for  a  few  beads  or  tiinketS| 
plundered  of  their  lands,  robbed  of  their  healthy  and  wasted  in  all  the 
stamina  of  their  future,  inrtead  of  being  instmcted  in  the  eqnal 
principles  of  a  solid  and  frnitfal  reoiprodtj,  and  helped,  while  snbdning 
themselves,  to  subdue  also  and  replenUh  the  earCh  ?  Blessed  be  GmL 
the  record  of  Christian  llissions  is  not  thus  aU  dark  and  cheerless! 
There  has  been  a  Christian  commere,  both  of  the  races  that  have 
brought  salvation,  and  of  the  tribes  thai  haTO  received  it^  and  a  hmppj 
derived  commerce  with  it.  Then  the  fruits  of  Christian  labour  nwe 
twined  around  the  sanctuaries  that  have  superseded  the  temples  of 
idolatry  and  the  graves  of  infimtidde.  Betnms  of  arrowroot  and 
sipdtf  ticms  palm-oil  have  been  the  price  of  BiUes,  and  the  Mission 
«Bi«u^iM.  ship,  leading  the  stately  sea-flfoing  vessel  in  its  tiain,  has 
ridden  peacefully  into  t£e  harbour  where  before  it  would  have  met  idth 
cursing  and  with  death.  Nothing  is  so  easy  to  appreciate  as  tme 
Christian  commerce.  It  is  a  spesldng  argument,  even  to  the  lowest 
savage,  for  a  Gospel  of  truth  and  love,  and  yet  more  to  the  races 
sophisticated  by  a  false  civilisation,  that  have  no  hith.  in  integrity  uid 
kindness.  May  these  arguments,  then,  increase,  till  the  opposite  prove 
the  rare  exception !  ^ay  our  life,  as  nations,  be  more  worthy  of  the 
great  motto  on  our  Boyal  Exchange,  ^  The  earth  is  the  LQra*8,  and 
the  fulness  thereof; "  or  of  the  greeting  flashed  across  the  Altantio  hj 
the  newly  found  voice,  which  for  a  time  became  silent,  struck  mnte,  (t 
may  be,  on  both  sides,  at  the  greatness  of  this  truth  which  it  proclaimed, 
with  wonder,  if  not  with  shame  for  the  violation  of  it  by  Christian 
peoples:  ^'  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest;  on  earth,  peace,  good-will 
toward  men.*' 

The  relations  of  Commerce  arid  MiuumSy  with  special  reference  to 

the  Liquor  Traffic  in  Africa. 

£ev.  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  D J).  (Secretary,  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  U.S.A.) :  Paul  at  Ephesus  encountered  not  only  the  general 
opposition  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  but  he  had  special 
difficulty  with  unprincipled  craftsmen.  At  Philippi  also  he  found  a 
stock  company  making  merchandise  of  a  half  demented  girl,  whose 
conversion  interfered  with  their  business.  And  from  that  day  to  this 
human  rapacity  has  often  thrust  itself  across  the  path  of  philanthropy 
and  beneficence.  We  do  not  forget  that  legitimate  commerce  has 
been  a  great  factor  in  the  development  of  civilisation,  and  even  in 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  The  growth  of  the  early  Church  followed 
the  lines  of  trade  across  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  Latin  Christianity  penetrated  the  forest  homes  of  stalwart 
races  where  Eonum  arms  and  merchandise  had  opened  the  way. 
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Secular  enterprise  has  bailt  the  great  Christian  cities  of  the  Western 
HemispherCi  and  opened  Mission-fields  everywhere  in  the  chief  islands 
j;         of  the  sea.    The  C^difomia  of  to-day  ooold  not  have  been    j^tmnm  of 
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created  by  Missionary  effort  alone,  and  the  magnificent     • 
^      spectacle  of  a  British  Empire  in  Southern  Asia,  with  its  •■•*^'*»«««- 
Bible,  its  schools  and  colleges,  its    law    and    order,  its  manifold 
enlightenment  and   moral    elevation,  could  not  have  existed  but 
for  the  long  and  sometimes  questionable  career  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

But  there  is  no  universal  law  in  the  case.  Civilisation,  even  in 
its  ruder  forms,  has  not  always  preceded  the  Missionary  movement. 
Often  it  has  proved  a  hindrance.  Throughout  British'  America, 
Mission  Stations  have  followed  the  factories  of  the  for  traders ;  but 
in  Hawaii,  Samoa,  Fiii,  and  Madagascar,  Missionary  labour  has  led 
^e  way.  Centuries  ago  also,  Missionaries  from  Ireland  and  lona, 
penetrating  not  only  England  and  Scotland,  but  many 
portions  of  the  Continent,  were  unattended  by  secular 
enterprise ;  and  yet  their  influence  was  so  strong  and  •*^'*'****^ 
deep  that  Europe  and  the  world  have  felt  aiid/r^joioed  in  it  ever 
since.  Those  hordes  of  Northmen  whom  Britain  coiild  not  resist,  nor  the 
armies  of  Charlemagne  conquer  or  even  <5heck,  'were  tamed  at  last  by 
the  simple  aggressive  influence  of  the  Gospel,  unattended  by  either 
military  or  commercial  power. 

Some  things  have  been  found  almost  universally  true  :  first,  that 
the  (jospel  has  invariably  elevated  the  character  and  established  the 
power  ox  our  civilisation  in  all  lands  in  which  it  has  gained  an  influ- 
ence.   More  than  once  has  it  been  confessed  that. England  could 

i  scarcely  have  retained  her  Indian  possessions  but  for  the  conser- 

vative influence  of  those  Christian  Missions  which  measurably 
restrained  the  injustice  of  rulers,  while  they  promoted  the 
enlightenment  and  the  loyalty  of  native  priiices  and  peoples. 
The  second  principle  which  generally  holds  true,  is  that  the  first 
contacts  of  commerce,  especially  during  the  period  of  rough  adven- 

)  I  ture  and  lawlessness,  are  evil.  Whether  adventurers  have  gone  before 
or  have  followed  the  Missionary,  their  influence  has  caused  a  blight. 
Whale  fishermen  in  Tahiti  and  Hawaii,  convicts  in  Tas-  i^ii  ibSimbm  •£ 
mania,  kidnappers  in  Melane43ia,  slave  traders  on  the  Congo,    •^^•Btann. 

g>iam  dealars  in  China,  and  whisky  vendors  among  the  Indian  tribes  of 
orth  America,  all  have  proved  a  curse.  It  is  impossible  to  exagger- 
ate Uie  hindrances  which  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Gospel 
by  these  influences.  And  the  distinctions  which  are  made  in  our 
own  lands  between  the  Christian  name  and  the  wrongs  and  vices  that 
prevail  in  the  general  community,  cannot  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  see  us  at  a  distance,  and  mainly  on  our  worst  side.  Judging 
from  the  wholesale  classifications  of  their  own  religious  systems,  they 
naturally  identify  the  name  European  or  American  with  the  generic 
name  of  Christian.  Moreover,  while  here  at  home  most  men  are 
under  conventional  restraints,  adventurers  in  the  distant  marts. 
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removed  from  the  influences  of  home,  too  often  give  loose  reign  to 
their  lowest  instincts,  throw  off  allegiance  to  Christian  influences, 
and  become  hostile  to  Missionaries  and  to  Missionary  efforts.  They 
are  hostile  because  they  see  in  the  high  principles  and  clean  livei 
of  Missionaries  an  implied  condemnation  of  their  own  shameless 
vices. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  feel  that  Governments  as  such,  had  been 
wholly  free  from  injurious  influences  to  inferior  races.  But  there  is 
no  one  of  the  so-called  Christian  nations  which  can  cast  the  first 
stone  at  another.  All  have  been  guilty  more  or  less.  And  the  fiict 
inflnesMof    b^<^ni^8  moro  serious  when  we  consider  that  to  these 


foveroMfttom  uations  OUT  lost  world  chiefly  looks  for  the  blessed  GospeL 
uifetiorrMM.  .j^^  ^,^  American  Colonies  had  Christian  Missions  for 
one  great  motive  in  their  settlement.  There,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  commerce  and  evangelisation  would  proceed  hand  in 
hand,  and  that  William  Penn's  beautiful  dream  of  biotheriiood  would 
be  realised,  but  although  we  have  had  in  America,  in  the  last  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  three  heathen  races  on  whom  to  exercise  our 
gifts, — the  Indian,  the  African,  and  the  Mongolian— we  have  abused 
them  all,  and  each  in  a  different  way.  Our  record  is  sad  and  dis- 
graceful, and  we  are  in  no  mood  to  read  lectures  to  other  Christian 
nations,  but  we  are  ready  to  unite  with  them  heart  and  hand  in  anj 
measures  of  amendment. 

There  are  consolations  in  this  dark  libtory,  as  there  are  in  that  of  the 

coolie  traffic  of  the  South  Pacific.    One  is,  that  all  this  time  the  Christian 

Etinr*tiin  Vy  Church,  OT  at  Icast  portions  of  it^  have  realised  the  wrong,  and 

th«  chrutiaB  have  done  what  they  could  to  save  the  people  from  destruction, 

<^«^*     and  lead  them  unto  eternal  life.    There  have  never  been  more 

beautiful  exemplifications  of  Christian  love  than  those  which  were  exhibited 

by  jVloravian  Missionaries  through  all  the  early  history  of  our  dealings  with 

the  American  Indians.   And  thousands  of  our  own  people  have  followed  their 

worthy  example.    And  never  in  the  whole  history  of  martyrdom  has  one 

seemed  to  follow  so  nearly  in  the  footsteps  of  the  vicarious  Reedemer,  and 

so  to  fill  up  the  remainder  of  His  suff*erings,  even  unto  death,  as  the 

sainted  Fatteson,  who  literally  died  for  the  sins  of  unscrupulous  kid- 

uappers  of  his  own  race  in  the  Melanesian  Islands. 

A  third  principle  is  that   improvement  generally  follows  as  com- 
merce becomes  more  fully  established.      The  first  rough   adventurers 
are  at  length  followed  by  a  better  class.     Homes  are  esta« 
of  coBintit«  bli^hed  by  Christian  merchants ;  fathers  who  are  solicitous  for 
en  mend     the  moral  atmosphere  which  must  surround  their  children, 
laproremtat  ^^^j^  ^  ^holesomc   influence;  the  Missionary  is  no  longer 
si.oorcii  at,  but  is  supported ;  vice  that  was  open  and  shameless  is  frowned 
upon  ;   the  church  and  the  school  are  set  up.     In  many  a  land  where 
tho  first  wave  of  our  civilisation  seemed  to  cast  up  only  mire  and  dirt, 
order,   intelligence,  and  religion  at  length  prevail.    There  was  a  time, 
even  in  San  Fi*ancisoo,  when  the  courts  of  justice  were  paralysed  and  the 
powers  of  darkness  seemed  to  reign,  when  right-minded  citizens  felt  oon« 
Ft  rained  to  send  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  an  American  Missionary  to 
return  and  establish  a  church  in  his  own  land.     Even  saloon-kceoers 
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Joined  in  the  call,  alleging  that  without  a  church  and  Ghritttian  influences 
no  man's  life  was  safe. 

In  all  new  mining  fields,  whether  in  America  or  Australia,  or  South 
Africfti  the  first  contact  of  white  men  has  been  demoralising,  and  yet 
^  in  those  same  settlements  when  order  had  been  established,  when  the 
Oiristian  family  had  arrived,  when  a  church  and  a  school-house,  and  a 
Ghrietian  press  and  Christian  influence  had  obtained  a  footing,  all  was 
changed. 

Dark  as  the  problem  of  civilisation  in  Africa  now  is,  and  urgent  as  is 
the  duty  imposed  on  us  to  save  the  present  generation  from  destructive 
i^Hnmi^wy^  ^re  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  that  European  civilisation  on  the 
Niger  and  the  Congo  a  half -century  hence  will  be  full  of  life  and  light. 
'  "'  Even  at  the  wont  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  hand  over  Africa  to 
Islam,  which  in  all  these  centuries  has  done  so  little  for  the  heathen  tribes; 
whidi  by  degrading  woman  has  tended  to  destroy  the  family,  and  therefore 
the  State;  which  has  depopulated  every  country  that  it  has  ever  controlled. 
Kay,  the  only  hope  of  Afriea  is  in  our  Christian  civilisation,  retarded  as  it 
may  be  by  accompanying  evils.. 

Bat  if  the  future  of  Missions  is  to  be  prosperous  in  the  highest  degree^ 
it  ifill  be  important  to  promote  a  more  just  sentiment  toward  the  inferior 
noes.  Continued  injustice  will  produce  grudges  which  it  will  be  hard  to 
remove*  The  time  should  be  hastened  when  all  such  races  shall  be  allowed 
equal  natural  rights  with  Caucasians.  The  time  should  be  hastened  when 
traaties  with  a  country  like  Japan  shall  not  be  made  and  enforced  merely 
tor  the  convenience  or  profits  of  the  great  powers,  but  shall  have  the  same 
regard  for  even-handed  justice  as  if  the  Japanese  navies  were  thundering 
at  oar  gates.  The  time  should  be  hastened  when  all  our 
.  -  commerce  shall  be  so  regulated  that  it  shall  not  curse  the  laMwrnota. 
I       natiooB  with  which  we  have  to  do.    To  cite  a  single  example, 

hour  have  the  fond  hopes  which  we  cherished  five  yean  ago  in  regard  to 
the  opening  of  the  Congo  Free  State  been  over  clouded  t 

Allow  me  to  devote  the  remainder  of  this  paper  specially  to  this  State. 

The  fact  that  it  is  under  international  auspices  seems  to  render  it  a 

proper  subject  for  our  consideration  here.    Whatever  may  be  our  duty 

m  relation  to  evils  existing  under  the  Colonial  Governments  of  .thi|i 

, '     s^Mrate  poweis,  the  valley  of  the  Congo  is  common  ground,  and  it  is 

I  (   moreover  a  great  Mission-field.     But  at  the  very  gateway  of  our'Missioiis 

I       to  that  great  region  crouches  the  hydra  of  an  unrestricted  liquor  trade, 

— a  trade  carried  on  under  the  flags  of  the  Christian  nations  which  we 

here  repres^it. 

I  need  not  give  the  statistics  of  the  wholesale  shipments  of  adulterated 

and  poisonous  spirits  which  are  sent  to  Africa,  not  only  from  Qermany  and 

Holland,  but  from  the  British  Isles,  and  from  Puritan  New  England;  all  that 

,  is  well  Imown;  but  I  urge  the  fact, — the  whole  cause  of  African  Missions  is 

'   '  imperilled,    llie  toils  and  sufferings  of  our  brave  Missionaries 

appeal  to  us.  How  can  we  continue  to  send  our  heroic  Han-  ^i^^^^^' 
^  ningtons,  and  Combers,  and  Parkers,  and  yet  neglect  the  duty 
!  whidi  we  owe  to  Africa  just  here,  and  in  our  various  spheres  at  home. 
The  very  honour  of  the  Christian  name  is  at  stake.  Those  who  persist  in 
ignoring  the  distinction  between  Christian  nations  and  the  Christian 
diurch  are  arraigning  the  latter  for  neglect  in  this  matter.  They  are 
, '  parading  the  cultus  and  the  moral  influence  of  Islam  as  the  best  hope  of 
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Africa,  and  are  cumng  the  day  thai  oar  CSiiiattaii  dvilinttuMi  diatnrbad 
its  long,  and  I  ^ill  add,  its  ignominioaa  reign.  It  is  high  time  for  the 
Christian  Chuiich  to  act  in  this  great  and  praracal  ianie. 

It  seems  desirable  to  treat  &i8  qaestion  on  broad  grounds^  whieh  will 
enliit  the  sympathies  of  the  largest  poanUeoonstitoencT.  Hie  issue  before 
us  is  not  the  temperance  qnertMm  with  tdiioh  many  of  as  are  aceostomod 

ztacTfltffMU^^.^^^^'  It  has  aU  the  enormity  of  qratematie  craeltj  to 
children;  it  is  a  oonspiracT  by  representatives  of  dviliaod 
nations  againstsimple  tribcaof  men  who  Jcnow  not  what  they  do.  On  each 
an  issue  the  humane  and  pittf ol  of  e?ety  name,  Piroteetant  or  Oatholic^ 
Christian  or  anchristian,  dioold  unite  in  a  cammcm  |>rotest.  The  prooCs 
that  the  rum  traffic  among  African  trifaea  tenda  to  destroy  aO  other  dspui-  • 
ments  of  trade  are  so  nomeroas  and  80  wdl  known  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
them«  It  should  be  enoa{j^  that  this  aooorsed  evil  blights  all  hopoa  of  the 
present  generation:  that  even  those  who  had  bmin  to  gather  about  Uum 
the  comfoiis  of  dvilisation have  gone  back  to  baroaiism;  that  women,  who 
had  learned  something  of  modesty,  had  again  dimurded  clothing  that  all 
their  resources  may  be  eipended  for  drink.  But  the  evil  is  not  confined  to 
the  present:  it  incapacitates  the  people  for  future  commerce  and  thrift;  it 
castsablightupon  those  hofsswuwh  had  beiBa  formed  of  Central  Afiriea  as  ^ 
a  great  field  of  true  commeioe. 

Never  before  has  Ohrirtsndom  made  so  gratnitoos  a  ooncession  to  the    ' 
sordid  gains  of  a  few  unserapidoas  business  finns, — one  which  involves  so 
great  a  cost  to  national  hoooiu>— to  the  fur  name  of  the  Christian  Chordiy 

TWhtMvof  '^  to  ^^  1)^  interests  of  millions  of  mankind     No  doabt 
■itiwuiMriioi^great  discouiagementa  beset  this  question,  and  many  whose 

^s***'*  sympathies  are  rsally  touched  are  nevertheless  hcmlesB  of  . 
results.  And  we  may  be  vety  sure  that  the  representatives  of  thia  tnJfe 
are  quietly  but  effactivelT  •»— ^"g  their  influence  to  thwart  every  eflfart 
made  in  the  interest  of  humanity.  I  am  informed  that  at  Washington 
an  agent  is  employed  by  the  ''  Liquor  Interest,"  whose  whole  time  and 
energy  is  employed  to  baffle  all  attempts  suppoM  to  conflict  with  their 
business. 

Bat  on  the  other  hand,  what  are  some  of  oar  encooragements  to 
efforts  ?  First,  the  fact  that  so  much  has  already  been  done  to  arouse 
iBooaracemats  public  Sentiment  on  the  subject.  I  refer  to  the  various 
totffMt.  public  meetings  which  have  been  held  in  Great  Britain, 
and  especially  to  the  formation  of  an  influential  committee  represent- 
ing many  of  the  leading  Missionary  Societies.  Second,  the  fact  that 
the  constituencies  represented  here  are  so  vast,  and  may  be  so 
influential,  lilr.  W.  S.  Honaday,  of  Washington  D.C.,  has  per- 
tinently asked,  '^Who  are  the  more  powerful,  the  traders  who 
desire  to  enrich  themselves  oat  of  the  palm-oil  purchased  with  ^ 
gin,  or  the  Christian  nations  which  were  represented  at  the  Berlin 
Conference,  with  their  388,000,000  of  Christians?"  America  has 
65  Foreign  Missionary  Societies,  Great  Britain  72,  and  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  57,  not  including  those  of  the  Roman  Catholio 
Church.  Are  they  not  strong  enough  to  oope  with  the  ram  traffic 
on  the  Congo  ? 

A  third  encouragement  is  found  in  the  fSeu^  that  a  united  move*  ^ 
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ment  by  the  Cbristian  Church  is  in  the  line  of  trae  commercial 
interest.     All  enlightened  statesmanship  should  be  os^rhaiatmitoof 

^  '     oar  side.    The  Royal  African  Company,  trading  on  thetiMGiiar«iui4 
Niger,  has  already  restricted    the  rum   traffic  on  the******"*^ '"^•* 
'      Benn^  branch,  as  a  matter  of  business  policy,  as  the  only  hope,  in 
fact,  of  promoting  legitimate  commerce. 

Fourth,  we  find  encouragement  even  in  the  counsels  of  the 
Berlin  Conference.  Count  de  Launy  of  Italy,  Sir  Edieard  Malet  of 
England,  Mr.  Kasson  of  the  United  States,  and  Count  j,^^^^^  ^^i,^ 
van  der  Straten  of  Belgium,  all  plead  for  restriction.  bmUb 
The  representations  of  France  and  Germany,  though  not  ^'•'"'"'•■^ 
voting  for  restriction  by  the  Great  Powers,  expressed  the  belief  that 
''the  local  Congo  Government  in  any  measures  which  it  might  deem 
it  wise  to  adopt,  would  find  the  Powers  ready  to  co-operate  to  this 
end.''  And  the  Conference  itself  finally  adopted  a  sort  of  compromise 
by  expressing  ''  a  wish  that  some  understanding  should  be  arrived 
at  between  the  Governments  to  regulate  the  traffic  in  spirituous 
liquors.''  Have  we  not  then  great  reason  to  believe  that  a  united 
plea  of  all  Christendom  would  be  listened  to  by  the  con- vaitrfyiMfkMi 
tracting  Powers?  I  say  a  united  plea,  for  separate  <*«*■••«»*«• 
national  movements,  are  considered  well  nigh  useless.  Each  Govern- 
ment would  feel  that  its  own  individual  action  would  only  cut  off  its 
inbiects  from  the  profits  of  the  trade,  and  throw  it  into  other  hands, 
without  at  all  diminishing  the  devastations  which  we  deplore.  It 
must  be  an  international  movement  to  be  successful.  The  same 
Powers  that  made  the  original  treaty  can  revise  it^  and  we  represent 
thoee  Powers. 

But  the  strongest  consideration  which  presses  upon  iis  is  found  in 
a  touching  appeal  which  has  come  from  a  most  unexpected  source. 
A  line  of  action  has  been  suggested  providentially  and  most  signifi- 
cantly by  a  Mohammedan  I^ce  of  West  Afirica.  ThcAWMiAiUMa 
Emir  of  Nupd,  speaking  for  his  own  dominion,  has  sent  the  wi^^'^ff*^ 
following  message  to  Bishop  Crowther,  of  the  Niger  Mission : — ''  It  is 

/  not  a  long  matter ;  it  is  about  barasa,  barasa  (rum).  It  has  ruined 
our  country ;  it  has  ruined  our  people  very  much ;  it  has  made  our 
people  mad."  And  then  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  Prophet  he 
beaches  Bishop  Crowther  to  ask  the  Committee  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  to  petition  the  British  Government  to  prevent 
bringing  barasa  into  his  country.  May  we  not  consider  this  an 
appeal,  not  merely  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  but  to  all 

I  the  Missionary  Societies  of  this  Conference,  and  to  the  Churches 
which  they  represent?  Has  not  this  Mohammedan  Prince  struck 
a  key-note  for  this  great  occasion  ? 

What  particular  measures  shall  be  adopted,  it  is  for  the  wisdom 
of  this  great  body  to  decide.    There  would  seem  to  be  a  ^^^i^^tij. 
reasonable  ground  of  hope  in  the  initiative  taken  by  the    xiafofth* 
King  of  the  Belgians,  and  the  implied  promises  that  the    *«*«**^ 
Powers  will  sustain  his  measures.    At  the  very  least  he  should  have 


the  expressed  moral  support  of  all  CkriBlian  Missionary  bodies.  But 
wliat  if  we  should  fail  to  aceotnplisli  nil  that  wc  hope  for?  Let  us 
&upi>ose  the  very  worst:  yet  one  thing  is  certain;  at  least  the 
reproach  of  the  Christian  name  will  have  been  removed.  It  can  no 
longer  be  said,  as  it  has  been  said,  that  the  Church  is  sitting  at  her 
ease  while  the  Prince  of  darkness  seems  to  triumph. 

And  lastly,  there  is  one  Great  Power,^  supreme  over  governments 
and  kings,  which  we  may  believe  b  wholly  on  our  side.  To  that  our 
petitions  should  rise  as  with  one  voice.  Africa  is  a  vineyard  which 
God  has  given  to  His  Son  for  a  possession,  and  the  cause  of  African 
Missions  is  a  vine  of  His  oim  right-hand's  planting. 

Let  us  pray  that  '*  the  boar  out  of  the  wood  shaU  not  waste  it^ 
and  that  the  wild  beast  of  the  field  shall  not  devour  it." 

The  Liquor  Trade  in  Weat  Africa. 

Rev.  W.  Allan,  M.A.  (C.M.S.) :  I  was  speaking  this  afternoon  in  the 
large  hall  on  the  subject  of  Mission  work  in  West  Africa,  but  there  was 
Th«  uqwtimfleOi^®  Missiouaiy  agency  of  which  I  saw  a  great  deal  during 

and  HiuiMt.  mv  visit  to  that  countryi  of  which  I  had  not  time  to  speak. 
And  yet  it  is  by  far  the  largest  of  all,  and  its  operations  are  carried 
on  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  other  countries  also,  as  well  as 
along  the  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  coast  where  I  saw  its  practical 
working.  It  works  side  by  side  with  all  the  other  Missionary  agencies, 
but  in  cruel  antagonism  instead  of  friendly  co-operation.  You  might 
suppose,  as  you  see  them  going  forth  together  in  the  very  same 
vessels  from  our  own  or  continental  ports,  and  alike  sent  out  by  those 
who  not  only  bear  the  name  of  Christians,  but  in  many  cases  make 
a  direct  religious  profession  (see  James  Irvine's  testimony),  that  both 
must  have  a  kindred  object  in  view,  whereas  the  one  which  this  Con- 
ference represents  tends  to  the  salvation  of  the  natives,  and  the  other 
to  their  bodily  ruin  and  the  eternal  damnation  of  their  souls.  The 
liquor  traffic  is  undoubtedly  a  Missionary  agency,  but  it  is  that  of  Satan 
himself;  and  the  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  London,  Bristol,  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  and  Rotterdam  merchants,  and  the  West  African  Steamship 
Companies,  and  all  the  native  traders  in  intoxicating  liquors  whom 
these  parties  call  into  existence,  are,  I  believe,  as  truly  the  Mission- 
aries of  the  devil  as  those  whom  we  send  forth  are  the  Missionaries 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If  the  African  be,  as  old  Fuller  said,  the 
image  of  God  carved  in  ebony,  we  may  truly  say  of  every  white  man 
engaged  in  tliis  iniquitous  and  diabolical  traffic,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said 
of  the  slave-dealer,  that  he  is  the  image  of  the  devil  carved  in  ivory. 
I  was  talking  two  or  three  weeks  ago  to  the  leading  men  of  the 
two  great  steamboat  firms,  and  endeavouring  to  convince  them  of 

Tri^f^  fitmit  their  terrible  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  West 

the  evo.     African  drink  traffic,  and  they  not  only  did  not  attempt 

to  deny  a  single^  statement  that  I  made,  or  opinion  that  I  expressed 

respecting  this  wretched  business,  but  confessed  that  it  was  all 
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tme,  ^od  that  the  traffic  was  increasing  every  year;  while  they 
farther' informed  me  that  the  whole  of  the  cargoes  which  they  took 
oat  from  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam  consisted  of  nothing  else  but  gin 
and  rum.  I  had  neard  this  on  the  coast,  but  I  had  l^en  unable  to 
believe  that  it  was  literally  true  until  it  was  thus  confirmed  directly 
from  headquarters.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  no  matter  of 
Boxprise  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Hamburg  Chamber  of  Commerce 
slumld  have  said,  in  reply  t6  a  letter  from  the  Bev.  Mr.  Lang,  of  the 
Chorch  Missionary  Society,  '^  Merchants  of  this  place  interested  in 
the  African  trade  are  of  opinion  that  measures  for  the  limiting  of 
this  trade  are  injurious  to  the  development  of  trade  vrith  those 
ooontries,  and  that  the  importation  of  those  liquors,  as  carried  on  at 
present,  has  no  injurious  efifect  upon  the  natives."  What  is  more 
remarkable,  and  a  great  deal  more  credible,  is  the  public  testimony 
of  Mr.  Betts,  one  of  the  principal  native  liquor  traders  in  Sierra  Leone. 
He  says,  "  The  liquor  traffic  destroys  body,  soul,  and  spirit  together. 
It  is  a  gigantic  evil,  greater  even  than  the  slave  trade.  Its  ravages 
are  like  those  of  a  pestilence.  I  am  myself  a  large  dealer  in  spirit- 
U0O8  liquors.  I  have  on  the  road  now  thousands  of  gallons  of  rum, 
and  several  thousands  of  demijohns  of  gin.  I  am  not  by  j.^^.^^ 
any  means  insensible  of  the  evil  this  traffic  works  to  those 
countries  and  to  commerce  itself,  and  I  regret  it  much.  They  have 
become  slaves  to  the  white  man's  rum  and  gin.  Rum  and  gin  are 
their  incessant  demand  and  cry,  so  demoralised  by  the  traffic  have 
the  people  become  everywhere  in  these  river  countries.  The  traffic 
has  80  debased  them  that  they  everywhere  neglect  their  own  comfort. 
Thoughts  of  the  morrow  and  thoughts  of  dependants  are  buried  in 
the  demijohn  of  gin  or  rum  till  it  is  emptied.  The  liquor  traffic  is 
minous  to  commerce.  It  has  pauperised  and  degraded  the  people. 
It  will  be  a  gain  to  commerce  proper,  and  a  great  blessing  to  Africa 
if  this  liquor  traffic  should  be  eradicated  from  the  country."  You 
will  observe  that  he  is  forced  to  acknowledge  the  general  degradation 
which  the  traffic  occasions,  though  what  chiefly  concerns  hirriy  as  one 
merely  bent  upon  getting  gain^  is  the  injurious  efifect  which  this 
murderous  traffic  has  upon  the  natives  commercially. 

The  words  of  James  Johnson,  addressed  to  his  own  countrymen, 
will  have  yet  greater  weight.  He  describes  it  as  '^  a  crimirud  trade," 
running  its  '*  wild,  withering,  and  destructive  course  over  v«|i^ 
the  land,"  adding,  "  Let  us  protest,  with  all  the  might  we  ••■*i»««7' 
can  employ,  against  this  deadly  traffic  by  Europe  with  Africa.  Let 
the  guilt  of  ruining  Africa  for  gain  be  that  of  strangers  and 
foreigners  only,  if  they  will  persist  in  the  un-Christian  and  dishonour- 
able course."  I  should  think,  also,  the  testimony  of  Malike,  King  of 
Nnp6,  in  his  well-known  letter  to  Bishop  Crowther,  was  far  more  likely 
to  be  correct  than  the  bare  assertions  of  self-interested  parties.  He 
declared,  "Barasa"  (rum  or  gin)  "has  ruined  our  country;  it  has 
ruined  our  people  very  much ;  it  has  made  our  people  become  mad. 
I  a^ee  to  everything  for  trade  except  barasa.    We  beg  Crowther, 


the  great  Christian  minister,  to  b^  the  great  priests  **  (the  CShnnh 
Missionar}-  Society  Committee^  '^to  beg  Uie  English  Queen  to 
lirevent  bringing  barasa  into  this  land.  For  Ood*s  sake  he  must 
help  us  in  this  matter.    He  must  not  leave  oar  oonntiy  to  beeome 

^loiled.- 

And  now  let  me  say  something  of  the  saafsnl  to  which  this  traAo^  which 
^Ir.  Thcmpson  rightly  csUs  ''a  diabolical  traffic^"  is  oanied  on.  Ihe 
iigui^,  as  I  ascertained  them  firom  the  Oustom  Hboso  anthoritiss  at 
:^  terra  Leant,  were  sad  enough,  amounting  to  over  180,000  gallons  for  the 
vear  ISSTy.bosides  incalculable  quantities  entering  the  eouniiy 
^^t^*  to  the  north,  duty  free.  But  they  aie  far  worse  m  the  Lagoa 
colony ;  for  tho  Hon.  and  Ber.  James  Johnson,  who  is  a  mem* 
U 1*  of  the  Government,  and  speaks  with  authority,  has  dedsred  that  the 
liquor  impcrted  into  that  oohmy  amounts  to  1,290,000  gaUons  annualhr. 
1  *i  ightful  as  that  quantity  is,  it  is  far  from  surprising  to  one  who  has  been  m 
t  )io  interior;  for  during  the  eighteen  days  I  qwnt  in  Lagos,  on  the  river  Ottun, 
.':i.d  in  Abbeokuta,  gin  and  rum,  or  ihe  esses  and  bottles  whidh  ^^^^^f^ 
them,  were  constantly  before  my  eyes.  Lai^  liquor-laden  steamers  lying 
at  anchor;  warehouses  filled  to  repletion  with  liifuid  fire;  eanoes  heavily 
laden  \rith  demijohns  of  rum;  the  well-known  green  bosee  used  for  paddng 
<:in  in  endless  profusion ;  the  streets,  tho  lanes,  the  highways  and  byowmysy 
t  ho  river  ban^s,  and  even  the  bush  itself,  littered  and  strewn  with  gin 
Lotties,  and  with  the  capacious  wickerwork  rum  jars  usually  known  as 
demijohns— the  very  soil  of  Abbeokuta  seemed  to  consist  of  liquor  bottlea; 
r.i.d  at  Afarjupa,  a  village  about  forty  milea  inland,  whidi  I  yiated  on  my 
v.:\y  to  Abbeokuta,  my  tiavelling  oomnanion,  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Wood,  had 
icuV.d  not  loDg  before  the  house  of  God  figuratively  reddng  of  limor,  the 
scats  of  the  church  consisting  entirely  of  empty  ^bcses.  I  paadaesrs^ 
r.iciJal  visit  one  morning  to  the  chief  ci  the  four  kugs  of  Abbeokuta,  who 
<  irc!  6d  me  as  a  suitable  and  appropriate  present  a  few  heads  of  oowiies  and 
i  .vo  bottles  of  liquor.  The  same  afternoon  I  called  on  the  great  war  chief, 
\.ho,  desircas  of  showing  me  special  attention,  laid  at  my  feet  a  bag  of 
cowries,  and  a  whole  demijohn  of  rum.  No  wonder  that  the  traders  at 
Bonny  complain  that  their  Manchester  goods  remain  on  their  shelves,  for 
the  only  demand  is  for  gin  and  rum,  the  gin  being  sold  retail  at  fouxpence, 
and  sometimes  even  thi-eepence  a  bottle.     I  was  told  by  one  of  the  principal 

trading  agents  at  BrasSyMr.  Jink8,manager  toMr.D.Oardi,that 
Pnc«  of  tpirftt.  ii^QQQ^^  ^g^  Qf  gin^  ^j^^  |jij£  ^jy^^  quantity  of  rum,  pass  through 

Brafw-,  annually  into  the  Niger  territory,  and  he  thought  a  still  laiger 
quantity  thrcugh  Akassa. 

Before  passing  from  this  subject  I  may  also  mention  the  statement  made 
to  mo  by  Mr.  Bamett,  an  English  trader  on  the  Manah  river,  to  the  west  of 
Libei:a,'that  he  himself  sold  1,000  gallons  of  spirits  to  the  natives  every 
week. 

Xgw  observe,  in  all  that  I  have  said  thus  far  I  have  deliberately  abstained 

from  referring  to  the  execrable  character  of  the  li^or  which  is  sold  to  the 

deluded  nesroes  under  the  names  of  gm  and  rum  ;.for  I  think 

?^IId  ciaT  ^^  ^  ^  mists^  to  put  the  quality  of  the  liquor  in  the  foreground, 

since  it  opens  the  door  to  the  trader's  retorting :  **  Ah,  yes^  it  is 

quite  true,  an  immense  amount  of  liquor  is  sold  by  other  tradem^  whidi  is 

most  pernicious  and  destructi\'e,  and  we  entirely  concur  with  jron  in  oon* 
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demning  it ;  but  toe  only  sell  f»are  spirits,  and  joar  denanciations  do  not 
alfeet  <ncr  basiness."  No  doabt  nine-tenths  of  the  liquor  sold  is  that  poison- 
ous and  murderous  stuff  styled  **  trade  "  rum  and  gin,  and  its  deadly  quality 
was  shown  by  what  occurred  on  a  South  Ooast  steamer,  and  of  which  I 
,  received  an  account  from  an  eye-witness.  A  gorilla,  which  had  been  pro- 
cured at  the  Gaboon  river,  died  on  its  way  home^  and  in  order  to  preserve 
its  body  it  was  placed  in  a  cask  of  this  trade  rum ;  but  when  it  was  opened 
in  Liverpool  it  wits  found  that  the  hair  and  skin  had  been  burned  off  as  if 
fay  vitriol,  and  that  the  body  was  in  a  horrible  state  of  putrefaction,  instead 
of  in  a  &ie  state  of  preservation.  But  if  the  whole  supply  of  liquor  oon- 
osted  of  genuine  rum  and  ffin,  the  traffic  would  still  be  a  hateful,  brutalising, 
sad  accursed  traffic,  and  the  words  of  James  Johnson  would  still  be  true,  of 
its  debasing  mind  and  body,  intensifying  the  miseries  which  intertribal 
warfare  and  the  slave  trade,  foreign  and  domestic,  have  eveiywhere  pro- 
duced ;  of  its  blasting  the  progress  of  OhrisUan  Missionary  work,  which  is  so 
essential  for  the  elevation  of  the  <xmtinent;  of  its  hindmng  and  fearfully 
oppressing  the  growth  of  wholesome  commerce ;  and  of  its  threatening  a 
qieedy  extinction  of  the  African  race.  And  consequently  I  consider,  and 
I  think  yon  will  agree  with  me  in  the  opinion,  that  Mr.  Tbompson's  appeal 
in  the  Contemparartf  Review  (December  1885)  was  a  woni  in  season. 
"  Most  important  of  all,"  he  said,  **  let  us  get  up  a  Misaonary  agency  for 
Chiistian  Europe,  which  should  preach  the  doctrine  of  no  more  gin  traded 
DO  more  gunpowder  and  guns  for  the  Africans." 

The  subiect  assigned  to  me  to-night  has  been  ^The  drink  traffic  in 
Afrka,"  and  consequently!  have  kept  to  that  text;  but  if  my  text  had  been 
a  little  wider,  I  should  have  also  protested  solemnly  against  the  exportation 
to  Africa  of  hideous  cargoes  of  ammunition,  whether  they  were 
to  be  used  for  shooting  down  the  natives  or  for  enabling  the  ^[||^f?^^jy* 
natives  to  shoot  down  one  anotber.    One  fact  only  I  will  men- 
tion, and  I  hope  it  will  be  duly  reported  to  the  public — that  amonest  the 
caigooD  board  theCoii^o,on  which  I  took  my  passage  from  Liverpool,  were 
seventy  tons  of  gunpowder  and  &7e  tons  of  cartridges,  consigned  to  the 
Boyai  Niger  Company  alone. 

Bat,  apart  from  this  branch  of  the  subject^  Mr.  Thcmipson's  appeal 
f  has  been  met.  A  Missionary  agency,  originaUng  with  the  Missionary 
^  Societies  in  London,  and  preaching,  '^No  more  gin  trade  for  the 
African,"  has  been  set  on  foot,  and  it  is  that  Missionary  agency  which 
I  represent  to*night.  In  lifting  up  my  voice  acfainst  asodfty 
that  Satanic  trade,  I  am  the  mouthpiece  of  the  *^  United  «fuiMd. 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  the  Demoralisation  of  the  Native 
Races  by  the  Liquor  Traffic ; "  and  that  Committee  is  the  embodiment 
of  eleven  English  Missionary  Societies,  eight  English  Temperance 
Societies,  ten  Scotch  Associations,  and  I  know  ncyb  how  many  con- 
tinental and  foreign  organisations.  Such  a  representative  body  ought 
to  wield  a  gigantic  influence,  and  to  have  the  command  of  ample 
resources ;  whereas  during  the  whole  of  last  year,  notwithstanding 
the  outburst  of  indignant  enthusiasm  in  Princes  HaU  in  March  1887, 
it  only  received  sixty-three  contributions,  amounting  in  all  to  £300. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  that  is  a  most  inadequate  and  paltry 
')     ^m  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  waging 
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war  with  an  evil  of  such  overwhelming  magnifciide.  I  therefore  adc 
you,  in  conclusion,  not  to  be  content  with  indignant  Iftteruices 
ro5{>ecting  this  appalling  traffic,  but  to  place  in  the  hands  of  this 
truly  Catliolic  Committee  the  means  of  vigoroualy  grappling  with 
it,  and  by  the  help  of  the  Almighty  of  abolishing  it  for  even 

Ih$  Opium  Trade. 

Eev.  Silvettsr  Whitehead  (Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  from  Canton): 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,r-Hy  subject  is  the  opium  trade— not 
very  popular,  I  am  afraid— and  for  my  encouragement  I  have  already  faasn 
told  that  somebody  intends  to  oppose  my  propositions,  althon|^  I  have  not 
yet  divulged  them  to  anybody.   It  was  my  lot  to  labour  among  the  Chinsse 

in  the  district  of  CSanton  for  ten  years.  I  therefoie  had  the 
^^J^[J2^    opportunity  of  observing  the  life  of  the  peopte.    F^eadiing  in 

their  language  ahnost  daily,  in  the  preaching-halb  of  the  dbj 
nnd  the  market  towns,  and  villages  of  the  count^ ;  and  in  journeys  up  tlw 
rivers,  I  came  into  the  diflEerent  districts  and  cities  of  the  region,  ana  also 
into  contact  with  the  rural  population  in  places  far  away  from  the  ee^ 
coast  and  the  homes  of  Europeans.  I  therefore  had  exoeptional  opportnnitica 
cf  getting  to  know  the  habits  of  tlie  Chinese  and  their  sentiments,  and  I 
am  bound  to  say,  in  my  judgment,  that  the  opium  habit  is 
^^"^^^^  to  the  Chinese  an  unmitigated  curse ;  that  they  dislike  and 

denounce  the  En^^ish  for  introducing  it,  and  forcing  upon 
them  the  trade;  and  therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  all  CSiristiaa  jpeopleSf  and 
all  British  Christians  in  partkmlar,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  gigutio  eviL 
The  hurtfulness  of  opium  smoking  is  not  only  patent  to  obsemttioii,  but 
it  forces  itself  upon  everybody's  notice.  I  could  eaidly  detect  the  opium 
inebriate  in  the  congregation,  and  very  often  pcHnted  him  out,  and  ho  was 
compelled  to  confess  me  correct.    Hollow  oyes,  sunken  cheeks,  high  shoulder 

bones,  emaciated  frame,  discolouitxl  teeth,  sallow  complexion, 
^*  *****  are  tlie  signs  which  announce  the  opium  smoker  everywhere. 
And  tiie  evils  thus  set  foith  have  their  correspondence  in  the  mental  and 
moral  degradation  of  the  people.  A  smoker  needs  some  three  hours  a 
day  tc  consume  the  opium  that  is  requisite  for  him.  He  is  unable  to  do 
more  than  two  hours'  consecuti^'e  work,  because  he  must  have  his  opium, 
nnd  when  he  needs  it,  whatever  he  maybe  doing,  he  must  and  will  have  it: 
If  he  has  not  time  to  take  his  rice  aud  his  opium,  then  he  will  smoke  his 
opium.  If  he  has  not  money  enougli  to  buy  both  rice  and  opium,  he  will 
buy  opium.  If  he  has  no  money  left,  he  will  pawn  his  garments.  If  he 
ha:i  already  pawned  his  garments,  then  he  will  steal.  By  one  means  or 
another  he  must  liave  it.  If  ho  is  deprived  of  it  too  long,  water  flows  from 
the  eyei:,  he  experiences  a  burning  in  the  thitxit,  and  a  dizziness  in  the  head. 
nnd  coldness  in  the  extremities.  If  he  is  altogether  denied  the  use  of  opium, 
he  will  die,  and  die  in  agony.  It  is  obvious  the  wife  and  family  of  such 
a  man  must  be  reduced  to  destitution,  and  that  life>long  misery  must  bo 
the  re>ult.  Worse  still,  daughters  must  be  sold  into  slavery  or  into 
bliame,  in  oixler  to  procui*e  the  money  I'eciuisite  to  stavo  off  hunger.  It 
may  be  said,  perhaps,  I  am  describiog  the  ahute  of  opium ;  but  the  mischief 
L«  that  the  u>e  rtlways  ends  in  the  tiimse,  Thera  ie*  no  relief  for  an  opium 
smoker.     The  cravi::g  gindually  and  n.pidly  increases  until  it  becomcf 
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mtstorfuL  In  this  respect  it  is  ten  times  worse  than  intoxicating  drink. 
Only  A  small  proportion  of  those  who  use  stimulants  fall  into  drunkenness ; 
bat  very  few  of  those  who  ever  b^;in  to  use  opium  can  possibly  escape 
from  becoming  its  slaves. 

PerhapSi  I  may  be  told  that  my  testimony  is  that  of  a  Missionary^  and 
that  soch  evidence  is  not  worth  listening  to,  inasmuch  as  the  Missionaries 
are  all  of  one  opinion.  But  is  not  this  the  very  element  that 
gives  force  and  overwhelming  importance  to  the  testimony  ?  ^^SlnS^ 
The  Missionaries  of  China  are  absolutely  one  on  this  im- 
portant question.  Oan  you  point  out  any  other  question  in  which  they 
equally  agree?  They  are  men  of  different  nationalities  and  training; 
they  held  varioos  creeds ;  they  are  apt  to  look  at  questions  from  diverse 
standpoints ;  they  are  not  men  living  on  the  sea  coast  only,  but  in  inland 
places.  There  are  some  of  them  young,  and  others  have  grown  grey  in  the 
wotk;  and  yet  the  whole  six  hundred  of  them  with  one  accordant  voice 
~  im  the  opium  a  curse,  and  they  tell  you  that  the  trade  in  the  past 
a  monstrous  wrong,  and  that  it  is  still  a  gigantic  evil.  Such  testimony, 
I  think,  ought  to  be  considered.  Is  there  any  similar  concensus  of  opinion 
in  favour  of  opium  f  Is  there  any  class  of  men  united  to  a  man  to  tell 
70a  that  it  is  entirely  harmless  f  If  not,  then  this  remarkable  testimony  of 
aU  the  Missionaries  of  China,  from  the  beginning  until  now,  ought  to  make 
an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  people. 

But  Missionary  testimony  is  not  alone.    Sir  Thomas  Wade  has  testified 
in  the  same  sense,  in  evidence  given  in  reference  to  the  revision  of  the  Tien- 
Ttin  treaty.    Sir  Charles  Aitcheson,  British  Commissioner  in      ^mmtimum 
Bormah,  has  pronounced  a  still  more  crushing  condemnation  of  ^^  ^' 

the  traffic  I  need  not  argue  the  question  further,  for  all  this  testimony 
bas  been  virtually  endorsed  in  the  Additional  Article  of  the  Che-foo  Con« 
vention,  by  which  the  Qovemments  of  Great  Britain  and  China  have 
formally  recognised  "the  desirability  of  placing  restrictions  upon  the 
eonsumption  of  opium."    That  surely  is  enough. 

We  have  now  to  face  three  facts.  There  is  the  fact  that  the  oonse- 
(jaeQces  of  the  trade  in  the  post  remain  and  multiply.  There  is  the 
'^  additional  fact  that  the  trade. is  still  going  on  with  scarcely  any  ^^^  ^^ 
peroeptible  diminution.  There  is  the  thud,  and  perhaps  more 
unportant  fact,  that  the  Indian  Covemment  is  ^ill  producing  and  manu- 
ftd^uring  the  opium  which  curses  China.  When  we  have  forced  a  gigantic 
evil  upon  a  nation  it  is  not  sufficient  to  withdraw  the  aspect  of  force  and 
leave  the  evil  to  work.  It  is  our  duty  to  attempt,  as  best  we  can,  both  to 
stamp  out  the  cause,  and  to  undo  the  consequences  of  the  evil.  We  have 
forced  the  opium  into  the  country,  thereby  besotting  and  demoralising  vast 
masses  of  the  people.  We  have  driven  them  in  self-defence  to  cultivate 
the  poppy  for  themselves,  so  that  now  whole  provinces  are  well  nigh 
covered  with  it^  and  an  intelligent  and  cultured  Chinaman,  in  a  lecture  in 
San  Francisco,  complains  that  about  eighty  millions  of  Chinese  are  being 
poisoned  with  the  drug.  And  are  we  now  to  be  told  that  because  the 
Chinese  have  consented  to  legalise  the  traffic,  which  they  again  and  again 
fought  and  struggled  to  pi*ohLbit,  and  which  they  may  well  now  believe  is 
^  too  powerful  and  gigantic  for  them  to  deal  with, — are  wo  to  be  told  that 
\  on  this  account  the  injury  we  have  wrought  is  wiped  out,  that  we  are  now 
innocent,  and  that  our  responsibility  is  at  an  end;  when  wo  have  only 
contrived  to  get  rid  of  the  charge  of  coercion,  and  still  carry  on  the  old 
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traffic  and  pocket  the  moMgr  t  BamoMJbili^  at  mi  «id»  whan  tha  dirrfiil 
curse  that  vce  have  let  loose  is  stiU  ^lotldiig  haven  upon  millkMiB  of  our 
fellow  men,  and  wo  have  dona  nothing  to  coonteraot  tho  evil  and  repair 
the  wrong?  Is  this  the  sentiment  of  the  Britieh  people?  Then  this  is 
not  the  land  of  Howard,  and  of  Gflarkson,  and  of  Wilbenoroe.  I  maintain 
that  if  such  a  position  as  that  be  taken,  and  represented  as  the  position  of 
the  British  people,  then  jostioe  has  taken  her  ffi^t  bom  oar  dishonoared 
land,  and  pity  for  mankind  is  dead. 

But  I  will  never  believe  timt  the  eonseienoe  of  the  Britidi  pMfk  i>  k> 
callous  as  that,  or  that  the  reli^^  of  Bjm  irho  came  to  ^'deliver  tho 
needy  when  he  crieth ;  the  poor  also  and  him  that  hath  no  helper,*  haa  ao 
little  hold  apon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  this  people.  Bat^  sir,  there  is 
the  other  fact  remaining^  that  the  trade  ia  going  on.    And  just  one  vord 

flmnimiit  ^^^^^^  ^®  '^^  ^1^  ^  Indian  Government  is  prodnoing  and 
yratectiMtf  manofactiuing  the  opinnu  It  provides  the  monegr;  it  pre- 
^'^^'^  pax«s  the  opmm;  it  seUs  it  to  the  trader  vrho  eonvejs  it  to 
China.  It  is  the  direct  agent  in  prodnoing  an  amoont  of  misery  that 
no  words  can  describe.  And  is  this  to  be  going  on  under  the  sight  of  a 
Christian  nation  and  nothing  to  be  saidt  All  that  is  needed  is  that  tha 
Christian  people  of  this  eoontty  shall  lue  np  and  say  that  it  shall  be  no 
longer  sUowmL  Yon  have  qpoken  ont  on  those  aooorsed  Indian  Aots^  and 
the  other  night  the  House  of  Oonuions  dropped  them  Ukn  a  hot  potato. 
You  have  denounced  the  Tiwmsing  CBanses  in  the  Looal  Qofemment  Bill, 
and  yesterday  the  Government  deemed  it  wise  to  lighten  the  sh^  by 
throwing  them  overboard.  Make  the  same  assaolt  upon  the  prodnotioii 
of  Indum  opium  and  yon  will  faring  the  terrible  traffio  well  nidi  to  a  dooe^ 
and  wipe  from  the  escatcheon  of  yoor  ooontiy  one  of  the  Macfast  fakta 
that  ever  defaced  it. 

DISCUSSION. 

Ur.  S.  H.  Cost,  LL.D.:  My  friends,— We  are  here  as  aHigh  Court  of 
Appeal  Do  not  condemn  before  you  hear.  Do  not  suppoee,  that  thoee 
who,  like  myself,  for  the  last  forty  years  have  helped  to  govern  the  great 
province  of  British  India,  are  Philistines.  We  also  are  Christian  men,  if 
not  even  Missionaries  ounselveB,  helping  Missionaries,  and  from  our  midst 
have  risen  up  men,  whose  praises  are  in  all  the  Churches,  like  Lord  Lawrence 
and  others.     Hear  me,  then,  I  do  not  justify  the  opium  traffic ;  that  is  a 

matter  for  the  British  merdiant,  and  is  no  part  of  my  subject. 
^^^^    We  hold  India,  as  a  man  holds  a  wdf  ,  by  the  ears.     We,  who 

have  been  in  India,  know  it.  We  wish  China  to  be  free,  and 
China  is  free.  If  China  lays  on  a  tax  to  exclude  opium.  Great  Britain  will 
not  fight  to  prevent  it.  But  remember  Prince  Kuiig^s  poli<^ :  **  Take 
Away  your  Indian  opium  and  your  Missionaries  also."  To  give  China  a 
free  hand  means  to  close  it ;  and  Great  Britain  will  no  more  fight  for  that 
than  it  does  now  for  the  expulsion  of  Missionaries  from  Abyssinia.  The 
Bengal  monopoly  is  a  hateful  thing,  and  I  would  gladly  do  away  with  it. 

But  we  know  that  there  is  a  syndicate  of  Scotchmen  and  English 
^nSntT^  and  Americans  and  rich  natives,  who  would  at  once  buy  the 

establishments ;  and  the  lost  days  of  the  opium  traffic  would  be 
worse  than  the  fii-st.  Stop  a  moment — stop ;  let  the  sacrifice  come  out  of 
your  own  pockets,  my  dear  friends.  Yottsay,'*Doawaywiththeexportduty; 
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^.  do  awmy  with  the  mz  millions.'*  What  will  be  the  reflolt  t  It  will  flood 
duna  with  dieap  opium.  It  is  bought  now,  paying  a  duty  of  moi^  than 
one  hundred  per  cent.  Remit  that  six  millions.  It  is  nothing.  English 
people  are  rich:  remit  it.     What  would  Ohina  gain  byitf    The  opium 

*"    would  only  become  the  cheaper  by  it.    The  next  point  is,  Stop  the  export 
from  India.    I  should  like  to  see  any  Qovemment  in  the  nineteenth  oen- 
tniy^  which  would  dare  to  prohibit  any  nation  from  exporting 
the  produce  of  its  soil.  And  what  is  more.  Nature  has  prevented   f^j^^^l^, 

» it^    lliere  are  two  thousand  miles  of  sea  coast,  with  rivers  and 
ereeks.    The  fleets  of  England,  the  fleets  of  the  world,  could  not  prevent 
the  export  from  India.    Lastly,  you  would  forbid  the  cultivation^— that  is 

e  the  real  radical  policy  to  come  to.  But  what  civilised  Qovemment  would 
fofUd  the  cultivation  f  They  cultivate  every  kind  of  product  in  that 
rich  countiy;  they  pay  their  taxes,  they  submit  to  tho  Qovemment; 
hit  there  is  a  lunit  to  the  interference  which  is  possible.     It  is  the 

I  eoontries  in  which  opium  is  grown  from  which  the  Sepoys  come,  and  they 
would  not  understand  idiy  the  cultivation  was  stopped.    And  more  than 

('  that,  half  the  opium  is  produced  in  independent  countriefl^  independent 
of  us — in  Bajputana  axid  those  great  States  which  are  only  nominally 
subject  to  us.  So  that  you  are  seeking  to  do  that  whidi  yoa  cannot  possibly 
aooompUdi. 

SeF.  J.  Hudson  Taylor'  (China  Inland  Mission)  :  My  dear  Christian 
friends, — Let  us  all  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  Qod. 
Let  us  all  give  credit  to  those  who  differ  from  us  conscientiously  and  from 
conviction.    There  are  few  Missionaries  who  do  not  love  our  dear  friend 

,  nho  has  just  spoken  to  us,  and  revere  him.  We  give  him  credit  for  that 
conscientiousness  which  I  hope  we  may  claim  for  ourselves.  But  this  is  a 
very  solemn  question  of  fact.  May  I  at  the  commencement  correct  a  very 
inaccurate  statement  that  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  made  the  other  evening. 

/    I  mentioned  one  hundred  and  fifty  nullions  as  the  number  of  Kiimb«nwiiA 

£'nm  smokers,  instead  of  the  number  of  opium  smokers  and    tns^tnm 
nr  families  who  are  suffering  directly  from  the  evil.    Allow      ^''"^ 

'  me  to  correct  that  at  the  commencement.  But,  dear  friends,  it  is  just  this. 
I  have  laboured  in  China,  as  you  know,  and  for  China,  for  over  thirty 
yearsL  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  the  opium  traffic  is  doing  moi« 
evil  in  China  in  a  week  than  Missions  are  doing  good  in  a  ,^^^,^^^^^^ 
year,  and  consequently  one  feels  that  this  is  a  profoundly 
impcntant  question,  and  one  that  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  sight  of  Qod. 
Now  the  only  reasons  that  are  commonly  brought  forward, — I  exclude  tho 
reasoDB  mentioned  by  my  friend  here, — ^the  common  reason  brought  forward 
Is  this — **  England  cannot  afford  to  do  right."  Now  I  would  say,  England 
cannot  afford  to  do  wrong.  Nay,  you  must  not  do  one  wrong  thing  to 
escape  another.  It  is  said  you  must  not  starve  India  in  order  to  deliver 
CSiina.  My  dear  friends,  it  is  always  right  to  do  right,  and  the  Qod  in 
heaven,  who  is  the  great  Qovemor  of  &e  universe,  never  created  this 
world  on  such  lines  that  the  only  way  to  properly  govern  India  was  to 

^  curse  China.  There  is  no  curse  in  Qod's  government.  What  is  to  be  done  f 
We  do  not — ^I  speak  for  myself,  but  I  think  there  are  many  ^^^i^i^^^^^^ 

!  more  for  whom  I  am  speaking — ask  the  Qovemment  of  India 
to  prevent  these  native  states  from  producing  their  qpium.    I  do  not  sup- 

"  jfom  we  could  do  it.    We  do  not  ask  that  the  opium  diould  not  be  allowed 
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to  pass  thi-on^li  Indian  territorj,  and  it  can  get  out  throngli  no  other  wiiy 
V  it  bout  piiyii!;f  a  lieavy  duty.  lUit  ift-o  do  ntik  tliat  Iko  Queen  and  Goverii* 
D.i'tit  of  Eii^rlaud  sliuU  not  bo  tlio  prcNiui-civ  uf  opium.  The  Indian 
Government  hns  taken  this  ground^  that  it  Ims  tbe  light  to  prevent  ilia 
prcduction  of  opium  except  at  the  €k>vemmcnt  factories.  Let  it  add  to 
tlat  that  it  sliall  not  be  produced  at  ihoGovemineiit  factories,  and  ve  ask 
Lo  more. 

Rey.  F.  W.  Bailer  (CSiina  Inhnd  Mission) :  Tbo  first  qwakar  on  ttie  « 
cpium  traffic  mentioned  the  city  of  OEtnton.    That  is  in  the  extreme  scoih 
ct  China.    I  hare  been  to  Bekin  in  the  north,  and  I  must  say  that  from 
Canton  to  Pekin,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  seaboard,  I  have 
found  opium  smoking  in  its  practical  efleets  to  be  an  unmitigated  cuiss.    I 
Lave  passed  to  the  west  of  (Siina,  and  in  every  province  tliat  I  have  crossed 
it  has  been  the  same.    It  has  been  a  curse,  and  only  a  cone. 
^<^11uc^'  And  what  the  Cliinaman  asks,  and  what  I  think  we  all  have 
a  right  to  ask,  is  this, — that  the  Cliinaman  shall  be  left  per- 
fectly free  to  deal  with  the  question  on  his  own  ground  and  in  Idm  own 
ocuntry  witliout  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  drug.    If  the 

i^kT^'  Chinamandccides  to  cultivate  the  poppy  and  smoke  the  opium  < 
shall  we  say  the  sin  is  his  f  Scarcely.  Wo  might  perhaps  if 
l.e  were  to  start  it  de  novo;  but  when  we  know  that  the  craving  for  it  was 
iLduced  bv  England,  we  can  scaroelv  take  that  ground.  Tm  re^onsi- 
bilit y  rests  on  the  Government  of  England, — and  it  rests  with  us  as  Kitish 
people  to  do  cur  best  to  i-emo^-e  it,  and  to  give  the  Ohinaman  a  free  hand 
in  this  matter.  The  governor  of  a  military  camp  near  Che-foo  has  ordered 
all  opium-smokers  in  his  regiment  to  give  up  the  use  of  the  drug  on  pain  of 
disgrace  and  expulsion ;  and  these  who  are  willing  to  give  it  up  are  sent  to  ' 
cur  Mission  hospital  there  for  treatment.  This  is  a  native  ofBcisl,  and  it 
gives  an  idea  cf  native  opinion,  of  the  moral  sentiment  of  China  as  to  the 
u?e  and  abuse  c.f  the  diug.  An  officer  is  sent  over  to  the  hospital  every 
few  days,  to  see  that  the  men  behave  properly. 

Bev.  F.  Storrs  Toraer  f Anti-Opium  Society^:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,' 

rr.d  gentlemen. — I  was  reading  last  night  the  life  of  a  good  man — the 

I;.te  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.     It  was  in  the  year  1842   (forty-six  years 

Eut«7«f    ^o^)*  that  Lord  Shaftesbuiy  brought  tho  opium  question  to 

anit-«p:nm    the  front  in  the  British  Parliament.    And  returning  home, 

cfforu.      jj^  wrote  in  his  diary,  "I  have  hardly  any  support,  most 

people  seem  to  think  me  a  fanatic  or  a  fool."    A  year  or  two  before  I 

went  out  to  China — about  1857  and  1858 — there  was  a  second  attempt,  in 

which  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  prominent,  to  grapple  with  this  terrible 

national  sin.     At  a  later  time,   Mr.   Edward  Pease,  of  Darlington,  a 

Quaker,  Mr.  T.  B.  Smithies,  and  other  gentlemen,  oiiginated  a  third 

movement,  in  which  again  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  became  the  leader.  ' 

Tliis  was  carried  on  at  a  disadvantage,  the  Government  and  the  defenders  of 

tlio  trade  bein^  able  to  say,  **  This  is  now  a  legalised  traffic,  it  is  no  more 

contraband;  the  Chinese,  in  fact,  have  consented  to  it,  and  are  getting 

a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  it."    Tliat  thinl  opium  agitation 

•tm  ulttt.   ^**  ^**  carried  on  since  tho  year  1 874 ;  nevertheless,  the  opium 

trade  still  continues  witli  all  its  evils,  with  all' its  iniquity, 

and  still  this  nation  i»  directly  and  immediately  concerned  in  the  pro- « 
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doc&iiy  in  tha  nk,  aad  in  the  profit  derived  from  the  sale,  of  that  which  ia 
mitting  innnmeraUe  Chineao  in  body  and  booL  I  will  ask  yon.  Christian 
friends^  is  this  to  last!    The  responsibility  lies  with  you. 

Xr.  &  Broomhall  (Secretary, Clhina  Inland  Mission):  Mr.  Chairman, — 
It  Is  known  to  most  on  the  platform,  and  to  many  here,  that  my  friend 
Dr.  Cost  and  myself,  «m  this  question,  are  at  points  of  extreme 
antagonism,  bat  I  vndi  to  say  in  this  meeting  that  I  cherish    'jjjj^j^ 
for  him  feelings  of  warm  admiration;  I  personally  respect 

fhim  for  his  services,  and  on  the  question  of  Missionary  work,  he  has 
dBimCed  a  long  and  honourable  life  to  the  study  of  the  progress  of  the 
wotk  of  God  in  all  lands.  On  questions  philological,  ethnological,  geo- 
graphieal,  in  their  relation  to  Missions,  I  do  not  know  any  man  whose 
information  is  so  wide  and  so  accurate.  But  on  this  point,  for  some 
strange  reason  that  I  cannot  understand,  he  is  on  the  wrong  side.    He 

I  represents  a  great  many  move  who  are  on  the  wrong  side,    OfpoiitiMi 

^  biit  have  not  the  courage  that  he  has  to  come  forward  and  say  wtivthM 
it.  I  want  to  tell  our  friend  Dr.  Cnst,  and  all  who  think  with  *v*^' 
him,  that  we  are  determined  to  beat  them.  I  cannot  understand  the 
MMthy  of  the  Christian  public  on  this  question,  and  I  wish  we  had  a  number 
of  those  who  would  oppose  us, — anything  rather  than  the  d^etd  apathy 
that  we  have  to  contend  with.  Our  friends  will  not  consider  the  question, 
and  see  for  themselves,  or  they  would  be  convinced  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  gigantic  evils  that  the  world  has  ever  been  cursed  with.  I 
believe  in  my  conscience  that  there  has  never  been,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  an  inrtance  in  which  one  nation  has  so  wronged  another  as  England 
has  wronged  China. 

I  cannot  wonder  that  throughout  China  there  is  widespread  prejudice 
against  anyone  who  comes   from  this  country,  it  is  a  very 
natural  prejudice,  and  the  Missionary  has  to  contend  with  it.    ^?}||y 
The   fact   that   there   is  a   difference   of  opinion   on   this 
question,  in  the  case  of  a  man  so  worthy  of  admiration  as  our  friend,  is  a 

^  reason  why  every  one  of  you  should  study  it  for  yourselves,  and  not  rest 
tin  yon  have  so  mastered  the  question  that  you  are  able  to  answer  those 
who,  like  our  friend,  have  got  something  to  say  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
said  we  cannot  do  without  the  revenue.  Who  among  us,  looking  at  tho 
matter  in  the  fear  of  God,  can  believe  that  we  are  sixpence  richer  for  the 
revenue.  I  do  not  believe  it  for  one  minute.  We  say  that 
we  cannot  do  without  the  millions ;  but  a  famine  comes,  and 
ten  millions  are  swept  away.  We  cannot  *do  without  the 
revenue ;  but  a  war  comes  and  twenty  millions  will  not  meet  the  outlay. 
And  so  we  put  this  money  into  a  bag  with  holes;  the  righteous  Huler  of 
the  worid  will  never  permit  a  nation  to  profit  by  wrongdoing. 

Ber.  John  Fordyoe  (Secretary,  Anglo-Indian  Evangelisation  Society) : 

Mr.  Chairman,    ladies,  and   gentlemen, — ^All   the   speakers  have  come 

I      from  China,  with  a  single    exception.      I  come  from    India,  and    I 

I  ^  think  it  is  time  that  another  word-  should  be   spoken    for    our    great 

(eastern    empire.       We    have    got    into    an    extraordinary  -  ^j^  ^ .  . 
f    fix    about    this    matter.       Government    officials    say    the  uiet'BMmocUL 
^y^ opium  trade  must  be  maintained  for  revenue,  and  many 
f  i-'  Obristians  say  it  must  be  relinquished  becaause  it  is  sinfuL    Hundreds  of 
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Missionaries  in  India  signed  a  momoriftl  on  this  nibjeot  not  long  «^  all 
agreed  upon  this  pointy  and  multitudofl  of  GhrioUaii  pcoplo  have  said  tiio 
opium  trade  must  be  abolidied  bocauao  it  k  wrong.  Ibo  otbor  night  in 
the  House  of  Commons  tho  principle  was  annoanc»d  in  almost  the  same 

words  by  tiro  honourabtomeolberB,  that  wluit  IS  nioraliywiong 
Aesni  wn»ff.  ^^^^^^  ^  pditicallj  right,  and  just  aa  the  enthusiasm  that  ivaa 
taken,  I  believe,  to  that  House  from  the  meeting  held  in  the  Great  Hall 
here  not  long  ago,  had  its  effect  in  the  House^  so  1  believe  that  the  enthu- 
siasm that  will  be  here  displayed  upon  the  opium  question  will  have  the  « 
same  result,  and  that  not  a  man  will  stand  up  for  it. 

There  is  just  one  qnestkm  I  would  like  to  touch,  and  it  ia  this.  Hie 
BrkLsh  Government  in  India  ia  not  so  much  to  blame  as  some,  I  belMve^ 

are  disposed  to  think.    Hie  sin  centres  in  the  Government  of 
J^J^^   England.    It  was  not  the  Government  of  India  that  sent  the 

troops  to  Cliina  to  compel  the  reception  of  opium.  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  were  not  in  some  way  connected  with  the  guilt  of  it,  but  it 
was  the  British  Government  that  did  it.  And  this  new  treaty  of  whidi 
we  have  heard,  though  it  may  modify  matters  aomewhat^  has  not  brought 
forth  fruits  that  are  meet  for  repentance.  It  was  not  a  revolution ;  it 
was  not  a  setting  aside  of  an  old  iniquity,  it  was  merely  modifying  it 
somewhat;  and  this  will  not  do  on  the  principles  of  rif^teousnesa. 

Ur.  W.  E.  naekstone  (Secretary,  Chicago  Training  School):  Hr. 
Chairman,  beloved  brothers  and  sistm, — ^It  is  a  source  of  gratification 
to  mv  heart  to  cee  the  unanimity  of  sentiment  expressed  here  this  evening 

by  all  friends  in  reference  to  the  enormity  of  the  two  great 
*  '^^  evils  we  have  had  under  consideration,  and  as  the  repreeenta* 
tive  from  a  distant  portion  of  the  United  States,  I  fed  that  I  can  qpeak 
mc>t  frankly  in  reference  to  the  sins  of  my  own  country,  in  common  with 
others,  upon  the  great  drink  traffic,  of  which  our  revenue  or  our  commerce 
with  Africa  almost  entirely  consists.  It  is  perhaps  with  more  modesty 
that  I  ought  to  say  anything,  if  at  all,  with  reference  to  the  sin  of  opium. 
There  is  a  sentiment  prevailing  in  the  States  that  our  mother  countiy —  ^ 
and  I  speak  as  a  child  would  of  an  erring  mother — ^is  responsible  for  the  ' 
condition  of  the  opium  trade  in  China  to-day. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  with  reference  to  the  officials  of  Cliina.  It  haa 
been  my  precious  privilege,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  i-elatix'O,  to 
chintM  ttadaii.^^^*®  erected  in  the  city  of  Nankin  a  large  medical  ho^ital, 

one  of  the  chief  works  of  which  is  to  deal  with  opium  patients. 
Notwithstanding  the  contention  we  had  about  the  site  and  all  the  work 
concerning  the  building  of  the  hospital,  when  thoy  saw  what  the  work  was, 
thirteen  Chinese  officials  came  with  their  retinues  to  the  dedication  of  that 
hcspital.  And  when  the  work  was  commenced  and  they  saw  what  was 
being  done  for  opium  patients  and  others,  the  Viceroy  of  three  provinces 
contributed  towards  its  support.  Chinese  officials  notice  us  when  we  go 
to  try  and  put  down  the  curse  that  opium  has  brought.    In  the  name  of 

my  dear  beloved  friends  and  kindred  that  are  so  interested  in 
'*ME^iBML^^^»  I  do  hope  that  God  will  strengthen  the  sentiment  of 

British  Christians  until  you  shall  rise  as  ono  man.  For  it 
should  not  stand  a  minute.  Not  a  minute  could  this  crime  stand  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven  as  the  blackest  crime  between  the  face  of  the  Master  and 
His  children  to-day,  if  British  Christians  spoke  out  thoroughly  and  welL 
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Mmj  Qod  help  ub  I  for  we  stand  in  the  sight  of  one  greater  than  our 
belmd  yiotona,  Uie  King  Emmannel,  who  mil  call  oh  us  as  individuals  to 
•fioount^  beforo  Him  whom  they  and  we  are  as  nothing  but  the  dust  of  the 
balance.  Oh^  may  the  power  of  the  Omnipotent  Qod  rest  upon  us  that  we 
may  do  our  duty  faithfully  I 

CoL  and  Hon.  0.  W.  Williams,  LL.D.  (Washington,  XJ.S.A.) :  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  Christian  friends, — "  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but 
an  is  a  reproach  to  any  people."  The  first  speech  given  to  us  was  upon 
Christian  ethics,  the  ethics  of  commerce ;  the  second  was  a  judicial  hand- 
ling of  the  Christian  and  commercial  elements  combined  in  the  work  of 
wluch  we  are  now  speaking.  I  shall  occupy  the  few  moments  allowed  to 
me  in  this  discussion  by  pointing  out  what  I  consider  to  be  the  remedies 
for  these  evils. 

In  1732  the  then  King  of  England,  in  a  circular  letter  issued  through 
the  British  Board  of  Trade,  instructed  all  the  Colonial  Qovem- 
menta  in  the  North  American  provinces  to  take  care  that  a    ^^^ 
marketable  amount  of  negroes  were  kept  on  hand,  and  that 
good  care  should  be  given  to  the  Christian  religion.     They  introduced 
slaveiy  into  the  Colonies  of  North  America,  and  when  we  had  fought  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  when  the  colonies  had  broken  away  from  the  mother 
oonntiy  and  established  an  independent  government  of  their  own,  they, 
instead  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  slavery,  which  they  saw  was  upon  the 
neck  d  the  race,  saw  fit  to  continue  it ;  and  they  said,  as  has  been  said  here 
to-night,  that  they  could  not  get  rid  of  this  question  of  slavery.     Well,  we 
built  our  constitution :  we  put  slavery  under  that  constitution  and  we  went 
on  for  neariy  eighty  years.    Finally,  Qod  Almighty  in  His  wisdom  brought 
upon  that  country  a  war  which  deluged  it  in  blood  until  that  curse  was 
wiped  out  by  making  Aye  hundred  thousand  graves,  by  maim- 
ing three  hundred  thousand  men,  by  making  two  hundred  and  ^S^!?y 
ninety  thousand  widows,  and  by  piling  up  more  than  three 
billions  of  debt;  and  Ido  not  believe  there  is  any  man  to<lay  in  the  United 
States,  but  what  rejoices  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  of  hearts  that  that 
corse  has  been  wiped  out  from  the  United  States.    Now,  friends,  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  that  question  of  putting  down  the  liquor  traffic  on  the  Congo, 
the  question  of  expelling  opium  from  China,  is  a  question  of  legislation,  is 
a  question  of  statesmaoship,  and  it  rests  upon  the  Christians  of  this  great 
British  Empire  to  display  the  sentiments  that  will  force  your  Parliament 
to  legislate  against  it. 

l^ere  is  just  one  remedy,  and  that  is  in  the  religion  of  the  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  put  into  the  heart  of  every  merdiant  and  every  sailor 
that  is  engaged  in  commerce  with  the  countries  to  which  we  TiMtemnmtir, 
send  our  Missionaries.  And  when  we  have  a  sanctified  class  of 
merchants,  when  we  have  sanctified  and  converted  men  upon  the  seas,  then 
commerce,  working  in  co-operation  with  the  Missionaries  in  the  field,  will 
be  enabled  to  accomplish  this  great  work.  There  has  not  been  a  triumph 
in  literature,  art,  or  of  jurisprudence,  from  the  story  of  Homer  to  the  Odes 
of  Horace,  from  the  statue  of  Apollo  to  the  bust  of  Augustus,  and  even 
to  the  Boman  law  itself,  but  what  owes  its  triumph  to  the  religion  of  the 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Xr.  William  Oauld,  K.D.  (formerly  of  Swatow,  China) :  As  one  who 
worked  for  many  years  among  the  Chinese  as  a  Medical  Missionary,  and  who 
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rear  by  year  liad  a  good  doal  to  do  with  the  victims  of  <^um  smokinfft  I  wuh 
just  to  confirm  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Whitdiead  with  regard  to  the  evil  effects 
of  opium  by  one  little  incident  that  came  to  me  in  the  course  of  myjpractace  at 
Effects  of  opium  »^^^tow,  in  tho  South  of  China.  It  will  show  the  ^ects  of  the 
oa  tho  c>pium  upon  the  oonstitntion,  and  how  the  CSiinese  themselves 
eouucuiioa.  \^^  ^^^  ][^^  i^q^  ^^  sscrifices  that  many  of  them  are  prepared 


me  that  he  was  a  confirmed  opium  smoker.  lie  came  to  ask  if  I  woald  do 
what  I  could  to  cure  him.  I  said  I  would  gladly  do  so^  and  I  put  him 
under  a  course  of  treatment  After  a  few  days  he  got  so  ill  that  I  was 
obligid  to  say  to  him,  "  I  cannot  venture  to  do  any  more  for  you :  I  am 

afraid  you  will  die,  and  I  dare  not  take  the  responsibility.'' 
tor^^id^f  it  ^^  thought  ovor  tho  matter,  and  he  thought  of  his  family,  ud 

what  this  opium  habit  was  bringing  upon  thom.  He  saw 
the  niin  before  him  with  regard  to  himself  ai^  family,  pnmerty  and 
everything,  and  he  9aid  to  me,  ''Teacher,  I  am  prepared  to  taice  all  the 
responsibility,  living  or  dying :  will  yon  do  tot  me  what  yon  can  f  "  I  said 
"  On  that  footing  we  will  take  it  in  hand  again ;  **  and  if  ever  I  prayed 
earnestly  it  was  for  that  man,  that  God  would  bless  the  means,  and  there 
were  others  praying  for  him  too.  We  tried  again ;  medidnes  were  used, 
careful  nursing  was  adopted,  and  by  God's  blessing  that  man,  although  at 
the  very  point  of  death,  was  saved  and  was  abto  to  give  up  the  opiam 
habit. 

Tliere  are  hundreds  and  thousands  and  millions  of  Chinese  and  thmr 
families  sufifering  fi-cm  this  evil.    But  that  is  not  all.     Is  it  nothing 

to  us  in  this  land  to  have  created  throughout  the  whole  of 
^^r*    ^*^i^^  ^  popular  opinion  against  us  even  on  the  part  of  those 

who  have  never  directly  suffered  because  of  this  tra£EUst  In 
a  nation  such  as  the  Chinese,  this  is  a  thing  of  vast  importance,  and 
tbeie  is  nothing;  that  we  could  do  as  a  nation  that  would  more  readily  bring 
the  people  cf  China  round  to  our  side^  and  dear  away  one  of  the  greatest 

obstacles  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  on  the  part  of  that 
^i^^^xj^  pecple,  than  that  this  nation  should  rise  up  and  say  this  opium 

tra£c  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Government  shall  stop. 
Going  along  to  my  hospital  one  day  I  saw  a  Chinaman  selling  figures 
made  of  day  beautifully  painted.  They  were  selling  very  cheaply.  People 
p;is>ing  along  the  street  in  crowds  were  looking  at  them.  One,  the  figure 
of  an  Englishman,  was  conspicuous.  There  he  was  standing  with  his 
umbrella  in  one  hand, — for  we  generally  carry  an  umbrella  to  keep  off  the 
sun — and  in  the  other  a  ball  of  opium;  and  that  was  how  the  Englishman 
was  represented  to  the  Chinese  in  that  crowded  dty. 

Rev.  Ooodeve  Kabbs:    I  want  to  say  one  or  two  words.    I  have 

worked  in  this  cause  uninterruptedly  for  the   last   eight  years,  and 

it  has  given  me  intense  satisfaction  to  hear  what  has  been 

thotnfie.*'^^^  to-night,  and  how  you  have   been  disposed  to  take  it. 

But  after  all  there  is  no  use  at  all  in  simply  appUuding  that 

which  is  said  from  the  platform,  unless  you  are  pi^epared  to  do  your  part, 

and  to  do  it  earnestly  and  persistently,  until  we  get  rid  of  this  opium  curse. 

Why,  it  has  been  said  tliat  India  cannot  do  without  the  millions.    That 
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it  Doi  the  qaest&m.  India  will  have  to  do  without  the  money.  1  will  tell 
joa  why.  In  the  financial  yeikr,  which  ended  on  the  last  day  of  *March, 
there  was  a  eerious  deficit  in  the  Indian  accounts,  at  first  overstated  by  the 
at  a  million  sterling,  which  arose  from  the  falling  off 


of  the  opium  revenue.    It  is  going.    Circumstances  are  against  '^**'*^"* 


it ;  and  the  question  for  us  is — shall  we  let  it  slide  away,  or  shall 
we^  while  yet  there  is  time,  do  what  we  can  to  retrieve  the  honour  of 
our  ooontiy  and  make  an  end  of  this  great  curse  f  Shall  we  strive  to 
right  the  wrong,  or  shall  the  memory  of  that  wrong  ever  stain  our  history  ? 
It  has  been  said  to-night  that  China  is  free.  My  dear  friends,  I  have 
stodiad  this  question  with  all  the  application  that  I  can  command.  I 
have  given  a  great  deal  of  time  to  it,  and  I  am  prepared  to  affirm  that 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  say  that  China  is  free.  There  was  nothing 
done  in  the  Agreement  signed  in  1885,  miscalled  a  treaty,^^^^^^^^^ 
which  Qiina  was  not  competent  to  do  without  an  agreement  '* 

at  all,  if  she  chose.  And  China  maintained  in  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tions  that  she  was  competent  to  make  all  those  arrangements  for  herself. 
Therefore^  I  say.  do  not  depend  upon  that  statement.  Bather  depend 
upon  the  f  aet  that  the  naticmal  consdenoe  in  China  is  dead  against  this 
thinff^  and  that  when  the  fitting  time  comeSy  without  any  doubt  in  my 
mind  at  leasts  and  I  think  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  others  who  are 
eonvenant  with  the  questioni  she  will  use  her  utmiost  influence  to  be  rid  of 
the  trade. 

Xer.  Dr.  EUinwood  offered  prayer,  and  the  proceedings  were 
Inmight  to  a  close. 
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APPENDIX. 

[We  insert  here  part  of  a  paper  which  wu  read  bj  Mr.  Walker 
at  the  meeting  on  "The  Selations  of  Commerce  and  Diplomacy  to 
Christian  Missions/'  bat  iras  much  too  long  for  insertion  as  a  whole.] 

"The  business,"  says  a  distioguiiihed  preacher,  ''of  anyCSiristiaa  in 

this  world  really  is,  not  to  serve  himself  only,  or  enm  foremost  but  to 

k  hiffhsr  motiTt  ^''^  ^^  generatiQii  and  his  God.    He  serves  his^  God  lij 

Uua  thought    Serving  his  generation.  •  •  •    For  the  thought  of  gain,  thare- 

otftiii.  forei  as  a  supreme  motive  and  reward,  Clirist  wiU  sobstftato 
(if  you  will  let  Him)  this  higher  thought  of  scrvioo.  And  how  much  win 
lie  improve  }'our  business  life  by  the  transmutation  1  He  will  redeem 
xneit^autile  pursuits  from  the  s{nrit  of  mere  gixwd — the  impolae  of 
unchecked  lust  to  moke  money  as  fust  as  possible.  Ho  will  show  yoa 
that  in  trade  {as  in  mferylhmg  tUe  which  men  are  set  to  do  on  Uiis 
earth)  the  service  is  higher  and  heUsr  tfian  the  pay.  I  put  it  to  yoa 
as  men  of  business :  Do  you  reoUy  believe,  do  business  circles  in  the  Gfey 
believe,  that  the  service  yon  or  they  are  rendering  the  world  is  of  mora 
importance  than  the  return  it  may  yield  t  If  you  did,  would  it  not 
instantly  lift  your  business  on  to  a  higher  platform!  But  ia  it  noi 
true)  ...  It  only  needs  that  we  get  a  very  slight  infusion  of  tha 
Christian  spirit  for  us  to  perceive  tliat  the  nobleness — the  worth  in  thereal 
sense — of  any  transaction  does  not  lie  in  the  profit  we  gain,  but  in  the 
service  we  render  by  it.  Once  a  man  does  see  that,  business  is  a  diaaged 
thing  to  him  thenceforth.  All  suspicion  of  meanness,  of  vulgar  selfish-^ 
ness,  is  passed  away  from  it.  It  becomes  a  ministry  by  which,  quite  as  well 
as  by  any  other  calling,  a  man  like  Christ  could  glorify  his  God  and  benefit 
his  generation ;  taking  with  quiet  content  such  honest  returns  as  came  in 
natural  course  to  reward  his  labour  and  maintain  his  household.  Tha 
passion  of  the  scramble  would  be  less  hot  then,  perchance. 

The  temptation  to  trickery  and  dishonourable  advertising  and  tripping- 
up  of  others  would  be  taken  away.  The  speculative  hope  to  make  a 
sudden  fortune  at  a  lucky  stroke  would  look  out  of  place,  if 
rem^^hinw.  ^^*  unworthy.  All  that  belongs  to  the  shadier,  doubtfuller 
or  less  creditable '  styles  of  doing  business  would  be  dis- 
couraged. But  I  do  not  know  that  much  hurt  would  come  of  that :  while 
I  am  sure  every  honourable  man,  whoso  business  is  worth  doing  and 
deser\*es  its  fair  return,  would  do  his  work  with  a  serener  temper,  and  eat 
his  bread  with  a  more  cheerful  heart." 

These  are  grand  woi-ds  for  any  merchant — any  worker.    And  if  we 

get  the  spirit  of  them  into  our  hearts,  then  the  Fnnce  of  Wales'  motto^ 

"  I  serve,"  shall  be  our  motto,  and  our  places  of  business  shall 

^^^^!^   be  to  us  as  temples,  wherein  we  shall  worship  as  well  as  serva 

That  was  the  spirit,  appai*cntly,  in  which  some  of  the  early 

merchants  of  Venice  engaged  in  tlicir  business.    For  here  are  the  beautifiu 

words — **  the  first  commeix^ial  words  of  Venice,"  Mr.  Buskin  calls  them— - 

which  were  discovered  by  him  "in  her  first  church": — ^AaouHD  THtt 

TEMPLE,   LET  THE   UERCHANT's   LAW   BE  JUST,   UIS   WEIGHTS  TRUE,    AHD  BIS 

CONTRACTS  GUILELESS.'*  And  thus  WO  learn  from  Mr.  Buskin's  discovery, 
that  in  the  early  trading  days  of  Venice,  her  commerce  was  not  severed 
from  her  religion,  for  the  "  temple  "—  the  Church — was  its  centre. 
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OPEN    CONFERENCE. 


Sixth  Meeting. 

tub  statjb  of  tmb  world  a  hundred  tears  aqo  and  now 
'   as  regards  the  prospects  of  foreign  missions 

(Tuesday  afternoon^  June  12thf  in  the  Lower  Hall.) 

James  A.  Campbell^  Esq^  M.F^  £L.D.y  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Sot.  W.  8.  Swanson.    . 

Xer.  Bobert  Taylor,  of  Norwood,  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — ^The  subject  of  Confer- 
ence this  afternoon  is,  '*  The  State  of  the  World  a  Unndred  Years 
Ago  and  Now,  as  regards  the  Prospects  of  Foreign  Missions/'    This 
subject  is  to  be  treated  in  connection  with  the  circnlation  6t  the  Holy 
Scriptores,  with  Missionary  effort,  and  with  the  political  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  world.     Why,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  speak    ^  ^,0,^,^ 
of  one  hundred  years  ?    The  answer  is,  that  that  length  of  ywn«f  r«dffm 
time  covers  the  whole  history  of  the  Foreign  Missions  of    ^■•'••^ 
the  Reformed  Church.    For  two  hundred  years  after  the  Reformation 
the  Protestant  Church  in  all  its  branches  was  occupied  in  setting 
forth  the  (Gospel  in  the  various  countries  of  Christendom.     During 
the  last  hundred  years  it  has  also  been  doing  something  to  set  forth 
the  Gospel  in  the  regions  beyond.    We  are  met  to-day  to  consider 
what  the  histoiy  of  these  hundred  years  has  been  in  respect  of  Foreign 
Missions,  what  lessons  we  have  besn  taught,  what  encouragements  we 
have  received,  what  light  has  been  thrown  upon  our  present  duty  by 
the  history  of  the  past,  and  by  the  existing  condition  of  the  world  and 
of  Foreign  Missionary  enterprise.    I  will  not  encroach  upon  the  pro- 
vince of  those  who  will  open  the  Conference  by  addresses  on  the 
different  topics  already  referred  to^    I  would  make,  however,  this 
general  remark,  that  the  review  to  which  we  are  called  seems  to  direct 
our  attention  to  two  different  subjects — ^first,  to  the  state    oiM^a^^i^ 
of  the  world  as  a  field  for  Missions ;  and,  secondly,  to  the    wwu  ua 
state  of  the  Church  as  the  agency  for  Missions.    It  will     ^^"^ 
be  granted  that,  as  compared  with  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  world 


• '        is  now  open  to  Missionary  effort  as  it  was  not  before.    It  will  also  be 
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granted  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  in  some  measure  recognising  its 
duty  in  this  work.  Let  us  see  in  these  changes  the  hand  of  Almighty 
God.  It  is  He  in  Ilis  providence  who  has  opened  the  door  for  foreign 
work  in  His  name.  It  is  He  also  who  has  brought  home  to  the  hearts 
of  Christians  that  tUey  have  a  duty  to  enter  in  by  that  door  and  do 
the  work. 

I  think  there  is  perhaps  some  danger  lest,  considering  what  a 
change  has  taken  place  in  this  matter  within  the  last  hundred  years, 
we  sliould  reilcct  in  some  measure  \x\fQn  those  who  have  preceded  us, 
as  if  we,  forsooth,  had  attained  to  something  like  a  higher  spiritual 
iuteUigence  and  much  greater  zeal.  Our  circumstances 
^"^iliSm."*  ^^*^  different  from  theirs:  in  their  circumstances  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  we  should  not  have  done  as  they  did. 
Our  part  is  to  thank  God  that  our  lot  is  cast  in  a  time  when  the  Mis- 
sionary duty  of  the  Church  is  brought  homo  to  us,  and  when  the 
way  for  exercising  that  duty  is  opened  to  us,  and  to  pray  for  grace  to 
be  faithful  to  that  duty.  If  we  are  tempted  at  all  to  be  surprised 
that  the  duty  of  Foreign  Missions  did  not  sooner  force  itself  upon  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  let  us  remember  that  those 
who  come  after  us  may  have  equal  reason,  even  greater  reason,  to  be 
surprised  at  the  half-heartedness  we  have  displayed  in  discharging 
this  duty.  Our  apathy  may  be  as  great  a  wonder  to  those  who  follow 
us  as  the  inaction  of  those  of  previous  generations  can  possibly  be 
to  ourselves. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  may  I  venture  upon  the  liberty  of  saying 

The  ui  it  ^^^^  '  ^^  ^^^  think  wo  hear  enough  about  Foreign  Mis- 
ne^iecu  sioDS  from  the  pulpit?  It  is  true  we  have  Missionary 
xiMions.  sermons,  but  is  it  not  the  case  that  such  sermons  are  only 
heard  when  connected  with  collections  ?  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
matter  if  this  subject  of  Foreign  Missions  were  entirely  separated 
occasionally  from  the  idea  of  giving  money.  It  is  a  subject  that  is 
important  enough  to  stand  by  itself,  and  is  full  enough  of  lessons 
to  every  Christian  congregation,  independently  altogether  of  the 
assistance  that  the  congregation  may  be  called  upon  to  give  to  the 
cause. 

Some  time  ago  I  read  in  the  newspapers  a  most  interesting  and 

forcible  address  by  Sir  William  Hunter  on  the  beneficent  influence 

of  Missions,  an  address  which  was  given  apart  altogether 

^IqU*"**'  iTom  his  sympathy  with  the  religious  doctrine  taught. 

It  was  simply  as  a  patriot  and,  as  he  said  himself,  as  an 

Knglishman,  that  he  made  his  review.     We  must  all  feel  with  him, 

as   lie   then   expressed   himself,  that  the   Foreign   Mission   is  the 

spiritual  complement  of  England*s  instinct  for  colonial  expansion 

and  imperial  rule  ;  and  he  added,  *'  I  believe  that  any  falling  off  in 

luighind's  Missionary  effort  will  be  a  sure  sign  of  swiftly  coming 

national  decay.*'     We  sympathise  with  this  view,  but  at  the  same 

time  we  pursue  Mi.^sions  from  a  still  higher  motive,  believing  (and 

Sir  William  Hunter  agrees  with  \j^)  that  it  is  a  work  which  our  Lord 
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^        18  pleased  to  call  His  foUowers  to  nndertakey  the  object  being  to  make 
known  to  every  creatare  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

I  have  to  oill  upon  Dr.  Sutherland^  of  Canada,  to  read  a  paper. 

Devdopnufnt  and  ReauUa  of  (he  MUaianary  Idea,  espedaUy 

during  the  last  Hundred  Years. 

Ber.  A.  Sutherland,  D  J).  (Toronto,  Canada) :  By  the  Missionary 
Idea  is  meant  the  Church's  conception  of  the  spirit  of  the  great 
commission — **  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the       ^^ 
Gospel  to  every  creature."    In  the  development  of  that   bmImmt 
idea  we  shall  see  how  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  has      ^^^ 
become  the  **  greatest  among  herbs,  and  how  the  germ  of  a  Divine 
purpose  unfolds  in  wider  and  yet  wider  meanings  as  the  centuries 
V       march  their  rounds;  while  in  its  results  we  may  gauge  to  some 
extent  the  growth  of  the  Kingdom,  measure  the  responsibilities  of 
the  present  and  the  future,  and  perhaps  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  lines 
along  which  the  militant  host  must  move  for  the  spiritual  conquest 
of  the  world.    The  germinal  points  of  (3od's  providence  are  very 
minute,  but  the  circles  of  influence,  in  their  final  development^  are 
wide  as  the  universe  and  lasting  as  eternity. 

tnie  Missionaxy  Idea  was  coeval  with  Christianity;  and  from  the  days 
of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  it  became  a  dominant  force*  in  the 
Church.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  outcome  of  the 
idea  was  the  result  of  a  Divine  impulse,  and  not  of  a  human  jJ^H^H^^j^H^ 
plan.  The  primitive  disciples  had  no  thought  of  preaching  the  ."■'"■^ 
Gospel  oatside  of  Jadea  until  persecution  scattered  them  abroad.  But 
when  the  purpose  of  God  became  more  clearly  apprehended,  conoeptions  of 
)  duty  and  pri^ege  harmomsed  with  the  Divine  impulse^  and  the  Master^s 

thought  of  a  Gospel  preached  *'to  eveiy  creature^"  unfolded  its  wider 
i  /        meaning. 

For  more  than  a  century  f oll«"wing,  the  force  of  the  original  Hissionaiy 
Idea  remained  unspent,  and  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  was  correspondingly 
rapid,  but  when  doctrinal  exror  began  to  dim  the  light  of 
Divine   revelation, — when  simplicity  of  worship  gave  place  JffSSfT!*^ 
.  to  elaborate    and  imposing  ceremonial, — when  the.  Church, 

forgetful  of  her  heavenly  origin,  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  Caesar,  and  began 
,  to  assume  the  status  and  functions  of  a  kingdom  of  this  world,— the  central 
idea  receded  into  tho  background,  and  at  length  the  great  purpose  for 
which  Christ  has  planted  His  Church  in  the  world  almost  disappeared  from 
the  thought  of  Christendom.  True,  the  Missionary  Idea  still  remained, 
but  its  purpose  was  completely  changed  from  what  it  had  been  in  Apostolic 
times.  Then  the  great  aim  of  the  Church  was  to  proclaim  an  evangel ; 
now  it  was  to  spread  an  organisation.  Then  it  was  to  exalt  the  Church's 
Head ;  now  it  was  to  magnify  TTi«  body.  Then  the  message  was,  **  Behold 
the  Lamb  ! "  now  it  was,  *'  Behold  the  Church  I "  and  the  Missionary  Idea, 
which  was  designed  to  lead  men  eveiywhere  into  freedom,  beoime  a 
/         ^  synonym  for  ecclesiastical  oppression. 

y  The  Beformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  revived  the  true  Miasionaiy 

^  Idea  in  part,  but  only  in  part.    The  Gospel  was  once  more  prodaimed,  but 
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its  vorU-wide  Ifisrion  ima  TCtj  An^J  itppdMnded.    That  BcfSomiiftlia^       1 
irts  as  much  a  protest  against  snor.  as  it  iros  a  iritneas  for  trath.*  It       ' 

^  cmphssified  the  tiMm  cf  iadindoal  bsli8fBi%  but  did  not 

>*2^*22^  nonoern  itsdf  niiidA  with  their  rMpoosibilities.  It  vindicated 
the  Gospel  omstitation  cf  the  Ohristian  Cburdi  as  against  the 
nsmpatioiis  of  the  P^psflj,  bat  it  ffid  not  Aow,  with  equal  deamesi^ 
the  daty  of  the  Cbiudi  to '^preMh' the  Goipel  to  eteiy  ersatx^  Ilie 
Miaamuuy  idea  was  in  the  Oamdi  of  the  Belonnatk)n,*bai  for  weUnnifl^ 
three  hundred  yeais  it  was  held  in  g^orls^a^f^  sjid  was  harfnistTssi  aa  sed- 
eom  in  a  nummy^  hand. 

Bat  the  saoeeeding  centoiy  has  witnessed  a  devdqxnent  that 
is  witboat  a  paiallei  in  homan  liistoiy.  The  Befimnatvm  of  the 
sixteenth  centoiy  restored  to  the  (Siaich  the  immovable 
foandations  of  &riptare  doctrine;  the  revival  of  the 
eighteenth  centoiy  sent  her  finrwaid  on  her  heaven- 
appointed  mission  of  evangeliong  the  world.  .  Li  that  new  Ijfe-giving 
ataMMpheia  the  Missionaiy  genn  nnfeMed  m  woodrons  beaa^.oj'Ihe 
grain,  of  mnstszd  seed  has  araanded  .in£o  a  who^o  ftrest  of  stately 
trees  iMmath  whose  shadows  the  nations  are.gathenng  with  delighL 
At  the  beginning  of  the  centoiy  the  Missionaiy  Idea  had  to  conwrnt 
the  ridioile  of  the  world,  the  apathy  of  the  (Smich,  and  the  nn- 
comproij^ising  opposition  of  a  solid  heathendom,  and  was,  apparently, 
the  feeblest  and  most  obscore  force  of  the  am ;  to-dav  it  stands  fin«- 
most  of  idl  the  schemes  of  Christian  benevcuencei  and  challenges  the 
reipeetfiad  attentioQ  of  the  world.  And  if  the  utilitarian  spirit  <^  the 
age  demands  a  jostification  of  the  vast  appliances  and  large  ex- 
penditore  of  organised  Missionary  effort^  wd  point,'first  of  all, 
to  the  royal  law  which  stands  onrraealed  opon  the  statute-book — 
<^  Go  ye  into  all  the  worid»  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature ;  ** 
and  then  we  pomt  to  the  resalti  of  Missions,  and  say,  the  command 
and  the  results  are  a  sufficient  justification^  even  were  the 
ture  a  thoa2^andfold  more  than  it  is. 

Ihe  derelonment  of  the .  Missionaiy  Ideiei  has  brought  to  light 
truths  which  tne  Church '  haid  almost  lost  sight  of,  and  has  proved, 
with  the  deamess  of  a  demonstration,  propositions  that  were  matters 
of  coDJecture  a  hundred  years  ago. 

L  Itkoipromi  tkat  ChriiUan  Jfi$non$  are  the  beti  paying  mUerprite 
ifUa  which  men  er  Chwnhee  can  put  their  numey.  An  illustration  will 
make  this  dear.  In  the  United  States  there  has  been  ex- 
pended upon  Indian  wars,  according  to  the  testimony  of  eminent 
Americana^  over  S500,000,000.  Another  American,  npeak- 
ing  of  the  Korth-Westcm  States  and  territories,  put  the  facts  tersely  by 
saTiv  that  every  Indian  who  had  been  shot  down  by  the  troops  repr^ 
sentsd  an  expenditore  of  S100,000.  Across  the  national  boundary,  in 
^.  Canadian  temtoiy,  there  are  similar  tribes  of  Indians,  and 

,  TlMiiilii  these^  a  few  years  sgo^  sarrendered  to  tUe  Canadian  Gkmm- 
meat^  for  a  small  consideration,  a  tract  of  beautif ally  fertile  coantiy  wUdi, 
igtsMng  rooghly,  estendao^e  thoosand  miles  from  east  to  west  by'flve 
hB^kca  adles  &tna  south  to  nocth ;  and  this  was  done  without  oonlKc^ 
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without  bloodshed^  without  quarrel  of  any  kind.  Again,  I  ask  why  tho 
difference  f  And  again  there  is  but  one  answer, — ^in  ono  case  the  emigrant 
and  the  soldier  went  first;  in  tho  other  case  the  Missionary  went  first. 
Bat  was  thero  not  a  revolt  subsequently  among  the  Indian  tribes  in  the 
Canadian  North- West  ?  I  answer,  there  was  a  local  revolt  of  French  half- 
castes^  who  had  been  under  the  teaching  of  the  Jesuits,  with  whom  a  few 
bands  of  Pagan  Indians  joined ;  but  let  me  emphasise  the  fact,  that  not 
one  Indian  member  or  adherent  of  any  Protestant  Mission  was  implicated 
in  that  revolt;  and,  furthermore,  it  was  the  determined  stand  of  the 
Oiristian  Indians  on  the  side  of  law  and  order,  that  prevented  the  spread 
of  the  revolt  among  all  the  tribes.  To  suppress  that  revolt,  local  though 
it  was,  it  cost  the  Canadian  Government  some  S7,000,000 ;  but  it  was  due 
to  Christian  Missions  that  it  did  not  reach  vastly  larger  proportions,  and 
that  it  did  not  cost  a  much  larger  amount.  And  had  the  Churches  only 
poshed  their  Mission  work  among  the  Indians  on  a  lai'ger  scale  before  white 
settlement  began,  there  would  have  been  no  revolt  at  all. 

2.  It  has  proved  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  orUy  power 
that  can  cope  stLCcessfuUy  with  heathenism  on  its  own  ground. 
If  there  be  any  other  power,  let  its  advocates  sho^  when   Yh9W9ap9a 
and  where  it  has  succeeded,  and  let  them  also  show  when      Agaiiist 
and  where  the  Gospel  has  failed.    There  are  those  in  "'••♦'^•"'^ 
whom  '^  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought "  who  say  that  Christian 
Missions  are  a  failure.      If  this  be  so,  the  statement  should  be 
SQsoeptible  of  easy  proof,  for  such  a  thing  could  not  happen  ''in  a 
comer."    Let  the  tuivocates  of  a  non-Christian  civilisation  show  us, 
if  they  can,  a  single  people  whom  it  has  raised  from  bar-  voa-ohrutiam 
barism ;  let  them  show  us  a  people  whom  it  has  not  made  «iviiiutiM. 
worse.    On  the  other  hand,  let  them  point,  if  they  can,  to  a  single 
people  where  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  fairly  tried,  who 
have  not  been  elevated  and  made  better  thereby.    The  world  has 
yet  to  show  the  first  instance  where  the  Gospel  has  fairly  coped  with 
heathenism  and  has  failed  ;  and  it  has  yet  to  show  the  first  instance 
in  which  a  godless  civilisation  has  tried  its  hand  and  has  succeeded. 

One  of  the  most  marked  illustrations  of  these  statements  which  history 
affords,  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  India.     There  a  vast  heathen  popula- 
tion, with  a  civilisation  as  advanced  as  heathenism  can  give, 
came  under  the  control  of  a  nominally  Christian  power,  but  a    ^°?^^ 
power  which  for  many  years  made  the  tremendous  mistake  of 
ignoring  Christianity  in  its  government  of  India.     The  experiment  was 
tried  on  a  large  scale,  and  under  favourable  circumstances ;  but  the  result 
in  India  was  much  the  same  as  in  Ephesus,  eighteen  centuries  before, 
when  a  spurious  Christianity  undertook  to  cope  with  Satanic  power,  "  tho 
man  in  whom  the  evil  spirit  was  leaped  upon  them,  and,"  for  a  time  at 
least,  ''  prevailed  against  them^  "  and  in  the  terrible  sacrifice  of  blood  that 
went  smoking  up  to  heaven  from  the  sands  of  India,  Grod  wrote  His  verdict 
upon  a  godless  civilisation  and  a  godless  education. 

But  since  the  Gospel  has  had  fi*ee  course  in  India, — since  Christian 
Missionaries  have  been   permitted   to  prosecute  their  work  Amarrciioiu 
without   let   or    hindrance, — there  has  been    a    marvellous      «k*«i«« 
coange^  which  thoughtful  and  honest  men  do  not  hesitate  to  attribuui 
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to  its  proper  caufe.  Oovemment  reports  call  atlention  to  the  bone* 
iJi'ciit  eflVvt^  of  CluiKtian  teaching  upon  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
hoii:>.l  conditions  cf  the  people;  officiaii^  high  in  rank,  give  concurrent 
to>tiii:ony;  unprejudiced  travellon  become  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  what 
Chii>iianity  has  accomplished;  and — most  significant  of  all— educated 
natives  >vho  are  not  Chnstians^  but  who  know  the  inner  life  of  the  people^ 
and  are  Avatching  with  keen  eyes  the  drift  ct  ffreat  social  forces^  dadare 
emphatically  that  the  old  religious  systems  are  mnned  to  pass  away;  not 
1  t'fcre  an  extending  commerce,  not  before  intelleetual  culture  merelj,  not 
befcre  a  growing  civilisation,  but  before  the  spreading  leaven  d  GkMpel 
tiuth  ;  and  that  (whetherit  be  forweal  orwoe  Uieyknow  not)  the  leligMm 
of  J(  f us  of  Nazareth  must  dominate  the  life  and  thought  of  India  in  the 
ccmicg  time. 

3.  It  has  Bhown  that  OoJFa  order  of  ihe  Gospel  firsts  is  <&e  wisest 

and  the  best.  There  are  those  who  say,  "  C&vilise  the  heathen  first 
Ged-t  order  ^^^  coDvort  them  afterwaids ; "  but  this  is  to  reverse 
the  beet,  the  Dlvioe  order^  and  that  is  never  safe.  He  who  com- 
manded His  disciples  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature^  well 
knew  that  that  Gospel  had  in  it  the  seeds  of  the  only  tme  and 
enduring  civilisation,  and  that  He  who  would  promote  the  last  must 
])reach  the  first.  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  remedy  for 
the  world's  needs,  and  it  requires  no  adventitious  aids  of  ootwaxd 
civilisation  to  pioneer  its  way  or  to  supplement  its  weakness. 

4.  It  has  brought  cLearly  to  light  the  Church's  responeibilitjf  for 
the  world's  evangelisation.     The  thought  of  the  past  threw  the 

The  choith's  responsibility  npon  God ;  the  thought  or  to-day  throws 
reipouibiuty.  it  upou  mcu.  Tho  Christian  thought  of  the  past  con- 
cerned itself  chiefly  with  the  Divine  decrees ;  the  Christian  thought 
of  the  present  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  man's  duty.  And  in  this 
develo]>ment  of  thought  it  is  becoming  clearer  every  day  that  Christ 
has  laid  upon  His  Church  the  duty  of  evangelising  the  world.  It  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  what  God  might  have  done,  it  is  a  question 
of  what  He  has  done. 

5.  It  has  made  clear  the  fact  that  ihe  power  latent  in  the  Churches^ 
ifjnoj.€rly  utilised  and  directed,  wouCi  be  amply  svfficientfor  the 

Sufficient    ^I^^dy  evavgelisation  of  the  tvorld.    This  is  shown  by  the 
power  ia  the  a^tonishing  results  of  Missionary  effort  in  the  last  bimdred 
churth.     years, — astonishing,  that  is,  in  view  of  the  small  force 
em])loyed  and  the  limited  resources  at  command. 

Within  the  century,  Missions  have  virtually  solved  the  problem  of  the 

moral  regeneration  of  India.     Churches  have  been  multiplied ;  hundreds 

of  thousands  converted ;  education  extended ;  infanticide  pro- 

Atntaij*%   hibited ;  Sutteeism  abolished ;  ^government  support  withdrawn 

^^^  frcm    idolatxy;  caste  broken   down,  at  least  in  part;  and 

heathenism    eveiywhere  on  the   wane.     In   China   similar 

results  have  been  achieved,  if  not  on  so  grand  a  scale.    The  sea  coast 

provinces   are   occupied,    and    scores  of    Missionaries   have 

^^''^      penetrated  the  interior ;  and,  but  for  the  enmity  excited  by 

the  infamous  opium  traffic,  the  end  of  this  century  might  have 
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Ohina  evmngaliaed.    Within  the  period  already  mentioned  Africa  has  been 
endided  with  a  halo  of  light,  and  throughout  its  gloomy 
I      interior,  in  the  track  of  William  Taylor,  and  of  the  Missionaries      ^A^>*^ 
on  the  Congo,  points  of  brightness  are  visible  amid  the  darkness,  like  the 
^    watdifires  of  an  invading  host,  telling  that  the  advance  guard  of  the 
Christian  army  is  already  in  possession.    And  that  which  is  true  of  the 
contiDents  is  trae  of  the  islands.     Madagascar   is  largely   y|,^^,u.^. 
evangelised,  and  the  principal  groups  of  the  South  Seas  are 
»  won  tor  C9irist.    Japan  is  open  to  Western  thought  and  Western  religion. 
Formosa  has  been  pre-empted  for  truth  and  freedom.     The  continent 
iriand  of  Australia  is  peopled  by  Anglo-Saxon  Chri^ians.    New  Zealand 
.    is  following  in  its  wake.     The  ^ndwich  group  is  completely  Christianised. 
Osylon  and  Java  have  received  the  light.     That  noble  institution,  the 
Britiflh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  is  a  fruit  of  the  Missionary  Idea,  and 
throogh  its  instrumentality  God's  word  speaks  to-day  in  the  ears  of  almost 
every  nation  under  heaven. 

In  the  further  development  of  the  Missionary  Idea  three  great 
tasks  await  the  Church.  The  first  is,  to  ccTiquer  apathy  aTtdworlcUi" 
nesB  at  home.  The  achievements  of  the  past  in  Mission  Apathy  at 
work  have  but  prepared  the  way.  The  world  is  now  open.  !»»•• 
Volunteers  are  multiplying.  Within  the  past  two  years  over  two 
thousand  of  the  choice  young  men  of  American  and  Canadian  colleges 
have  offered  themselves  for  the  foreign  field.  All  this  indicates  an 
awakening  for  which  we  give  thanks  to  God ;  but  if  the  army  is  to 
be  placed  upon  a  war  footing,  there  must  be  a  complete  reorganisation 
of  commissariat. 

TkB  amount  now  contributed  for  Missions — over  £2,000,000  annually-^ 
aeems  large,  and  compared  with  what  was  given  but  a  few  years  ago,  it 
is  large ;  but  it  represents  such  a  fraction  of  the  Church's  ability,  that  it  is 
cause  for  shame  rather  than  congratulation.  In  the  grace  of  giving  the 
Oinrch  has  not  yet  learned  to  measure  up  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
boor.  A  very  simple  calculation  will  place  this  in  a  clear  light.  Suppose 
we  put  the  number  of  Protestants  who  are  able  to  give  something  for  the 
nipport  of  Missions  at  forty  millions,  and  suppose  we  put  that  something 
at  the  modest  sum  of  one  penny  a  week,  and  we  shall  have  nearly 
nine  millions  sterling  as  the  result,  or  four-fold  the  present  givings  of 
the  Church  for  Missions.  Said  I  not  well  that  the  first  task  awaiting  the 
CSiurch  is  to  conquer  apathy  and  worldliness  at  home  I  ^^__ 

The  second  task  is,  to  check  the  achemea  of  the  Jesuit,  In  the 
great  work  of  the  world's  evangelisation,  the  Church  has  no  foe  at  all 
comparable  with  the  Jesuit.  Atheism  may  rail  at  a  God  it  knows 
not,  and  infidelity  carp  at  a  revelation  it  has  not  studied ;  agnosticism 
may  strive  to  infect  others  with  the  ignorance  of  which  seiMmetof 
it  is  80  vain,  and  materialistic  science  may  burrow  in  the  tht  Jesuit. 
dust  in  search  of  light  which  it  cannot  see  in  the  stars ;  but  these  are 
s  all  guerilla  bands  who,  although  they  pick  off  a  straggler  here  and 
there,  cannot  stay  for  an  hour  the  advance  of  the  main  army.  With 
'     the  Jesuit  it  is  different. 

^  '        He  belongs  to  a  vast  army,  solid,  compact,  thoroughly  officered  and 
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supplied  with  ezhaustlesB  mmiilMM  cf  war.    Drivon  from  one  natkm  Iw 
quickly  organiseii  his  scattered  foreee  in  another,  and  from  genetatkn  to  " 
generation,  from  century  to  eentorjr,  never  changee  and  never  fotgeUi      j 
Supple  in  methods,  fertile  in  expediently  swayed  ever  by  the  vidons  maxim 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means^  doming  Divine  prerogattves  and  a  Divine    «, 
commission,  the  power  of  the  Jesuit  eveiywhere  oonfronte  the  Ghnroh  of 
the  linng  God.    He  aims  at  universal  oonqoest  not  for  the  Gospel  but  tor 
the  Papacy.    He  seeks  to  recover  the  ground  whidi  Borne  has  hMt^  and     ' 
would  fain  put  back  the  shadow  on  the  dial  of  homan  piogiess  by  half  a  ,    / 
dozen  centuries.    He  sqeks  to  omtrol  the  world's  edueataon  that  he  may        | 
enslave  the  world's  thought;  to  subordinate  human  goveramente  ton     » 
government  which  he  falsely  calls  Divine;  to  make  the  (&uidi  anpiemo  in    r 
every  sphere,  religious,  social  and  political,  and  civil  government  the  ear*    *    • 
vant  of  its  will    Other  forms  of  anperstition  and  error  are  dai^[erous^  and 
they  antagonise, — some  in  one  way,  some  in  another,— the  enlightemaent 
and  welfare  of  the  race ;  but  Jesuitism  overtone  them  all,  and  stands 
forth,  in  its  nature  and  its  aims,  an  organised  conspiracy  against  the  * 
liberties  of  mankind.    How  this  sinister  power  is  to  be  met  time  will  not 
permit  me  to  tell ;  but  this  mudi  I  may  say,  that  a  foe  whose  main  strength    ( 
IS  in  its  unity  is  not  likely  to  be  overeome  by  a  divided  FMestantiiBn.    < 
Scattered  forces  make  a  feeUehnprsssion ;  divided  plans  invite  defeat.    If 
we  would  conquer  in  this  war  we  must  move  together,  and  in  our  move- 
ments must  manifest  a  patience^  a  heroism,  a  devotion,  equal  to  anything 
the  Jesuit  can  claim. 

The  third  and  most  important  task  which  awaits  the  Ghnrcb,  is 
an  advaTice  all  along  the  line  upon  the  eolid  ranks  of  huMewUm. 

On  the  day  of  a  great  battle,  upcm  the  inues  of  which  hung  the 
liberties  of  Europe,  the  troope  on  one  side  were  kept  for  long  hour%  raiefly 
on  the  defensive.    **  Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell,''  they  lay  prone  behind 
elopes  and  hedgerows,  and  bore,  with  stoical  fortitude,  the  tempest  of  iron         ' 
hail ;  assailed  by  hordes  of  cavalry,  they  formed  in  solid  squares  tiiat  flung       * ' 
back  the  charging  squadrons  as  rocks  fling  back  the  sea.    Ghrand  was  the 
^^^^^^^^exiiubition  of  unflinching  courage^  but  grander  still  was  the  ^ 
opoB       stem  self-control  which  held  the  ranks  in  check  till  the  decisive      , 

Wath— ina.  moment  came.  On  an  eminence  overlooking  the  field  the 
commander-in  chief  sat  upon  his  horse,  silent,  immovable^  as  if  man  and  * 
horse  alike  were  cast  in  bronze.  Right  well  he  knew  that  every  gallant 
heart  in  his  army  was  burning  with  scarce  restrained  eagerness  to  charge 
the  foe ;  but  he  knew  the  hour  was  not  yet,  and  to  every  appeal  for  rein- 
forcements, or  for  permission  to  advance,  he  returned  but  one  order, 
**  Steady  !  stand  firm !  "  But  before  the  shades  of  night  descended,  there 
came  a  moment  when  that  watchful  eye  caught  a  gleam  of  helmets  and  a 
flash  of  spears  which  told  that  reinforcements  were  at  hand.  Then  the 
gaunt  form  rose  in  the  stirrups,  and  from  the  compressed  lips  came  the  ' 
order,  so  impatiently  awaited  through  all  that  tenible  conflict,  "  Let  the 
whole  line  advance ! " 

There  is  a  lesson  here  for  the  Christians  of  to-day.     Hitherto  the  Church        j 

^^      .     has  been  employed  chiefly  in  skirmishing  abroad  and  fortifying  * 
M  a»      &t  home.    She  has  sent  out  reconnoitring  parties,  surveyed      > 

utnur^.    the  enemy's  position,  taken  some  prisoners,  and  captured  a  few     ^  « 
strongholds ;  but  her  forces  are  scattered,  and  the  advance  guard  is  too    . 


».'    • 
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distant  Cram  the  main  army.    The  Church  cannot — dare  not--call  hack  the 
'  tMg,  and  the  only  alternative  is  to  bring  up  the  troops.    There  are  signs 
ihat  thiaxwill-badone.    The  conviction  grows  that  we  have  been  acting  too 
ibiidi  on  the  defensiva 

Onoe  it  was  thought  that  our  home  populations  were  all  the 
CSiurches  could  grapple  with,  and  that  infidelity  held  the  citadel ; 
bat  to-day  it  is  seen  that  infidelity  is  but  an  advanced  earth-work,  and 
^  the  Malakoff  of  heathenism  is  the  real  key  of  the  position.    "The 
army  that  remains  in  its  entrenchments,"  said  a  fetmous  general,  "  is 
already  beaten^"  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Church.    There 
wnt/b  be  a  concentration  of  forces.    The  army  must  be  placed  upon 
a  war  footing.    Let  the  battalions  draw  nearer  together,  and  let  all 
internal  conflicts  cease  in  the  presence  of  the  common  foe.    The  day 
of  decisive  batUe  is  near ;  the  crisis  of  Missions  is  at  hand.    To 
shrink  would  be  cowardice;  to  counsel  retreat  would  be     q,j^^ 
treason;  to  turn  our  swords  against  each  other  would  be   MiMiMuat 
rankest  folly  and  siiL    Shoulder  to  shoulder  let  us  stand,      ^**'* 
while  with  ears  and  hearts  attent  we  listen  for  our  Captain's  welcome 
mandate,  "  Let  the  whole  line  advance ! " 

The  Bible  a  Hvmd/red  Years  Ago  and  Now. 

Bev.  W.  Wright,  D J).  (Superintendent,  Editorial  and  Translating 
Department,  B.F.B.S.):  The  circulation  of  the  Bible  a  hundred 
years  ago  and  now,  is  the  subject  allotted  to  me  in  the  programme 
of  this  meeting,  and  I  understand  that  I  am  expected  to  place  in 
sharp  contrast  the  position  of  the  Bible  at  those  two 
periods.  As  I  have  to  deal  chiefly  with  fects,  I  shall  take  "'^•^ 
as  my  starting-point  the  jear  1804,  a  year  consecrated  in  secular 
history  by  the  founding  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ; 

.'  and  for  the  sake  of  definite  contrast  I  shall  take  the  work  carried 
out  by  the  Bible  Society  during  the  past  ten  years  under  my  own 
superintendence,  and  all  within  the  range  of  my  own  observation. 
The  time  at  my  disposal  does  not  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  splendid 
services  and  brotherly  co-operation  of  the  other  great  Bible  Societies 
in  Europe  and  America ;  but  I  think  it  will  hgi  found  that  what  is 
true  of  the  great  central  Society  will  be  true  in  proportion  of  the  ' 
other  Societies. 

In  the  year  1804  there  were  in  the  world,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
considerably  under  fifty  versions  of  the  Word  of  Grod.  That  was  the 
sum  total  accomplished  by  the  Christian  Church  during  the  first 
eighteen  centuries.  All  the  efibrts  of  translation  and  revision  were 
carried  on  during  those  centuries  within  the  limits  of  fifty  vtnioBt  ia 
languages.  During  the  ten  years  for  which  we  have  com-  "oiaadoow. 
plete  statistics,  the  Bible  Society  has  been  engaged  in  the  translation 
and  revision  of  the  Scriptures  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  languages. 
Thus,  the  care  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  first  eighteen  cen- 

'  tories  of  the  Christian  era  w^s  limited  to  less  than  fifty  versions — the 
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care  of  the  Bible  Sodeijr  dnring  the  past  ten  yean  waa  exteuM  to 
one  hundred  and  afztjHlix  irenioiia.  The  fint  eighteen  oentntiaa 
prodaced  less  than  fifty  neir  veniona.  The  mat  ten  yean  haa  [»>• 
duced  through  this  one  QQciet)r  no  leas  than  nftj-aiz  new  TeraioDa^  to 
which  may  be  added  five  or  dz  finr  the  oorrant  year.  Thnatho 
number  of  new  versiima  nrodOioe^  by  the  Bible  Society  dnrinff  the 
past  ten  years  is  gr^a^r  toan  iikb  nnmber  fwodiieed  by  the  Chrutiaa 
Church  during  the  fiiit  dgfateen  handled  yearn  of  the  Ghriatian  en. 
We  live  in  an  affe  of  pnogieaa,  bnfc  it  aaema  to  me  that  there  ia  no 
department  of  human  actinty  in  which  e  nune  atartling  vatfo  of 
progress  can  be  shown  than  tit  the  work  of  tranalation  and  leriaion 
carried  on  by  the  Bible  Se{slety. 

Nor  is  the  contrast  between  the  firat  eighteen  hundred  yearn  and 
the  last  ten  years  mora  atriking  aa  regardiB  quantity  than  qualitv. 
All  honour  to  Jerome,  who  worked  in  a  cave,  and  who  gave  the  Latin 
Bible  to  the  western  world.  -  **  Homo  doctiasimoa  et  <»nniam  trinm 
linguarum  peritus,"  aooording  to  St.  Angoatine.  He  did  the  work 
weU  that  came  to  his  hand--ue  woik  tut  the  (Smreh  of  hia  time 
Qvauty  ftf  th«  required.  But  hia  tranalaUim,  notwithatanding  hia  Jewidi 
▼entoai.  tcachor,  was  poor,  haphazard  work  comparra  with  the 
scientific  precision  of  our  modem  Miaaionaries  in  rendering  the  Word 
of  God.  When  Miesrob  the  Armenian  wished  to  give  the  BiUe  to 
his  people,  he  was  obliged  to  send  hia  pupila  to  Alexandria  to  acquire 
the  requisite  Greek  to  usderatand  the  Septoagint.  So  Geoqpan 
voung  men  went  to  Greece  to  learn  the  Greek  language  before  trana- 
iating  the  Greek  Bible  into  Georgian.  Now  the  flower  of  onr 
universities  ^o  forth  to  the  various  Mission-fielda  with  the  mental 
furniture  and  the  critical  apparatus,  which  enable  them  not  only  to 
appreciate,  but  to  produce  scientific,  idiomatic,  and  accurate  veraiona 
of  the  Word  of  God. 

Let  none  despise  the  uneducated  Missionaries  who  go  forth,  with 
hearts  full  of  love,  to  tell  the  simple  story  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to 
the  "  common  people  who  hear'  them  gladly  " — but  there  is  cause  for 
joy  in  the  Church  of  Christ  when  our  polished  scholars  go  forth  to 
the  heathen.  If  on  arri\ing  they  find  a  poor  translation,  Uke  Bishop 
Steere  of  the  Universities'  Mission,  they  make  a  better.  If  there 
if  no  translation,  like  Mr.  Batchelor  of  the  Church  Missionary  Sociey, 
among  the  Ainu,  they  make  one.  If  the  version  is  very  good,  but 
ought  to  be  better,  like  Mr.  Cousins  of  the  London  Missionary 
xuiiocary  Socicty  and  his  colleagues  in  Madagascar,  they  revise  and 
tnntuttfs.  perfect  it.  Where  there  is  no  written  language,  like  the 
Presbyterian  Missionaries  in  the  New  Hebrides,  or  Mr.  Calvert  of 
Fiji  present  to-day,  they  catch  the  sounds  from  the  lips  of  the  people, 
and  fix  the  winged  words  in  permanent  form.  They  pluck  the 
flowerets  of  savage  speech  and  Weave  them  into  chaplets  for  the  King 
of  kings.  All  the  scholarly  Missionaries  of  the  different  Missiona 
become  philologists  in  the  service  of  the  Bible  Society,  in  the  service 
of  God,  and  hence  the  ratio  of  progress  in  translation  and  revision, 
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It  ii  said  that  there  were  about  five  or  six  million  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  world  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  I  do  not 
thinjc  that  anything  beyond  an  amiroximation  is  po^ble  on  this 

nuliioi 


point.  But  taking  the  five  or  six  millions  as  a  reasonable  ^>proxima- 
**  tion,  we  are  safe  in  declaring  that  more  copies  of  the  ZMWM«f 
SeriptoreSy  in  whole  or  in  part,  were  put  into  circulation  tiiMUttei. 
last  year  than  existed  in  the  whole  world  when  the  Society  began  its 
opentions.  Add  to  the  four  millions,  or  thereaboutSi  circulated  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  the  copies  put  into  circulation 
bj  the  other  sixty  Bi^le  Societies  last  year,  and  you  have  *  much 
kurger  sum  total  than  existed  in  the  whole  world  at  the  beginning  of 
''  the  century.  Take  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  Society  alone  during 
the  ten  years  in  questioUi  and  you  have  34,512y517|  or  five  or  six 
times  as  many  copies  as  existed  in  the  world  when  the  Bible  Society 
began  its  beneficent  work.  And  just  as  the  power  of  producing  is 
increased  and  increasingi  so  the  means  of  distribution  are  multifmed 
and  multiplying.  All  tiie  Missionaries  of  all  the  Missionary  Societies 
become  so  many  living  channels  for  the  distribution  of  the  bookn 
From  the  vexy  character  of  their  work  they  must  use.  and  distribute 
the  books.  They  are  the  tools  by  which  alone  they  are  able  to  ply 
their  calling. 

In  addition  to  the  MissionarieSi  the  Society  has  an  army  of  five  or 
six  hundred  colporteurs.  These  are  mosUy  humble  men 
who  have  been  called  into  the  light,  and  devote  them- 
Jelves,  in  the  service  of  the  Society,  to  carry  the  light  to  their 
brethren  and  countrymen  who  still  sit  in  darkness.  In  all  zones  and 
^dimes,  when  we  sleep  and  while  we  wake,  these  men  arise  with  the 
.new  day,  and  through  them  our  blessed  Lord  knocks  at  men's  doors. 
In  the  work  of  each  of  these  men  Christ's  words  are  fulfilled, "  Behold, 

^    .     I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock.''    These  are  agencies  which  did  npjt 

^  (/*    exist  to  any  appreciable  extent  one  hundred  years  ago.    The  multi- 
■     plication  of  Missionaries  and  the  creation  of  an  orgimised  army  <of 

d       colporteurs  is  the  work  of  these  later  years.  -  • 

I  In  addition  to  these  agencies,  tried  by  time  and  tested  by  expeci« 

ence,  the  Bible  Society  has  during  the  past  ten  years  enlisted  Zraana 

'  i  women  through  the  various  Missionary  Societies  into  its  service. 
About  two  hundred  of  these  women  are  now  engaged  ingaMAvi^n 
that  most  womanly  work  of  canying  the  message  of  merer  ■■^  ^ 
to  tiieir  less  enlightened  sisters.  '*  Only  orienUd  women  I '^  says  some 
one  not  accustomed  to  take  a  profound  view  of  things.  Yes,  only 
oriental  women — the  younger  sisters  of  the  Marthas  and  Marys  who 
lutened  and  served,  who  followed  Christ's  footsteps  as  He  went  Jibout 
doing  good,  and  who  reproduced  Christ's  love  in  acts  of  charity  and 
mercy  done  to  Christ  Himself.  The  Missionaries  cast  theBr  pearls 
^  often  before  swine  in  the  thronging  bazaars — ^they  sowed  often  in  the 
cheeiless  east  wind;  but  these  oriental  women  go  to  the  women  in 
the  sednsion  of  the  zenana  and  the  harem,  and  they  sow  the  seed 
of  the  kingdom  at  the  fountain  and  source  of  the  &mily  and  natioiu 
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'  Other  fiidlities  for  drcnUtin^  tlie  Word  of  God  might  be  pointed 

out,'  A  hundred  yean,  ago' Macadam  had  not  tanghtthe'vorld-'to 

oov      moke  nwds,  and  looomotion  from  place  to  place  was  mort 

fcrtw--  difficult  A  hundred  yearH  ago  Bailing-ihips  were  elow: 
oncertain,  and  dangerons. ;  Now  few  places  lie  beyond  the  Hcream' of 
the  lailway-whistle,  and  the  majori^  of  the  world's  great  ahipa  ard 
under  the  British  fl^.  All  these  are  so  many  lines  on  which  ih«^ 
message  may  nm.'"T1ie'ooDtxast  between  the  cost  ofBibles  now  mid'  ^,  I 
•  hmtdredyeanagoiie^nallypleasing.'  Eve^  one  knows  howideaif 
KUes  weres hmtdred years' s^»— now  the  poorest  'may  possess-tb^ 
mti  Word  of  Oodf'either'  by  gift  or  pordhaae.  And  notwith^ 
standiDg  the  establishment  of  costly  agencies,  and  th^ 

J  in'.the-price  of  many  oommoditieB,  ereiy  7^.  of'  freft       . 

cootribotionB  to  ^e  Society  last  year  placed  one  portion  of  the  8ai^  j  / 
tores,  in  whole  OT  in  part,  in  the'lundi  of  the ' pec^le.  T&liAag^aiL'iy 
sfioage  of  the  last  five  years^  I  find  that  the  Society  has  drctnatect^j 
ttMi  cqry-of  the  Scnptani^'in  whole '(^  in  pairtj- for ,  eveiyrS^^ 
tfobnrted'tbifttjtheClhiiBtiaiCptibllO:';'^'    H'--»  ;-■;;  ■-^Sar" 

JftMunw  a  EwndreA  Ytain  Ago'amA  JVov.,^, "., 

'     ib.   Oeoiga    Smttll,'  CX&>''I>LJ).    (SecE^ttAry;  Fre^'GhTircr^ 
Seottand  Foreign  Mis^ona  Granmittee) :  It  was  in  1£88,  the  yetff^l 
,,^       the  destruction  of  fthe ' Spanish  Armada,  which  Bome^ll ' 
now  eommemoiating,  ^lat-  Sir  Walter  Baletgh  gave  £U 
to  the  Virginia  Company,  'avowedly  "fbr^'tbe'^iropagatioQ  'Of>  ' 
Oizistisn  religion  in  that  settlement."    In  16Q8,' William  lit  ini 

■' dooed  the  revolution  era  of'libertT.  and  'progress  &on 

,'  ■■•.r"^-  whkhHiteiona-datej'lhfi  ^doseof  John  EUot^  work,' thi 
•etivity  of  Bobert  Boyle,-  and  the'-enlightened  Charter  (1698)  whio^ 
;|pMivided  ftaHisrianaries-asweU  as  bhaplains  and  teachers  settlingiA^ 
Uia  East  Indiea.  But  reacticm  set  in  thexe,  the  War  of  Independence 
in  time  stopped  the  evangelisation  of  the  Red  Indiana  of  America, 
'and  the  eighteenth cento^ became  synonymoos  with  spiritual  death. 
Hie  few  ^Nlly  pet^le  wlu>  sought  to  evangelise  the  world  h^  to  ' 
-leave  the  Churaie^  practically,  as  the  Pietists,- Moravians,  and  iletho- 
dista.  ./ntefinteongfat,  through  i>mmarit,  to  gain  over  the  Dravidlan 
ncee  of  South  bidia,  with  the  marvellous  result  of  fonning  Christiali ' 
OMnmunities,  the  members  of  which  in  a  century  have  grown  to  nearly 
balf  a  millioDL  The  Moravians  carried  on  their  noble  wwlc  -among 
dying  Tsees.  Fmn  them  sprang  Missions  to  t^  negroes  of  AmBritft. 
1^.  C(^  and-'Jofan'WesleylMmed'the'^BeeTet'of  .Homo  Uifldod|,^^\ 
•ha.  ■  ■  ■»  '-'■-■  "■-  -.  •■'  ■--ii'-'  ■-..■'v..-^.Vi^..,.-  r.ii:  l-,".rijiji^''"|  L 
'  By  1788  the  wtrid  was  ready  to'  enter  on  »  new!era,'apintiial,  11 
"political,  oommerciaL''  It-waa  the  dawn  ofthe  French  Bevolntion,  ,  '^  1 
''  '  BM.  ^  modem' Enrc^.-of  the  United  States  (^'A^mtficSf-iof  /  /I 
^■«>*«^'  the  glorious  fotorewhioh  is'olowly  unfddinfp^iUbaBataUi:-'.  ^2 
•lAiierioa.     Jt  wa»then  that^WUbafotee  and  Vitfyw^^C   *  ' 
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I  behind  tbem,  first  oommitted  Ghreat  Britain  to  the  abolition  of 
slftvery.    It  was  then  that  modem  Missions  were  planned, 
althoagh  1792,  four  years  after,  is  the  date  of  the  foundation       ^^^ 

,  of  the  first  English  Missionary  Society.  In  1788,  Charles  Grant,  who 
roee  to  be  head  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  father  of  Sir  Robert 
Grant  and  Lord  Glenelg,  did  two  great  things.  He  urged  Charles 
Simeon  to  send  out  English  Missionaries  to  Benares,  and  promised  to 

•  sapport  them,  while  he  actually  did  support  the  first  Medical  Mis- 
sionary, John  Thomas.  He  began  to  write  his  once  famous,  and  now 
too  little  known,  *^  Observations  on  the  Asiatic  Subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  Particularly  with  Respect  to  Morals,"  which  Parliament  pub- 
lished in  1813.  But  Simeon  failed  to  find  one  Englishman  who 
woald  go  out  as  a  Missionary,  and  Grant  wrote,  ^'  I  had  formed  the 
dedgn  of  a  Mission  to  Bengal ;  Providence  reserved  that  honour  for 
the  Baptists.'*  His  offer,  however,  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  a  few  years  afterwards. 

That  same  year  William  Carey  completed  his  '^  Enquiry  into  the 
ObligationB  of  Christians  to  use  Means  for  the  Conversion  of  the 
Hindiis,"  and  left  Moulton  for  Leicester.  This  year  1888 
may  be  pronounced  the  first  centenary  of  modem  Missions 
in  Uieir  design,  while  2nd  October^  1892,  will  be  observed  as  the  first 
centenary  in  fiBLct. 

Hie  hundred  years  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  periods. 
The.  half  century,  fiK)m  1788  to  1838,  was  the  winter  of  soil  prepara- 
tion.   The  twenty  years  1838  to  1858  was  the  time  of  Thmpnioda 
seed-eowing.    The  thirty  years  since  the  close  of  the  *■  *^  •«»*«»y* 
Indian  Mutiny  have  produced  the  first-fruits  of  a  certain  harvest. 

I.  A  hundred  yean  ago  the  ChrUUan  Churcfies  were  asleep.    Now,  the 
Ibraign  Missionaxy  duty,  having  been  used  by  God  to  awake  them  all, 
without  exception,  has  become  the  stimulus  and  the  measure 
of  their  q>iritual  lif  ^  their  ecclesiastical  activity,  their  scriptural  J^Sn!^^ 
purity,  their  extension  even  within  Cluistendom  itself.     Wliat 
Androw  Fuller  confessed  of  himself,  in  1789,  when  compelled  to  join  in  the 
ICssion  enterprise,  is  typical  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church :  **  Before  this 
I  did  little  but  pine  over  my  misery,  but  since  I  have  betaken  myself  to 
greater  activity  for  God,  my  strength  has  been  recovered  and  my  soul 
replenished."    The  stoxy  of  Carejr's  early  experiences  in  the  **  Periodical 
Aceonnts,"  though  at  fix^  more  like  that  of  defeat  than  of  victory,  roused 
the  Churches  to  home  as  well  as  Foreign  Missions.    Holland,  Germany, 
America  caught  the  holy  enthusiasm,  which  in  1813  compelled  Parliament 
to  force  the  East  India  Company  to  admit  chaplains  at  least,  and  in  1833 
removed  almost  the  last  traces  of  intolerance. 

IL  A  hundred  years  ctgo  the  professedly  Christian  governments  and  tnei^ 
of  the  world  withstood  Missions,  and  the  rest  of  the  non-Christian  world  not 
under  tJieir  influence  was  closed.   Now  only  Thibet  and  portions     ^^^^^ 
of  Mohammedan  Turkey  and  Turkestan  are  sealed,   while  gvwwnmnf 
their  fate  is  doomed.     Every  Christian  power,  even  Russia,  ••*■*••*•»•. 
aQows  the  Bible  free  course;  "and,  except  Russia,  practises  toleration. 
The  Government  of  India,  which  persecuted  Missionaries,  in  1872  eulogised 
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their  action  in  the  Annual  Bflpori  to  BuIimbmiI.  The  GoffiBcnor-OaiMnl, 
who  up  to  John  Lavrrenoe's  tine  in  1864,  hinaalf  heU  aloof  and  kapt  all 
officials  from  countenancing  MmMonti  baa  joife  pablidr  niged  tho  wftaWiJw 
ment  of  more  Christian  coUegea.  lfoiali<gr  ana  lopltj  are  reoogniaed  aa 
the  fruit  of  the  Christian  faMfci^*ii*>g  alone.  <i  j 

III.  A   hundred  yean  ago  fifamlwif  auKb  Jftmbna  Adt  ImU^  or 
abitaintd  from  in  any  form  fwogmtmg  amd  mneamngiiM  Ckriaium  a«- 

tension.  Now  the  S|y&ey  Smith  edioolot  ■eoroiaaioaihawMMl. 
^HC^^  Since  Livingstone  waa  buried  in  Weetminafeer  Abfaqr.  at  least 
"^  the  press  in  all  its  better  ionna  has  leeqgniasd  Wonm  Ifisriona 
as  the  salt  of  our  extending  civitisatian  in  the  dark  plaoea  of  the  eaith,  aa 
the  pioneer  of  coounerctal  «id  amentifie  advanoe^  aa  eanmUal  to  the  per- 
manent and  elevating  self-govenBMiii  which  ia  Aa  ideal  cf  the  En^ush-  '  ^ 
speaking  peoplec^  even  for  the  aobjeefe  raosa  temponari]|7  antnuied  to 
them.  / 

IV.  A  hundred  yean  ago  ike  kumm  ram  nmAmai  TSlpOOO^OOOp  ^     / 
fc^om  wdy  174,000,000  totre  (TlruCtma  rf  any  tepib  mmI  «"^  44,000»000   * 

yme^ikeBrfmnmMidCkwNka.   Now  the  raoeiadooble  that,  and 
o^tftt    the  dhtistians  number  480^000,000,  of  whom  165,000,000,  are     / 
'*'''*'^   Refonned.    Analysis,  by  atotistlcal  experta  like  Dr.  Giflhn,     \ 
fhowsthat  the  Christians  and  tha  d«rk  raosa  entrusted  to  their  iniluenea  try       i 
God,  are  increasing  at  a  rate  far  before  the  growth  of  thoae  outside  thia 
influence,  many  of  whom  have  died  and  are  dyin^  out    Aided  \q  the 
Eplendid  advance  of  colonisation  and  Christian  civilisation  in  all  iCa  form% 
the  Churches  are  now,  since  1858^  doing  far  more  than  keep  Moe  with  the 
growth  of  the  human  race.    The  4S0,000,000  of  Borope— only 
^^^2!^    145,000,000  in  1788— have  dominion  over  the  earth,  and  in 
^^^*  another  century  they  will  be  1,000,000,000.     At  the  crown 
of  these,  in  power,  in  Qod-given  expansion,  in  Christian  influenoe  are  the 
English-speaking  peoples ;  they  numbered  only  22,000,000  a  oentuxy  ago^ 
now  we  are  115,000,000,  and  are  gixming  at  the  rate  <^  a  million  a  year. 

V.  A  httndred  yeare  ayo  Engliik-epeaking  Christendom  had  not  one  Foreign 
Ifissionary  organisaiion^  save  that  ti  Cromwell  and  that  oi  Boyle  to  the  Bed 

Indians  and  K^groes,  and  these  were  suspended.  Kow,  inaido 
and  outside  of  the  Churches,  there  are  a  hundred  and  fif^ 
separate  organisationa  which  raise  two  and  a  quarter  milHona  i 

sterling  a  year  for  Foreign  Missions. 

VI.  A  hundred  years  ago  educated  and  drained  Christian  men  and  women 
could  not  be  induced  to  become  Foreign  Missionaries.    Till  1813theon]y  Mis- 
sionaries were,  in  origin  and  outside  training,  peasants  and  arti- 

iKAnMtiB  aans,  chiefly  from  Germany,  paid  by  Englidi  money.  Kow, 
^^^ilSm'  while  members  of  tins  class  on  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  rests  are 
welcomed  and  find  places,  the  Church  sends  its  best  to  be  the 
forlorn  hope  and  vanguard  of  the  Christian  host,  and  receives  back  thoae  ^ 
who  do  not  early  fall  in  the  field  to  be  new  sources  of  stimulus  and  in- 
spiration. The  army  of  Missionary  Officers  from  Christendom  is  7,000 
strong,  of  whom  nearly  a  third  are  women ;  the  rank  and  file  of  native 
Missionary  workers,  to  whom  we  look  for  the  AposUes  and  Bishops  of  self- 
supporting  Churches,  is  85,000,  of  whom  8,000  are  ordained.  Yet,  only 
seventy-five  years  ago,  Henry  Martyn,  having  made  one  Moslem  convert 
in  his  brief  but  bri^t  career,  declared  the  conversion  ct  a  Hindu  to  be  a 
miracle  as  stupendous  as  the  raising  of  the  dead. 
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VIL  A    hundred  yeart  ago  Foreign  Miseions  foUoioed  one   metJiod, 
mnd  tharefare   left  the   grecU  cults  of  the   lleeU/ien^    Mohammedan  and 
Jnoieh     worlds^    anJUmched — unmethodical  preaching,      ^^^cuiu  utoiuheA 
BnJunanism  and  Baddhism,  Islam  and  Judaism,  each  with  its.  bjKUtioiu 
many  sides  and  elastic  power  of  absorption  or  evasion,  are     tbeaaad 
attacked  and  sapped  and  will  be  overthrown,  through  a  division        ^^^' 
of  labour,  by  these  ^ye  methods  of  teaching  or  discipling,  all  based  on  and 
applying  the  EvangeUstic — (1)  The  witness-bearing  or  hortatory ;  (2)  The 
educational  and  industrial  or  training ;  (3)  The  medical  or  healing ;  (4) 
Hie  apdogetac  or  controversial ;  (5)  The  pastoral  or  edifying. 

VIII.   A   hundred .  yeare    ago  in  aU    tlie    non-Christian    world   of 
§57yOOOyO(K)  Hisre  were  not  300  Evangelical  converts.     Now  the  native 
Christian  community  is  reckoned  at  3,000,000  won  from  tho    ^    ^^^^ 
1,000,000,000.     In  Brahmanised    India  alone,  since  Henry      oonTcrti 
Martyn's    despairing    cry,    and    since    the    more     absolute     then  and 
scepticism  of  the  Abb6  Dubois,  the  native  Christians  increase        ^^' 
at  the  rate  of  at  least  81  per  cent,  each  decade,  as  against  the  normal  non- 
CSiristian  rate  of  6|  per  cent.,  and  there  are  2,000,000  of  Christians  of  all 
•eett.    Hie  census  in  1891  of  India  and  the  whole  British  Empire  will 
reveal  startling  progress  in  the  current  decade,  just  in  time  for  the 
Missioiiary  Centenary  of  Fact  in  October  1892. 

DL  On  the  other  hand,  a  hundred  years  ago  ihe  supporters  of 
prayed  more  regularly  and  earnestly^  and  gave  more 
liberally  and  lovi/ngly  than  the  larger  number,  but  more 
nominal  of  their  supporters  do  now.    At  the  best  the   munoiury 
commonicants  of  Chnstendom  do  not  rive  more  than  ^«»*;  s****" 

/•  »  mT   «  1  i»ii»»  thwi  tluui  now* 

la.  wL  a  year.    Not  more  than  a  third  of  them  give 
anything,  and  each  of  these  gives  about  4^.  6(2.  a  year.    This  is  less 
than  half  of  Carey's  minimum  of  10^.  6c!.  a  century  ago.    He  himself 
gave  himself — and  £47,000.    Prayer  corresponds  to  sacrifice.     Let 
the  lesson  of  the  century  be :  Pray  and  labour,  pray  and  The  leMon  of 
organise  till  every  member  of  a  Church — himself  and  her-  *k«  o«ntur7. 
leUT  working  as  a  Home  Missionary  in  one  form  or  other — gives  an 
average  minimum  of  four  times  the  present  rate,  which  will  be  little 
\  mere  than  a  penny  a  week,  when  the  two  and  a  quarter  millions 

sterling  will  become  ten  millions.  Then  shall  the  second  Centenary  of 
Foreign  Missions  see  India,  China,  Japan,  Africa,  and  the  Islands  of 
the  Sea,  parts  of  Christendom,  and  themselves  on  the  way  to  become 
Missionary  Empires.  According  to  our  faith  and  agonising  so  it 
will  be. 

[At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  Mr.  James  Campbell  was  obliged 
to  vacate  the  chair,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Henry  Morris,  Esq., 
late  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service.] 

The  Social  and  Political  Condition  of  the  World  a  Ilundi^d 

Years  Ago  and  Now. 

Kr,  B.  v.  Oust,  LLJ). : — Brother  Wright  has  shown  you  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Bible  in  a  century.     Brother  George  Smith  has  exhibited 
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the  progress  of  Christian  Missions ;  let  us  see  how  the  Almighty  has    , 
Fo  ordered  the  affairs  of  men,  as  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  His  Son. 
2ily  friend,  the  Kev.  James  Johnston,  has  jost  published  a  book  on  a       / 
"  Century  of  Christian  Progress,"  which  I  recommend  to  your  notice.      ^ 

Every  political  change  has  worked  in  our  favour:  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  great  American  Republic,  the  world-wide  expansion  of 
iii£oeBe«  of  Britit}h  Colonies,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  consolida- 
poiitiMieiuiic««.tion  of  the  German  Empire,  the  constitutional  kingdoms 
of  Italy  and  Spain,  the  break-up  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  the  conquest 
of  India,  the  opening  up  of  China  and  Japan,  the  redUscovexy  of  Afirica, 
and  the  revelation  of  the  Islands  of  the  Southern  Seas.  The  spread  / 
of  science  and  education  have  subserved  to  our  purpose :  geography,  / 

philosophy,  electricity,  and  steam,  have  been  our  handmaids.    Com-  ' 

mcrce  has  accompanied  us,  though  often  through  the  perverseness  of      f 
evil  men  to  our  discredit  and  injury.  < 

Still  more  wonderful  has  been  the  Century's  chanse  in  the  moral 
world ;  how  the  hearts  of  men  have  been  softened,  and  the  coarseness  / 
GhABftiBth*  of  tLeir  habits  refined!  how  their  sympathies  have  been  [ 
Mni  vorM.  enlarged !  how  much  deeper  is  their  insight  into  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Scriptures !  We  wonder  how  our  grandmothers  sat  unmoved 
by  the  varies  of  their  poor  slaves,  how  our  grandsires  read  and  talked 
about  the  destruction  of  the  aborigines  like  vermin,  and  no  one  to 
cry  out  to  God  for  vengeance  in  their  behalf.  Did  the  clergy  of  that 
period  believe  that  God  made  all  mankind  in  His  own  image,  and 
that  Christ  died  for  all  ?  How  could  they  read  to  their  flocks  the 
parting  words  of  their  Saviour,  and  never  practically  apply  them  ? 
We  do  not  judge  them,  but  thank  Ood  that  our  eyes  are  opened  to 
see  oar  duty,  and  that  He  has  given  us  the  double  Grace  of  the  will 
and  power  to  do  it. 

To  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  it  has  been  given  to  lead  in  this  great 
movement    We  do  not  forget  that  the  Danes  of  Scandinavia,  and     ' 
the  dear  liloravians  of  Germany,  in  the  last  century  set  the  example.        ^ 
Honour  be  to  the  good  brethren  of  those  two  countries,  who  share        !  i 
our  labours,  and  to  the  tiny  contingent  of  France  and  Switzerland.       -    • 
TbtAacio-    But  to  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race  on  both  sides  of  the 
SAxoa  nee   Atlantic  the  history  of  this  century  will  record,  that  to 
them  icertf  owimitted  iht  oracles  of  Oody  that  they  were  chosen  by 
Divine  grace  to  be  the  chief  ambassadors  for  Christ. 
We  have  learnt  many  lessons  in  this  Century. 

1.  That  civil  freedom  always  accompanies  the  Gospel. 

2.  That  the  State  has  nothing  to  do  with  evangelisation.    We      ' 
ask  not  for  the  protection  of  pious  queens,  or  for  the  sword  of  bloody 
kings.    *'  Not  by  might,  not  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit,  says  tlie 
Lord  of  hosts." 

3.  No  longer  is  it  sought  to  baptise  ignorant  thousands;   our 
progress  is  made  by  individual  conversions,  by  the  sinner  becoming        ^ 
a  new  man.    We  lay  more  stress  now  on  consistent  lives,  than  on 
holy  deaths. 
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4.  We  have  leamt  to  look  over  the  human  fences  of  rival  Chnrches 
and  denominations,  and  to  see  only  the  awful  face  of  XMMMtrtht 
Christ.    We  have  leamt  to  listen  to  nothing  but  the  un-     M^iuy. 
happy  ones  calling  to  us  to  help  them.    We  have  leamt  to  love  each 
other,  and  then  teach  the  law  of  love  to  the  heathen. 

5.  A  mighty  change  has  come  over  the  feelings  of  the  laity.  Th^ 
Missionaxy  is  no  longer  an  object  of  ridicule,  but  of  wonder,  admiration, 
and  reverence,  so  long  as  he  walks  humbly,  and  consistently,  keeping 
to  his  own  sacred  duties,  minding  only  the  things  of  God,  and  not 
meddling  with  the  things  of  Csesar.  Many  a  layman  looks  fondly  at 
a  Missionaxy,  and  wishes  that  the  Grace  had  been  given  to  him  to  b? 
like  him. 

6.  We  have  called  in  the  other  sex  to  help  us,  and  women  are 
forward  in  fighting  the  Lord's  battle.  With  them  have  come  the 
holy  Medical  man  to  minister  to  the  diseases  of  the  soul  and  body, 
and  the  wise  teacher  of  human  knowledge  purified  by  Divine  Grace. 
In  their  train  have  come  all  the  appliaxices  of  art  and  sciencei  of 
accumulated  wisdom  and  stored-up  experience. 

What  is  the  moral  of  my  paper?  When  the  Lord  lias  given  such 
opportunities,  such  openings,  such  help,  such  supplies,  such  new 
possibilities  of  human  love,  what  shall  his  poor  creatures  render  in 
return  ?  More  self-consecration,  more  entire  abnegation  of  self,  more 
sacrifice  of  pride,  prejudice,  and  domestic  comforts,  more  casting 
down  of  cherished  idols,  more  laying  of  ourselves  on  His  altar,  and 
submitting  to  His  will.  The  Lord  has  not  failed  in  His. promises: 
He  ia  with  uSj  but  His  servants  have  failed  by  rendering 
only  half  service,  and  lukewarm  love.  For  example  of 
what  a  Missionary  of  the  nineteeth  century  should  be,  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  go  back  to  the  Roman  calendar  of  French  or  Italian  saints.  Do 
not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  these  little  islands,  but  read  the  story  of 
Columba  of  lona,  of  Aidan  of  the  Holy  Island  of  LindisfiEume,  of 
Colum>^anus  of  Bangor,  of  Boniface  of  Exeter.  They  were  Britons  who 
more  than  one  thousand  years  ago  devoted  themselves  to  spread  the 
Gospel  amidst  the  heathen,  in  p^erty,  in  labour,  in  persecution,  in 
celibacy,  in.self-denial,withoutcoi]^laint,  without  boasting,  but  always 
trasting  axid  rejoicing  up  to  the  last  hour  of  their  lives.  We  have  the 
same  blood  in  our  veins,  and  it  is  the  same  Gospel :  let  us  do  likewise. 

I  cannot  conceal  from  myself,  that  with  the  softening  of  the  present 
Century  there  has  come  a  relaxation  of  Uie  fibre  of  our  Missionaries. 
Some  forget  their  first  love,  and  in  full  health  turn  their  m,i,^,y 
back  from  the  plough ;  some  appear  in  our  midst  much  i««»iM«fc 
too  often.  Early  marriages  rob  the  Lord  of  many  of  His  servants, 
otherwise  ready,  and  weigh  down  with  heavy  charges  the  Missionaxy 
Societies.  Money  collected  in  pennies  to  evangelise  the  heathen  is 
diverted  from  the  sacred  object  to  maintain  vast  homes  for  Missionaries' 
children.  We  are  assembled  here  as  a  great  court  of  review.  I  am 
the  careful  studier  of  the  operations  in  the  whole  world,  and  record 
these  phenomena. 

/ 


/ 
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'^mir^  praj  for  those  six  new  men— siz  naw  mmi  ihaik  wUl  go  tUt 
year  to  India  with  ne—to  praj  that  thejr  mij  Moem  tha 
Spirit  of  Christ.    No  men  can  do  God's  woric  nnlsas  urn  BgbA  of  Ji 
Christ  is  in  their  hearts. 


T 


Pastor  A.  Haegert  (Bethel  Santhal  Miarion) :  Mr.  GhainBaa,  ladies^  aal  r 

gentlemen, — I  have  heen  for  twenty  yean  in  India;  and  narait  ma  iiiat 

to  say  (and  I  wish  it  woold  sink  into  all  your  heaiia)  thai  all  / 

]^^i^^<    Chri:»tendom  nntil  noiw  has  bean  pkying  at  KissinnB     Hmj 

have  sent  a  handful  of  men  to  ooniwrt  miUioiis  of  people. 
It  is  quite  impossible  for  them  to  do  it    I  myself  hava  stood  ahma  amonff  C 

cne  hundred  thousand  heathen  year  after  year  to  preaeh  our  SaTionr.  Ifl  J* 
have  done  anything  it  is  a  marvoL  In  Indm,  if  yoa  sent  thara  this  year  fbor 
thousand  Missionaries,  each  Missionary  wiU  have  to  imtmet  ilflgr  thoMWid 
of  the  heathen.  Your  best  men  are  not  fit  to  instmet  fifty  tnotisawd  of 
the  heathen.  And  where  are  the  foar  thousand  to  ba  aent  this  vear  ta 
India  to  take  charge  each  of  fifty  thousand  t    I  wish  you  would  haaitity 

pray  for  the  work  that  it  might  ba  spread.    I  ask  yott  to  / 


/ 

f 


< 


/ 


I 


Sev.  0.  W.  Clarke  (China  Inland  Mission) :  Mr.  Cbaitmaii,  Ohrisliaa 
friends,— In  entering  on  the  qpeoial  subieot  before  this  mooting  at  onos^ 
22^^  ^^  let  us  take  a  review  of  what  God  has  done  in  China  during  tim  ) 

iS^aitiir  last  eighty  years.  In  1807  Monisoa  was  tha  first  Miammaiy 
^^^^^  who  entered  China.  Aa  far  baek  as  1843  there  wave  only  mx 
Missionaries,  and  in  1853  there  ware  only  fifty-two.  Then  in  1866  thara 
were  only  sixty.  In  1870  on  tha  nine  seaboard  provinoes  of  Bast  China 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two  Missionaries  ware  labouring.  Tha  nina  inland 
provinces  were  then  utterly  unevaagelised.  Tha  area  of  thwe  mna  pro- 
vinces is  equal  to  765,945  square  miks^  containing  a  pc^mlation  of  ona 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  men,  women,  and  ohildran,  who  had  hardly 
ever  lieard  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  This  work  I  was  called  to  lyy  God 
in  1875.  I  left  England  in  1875,  and  I  have  only  just  ooma  back  a  few 
days  ago.  Just  think  of  me— a  single  Missionary  in  a  province  of  five  < 
miUion  inhabitants,  and  my  nearest  Christian  friend  forty  daysf  journey  i 

away.    The  nearest  doctor  was  fifty  days^  journey  away  whmi  my  wife  i 

died.  There  is  only  one  way  of  reaching  the  people ;  yon  must  go  to  them, 
that  is  the  real  secret.  How  many  here  will  go  t  We  must 
^^«ins«<  i^  practical.  As  the  fruit  of  this  Conference  how  many  will 
go  to  India?  How  many  will  go  to  Africa!  Go  where  yon  like,  but  do 
get  out  of  the  way  somewhere  or  other.  And  I  must  get  out  of  tha 
way,  for  if  I  stand  here  nobody  else  will  take  my  place. 

Mr.  Eogene  Stock  (Editorial  Secretary,  C.M.S.):  Mr.  Chairman, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  this  Oonferenoo  is  not 
degenerating  into  merely  congratulating  ourselves  upon  how  much  better 
we  are  than  our  forefathers  were.    It  would  have  been  very  unfortunate  if  / 

that  had  been  the  result.    Let  us  rather  be  humble.    I  venture  to  think 
that  if  we  look  back  we  shall  find  facts  that  might  well  humble  us.  i 

We  were  talking  just  now  about  giving  our  best  to  Missionary  work. 
Did  not  Charles  Simeon  send  forth  his  best!    My  friend  Dr.  Smith  re-  ( 

OttUt7trtkt  ferred  to  that;  allow  me  to  emphasise  it.    Let  us  go  back  for  \ 

iU"i«»^  a  moment  to  the  period  between  1793  and  1813  or  tAareabouta. 


I 
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It  hMbetn  nther  forgotten  tUs  afteniocm  that  Uiero 
in  the  last  eentuiy.  There  werr  Ziegenbalg,  Eiemander,  Schwarts,  and 
a  whole  kyt  of  other  good  men.  Still  our  Mmonary  work  at  that  time  was 
on  a  Teiy  small  scale;  and  there  followed  the  dark  period  in  England  when 
Missionaries  were  ezsluded  from  India — ^an  epoch  which  syndironises 
with  that  dark  period  in  Europe  of  the  revolutionary  war.  In  the 
voMHb  of  that  dark  period,  when,  so  far  as  the  Church  of  England  was 
oonoemedy  you  could  almost  oount  upon  your  fingers  the  Evangelical 
ministers  at  home,  Charles  Simeon  encouraged  the  going  out  of  the  very  best. 
We  ought  never  to  forget  those  whom  I  like  to  call  the  "  five  chaplains." 
They  were  not  technically  Missionaries,  for  Missionaries  could  not  get  into 
India  then ;  but  Charles  Simeon  was  perfectly  certain  that  if  they  went 
out  as  chaplains,  it  would  really  directly  or  indirectly,  as  Qod's  providence 
might  ordain,  be  a  blessing  to  India.  Their  names  were,  David  Brown, 
H^iry  Martyn,  Claudius  Buchanan,  Daniel  Corrie,  and  Thomas  Thomason. 
You  will  fina  a  very  large  portion  of  Indian  Missions  have  arisen  indirectly 
or  directly  out  of  the  work  of  those  chaplains,  whose  going  forth  was 
a  mighty  act  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Charles  Simeon.  And  if  you 
look  back  and  trace  the  spiritual  genealogies  of  that  mighty  band  of  whole- 
hearted, godly,  Christian  laymen,  whom  India  has  given  to  Mission  work, 
our  civil  and  military  officers  who  have  been  the  str^igth  of  our  Missionary 
^ork  in  India  and  at  home,  you  will  get  back  nearly  always  to  those  five 
chaplains  as  the  starting  point  of  the  whole.  Therefore,  I  say,  that  a 
hundred  years  ago  they  gave  the  best,  and  all  we  can  do  now  is  to  copy 
the  example  of  our  ancestors. 

Bev.  E.  W.  Oilman,  D.D.  (Secretaiy,  American  Bible  Soeiefy) :  Mr. 
Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — ^I  will  not  speak  on  the  work  of  the 
Bible  Society  now,  but  use  my  time  as  best  I  can.    Let  me 
give  an  instance  to  illustrate  the  progress  made  during  the  last    J{|||'^g^ 
\  third  of  a  century.  In  the  first  part  of  this  century  the  Hawaiian 

Idands  were  in  complete  darkness.  In  1852  the  people  had  become 
CSmstians  and  determined  te  send  out  Missionaries  te  evangelise  the 
inhabitento  of  the  Micronesian  Islands,  a  thousand  miles  to  the  south  and 
west.  In  1852  the  Rev.  H.  Luther  Gulick,  M.D.,  sailed  on  this  errand 
from  Honolulu.  He  went  to  a  pagan  nation,  to  an  illiterate  nation, 
to  a  nation  in  total  ignorance  of  Christianity.  Thirty-five  years  passed 
away,  and  last  year  at  the  commemoration  of  the  landing  of  the  first 
Missionary  in  Ponape  there  was  a  splendid  gathering  of  Christian  people 
there  eager  to  receive  the  entire  New  Testement,  translated  into  their 
own  tongue,  which  had  been  reduced  to  writing  for  them.  Meantime 
Spain  had  set  its  eye  upon  Ponape,  and  last  year  brought  confusion  into 
the  work,  arresting  one  of  the  Missionaries,  and  taking  possession  of  the 
land.  But  a  younger  brother  of  Dr.  Gulick's,  has  gone  as  a  Misaonary  to 
Spain,  where,  without  let  or  hindrance,  he  is  publishing  in  Spanish  news- 
paper's acoounte  of  the  work  which  his  brother  began  and  which  the  Lord 
has  so  highly  prospered.  In  1852  Spain  was  as  completely  closed  against 
the  Qospel  as  Micronesia,  and  for  years  afterwards,  even  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  was  interdicted.  Now  they  are  printed  in  Madrid,  and  circulated 
"^•^out  restriction. 

'^Jier  brother  of  Dr.  Qulick*s  is  in  Japan.     The  inhabitante  of 
1852  had  iiever  heard  th^  doctrine  of  Evangelical  Christianity. 


loo    MATE  OF  TUB  WOULD  A  UUKDfiSD  YJ&AU8  AGO  AND  KOW. 

It  was  death   for  a  Christian  man  to  enter  Japan,  aooording  to  the 
PngitMia   laws  of  the  empire;  and  itfwas  not  until  1863  tliat  intmgi        ^ 
japtB.      (Jqqo  to  American  seamen  led  our  navy  to  send  Oommodoro  / 

Ferry  to  one  of  the  harboui^  of  Japan,  whore  on  a  Sahbath  mominff  ^ 

in  March  he  spread  the  American  flag  over  his  copstan,  opened  the  English 
Bible,  read  the  Hundredth  Psalm,  and  sang :—    * 

"  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell 
Sing  to  the  Lord  with  ebeerfnl  TOtoe."  ( 

That  was  the  beginning  of  inflnenoes  hrooght  to  bear  npon  Japan,  that         ^ 
opened  the  way  for  Christian  Missions,    What  has  been  tho  diaoge  in 
Japan  since  then  ?    We  have  twenty  thousand  Christians  there  now,  and 
the  Bible  in  a  complete  fonn  has  been  given  to  them  this  year. 

The  Missionary  to  whom  I  first  rSerred,  Dr.  Gnlick,  is  noir  agent  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  in  Shanghai.  Where  was  China  in  185S  t  Ko 
treaty  then  guaranteed  religious  liberty.  Now  the  gates  are 
ZbCUm.  ^12  ^p^Q^  ^^  countiy  is  free  of  access,  there  are  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  Chiuch  members,  and  last  year  Dr.  Oulick  droulated  more 
thui  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  of  portions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  j 


But,  brethren,  we  have  not  come  here  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
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Est.  I.  H.  Hacker  (L.M.S.,  from  Neyoor,  T^vanoore) :  Mr.  Chairman,  \ 

ladies,  and  gentlemen, — My  only  apology  for  presenting  myself  here,  being  a  / 

younger  man  than  many  in  thui  meeting,  is  that  my  heart  is  rather  full  of         .  \ 
the  progress  which  God  has  made  in  the  Mission  whidi  I  represent  in  South 
India.    Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  work  of  the  five  chaplains ;  and  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  great  work  which  the  Churai  Missionary  / 

Yaa^g,^^    Society  is  now  doing  in  Tinnevelly,  which  numbers  its  fif^  » 

mSS^    thousand  Christians,  now  under  Bishop  Sargent,  took  its  rise 
under  the  influence  of  a  godly  army  chaplain  named  Dr. 
Hough,  a  man  who  was  thoroughly  con8ecrat<ed  to  God,  and  whose  in- 
fluence could  not  stop  with  the  few  Europeans,  but  which  widened  over  to  ^ 
the  natives.    He  began  the  great  work  which  is  now  the  glory  of  the  Church            / 
Missionary  Society.     During  the  past  century,  we  have  been  having  general         * 
surveys.    These  surveys  have  only  been  rendered  possible  by  the  general            \ 
progress  there  has  been  in  every  branch  of  the  Missionary  work  by  all  the            ' 
Societies  all  over  the  world ;  and  in  Travancore  the  work  of  the  London           «  j 
Missionary  Society,  during  the  time  under  review,  has  had  abundant  i 
blessing. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  we  English  people  at  first  did  not  have  many  \ 

English  Missionaries,  more  to  our  shame.    One  of  our  truest  and  greatest  men 

^ .      in  connection  with  onr  Society  was  Rinffeltanbe,  a  German.    He 

52J^    began  his  work  in  the  year  180C,  and  m  1815  (Waterloo  year), 
when  learing  the  country,  he  wrote  in  his  diary  as  he  went  away, 
*'  I  have  a  few  Christians  here,  but  they  are  a  ragged  lot,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  shall  do  much  good  with  them."    Well,  it  is  now  1888,  and  when  I  left 
last  year,  I  left  forty-five  thounnd  Christians  there ;  I  left  twelve  thousand  ( 

children  in  schools  receiving  a  good  education.    The  natives  in  connection  with  i 

onr  Society  gave  last  year  fifteen  thousand  rupees  (£1,500)  for  the  spreading  of  ,      ^■ 

G«l'i  truth  among  them.    It  seems  like  a  fiction,  but  it  is  quite  true;  honesty 
toand,  folid  progress  has  been  made  amongst  them.  / 
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DI8CUB8I0N. 

^     the  saooesBes  we  have  had :  we  have  come  to  take  all  these  suooeflseB  that 
^     God  has  given  us,  as  a  pledge  and  promise  that  He  will 

Uesi  us  more  if  we  consecmte  ooraelveB  to  His  service.    And  2!!l!S!!iS!!^ 
I  take  it  that  this  great  Ckmferenoe  will  not  realise  the  design 
^       for  which  it  was  established  if  the  record  of  this  great  progress,  which  ha? 
encouraged  us  and  astnired  as  that  God  is  behind  us,  does  not  make  na 
rescdve  that,  as  long  as  God  gives  ns  breath,  in  our  homes,  in 
our  own  life,  in  oar  churches^  and  in  our  work,  we  will  conse-  j'^„'['iSL. 
ierate  ourselves,  bodj,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  hasten  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Henry  Morris) :  Our  subject  to-daj  is  the 
comparison  between  Missions  and  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  position  of  the  world  as  regards  the  prospects  of  Foreign  Missions, 
in  1788  and  1888.  The  thought  I  would  like  to  leave  upon  your 
minds  as  you  leave  is,  in  the  words  of  the  title  of  a  popular  periodical, 
^Open  Doors."  When  one  goes  into  the  office  of  the 
Boysl  Geographical  Sodety  and  looks  at  the  maps  of 
1788,  one  sees  at  once  how  different  they  are  from  the  maps  of 
to-day,  especially  those  of  Africa.  When  one  thinks  of  the  ^tate 
of  the  world  in  1788  one  sees  how  completely,  how  thoroughly,  how 
effectuUy  the  doors  of  the  world  were  shut  against  Missionary  effort. 
t'  Take/that  one  continent  of  Africa.  Africa  was  on  the  maps  of  those 
days  just  a  few  names  round  the  sea  coast ;  a  continent  surrounded 
by  a  fringe  of  fever,  inside  a  pure  blank,  with  a  few  names  filled  in 
at  haphaaurd.  Turn  from  Africa  and  go  to  India.  In  India  in  178S, 
the  door  was  completely  shut.  Go  to  China.  There  were  then  no 
treaty  ports ;  but  now  any  one  can,  as  those  heroic  men  of  the  China 
Inland  Mission,  go  from  one  end  of  China  to  the  other,  from  the 
sea  right  to  the  borders  of  Burmah.  Go  to  Japan.  Japan  was 
hermetically  sealed.  Thibet^  even  to-day,  is  hermetically  sealed. 
Then  every  part  of  the  world  seemed  sealed.  Now  the  Lord 
seems  to  have  taken  the  key  into  His  own  hands.  He  opens  and 
no  man  shuts;  He  shuts  and  no  man  can  open.  He  has  turned 
the  keys  of  almost  all  these  doors;  He  has  opened  them  in  Africa, 
He  has  opened  them  in  China,  He  has  opened  them  in  Japan,  He 
has  open^  them  in  North-West  America,  He  has  opened  them  in 
the  islands  of  the  sea.  The  point  we  have  to  consider,  dear  friends, 
is.  Shall  we  or  shall  we  not  enter  into  these  open  doors?  bimh ^ 
Oh,  I  pray  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  that  this  Confer-  ^^  ^^^ 
ence  may  with  one  heart  and  one  voice  exclaim,  '*  Lord  Jesus  open. 
We  will  enter." 

Sev.  Prebendary  Edmonds  closed  the  proceedings  with  prayer. 
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APPENDIX, 

[The  following,  from  a  Mission  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oswald 
)  )ykes,  forms  a  fitting  close  to  this  meeting. — Ed.] 

Of  this  modern  raorement  for  tho  extension  of  tho  Gospel,  and  especially  of 

its  prospects,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  closing  words ;  partly  for  encouragement, 

partly,  too,  for  warning. 

torment?         "^^^^  "  ^®  Outstanding  fact  in  tho  religious  history  of  our 

country  ;  and  much  of  its  mterost  centres  in  the  question :  Is  this, 

\rhich  is  the  latest,  likely  to  prove  also  the  l(ut  of  tho  Church's  efforts  to  fulfil 

her  Mis.sion  ?    In  other  wonu,  Is  the  present  movement  likely  to  retain  its  force 

until  every  portion  of  the  human  &miiy  has  heard  the  tidings  of  salvation  ? 

There  are  a  good  many  indications  which  incline  one  to  think  sa    The  im- 
pulse which  took  its  rise  within  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century  has  by^  no 
means  spent  its  force.    So  far  from  that  it  is  steadily  deepening. 
^■^^flims^  ^^^^  decade,  I  think,  that  passes  over  the  Evangelical  Churches 
^  finds  the  task  of  winning  the  world  for  Christ  rising  into  acknow- 

ledged prominence,  if  not  pre-eminence,  as  the  supreme  end  for  which  a  true 
Church  exists.  From  the  first  the  movement  assumed  a  more  ambitious  tone, 
and  aimed  at  wider  results  than  any  previous  Missionary  enterprise  had  done. 
To-day  it  recognises  no  limit,  save  tho  limits  of  the  human  race.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Christianity  it  is  tho  entire  globe  which  lies  open  in  propa- 
gaudism :  and  for  tho  first  time  Christians  read  their  commission  in  its  widest 
fiense. 

Again,  a  vast  deal  of  the  labour  hitherto  expended  can  only  be  described  as 
preparatory — labour  which  must  needs  be  thrown  away  if  it  is  not  to  be  followed 
tiiiAA  ^P  ^°  ^^^  future.    For  instance,  the  reduction  of  a  literary  form  of 
Prt^uj^oM  [jnj.^;»j|rou8  d*  alects,  the  partial  civilising  of  rude  races,  the  study  of 
Oriental  religions,  the  undermining  through  education  of  their 
hereditary  influence,  the  creation  of  vernacular  Christian  literature,  the  under- 
mining of  such  social  barriers  as  caste  and  the  harem,  the  experimenting  on 
methods  and  perfecting  of  plans,  and  the  organising  of  rudimentary  Native 
Churches  under  trained  Native  officers  ;  all  this  and  much  more,  on  which  a 
century  of  toil  has  been  worthily  spent,  is  plainly  substructural  work — valu- 
able mninly  for  the  use  to  be  made  of  it — a  laying  of  deep  foundations  on 
which  Providence  must  mean  us  and  our  sons  to  build  strongly,  on  which,  if 
we  not  do  build,  all  men  will  begin  to  mock  us. 

Even  the  improved  position  which  Missions  have  slowly  gained  for  themselves 

in  public  esteem  at  home  promises  a  far  more  rapid  advance  in  the  f  uturo  than  in 

the  past.    The  ridicule  of  eighty  years  ago  has  had  to  bo  lived 

^•'  "?if^   down.    The  foolish  prejudices  of  half  a  century  back  have  had  to  be 

eitmutioa.    ^xplod^d.    Thc  sentimental  and  boyish  enthusiasm  incident  to  a  new 

movement  has  been  replaced  by  masculine  sobriety  learnt  from 

jTT.ctical  cxperiecc^.    People  understand  bettor  what  we  are  about,  and  are  more 

ready  to  credit  us  with  useful  results  as  well  as  good  intentions.     The  Churches 

themselves  are  discovering,  as  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  work  got  to  be 

K:icr  known,  that  a  patient,  wise  study  of  the  problem  is  called  for,  with 

greater  economy  in  thc  use  of  resources  and  a  more  strategical  disposition  of  tho 

field  to  be  overtaken.     In  all  these  respects,  no  doubt,  our  position  still  leaves 

a  vast  deal  to  be  desired.    Nevertheless,  we  have  reached  a  certain  point  of 

vantage,  as  compared  with  our  grandsires  ;  and  it  will  be  strange  if,  from  that 

vantage-ground,  Chrbtians  should  slacken^  instead  of  redoubling,  their  eiforts. 
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PART    II. 


THE  MISSION-FIELDS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

i.  «THB  FIELD  IS  THE  WORLD."— 4  OENERAL  SUR7ET. 

n.  INDIA:  NOBTBDBSN  AND  CENTRAL. 
nL  INDIA:  south;  0B7L0N,  BI7RMAH,  EIO. 
IV.  CHINA:  THE  EIOHTEEN  PROYINCEa 

y.  JAPAN,  AND  niFBRIAL  CHINA  AND  DEPENDEN< 

YL  AFRICA:  NORTH  AND  WEST,  THE   NILE,  THE  HIOEE. 

Vn.  AFRICA:   EAST   AND    CENTRAL,    THE    LAKES,    THE 
CONGO,  AND  THE  ZAMBESI. 

ym.  AFRICA:  SOUTH  AND  MADAGASCAR. 

IX.  THE  TURKISH  EMPIRE  AND  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

X.  OCEANIA:  POLYNESIA,  AUSTRALASIA,  ETa 

XL  AMERICA  s  NORTH  AND  SOUTH, 
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THE  MISSION-FIELDS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
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First  Meetino. 

•*  THE  FIELD  IS  THE  WORLDS— A  GENERAL  SURVEY. 

QBBAT  MISSIONARY  MBETINQ:  THE  CONDITION  AND  INCRJUSE 
OF  THE  HEATHEN  AND  THEIR  CLAIMS  UPON  THE  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH 

{Monday  evening^  June  llth^  in  the  Large  ffaiL) 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Sev.  B.  Wardlaw  Thompson. 

Bev.  Dr.  Knnro  Gibson  offered  prayer. 

The  Acting  Secretaiy :  I  beg,  my  Lord  Aberdeen,  to  inform  yon 
and  the  meeting  that  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Carr-G-lyni  vicar  of 
Kensington,  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  Conference, 
would  have  been  here  to-night  and  at  other  meetings, 
but  that  he  is  obUged  to  be  away  from  home. 

The  Chairman :  Christian  friends,  fellow  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence,— ^Although  the  meeting  of  Saturday  was  strictly  speaking  our 
inaugural  meeting, — and  a  very  bright  and  enthusiastic  meeting  it 
was, — ^yet  this  being  the  first  of  the  public  gatherings  which  are  to  be 
held  throughout  the  week,  I  think  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  if  I 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  once  more  expressing  the  feeling 
of  gladness  and  thankfuhirtss  wiUi  which  we  welcome  all  who  have 
come  to  take  part  in  these  meetings,  more  especially  those  wttoMMt* 
delegates,  many  of  whom  have  come  from  great  distances  <«tegatM. 
to  be  with  us  during  this  which  will  be  a  momentous  week.  We 
may  be  very  sure  that  this  Conference  will  be  pregnant  with  interests : 
The  mere  contemplation  of  this  gathering  of  friends,  deeply  concerned  I 
in  the  great  work  of  Foreign  Missions,  from  all  parts  of  tiie  world,  ii! 
an  inspiring  and  inspiriting  fact. 

This  is  a  decennial  Conference ;  and  it  leads  to  a  retrospect — a 
retrospect  bringing  many  thoughts  of  thanl^folness,  and  also  to  many 


minds  toaching  a  tender  ehoid.    Many  of  u  will  recall  the  pencnalitj 

of  dear  ones  who  were  at  the  OonfiNrenoe  ten  years  ago^ 

•ruit  and  who  woald  have  been  here  on  this  occasion  had  they 
■'■""•  lived,  bat  who  are  not  now  visibly  present  among  ns. 
For  my  own  part,  the  personality  which  is  nearest  to  my  mind  anA 
thoughts,  is  that  of  one  who  was  poasessed  of  as  great  a  fire  of 
zeal,  and  endowed  with  as  great  beauty  of  character  and  as  great  a 
measure  of  Christian  gifts  as  any  whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know.  I  refer  to  the  late  Dr.  Fleming  Stevenson.  Those  who^  liln 
myself,  were  permitted  to  enjoy  not  only  his  firiendship  bat  that  close 
affection  which  none  who  were  intimate  with  him  coold  fiiil  to  feel 
towards  him,  will  agree  with  me  that  we  can  vividly  pictore  how 
earnestly,  how  brightly,  how  inflaentially,  he  woald  have  entereil 
into  all  that  concerns  this  Conference,  how  he  would  have  rejoiced  in 
the  great  fact  of  a  gathering  which  augurs  to  be  momentous  in  tbe 
hist<»y  of  Fweign  Missions.  We  know  that  as  head  of  the  Foreign 
^Missions  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  he  was  not  so  very  long 
ago  travelling  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  visiting,  I  believe,  wtirr 
Mission  to  which  he  could  gain  access,  consumed,  as  I  have  said,  witn 
a  fervour  which  lighted  him.up  and  carried  him  through  exertions 
which,  I  fear,  sub^uently  ovor-tasked  his  powers.  I&kj  will  feel 
that  he  is  still  speaking  to  us,  and  that  thought  will  be  near  to  us  as 
we  contemplate  the  work  which  he  had  so  d^ly  at  heart. 

But  this  is  not  only  a  decennial,  it  is  a  centennial  Conference. 
That  too  brings  before  us  a  retrospect  of  thankfulness  and  praise. 
sktoAMataniaiAnd  here  at  theoutset^let  me  make  a  remark  which  I  am 
"'■*■■"  sure  will  be  endorsed  by  those  present,  and  by  none  more 
than  those  most  eiqperiencQd  in  the  work  of  Christian  Missions :  that 
iii  that  while  we  cannot  too  much  keep  in  view  this  aspect  of  thank-  \ 

fitness  and  praise  which  should  pervade  such  a  series  of  gatherings 
as  this,  there  must  not  be  any  appearance  of  anything  like  8e&-        ^ 
satisfaction  or  self-congratulation  in  regard  to  what  Grod  has  wrought. 
On  the  contrary,  the  prominent  feature  which  it  is  desired 
should  distinguish  this  Congress  is  its  practical  character.  < 

The  attitude  we  desire  to  adopt  is  that  of  the  learner ;  and  I  think 
that  a  mere  perusal  of  this  programme  of  the  meetings, — a  programme 
which  I  venture  to  say  for  skill  and  arrangement^  for  system  and 
lucidity  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  documents  of  the  land  which 
any  of  us  have  had  the  opportunity  of  perusing — ^the  mere  examin-  | 

ation  of  this  programme  brings  before  us  very  forcibly  this  practical 
characteristic  which  we  trust  will  distinguish  the  whole  of  our  pro«  y'  ' 
ceedings.  I  find,  for  example,  that  among  those  Conferences  tnere 
are  some  for  the  examination  of  heathen  systems — Buddhism  and 
others — with  a  view  of  examining  the  characteristics  of  those  systems, 
the  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  and  so  forth.  Then 
again,  we  come  to  such  a  matter  as  the  contemplation  of  | 

the  Missions  of  other  Churches;  for  instance,  the  Boman  Catholio       ^    Y 
llissionv,  which  we  fdl  knoif  arp  earned  oq  with  great  energy  ii|        ^  ^ 
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many  parts  of  the  world.  I  observe  that  one  of  the  objects  mentioned 
in  that  reference  is  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  examining  such 
systems.  It  is  certain  that  any  other  attitude  would  not  commend 
itself  to  the  majority  connected  with  this  Conference.  We  are  not 
here  in  a  controversial  or  criticising  spirit^  but  in  the  attitude  of  the 
learner,  the  examiner,  to  see  in  what  way  we  can  best  ful£il  our 
Master's  command. 

We  may  be  very  sure  also  that  in  the  course  of  these  discussions 
and  deliberations,  the  difficulties  of  Mission  work  will  be  brought 
prominently  forward ;  not  only  those  with  which  we  are  all  more  or 
less  familiar — the  difficulties  in  the  abstract,  the  general  and  obvious 
difficulties  which  confront  the  Missionary,  but  also  those  of  more 
detail,  and  the  different  kinds  of  difficulties  which  have  to  be  over- 
come according  to  the  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  work  is  being 
carried  on.  We  all  recognise,  and  rejoice  to  recognise,  the  glorious 
&ct  that  Christianity  is  the  universal  religion.  It  is  ^,^^^,,4^ 
the  religion  of  mankind.  It  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  thtuivwud 
needs  of  the  dusky  sons  of  Africa  as  to  the  fair  skinned  '*^^<^^ 
Scandinavian.  Whilst  we  recognise  this  glorious  oneness  of  the 
everlasting  G-ospel  preaching  which  we  are  here  to  promote,  we  also 
must  recognise  the  diversity  of  operations  which  are  called  for  in 
presenting  and  declaring  this  everlasting  Word.  We  can  picture  to 
ourselves,  for  instance,  how  a  ]!iIissionary  going  into  some  of  the  least 
civilised  parts  of  Africa — those  parts  which  have  lately  been  more 
folly  explored  than  ever  before — will  find  himself  perhaps  among 
tribes  who  have  so  small  an'  idea  of  any  kind  of  religion,  that  after 
spending  many  months,  it  may  be,  in  acquiring — ^I  might  almost  say 
in  forming — a  language  out  of  the  strange  dialects  around  him — 
acquiring  such  a  mastery  that  he  can  address  the  people,  it  will  take 
him  many  months  longer  to  instil  into  their  minds  the  TktdifleaitiMtr 
very  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being ;  and  again,  many  months  *^"^""'^**' 
more  to  instil  into  their  minds  such  an  idea  as  love,  disinterested 
love  on  the  part  of  men  towards  that  Being,  and  on  the  part  of  that 
Being  towards  men.  Again,  we  think  of  a  Missionary  going  to  Asia 
and  China;  there,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  be  confronted  with 
religions,  some  of  them  among  the  oldest  and  most  complex  and 
most  elaborate  in  the  world — religions  which,  beginning  in  primitive 
forms  have  developed  into  elaborate  systems,  hedged  about  with  all 
kinds  of  philosophical  theories,  and  maintained  and  argued  upon  by 
men  of  subtle  intellect  That  is  another  kind  of  obstacle  which  has 
to  be  faced.  It  is  necessary  merely  to  name  such  things  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  realise  how  vast  are  the  difficulties,  humanly  speaking, 
and  how  immense  is  the  patience  and  trust  required  of  our  Missionaries. 
We  shall  have  these  matters  presented  to  us  not  in  general  terms, 
but  by  the  Missionaries  themselves  who  have  been  going  through 
this  contest,  this  long  and  severe  struggle. 

This  recognition  of  the  difficulties  will,  of  course,-  not  only  lead 
to  prayerful  deliberation  as  to  the    best   means,  of  overcoming 
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the  obstacles,  but  it  will  draw  out,  in  a  most  practical  and  definite 
manner,  our  sympathy  and  our  expressions  of  good-cheer  concerning 
our  labourers  abroad.  I  look  to  that  as  one  of  the  special  and  most 
beneficial  results  of  this  Conference,  that  we  shall  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  these  men,  who  have  been  working  thds  laboriously  and 
patiently,  many  of  whom  have  not  had  their  names,  as  yet,  published 
ErmpathjwiUi  bcforc  the  world.     I  listened  with  great  interest  to  there- 

xiuieiuiiM.  marks  of  Mr.  Johnston,  our  Secretary,  on  Saturday,  when 
he  stated  that  it  had  been  the  desire  and  object  of  the  Committee  to 
get,  not  only  well-known  names,  but  many  unknown  names  of  men 
who  have  been  content  to  labour,  year  after  year,  in  the  remote  parts 
of  the  world.  Information  is  needed  upon  these  points,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  there  are  many  present  at  this  meeting  whose  ideas  of  Mission 
work  and  Missionaries  are  of  the  vaguest  kind ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
many  of  those  who  have  been  called  by  other  pursuits  or  duties  to 
various  lands,  where  Missionaries  are  labouring,  are  among  those  who 
know  least  about  Mission  work.  I  trust  that  those  who  go  to  India 
and  other  countries,  will  make  it  more  and  more  their  business  to  find 
out  what  Missionaries  are  really  doing.  If  they  find  nothing  else  they 
will  find  the  great  example  of  patient  continuance  in  labour  and 
well-doing. 

But,  passing  on  from  the  question  of  difficulties,  we  may  be  sure 
that  we  shall  hear  much  of  encouragement  in  this  work  of  difierent 
kinds.  There  is,  in  our  day,  a  most  significant  recognition,  on  the 
YahicofMiMiaBa  P^^t  of  statesmen  and  other  workers,  in  regard  to  the 

««»f»»«^  effect  of  Christian  Missions  in  India.  For  instance,  we 
have  noticed,  with  great  satisfaction,  I  am  sure,  that  a  former 
distinguished  Viceroy  of  India  will  preside  at  one  of  the  meetings, 
and  is  one  of  the  Vice-presidents.  Then  there  is  a  gentleman,  of 
immense  experience  and  knowledge  with  regard  to  Indian  affairs.  Sir 
William  Hunter,  who  has  spoken  with  regard  to  the  eff'ect  and  need 
of  Christian  Jlissions.  It  is  satisfactory  that  men  who  have  studied 
the  intricate  and  important  question  of  Indian  administration  should 
recognise  and  speak  in  the  warmest  manner  in  regard  to  the  practical 
and  far-reaching  beneficial  effects  of  the  labours  of  our  Missionaries. 
I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  that  theme,  nor  upon  any  theme  suggested 
by  such  an  occasion  as  the  present.  I  think  we  may  join  together  in 
thankful  anticipation  of  a  great  benefit  resulting  from  these  gather- 
ings. Especially  do  I  earnestly  trust  that  our  Missionary  friends, 
who  have  come  here,  will  go  forth,  when  these  gatherings  are 
concluded,  renewed  with  strength,  and  hope,  and  courage,  rejoicing 
on  their  way. 

iTidia. 

Ecv.  Prebendary  Edmonds,  B.D.:  My  Lord, — ^This,  in  the  calendar  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which,  I  suppose,  is  a  book 


Bt  MnMH.  jjjjQ^,^  ^Q  ^  goQ^  many  people  here,  is  St.  Barnabas'  Day. 
St.  Barnabas  is  said,  in  a  Book  of  still  higher  authority  than  the  Book  of 
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Common  Prayer,  to  have  been  a  good  man ;  and  if  any  of  you  have 
ever  set  yoorselves  the  task  of  discovering  what  it  was  that  made  him 
a  good  man,  when  everybody  aboat  him  was  good,  so  that  he  stood 
oat  from  the  rest  as  the  AgaOioSy  the  good  man,  there  seem  to  be  no 
better  answers  to  that  question  than  two.  That  having  an  estate  of 
land  in  Cyprus,  he  sold  it,  and  then  went  there  as  a  Missionary  to 
look  after  the  people.  It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  we,  who  are 
gathered  together  in  this  Conference,  have  handed  over  the  charge 
^  tiiia  estate  to  those  great  statesmen,  to  whom  reference  has 
been  made. 

I  should  very  imperfectly  discharge  the  duty  which  has  been  laid 
upon  me,  the  duty  of  speaking  about  India,  if  I  did  not  say  that  it 
it  my  deepest  conviction  that  in  the  very  front  rank  of  Tnflit.miriirtunt 
the  Missionaries  of  India  are  to  be  placed  those  great  ^^^^ 
civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Crown,  who  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years  have  been  doing  noble  duty  in  their  Master^s  service  in 
that  great  oounUy.  To  make  this  good  I  will  quote  a  single  instance 
in  the  case  of  a  person  about  whom,  if  I  discussed  his  policy,  there 
might  be  some  difference  of  opinion, — that  remarkable  Governor- 
General  of  India,  the  Marquis  of  I>Eklhousie,  who  kept  a  private 
diary,  and  made  arrangements  that  it  should  be  kept 
secret  until  after  he  hSi  been  dead  a  great  many  years. 
When  it  was  published  there  came  to  light  what  he  had  written 
down  as  the  feelings  with  which  he  had,  in  the  discharge  of  what 
1ms  considered  to  be  nis  duty,  added  to  the  British  Empire  the  charge 
of  the  great  country  of  Oude.  ^*  With  this  feeling  on  my  mind," 
be  says,  ^^and  in  humble  reliance  upon  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty, 
far  nullions  of  His  creatures  will  draw  fireedom  and  happi-  gj. 
nest  from  the  change,  I  approach  the  execution  of  this  >*><■'"'"■"<■■ 
duty  navely  and  not  without  solicitude,  but  calmly  and  without 
doubt.  That  is  the  spirit  which  may  possibly  be  mistaken  in  d 
detail  of  policy,  but  cannot  be  mistsJcen  in  a  great  question  of 
principle.  The  estate,  therefore,  being  in  the  charge,  and  having 
been  long  in  the  charge,  of  some  of  Uie  wisest  and  most  fitithful 
stewards  who  ever  went  out  upon  the  duty  of  governing  men  for  their 
good,  it  is  easier  for  me  to  deal  with  that  which  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Barnabas  after  he  had  got  rid  of  his  estate. 

Now,  I  shall  not  speak  a  single  word  about  India  that  would  be  also 
applicable  to  China,  or  to  Africa,  or  to  other  fields  which  other  men  will 

^  deal  with.  I  speak  about  India,  and  confine  myself  to  it,  though  it  will 
limit  me  to  that  which  is  distinctive  in  the  great  field  whidi  is  committed 
to  my  care.  And  my  first  duty  will  be  to  refer  you  for  all  details  of 
square  miles,  population,  divisions  of  country,  and  divisions  of   vo  tim«f«r 

/)       languages,  to  Sir  William  Hunter  and  his  ''Indian  Empire."  gwcnpiiyaBA 
And  if  you  want  to  know  the  story  of  how  the  languages  of    i*b<^«c^ 
India  have  been  broken  up  into  groups,  and  what  is  the  A.B.C.  of  them 
all,  I  refer  you  to  some  interesting  and  charming  papers  by  Mr.  R.  N. 
k         Oust,  which  you  will  easily  find  in  a  collection  of  Oriental  essays.    And 
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leaves  me  with  the  pi-oper  duty  which  I  wish  I  were  better  tUe  to 
,  wliich  I  am  oppressed  with  the  feeling  of  inability  to  fulfil,  the  duty 
peaking  to  you  about  the  claims  of  India  upon  us. 

Science,  which  has  done  us  many  favours,  has,  I  think,  done  us 
favour  greater  than  this;  she  has  pointed  oat  to  us  that  the  . 

Aryan  race  to  which  we  belong  has  broken  up  into  seven  <  * 

it^JIti^  branches.    Five  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  Europe,  and 
j»4GbffutiAB  two  are  to  be  found  in  Asia«    The  five  in  Europe  have  all 
'^''"•••'    come  under  Christian  cultivation ;  the  two  in  India  and 
Q  Persia  have  been  left  to  be  developed  by  the  light  of  nature  alone. 
.\nd  she  has  afiforded  us  the  result  of  this  great  experiment,  that  we 
are  able  to  trace  the  development  of  a  people  by  Uie  light  of  a  tme 
revelation  from  God,  and  to  place  it  side  by  side  with  the  develop-  i 

ment  of  the  very  same  people,  with  the  same  natural  gifts,  by  the 
light  of  natural  religion  alone.  And  the  first  resolt  of  the  examina- 
tion is,  that  we  find  all  progress  arrested  a  thousand  years  ago  in  the 
case  of  the  two  great  parts  of  the  race,  and  all  progress  commencing  \ 
a  new  period  unbroken  and  still  unceasing  where  the  other  five  races  ^ 
have  come  under  the  cultivation  of  a  revelation  from  Gtxl,  which 
has  given  them  more  than  the  light  of  nature  alone.  Now,  I  think 
that  this  is  a  great  point,  and  will  bear  thinking  of  to-morrow.  ' 

But  I  must  pass  on,  for  there  are  other  points  that  grow  out  of 
it  equally  important.      The  first  thing  that  the  united  Christian 
Th«  ckvrch't  (^^^ch  owes  to  India  at  the  present  moment  is,  that  it 
yi4«VM4a«M  itself  shsll  encourage,  more  than  it  has  ever  enconraged         .  . 
^  ^^^^     in  the  past,  a  deep  heartfelt  joy  in  its  conviction  of  its 
own  personal  existence,  and  of  the  personal  existence  of  God.    Just 
as  in  reading  the  Old  Testament  we  may  sometimes  gain  a  great 
light  upon  the  New,  because  some  part  of  the  light  has  passed  1 

through  a  prism,  and  the  pure  ray  has  been  split,  and  we  are  able 
to  examine  it  in  detail ;  so  we  can  sometimes  gain  a  great  deal  of 
light  upon  our  Christian  inheritance  by  comparing  it  with  the 
inheritance  of  those  who  have  no  such  light  as  ours,  and  yet  are  ) 

made  bone  of  the  same  bone,  flesh  of  the  same  flesh,  and  have 
brains  of  the  same  quality. 

What,  then,  is  the  plight  of  India  1     I  ask  you  not  to  read  all  that 

hterary  charm  may  pass  oif  upon  your  imagination  as  pure  Hindu  thought. 

laAu'  au^kt.  ^"?^*^  literary  skill  has  reached  a  very  high  pitch,  and  the 

''^     language  of  sympathetic  imagination  is  able  to  describe  in  v 

attractive  prose,  and  in  poetry  still  more  attractive,  Hindu  thought,  as  it 
is  called,  whether  Buddhistic  or  Brahmanic.    I  sometimes  think,  in  reading  ^ 

,,  these  things,  that  the  "  Light  of  Asia,"  and  other  lights,  is  / 

*'*;jj^**'  the  light  of  Oxford,  or  of  Oxford  Street,  and  that  the  Oriental  ( 

ca5t  that  it  takes  is  rather  due  to  what  the  ladies  will  under- 
stand better  than  the  gentlemen,—  a  skilful  use  of  Liberty  art  fabrica 
It  is  possible  to  write  English  thought  in  a  somewhat  Oriental  dialect,  and 
yet,  when  the  real  Oriental  comes  to  look  at  it,  he  can  say  that  it  is  Liberty 
fabric  after  all.  Do  not  take  everything  as  Buddhism  that  you  read  in  a 
book  dedicated  to  Buddhism ;  it  is  Oxfoni  Street  Buddhism,  a  great  deal  of 
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it^  And  do  not  take  eveiything  as  Brahmonism  that  you  read  in  bookn 
about  Brahmanism ;  it  is  Oxford  thought,  a  groat  deal  of  it,  read  into  these 
ancient  records. 

There  are  three  things  that  it  seems  to  me  the  Almighty  has 
taught  us :  that  it  is  His  will  that  we  all  should  have.  They  are 
typified  in  what  you  find  outside  the  veil  in  the  Jewish  tium  thiaci 
^  Tabernacle — bread  upon  the  table,  light  in  the  house,  and  MtMtvia^^ 
^  prayer  that  sanctifies  the  bread  and  sanctifies  the  light.  There  is 
a  table  with  loaves  on  it  in  the  house  of  God ;  there  is  a  seven- 
branched  candlestick  shining  there,  and  beside  that  is  the  altar  of 
incense  from  which  goes  up  the  emblem  of  prayer  and  communion 
with  God.  Those  are  the  three  things  which  it  is  the  will  of  God 
every  nation  on  earth  should  enjoy,  and  if  there  is  a  nation  that  has 
not  got  them,  and  that  nation  is  within  our  reach,  it  is  our  business 
to  provide  them. 

Ponder  the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  Ftolm — twenty-two  alliterative 
I  poemsy  with  eight  verses  in  each,  the  first  word  in  every  line  beginning 
with  the  same  letter.  You  will  remember  what  Lord  Tennyson  said  about 
'*  the  sad  medianical  exercise,  like  dull  narcotics  numbing  pain.''  That 
Bsalm  was  not  thrown  off  like  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  *'  The  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd,  therefore  can  I  lack  nothing;"  or  like  the  fifty-first  P^m, 
**  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  God,  after  Thy  great  kindness : "  the  one  written 
in  a  glow  of  gratitude,  and  the  other  when  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  of  penitence  were  broken  up.  These  two  Psalms  are  direct,  immecuate, 
and  spontaneous ;  the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  Psalm  is  a  xh»  iitck 
Ftolm  that  must  have  taken  weeks  to  polish :  letters  and  lines  FmIm. 
balanced  one  against  another  with  perfect  order  and  beauty  and  artistic 
grace  by  the  poet,  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  man  who  did  that 
was  exercised  in  his  heart  deeply  about  the  very  things  that  India  is 
exercised  about. 
\  Now  I  sit  down  to  work  this  out  with  the  Ptolm  before  me.    Hie  pro- 

.       noun  **  I,"  a  most  objectionable  pronoun  if  improperly  used, 

occurs  in  that  Psalm  one  hundred  and  forty  times ;  the  pro-  ^4^}^Sk*** 
noun    ^' thine,"  a  pronoun  of  property,  occurs  in  the  P^alm 
I         one  hundred  and  eighty  times ;  and  the  pronoun  "  me,"  which  is  the  pro- 
noun ^'I,"  only  in  another  attitude— in  the  accusative  case— occurs  just 
I        ninety*  three  times.    Now,  the  man  who  wrote  that  Psalm  had  listened  to 
/        many  teachers,  for  he  compares  himself  with  them.    '*  I  have  more  under- 
^  \  standing  than  all  of  them."    He  says  be  had  listened  to  many  of  them;  he 
f      had  pondered  a  good  deal,  but  he  was  concerned  with  what  India  is  concerned 
with,  the  question  of  his  own  personality.     At  length  ho  beat  his  music 
out :   ''  I  have  gone  astray  like  a  sheep  that  is  lost ;  seek  Thy  servant,  for 
I  do  not  forget  Thy  commandments."    The  clue  was  moral  all  through. 
It  is  so  in  India.     India  has  debated  so  long,  and  has  discussed 
80  deeply,  and  has  pondered  so  continuously,  all  the  problems  ^^^ISiuL 
of  human  life,  that  nearly  every  philosophy  in  India  is  a  philo- 
sophy of  illusion,  and  in  almost  every  case  there  is  a  complete  absence  of 
any  vivid  sense  of  personality. 

Now,  that  brings  me  to  one  of  the  things  that  lie  most  heavily 
upon  my  mind.    I  believe  that  vivid  sense  of  personality  is  not  so 
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strong  as  it  was  in  England  ten  yean  ago.  Men  are  argning  even 
in  England  very  subtly  about  what  they  call  their  enviionment» 
I  believe,  ^vhilst  it  is  a  good  thing  that  we  should  insist  upon  oar 
icBM  of  perMB-ii^dividual  rights  as  much  as  John  Bull  is  inclined  to, 

aiity  wanttd.  ^e  sbould  take  in  a  large  view  of  what  is  required  of  ua 
as  brethren  all  the  country  over ;  and  wider  than  the  country  even 
the  thought  must  go;  yet  we  must  by  no  means  lose  that  dear 
strong  hold  upon  our  personality,  without  which  we  cannot  build  op  in 
any  country  a  suitable  foundation  of  godliness.  And  the  human  per- 
sonality will  become  distinct  to  a  man,  in  proportion  as  the  Divine 
personality  is  distinct.  It  is  Ghod  wef  have  to  teach  us.  Only  think 
that  when  Moses  was  (Hreaching  to  shepherds  and  cattle-drivers  in  a 
wilderness  where  they  had  many  sheep  to  drive  and  much  cattle  to 
tend,  he  dealt  in  the  same  way  with  Uds  question  that  our  Saviour  did 
fourteen  hundred  years  afterwards  when  He  was  talking  to  a  lawyer. 

j^gfg^^i^  There  was  no  difference  in  the  least.    What  was  the  great 

chiiiTt     commandment  ?    *^  The  Lord  your  Ghod  is  one  Lord,  and 

"^'^^'    thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Ood  with  all  thy  heart»  and 

with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength."    *^  And  this  command- 

^..^^^.  ment  that  I  teach  thee  this  day/'  says  Moses,  shall  be  in 

thine  heart**    What  did  our  Saviour  say  when  He  wai 

challenged,  *<  Which  is  the  great  commandment  in  the  law  ?  "    ^  Hie 

first  and  great  commandment  is  this, — 2%ou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 

God  with  all  thy  heart" 

And  as  no  religious  proffress  had  been  made  for  fourteen  hundred 
years  before  Christ  from  that  great  foundation  truth,  so  none  has 
been  made  for  the  eighteen  hundred  years  since  Christ  republished 
Moses'  law.  There  we  stand,  and  by  that  we  will  stand,  and  on 
that  we  can  stand,  and  that  we  will  teach  in  India,  Ood  helping 

MosttMchit  us.     But  we  must  teach  it  intelligently.      We  must 

u:uiiaf«]iUj.  understand  the  working  of  these  peoples'  minds.  And 
while  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  this  meeting  enlarges  its  sympathies, 
and  will  give  favourable  thought  and  kindly  interpretation  to  efforts, 
of  which  all  of  us  may  not  utterly  and  completely  approve,  remember 
that  in  dealing  with  India  it  does  not  do  to  beat  drum  and  play  fife. 
People  But  b«&i^d  to  give  a  light  message  as  you  go  along:  you  have 

vaimnaoL  the  burdeu  of  understanding  those  people  laid  upon  you, 
and  the  Almighty  has  given  you  the  understanding.  Yes,  I  read 
on  Saturday — 

*  The  world  may  repent  of  its  crael  youth, 
And  in  age  grow  soft,  and  its  hard  law  bend. 

You  may  save  or  slaughter,  hj  rage  or  mth 
All  forma  tend  on  to  the  still  nr  end. 

For  the  gods  who  have  mercy,  who  save  or  blesS| 

Are  the  dreams  of  man  in  his  hopelessness.'* 

That  is  what  I  meant  just  now  by  English  cultivation  sharpening  the 
shafts  for  Hindu  unbelief.  Missionary  Societies  must  not  be  afraid  of 
their  responsibility ;  even  if  it  touches  national  policy  now  and  then. 
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Engknd  most  not  be  afiraid  of  her  Mission.  But  if  individual 
Englishmen  feel  that  God  has  sent  them  a  duty  to  £0,1^^1  ^frmid 
perform,  great  England  will  feel  it  too,  and  will  not  fail  •f^wKUiioa. 
to  discharge  it.  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  time  to  offer  one  brief 
illustration  of  what  the  degree  of  this  conviction  of  personality  is, 
and  of  what  the  measure  of  our  responsibility  to  India  is,  which  I 
%    once  saw  with  my  own  eyes. 

It  Was  a  moonlight  night,  close  to  a  temple,  and  a  congregation  was 
Ixreaking  up.  I  had  an  errand  there,  a  good  one,  which  I  will  not  stay  to 
explain.  In  the  midst  of  the  group  I  recognised  the  chief  Brahman  of  the 
place,  who  taught  in  our  Mission  School.  I  said,  "  Whatever  „,,^^^^ 
are  you  doing  here  t "  And  he  said,  "  What  are  you  doing 
here!"  And  a  very  fair  retort  it  was.  Well,  I  will  save  you  my 
i  explanation,  that  I  may  have  time  for  his.  ''Well,  sir,"  said  he, 
I  ''what  I  am  doing  here,  is  this.  A  learned  man  has  come  in  fitun 
>  Guntur.  The  inhabitants  thought  that  it  was  a  good  opportunity  to  hear 
a  public  discussion,  between  him  and  me,  upon  some  subjects  connected  with 
our  faith."  I  said,  "That  is  intensely  interesting  to  me;  do  tell  me  all 
about  it ;  what  was  your  subject  of  discussion  t "  "  Well,  we  have  been 
diKussing  " — he  said  it  as  if  it  were  ever  so  light  a  thing,  but  it  nearly  took 
my  breath  away — "  whether  €h)d  is  Sagunadu,  or  Nirgnmadu."  Sagunadu 
means  a  being  who  has  qualities,  without  deciding  whether  the  qualities 
•re  good  or  bieid,  desirable  or  undesirable,  but  something  that  you  can 
&L  your  mind  upon ;  and  Nirgunadu,  a  being  who  has  no  such  qualities, 
80  that  there  is  nothing  by  which  you  can  distinguish  or  recog- 
nise him.  "  Well,"  I  said,  with  some  anxiety,  "  which  side  did  ^S"}!!^" 
you  take  t "  And  he  replied,  "  I  took  the  side  of  Sagunadu." 
I  Mtid,  "  That  is  delightful  to  me,  because  I  am  on  that  side  myself :  tell 
lae  how  it  has  gone."  He  glanced  down  at  a  couple  of  new  robes  that  he 
was  wearing,  spick  and  span,  crisp  and  unwashed.  "  Ah  1 "  he  seemed  to 
ny,  "  you  ought  to  know  how  tins  thing  has  gone.  The  townsfolk,  because 
they  thought  that  I  had  conducted  my  side  of  the  argument  with  great 
(  skill,  have  presented  me  with  this  new  suit."  I  said,  "  I  congratulate  you 
very  much ;"  and  then  he  added,  ."  But  my  antagonist,  bemuse  he  also 
conducted  his  side  of  the  dispute  with  very  great  skill,  had  a  new  suit  of 
'  <       robes  given  to  him  too,  only  they  are  not  quite  so  new  as  mine." 

j   .  Now,  seriously,  my  friends,  and  before  God  our  Father,  whom  to 

f     know  in  Jesus  Christ  is  life  eternal,  and  about  whom  to  be  in  doubt 

{     takes  all  the  sunshine  out  of  life,  how  much  knowledge  of  God  is  that  ? 

^      Why  just  the  difference — to  take  an  illustration  again  that  the  ladies 

will  understand — between  calico  at  ninepence  a  yard,  and  vonaikoAw- 

\       calico  at  sevenpence  halfpenny.     That  is  the  practical  i«^«f<w. 

hold  upon  God  that  those  townsfolk  had,  with  two  learned  men  to 

teach  them,  who  had  been  specially  brought  together  from  a  distance 

.    -     of  ninety  miles.     Do  they  not  want  the  truth  then,  and  has  not 

Jesus  said,  "  I  am  the  Way  and  the  Truth  "  ?  I  said  just  now,  and  I 

will  return  to  it,  and  with  that  I  will  finish,  that  we  all  belong  to  the 

nunc  race.     Yes,  when  Englishmen  and  Hindus  met  in  the  Valley  of 

»      the  Gtmges,  they  met  as  strangers,  mutually  unintelligible  i  but  once. 


( 
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in  the  pauses  of  traffic  and  itninle,  the  more  gentle  of  them  on  both' 
sides  met  each  other.  Of  Sir  mllum  Jones  we  may  say,  thai  with  '' 
respect  to  the  Sanscrit  language,  he  was  the  first  that  ever  borst  into 
that  silent  sea,  and  when  he  navigated  those  still  and  untiacked  waters, 
Sir  wiuum  ^^^^  fouud  there,  as  m  did,  that  strangers  to  himself  were 
jmm.  navifi^ating  it  too^  he  reoogniied  soands  that  set  him  npon 
the  track,  which  other  scholars  have  followed;  and  it  is  now  fitmnd  7  ' 
that  they  and  we  are  brothers. 

Av^vw  A^      ^  ^^  GniBh  then  with  what  is  the  duty  of  brother  to     ^' 
^^'"^''^  brother,  beautifiiUy  described  by  a  poet  whom  everybody 
loves :—  / 

**  When  bcothtts  part  formaohoocfo  noi^ 
What  gift  nay  mosi  endoriag  prove. 

To  keep  foad  memory  in  her  plaoa^  y    • 

And  omfy  a  brottier's  love  t 

•  •  •  •  V 

First,  seek  tl^  Saviour  out,  and  dwell 

Beneath  tliesiiadow  of  His  roo^  . 

Till  thou  have  soaaned  His  featares  wen,  ' 

And  known  Him  tot  the  Christ  by  proof.  < 

•  •  •  • 

Then,  ootsnt  with  the  spell  of  Heaven, 
Qo,  and  thine  erring  brother  gun ; 
Entice  him  home,  to  be  forgiven. 
Till  he  too  see  his  Saviour  plain ; 


.    •! 


That  so,  before  the  jadginent-aeat, 
Though  dianged  and  glorified  eadi  fsos^ 
Kot  unremeinbered  je  may  meet^ 
For  endless  ages  to  embtaos." 

China. 

Rer.  J.   Hudson   Taylor    (China  Inland  Mission):    My   Lord 

Aberdeen, — The  countxy  to  which  I  des^  to  draw  your  attention 

^^      is  China.     The  Chinese  empire  is  not  a  little  country. 

China  proper  has  eighteen  provinces,  and  is  nearly  as 

large  as  the  whole  of  Europe,  excepting  the  Russian  empire,  and 

the  dependencies  of  China  are  much  lareer  than  the  whole  of 

Europe,  including  the  Russian  empire.    Taken  together,  a  Europe 

and  a  half  nearly  is  the  size  of  the  country  to  which  I  wish 

now  to  draw  your  attention.    I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  it  is  a 

Bnoutka.  populous  couutry .   We  may  not  stay  to-night  to  discuss  the 

tipopaiAtiM.  q^gg^j^J^  ^f  ^^^  population  of  China,  however  interesting 

it  may  be ;  for  my  purpose,  it  will  suflSce  to  take  the  lowest  estimate,  | 

and  then  it  will  stand  on  a  par  with  India  and  above  Africa.    If    .    i 
you  will  think  not  only  of  the  number  of  people  who  live  there,  1 

but  of  their  capacity,  you  will  see  that  we  have  a  mighty  nation 
AmiBtaUMtuito  deal  witl^  who  deserve,  as  has  been  well  said,  onr 
f-9^     best  prayers   and  our  best  efforts.     They  are  an  in- 
tellectual people.     Where  is  the  (Government  that  has  surpassed 
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Cih&iili  in  diplomacy?     Where  are  the  merchants  that  have  ex- 
^      oeeded  the  Chinese  in  their  ability  or  in  their  success  ?    Bring  the 

ChiPflfpa^  to  England,  an  alien  though  he  be,  allow  him  to  compete 

at  our  universities,  and  he  will  not  only  secure  our  academic  degrees, 
V      but  will  take  them  with  honours.    This  people  is  a  great  people, 

aiui  they  are  capable  of  great  things.    The  purposes  of  God  with 
%    regard  to  them,  moreover,  must  be  great  purposes.    It  is  not  for 

nothing  that  God  has  preserved  this    people   through  the  past 
*     millenniums.    We  have  seen  the  rise  and  the  fading  away  in  suo- 

cenion  of  Egypt,  of  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Bome ; 

but  China  is  neither  old  nor  effete ;  to-day,  she  is  a  living  nation, 

young  and  vigorous  and  full  of  power,  perhaps  only  coming  to  her 

majority,  if  one  might  so  say. 
)         And  then  again,  my  I/ord  and  Christian  friends,  we  all  believe 

in  the  God  of  whom  we  have  been  hearing  as  the  Creator  of  heaven 
^     and  earth.    Is  it  by  accident  that  beneath  the  broad  acres  of  China 

the  greatest  mineral  wealth  of  the  world  has  been  stored  ? 

Had  God  no  purpose  in  view  in  those  immense  coal  fields,* 

which  would  supply  the  world  with  coal  for  two  thousand  years? 

Had  God  no  purpose  in  view  in  giving  China  everything  in  the  shape 
'    of  mineral  wealth  which  has  made  any  country  in  the  west  to  be 

great  or  prosperous?     Surely,  these  things  are  not  by  accident, 

God  surely  has  great  purposes  for  China  in  the  future. 

But  th^n  they  are  people  with  that  persistent  determination 

that  when  they  take  anything  in  hand  they  do  not  easily  lay  it  down 
' )      or  put  it  aside.     Many  of  you  may  be  familiar  with 
I        the  circumstances  connected  with  the  great  rebellion 
I       which  appead:ed  likely  to  destroy  China  but  a  few  years  ago. 

I  7on  may  remember  that  not  only  was  China  devastated  by  war  from 

within  her  own  borders  by  her  heathen  subjects,  but  there  was  a  great 

Mohammedan  rebellion,  and  the  whole  of   Turkestan  was 

wrested  horn  her.    And  who  expected  that  it  would  ever  be 

recovered  by  the  Chinese  Emperor  again?      Russia  lightly 

f       promised  to  give  back  Kuld ja  so  soon  as  China  conquered  Turkestan ;  and 

none  of  us  expected  to  see  that  conquest  attempted.     But  when  the 

,     Emperor  sent  for  one  of  his  able  generals,  the  late  Governor  Tbo,  and  put 

J     the  problem  before  him,  he  was  not  afraid  to  look  it  in  the  face  and  under- 

I      take  the  re-conquest  of  Turkestan.    And  he  did  it.    Whoi  the  Emperor  said^ya 

^'      to  him,  ''  Have  you  thought  of  this  fact,  that  the  distance  from  your 

base  will  be  so  great  that  the  mules  will  eat  all  the  provisions  that  they 

can  carry  before  they  get  to  the  soldierst "  he  replied,  **  Your  Majesty, 

I  have  thought  of  it,  and  I  have   my  remedy.    We  will  go  as  far 

as  we  can   as  soldiers,  and  when    the  food    fails  we  will  all    squat 

down  as  faimers  for   as  many  years  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  a 

store  of  provisions,  and  then  we  will  go  on  again  and  repeat  the  process 

as  often  as  it  is  necessary  until  the  whole  of  Turkestan  is  restored  to  your 

away."    And  they  did  it.    These  men  were  prepared  to  take  five  years  or 

fifty  years  to  accomplish  their  purpose.    This»  then,  13  the  class  of  persons 

^      that  we  have  to  deal  with  in  CJiina, 
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And  now  they  are  overflowing  their  banks  and  pressing  forward. 

They  are  on  the  move.     Telegraph  lines  now  span  the  empire 

cuaA  MiB«  '"^™  ^*^  ^  west,  and  it  is  highly  probable  they  will 

^^^^'  goon  be  extended  from  the  western  provinces  of  China       / 
into  Bunnah;  arrangements  are  in  progress,  if  they  receive  the 
consent  of  the  Government,  by  which  they  can  extend  these  lines 
from  Tali  Fu  right  across  the  border  into  India  and  the  Britidi   *'  ,\ 
possessions.    Railways  are  being  surveyed  for  and  prepared,  and  China     ^  ^  i 
is  on  the  move.    Many  of  ns  may  have  read  that  ablepaper  written         ] 
by  the  Marquis  Tseng  before  he  left  for  China,  ''Tne  sleep  and       } 
the  awakeniDg."    It  is  possible,  my  Lord,  that  the  day  may  come, 
and  may  not  be  far  distant,  when  the  masters  of  Aua  may  have 
to  speak  of  sleeping  and  of  awakening  too.    It  will  be  well  ^  it  be    .  j 
not  a  rude  awakening ;  for  China  will  soon  be  a  fiEictor  in  the  worid*s 
history,  if  we  mistake  not  the  signs  of  the  times.  „   I 

Now  what  has  Chrisitianity  done  for  this  great  people  ?    Early  in         ' 
the  Christian  era,  during  the  first  century  proljably,  the  Apostle       ] 
chzistiaiiity  iB  Thomas,  or  some  of  his  immediate   followers,  reached       ^ 

«^^»^     China.    No  doubt  they  had  a  measure  of  success  there        . 
as  elsewhere,  but  so  far  as  we  know  they  failed  in  giving  China  the    ,    / 
Bible,  and  their  light  died  out  and  we  lose  all  trace  of  them.    Bat 
later  on  the  Nestorians  went  to  China,  and  they  produced  a  much 
greater  impression  there  from  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth  centuries.  ' 

Thev  were  there  during  a  considerable  part  of  that  time  woi* ' 
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under  the  patronage  of  the  reigning  powers.    By  the  consent  of  one 

of  the  Emperors  a  temple  was  built  in  the  capital  city  of  the  empire,  / 

and  I  had  the  privilege  when  I  la^  was  in  China  of  joining  j 

Thi  KtrtorUM.^^j^  ^  number  of  Christian  Afissionaries  in  a  prayer  meet-  f 

ing  on  the  site  of  that  temple,  and  in  front  of  the  Nestorian  tablet.  < ,  ' 

But  the  Kestorians  also  failed  to  give  China  the  Bible,  and  in  course  of  ' 

time  the  corruption  became  more  complete,  and  their  influence  died  ' 

out.    The  Roman  Catholics  first  went  to  China  in  the  thirteenth  ( 

century,  but  they  took  no  Bible  with  them,  and  after  the  T^utar  ) 

dyDa>ty  was  supplanted  and  a  native  dynasty  came  to  the  throne  we  '  ' 

lose  trace  of  them  until  the  Afission  of  the  Jesuits  was  commenced.  l 

They  took  science  and  not  the  Bible.    They  made  friends  with  the  C   -, 

people ;  they  made  religion  easy ;  they  accepted  ancestral  worship  .    ^ 

and  told  their  converts  they  could  even  take  part  in  the  *    ] 

celebration  of  idolatrous  rites  if  they  would  put  a  cross  ; 

concealed  behind  flowers  in  the  temple,  or  secretly  aflix  a  cross  to  / 

one  of   the  candles  used  in  idolatrous  worship.     They  had  one  ^  I 

hundred  and  fifty  years  of  considerable  prosperity  until  the  assertion  \ 

of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  very  properly  aroused  the  jealousy  of  <   y 

the  Chinese.    They  would  have  no  imperiv/m  in  imperio  there..  J 

Shall  we  have  it  here  soon  ?    The  Jesuits  were  expelled.  "   ' 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  the  first  British  ships  to  China  went  with  I 

the  Bible.    Alas !  they  took  the  seductive  opium  and  not  the  Bible.  .^     < 

And  later  it  wa^  that  the  devoted  Morrison  was  sent  out  by  that  *'  j 
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nolile  Society  which  is  bo  worthily  represented  here  by  our/fi^end 

'  the  Secretary  of  this  meeting.  He  was  followed  by  equally'wortby 
saocessors,  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Bible  was  given  to  the 
Qiinese  for  the  first  time.  Missionaries  have  increased 
in  nnmber,  and  the  work  has  progressed  with  great  encoumgement 
compared  with  the  resources  that  have  been  used  in  the  evangeli- 
%  satioQ  of  China.  The  success  of  the  work  has  been  remarkably 
cheering;    but  when  we  look  back  to  eighty  years  of 

^       Missionary  labour,  and  compare  it  with  the  results  of 

eighty  years  of  commercial  labour,  I  am  afiraid  our  brows  must  be 
covered  with  shame  and  our  hearts  filled  with  sorrow.  After  eighty 
years  of  Missionary  labour  we  are  thankful  for  thirty-two  thousand 
communicants;  after  eighty  years  of  commercial  labour  there  are 
)  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  opium  gowb«m 
smokers  in  China,*    You  may  go  through  China  and  you     i^l«ri«M. 

^  will  find  thousands,  I  can  safely  say  tens  of  thousands,  of  towns  and 
villages  in  which  there  are  but  small  traces  of  the  Bible  or  of  Christian 
influence.  You  will  scarcely  find  a  hamlet  in  which  the  opium  pipe 
does  not  reign.  Ah!  we  have  given  China  something  besides  the 
Gospel,  something  that  is  doing  more  harm  in  a  week  than  the  united 
*  efforts  of  all  our  Christian  Missionaries  are  doing  good  in  a  year. 
Oh,  the  evils  of  opium !  The  slave  trade  was  bad ;  the  drink  is  bad; 
the  licensing  of  vice  is  bad ;  but  the  opium  traflSc  is  the  sum  of 
villanies.  It  debauches  more  fieimilies  than  drink;  it 
makes  more  slaves  directly  than  the  slave  trade;  and  it 

j  demoralises  more  sad  lives  than  all  the  licensing  systems  in  the  world. 
Will  you  not  pray,  my  friends  ? — I  entreat  you  to  pray  to  the  mighty 
God  that  he  will  bring  this  great  evil  to  an  end.  Do  we  not  owe 
^  China,  then,  by  the  wrong  we  have  done  her,  and  by  her  great 
needs,  the  Gospel  ?  Now  is  the  time  of  opportunity.  We  were  very 
fiir  from  China  once.  Now  China  is  near.  I  need  not  tell  you  the 
whole  country  is  open  to  us.  Now  by  treaty-riffht^  with  passport 
in  hand,  we  pass  into  every  province  with  safety  and  comfort, 

i       travelling  along  the  great  highways  and  rivers  of  China. 

Not  merely  do  our  young  men  accomplish  these  long  journeys,  but  our 

i      Missionaries  take  their  wives  to  the  very  borders  of  Thibet,  beyond  the 

f     great  wall  and  confines  of  Mongolia,  and  to  the  most  distant 

/       parts  of  the  west  and  south  of  China.    Our  single  sisters  toO|^ 

are  able  to  take  long  journeys  of  thousands  of  miles,  and  they 

find  everywhere  a  welcome  from  their  Chinese  sisters,  and  they  have  the 

opportunities  of  telling  them  of  Jesus  and  TTia  love.    And  they  do  not 

cany  this  message  in  vain.     I  might  teU  you  of  a  city  to  which  two  of  our 

lady  Missionaries  went  for  the  first  time  in  December  last  year.    Before  the 

,    ^     end  of  February  they  were  able  to  give  us  an  account  of  sixteen  families 

•  *  At  a  Bobseqnent  meetiDg  Mr.  Hndson  Taylor  drew  attention  to  the  ioaccnracj 

of  thia  statement^  and  said,  **  I  mentioned  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  as  the  number 
of  opium  smokers,  instead  of  the  number  of  opium  smoken  and  their  familiot  who  are 
^  I      iuifcring  directly  from  the  eril.'' 
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who  had  heard  the  Gomi  and  had  aooepted  it;  had  bnniad  tiheir  iUg 

and  ancestral  taUe^  and  were  Baeeting  for  Ohriitiaii  iranhm. 
''^^Jj^Ahout  two  ym  ago  I  had  the  wivik^  thioo^ 

nine  of  the  eighteen  nrovinoea  of  Ohina.  Boring  put  of  thai 
journey,  Mr.  Orr  Ewing;  a  merdiaiit  from  CHa^gQW,  was  my  oomnaiiiDai 
He  had  thrown  up  a  huge  and  promrona  bosineei  at  hia  ICastera  oom- 
mand  to  lahour  for  Christ  there;  and  ha  would  tell  yon,  as  ha  said  at  Urn 
last  meeting  at  which  I  was  present  in  Cbina^  ''I  never  made  so  good  an 
investment  in  m^  life." 

In  that  long  joomey  of  six  months  tboe  were  ontain  things  that  filled 
me  with  joy.    I  saw  that  the  Misnonatiss  in  Tarions  parts  had  won  the 

conBdenoe  of  the  people  tar  in  advance  of  anythmg  that  I  had 
^'"■[fiy^^geen  hefora.    Thm  mtve  ma  gieat  joy.    I  saw  Ifttb  eoantiy 

churches  in  plaoea  wtto  a  few  years  ago  the  Gospel  had  never 
been  sounded.  I  witnessed  in  some  of  the  newest  stationa  the  h^ptism  of 
the  first  converts,  and  thiSi  too,  gave  ma  great  joy.  Bat  there  waa  one 
thing  that  was  more  remarkaUOy  and  more  interesting  and  enoommging 
than  ally  and  that  waa  the  remarkahle  ripeness  of  Uie  people  for  the 

Gospel    They  were  not  hmgmg  for  the  Gospel,  many  of  them 
Jl^j^^  had  never  heard  of  it,  bat  they  were  longhig  for  that  whidi 

the  Gospel  brings;  and  when  we  stood  up  and  preadhed  to 
them  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Deliverer  from  the  powerof  sin,  the  Ddiveier  from 
the  love  of  sin  and  the  dominion  <tf  sin,  as  well  as  the  DeUveier  from  the 
penalty  of  sin,  we  had  eager  hearers  everywhere.  Day  by  day  wa  were 
entreated  to  stay;  and  when  we  did  set  c^  we  were  entreated  to  return, 
manv  saying,  "  We  cannot  take  in  much  of  this  doctrine^  it  is  so  new; 
we  cannot  learn  much  at  once;  can  you  not  send  others  to  teach  uat*" 

Everywhere  that  we  went  we  found  an  open  door  and  a 
^r^**'^  welcome;  and  I  believe  that  to-day  you  may  nfely  say  that 
in  sixteen  out  of  the  eighteen  provinces  very  few  difficulties  indeed  would 
be  found  in  going  into  any  city;  and  in  the  remaining  two  provinces, 
though  the  dSOBciuties  are  considerable,  they  are  not  at  all  insuperable. 
Even  lady  Missionaries  have  travelled  through  Uie  province  of  Hu-nan ; 
and  if  they  are  acquainted  with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  people^ 
and  act  wisely,  they  will  find  a  welcome  and  an  opening  in  many  parte  of 
those  provinces. 

Xow  is  the  time  of  oar  opportanity.  These  people  are  passing 
away  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Gospel ;  these  miUions  of  China  are 
v«v  umt  unsaved.  Oh !  my  dear  friends,  may  I  say  one  word  about 
tppvtaaitj.  that  condition  ?  The  Bible  says  of  the  heathen  that  thej 
are  without  hope :  will  you  say  there  is  good  hope  for  them  of  whom 
the  Word  of  God  says,  "  They  are  without  hope,  without  God  in  the 
world"?  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  prefaced  His  word  with  the 
solemn  declaration,  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
end ; "  and  He  says  of  the  unbelieving  and  the  abominable,  of  mur- 
derers and  whoremongers,  sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  liars,  that 
their  part  is  in  the  lake  of  fire.    My  dear  friends,  a  thousand  an  hour 

,     .      are  passing  to  Christless  graves,  and  what  will  you  do  ? 

^'•■^  The  Master  says,  "  Go.**  The  needs  of  the  people  cry, 
**  Come.**    Whaf  will  you  do  ?    You  have  tlje  key  of  the  Viujdom  of 
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ReaveA ;  will  you  open  the  door  and  let  them  in,  or  will  yon  lock  the 
^         door  and  leave  them  out  ?    May  God  gnide  yonr  answer  t 

J/rica. 

Bev.  Ecekiel  Lones  (Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  from  Sooth 
«r       Africa) :  My  Lord  Aberdeen, — I  find  that  there  is  upon  the  pa;)er 

attached  to  my  name  a  subject  thus  described,  '^The 
^  condition  of  Africa."  Now,  so  much  has  been  already  said  ■^•^ 
and  written  about  Africa  and  African  Missions  as  to  make  it  somewhat 
difficult  at  this  late  date  to  add  anything  which  is  not  likely  to  come 
to  an  audience  like  this  with  the  freshness  and  force,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  charm,  of  ancient  history.  Yet,  at  whatever  risk  to  your 
f       patience,  I  feel  bound  to  speak  briefly  accordiug  to  what  is  written. 

I  have  simply  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  Missionary  work  in  Africa. 
My  principal  reference  will  be  to  South  Africa,  for  two  reasons. 
First  of  all,  because,  as  many  will  know,  that  is  un- 
questionably the  key  to  the  whole  Continent,  and  forms 
the  principal  basis  of  operations  from  which  that  whole  Continent  is 
destined  to  be  evangelised  and  civilised.  And  I  speak  of  this-  part 
especiaUy  also,  because  it  has  been  my  lot  and  privilege  to  reside 
in  that  country  for  fifteen  and  a  half  years  as  one  amongst  many 
Missionaries,  representing  di£ferent  branches  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  of  course  holding  their  respective  differences,  but  all  using  almost 
the  same  methods,  and  aiming  exactly  at  the  same  end, — that  end 
you  know  is  first  to  say  to  all  classes  of  people  in  South  Afirica, 
irrespective  of  race  and  colour :  ''  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world ; "  and  then  to  say  to  one 
and  all,  ^'  Go  forth  from  the  foot  of  His  cross  to  do  justly^ 
to  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  your  God." 

And  you  know  with  what  result  this  has  been  done ;  how,  as  the 
result  of  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Churches  in  that  great  land, 
already  the  dark  night  of  heathenism,  the  night  of  cen- 
turies, is  passing,  and  the  more  than  dawn  of  a  brighter 
day  is  appearing;  and  even  now,  from  Cape  Town  to  points  right 
beyond  the  northern  bounds  of  the  Transvaal  Republic^  thousands 
of  people  who  heretofore  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great 
light,  since  they  have  heard  of  Him  who  is  a  light  to  lighten  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  Israel.  What  I  want  to  say  principally 
is  this,  that  South  Africa  as  a  country,  and  considering  all  its  peoples, 
has  of  late  undergone  a  great  change^  and  has  experienced  a  very 
great  improvement.  This,  I  believe,  to  have  resulted  more  firom  the 
preaching  and  teaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  especially 
among  the  native  races  in  that  country,  than  firom  any  other  cause. 

In  that  country,  whei^e  until  within  a  veiy  recent  date  all  was  wild 
heathenism,  as  you  know,  there  has  sprung  up  not  less  than  four  European 
colonies,  two  Dutch  and  two  English;  and  as  Lord  Carnarvon  has  told 
us,  ^1  a  splendid  article  which  he  has  contributed  to  the  Fwrinightly  RwUfO 
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for  this  month,  already,  bo  rich  has  South  Africa  proved  itself  to  be  in  its 
resources  both  mineral  and  agricultural ;  and,  what  is  more,  so  congenial  a 

habitation  is  it  for  man,  that  there  is  a  pei*fect  scmmble  at  the 
SraSilfriol.  present  time  for  slices  of  territory  hero  and  there  by  one  nation 

and  another.  Now,  the  question  is,  What  is  the  cause  of  all 
this?  What  has  brought  about  this  possibility  in  Africa,  which  has 
created  this  new  and  this  gi'-eat  fact  in  South  African  history  t  I  come 
as  a  Missionary  now  to  tell  you ;  I  make  no  venture,  and  I  do  not  speak 
in  haste;  I  can  bring  a  thousand  and  more  competent  witnesses  to  ^^  . 
prove  that  the  preaching  and  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  especially  to  the  J 

native  races  of  that  country,  has- had  more  to  do  with  bringing  about  this        «  ' 
changed  and  bettered  condition  in  the  whole  country  than  all  other  things        ^ 
besides.    In  saying  this  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  it  to  be  understood  as 

being  unmindful  of  other  and  very  valuable  agencies.    I  do 
*Jj^?J2lL?*  ^^^  ^^^  ^  underrate  those  for  one  moment     I  know  that    •*   • 

very  much  is  due,  in  the  development  of  that  oountryi  to 
its  attractive  position,  I  know  that  very  much  is  due  to  Imperial  and 
Colonial  statesmanship,  and  also  to  the  investment  of  large  capital  in  a 
variety  of  public  improvements,  as  well  as  in  commerce  and  agriculture ;  / 
I  know  that  very  much  is  due  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  and  fair  ^ 
dealine  with  the  native  races  of  many  European  merchants  and  farmers ; 
and  I  know  very  much  is  also  due,  last  but  not  least,  to  an  almost  ubiquitous 

(for  there  is  a  newspaper  in  almost  every  African  town),  a 
***^^JjJj^  somewhat  narrow  but  very  outspoken,  a  very  wideawake  and 

always  lively  journalism.  Very  much  is  due  to  these  causes ; 
but  I  declare  to  you  that  my  firm  conviction  is  that  all  these  things  put 
together  would  have  been  insujQicient^  would  have  utterly  failed  to  bring 
about  the  South  Africa  of  to-day,  apart  from  the  Qospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  faithful  and  successful  work  of  the  Christian  Missionaries 
of  the  various  denominations  of  the  Church. 

It  must  be  understood  that  South  Africa  is  a  Colonial  country,  and  that 
the  favourable  conditions  of  that  country  at  the  present  time  are  largely  due    * 

to  this — that  what  is  called  the  native  question  has  been  in  a       ^ 
ttttttiiwL*    ^^S^  measure  settled,  and  settled  so  far  upon  principles  which 

are  creditable  to  all  the  parties  which  have  had  to  do  with  them. 
What  I  say  is  that  the  mutual  relations  which  exist  between  native  people 
and  European  in  South  Africa  at  the  present  time,  and  the  prosperous  con-  < 
dition  of  the  country  is  due  to  that  Gospel,  the  progress  of  which  we  are  met 
at  the  present  time  in  this  great  Conference  to  promote.  To  say  that  the 
Missionary  in  South  Africa  has  been  the  pioneer  of  civilisation  is  not  to 
utter  a  hackneyed  and  lifeless  truism. 

I  can  only  speak,  of  course,  positively  and  definitely  of  that  section  of 
the  work  belonging  to  the  Church  of  which  I  am  a  minister,  that  is  the 

Wesleyan  Methodist :  but  as  the  result  of  our  labours  we  have 
^^21^    at  this  time  in  connection  with  the  South  African  Methodist  : 

Conference  and  in  connection  with  the  Transvaal  Mission,  thirty  ; 

thousand  people  who  are  members  of  our  Church  or  on  trial  for  Church  * 
membership.  I  know  I  am  only  speaking  of  this  one  section  of  Mission 
work.  There  are  many  ministers  belonging  to  other  Churches  who  could 
give  a  like  encouraging  account.  Where,  less  than  one  hundred  years  ago, 
there  was  no  sanctuary  or  place  of  worship  at  all,  we  have  two  hundred 
tnd  ninety-three  chapel  buUdings, — substantial  places  where  public,  vor* 
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I  di^  18  oonduetody  and  where  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  preached — besides 
almost  a  thousand  other  preaching  places.  We  have  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty  lay  preachers  and  other  general  Ohristian  workers,  and 
twenty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  Church  members ;  fourteen  thousand 
children  in  the  Sunday  schools ;  fifteen  thousand  chUdren  in  j.  ^. 
the  day  schools ;  and  nine  native  training  institutions  in  vigor- 

V     ous  working  at  the  present  time. 

These  are  results  achieved  from  very  small  beginnings  and  in  face  of 
'  V       many  hindrances.    Uieyare  also  results  in  connection  with  one  section  of 
the  Church,  not  to  speak  of  Church  Missions^  Fkesbyterian  Missions, 
Moravian  Missions,  and  of  the  servants  of  the  London  Mis- 
sbnaiy  Society,  who  could  all  give  their  account  if  called  upon.    ^^^"^ 
I  sa^y  the  bettcnred  condition  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  results 

I     more  than  from  anything  else,  from  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  the 

'     Gospel. 

t  Then  as  to  the  hindrances  against  which  this  has  been  done. 

Colonial  prejndice — some  of  it  can  be  excused  and  borne  with,  but 
some  of  it  has  no  sufficient  explanation  and  no  valid  excuse.  Then 
there  are  the  native  customs  such  as  polygamy,  and  the 
disgusting  and  loathsome  rite  of  circumcision  which  is 
practised  amongst  the  people,  together  with  beer  drinking  and  native 
dancing,  and  all  kinds  of  sin  connected  with  their  customs.  But 
polygamy,  that  is  the  great  hindrance,  that  is  the  basal  sin  of  South 
Africa  amongst  the  natives.  The  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has 
largely  corrected  this,  and  has  taught  them  that  every  Christian  man 
must  be  a  man  with  one  wife,  and  that  he  must  ts^e  care  of  her. 
)  This  glmous  work  has  gone  on,  and  as  it  has  dealt  with  this  it  has 
!  attempted  to  deal  with  all  native  customs ;  and  all  that  South  Africa 
wants  throughout  the  whole  of  the  continent  is  that  the  Gospel  shall 
'  be  extended  till  all  its  races  come  to  rejoice  in  Him  who  sai€^  '^I  am 
the  Light  of  the  world." 

A  Oeneral  Survey. 

<  Bev.  Arthur  T.  Fierson,  S.D.  (Philadelphia,  U.S.A.) :  My  Lord 

Aberdeen,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  have  been  asked  to  attempt  the 

^  I  stupendous  task  of  making  in  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes  a 
general  survey.  A  survey  of  what  ?  To  tell  in  twenty  minutes  the 
history  of  a  hundred  years  of  Modem  Missions;  to  tdl  the  story  of 
a  race  lying  in  the  lap  of  the  Evil  One,  with  vast  tracts  g^^^ 
of  darkness,  and  the  habitations  of  cruelty, — to  take  a 
survey  of  eighteen  hundred  years  of  Christian  history,  or  a  survey  of 
the  future  which  yet  lies  before  us,  before  this  world  is  evangelised 
or  reclaimed  to  God.  I  can  do  no  more,  my  Lord,  than  attempt 
to  touch  upon  a  few  salient  points  of  transcendent  importance  and 
interest  with  respect  to  this  question. 

Now,  first  of  all,  let  me  say  that^in  the  exuberance  of  our 
congratulations  and  rejoicings  in  the  completion  of  the  first  century 

1       of  Modem  Missions^  we  are  in  serious  danger  of  overlooking  the  fiact 
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that  we  have  great  cause  for  peDitence  and  humiliation.    This,  dear 

snmfliAiiAa  ^^^^1^^®">  ^®  Hiust  remembor,  is  only  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  century  of  Modem  Missions.  For  eighteen 
hundred  years  and  more  our  blessed  Lord  has  been  waiting  to  '^  see 
of  the  travail  of  His  soul,  and  to  be  satisfied;"  and  during  those 
eighteen — nearly  nineteen  centuries,  there  have  passed  from  the  stage 
of  human  existence  not  less  than  fifty  generations  of  the  human  ^'  ] 
race,  including  in  those  fifty  generations,  at  the  lowest  computation,  ^^  ; 
not  less  than  thirty  thousand  millions  of  souls,  or  twenty  times  the  | 

population  of  the  globe  to-day.  Let  us  remember  that  apart  from  j 
the  evangelistic  efibrts  of  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  second,  century  ^ 
of  the  Christian  era,  there  has  been  nothing  attempted  that  deserves  ; 
the  name,  in  behalf  of  this  perishing  race,  until  within  the  last    ^.   ! 

VtfiMtiath*  hundred  years.    The  thousand  years  succeeding  the  time     ' 
f^^       when  Constantino  ascended  the  throne,  that  should  have      ., 
been  an  introduction  to  the  millennium  of  Christ's  reign,  were  a 
thousand  years  of  dark  ages,  in  which  the  light  of  Christianity  was        / 
almost  quenched.    And  even  when  Luther  sounded  the  trumpet  of       ^ 
the  Reformation,  while  he  exhumed  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  the  right  of  the  private  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
other  kindred  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  he  failed  to  emphasise 
the  individual  duty  of  consecrating  oneself  in  personal  effort  to  the 
evangelisation  of  a  lost  world ;  and  we  had  to  wait  three  hundred 
years  more  before  the  Church  awoke  to  the  sense  of  her  duty  to  a 
dying  world,  and  her  debt  to  the  nations  of  the  Gentiles. 

And  now  look  at  this  great  map  of  the  world  to-day.      It  is 
said  that  facts  and  figures  may  sometimes  be  made  to  lie,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  about  it,  and  yet  we  find  in  figures  at  least  a  measure  of  an 
appro3dmation  to  truth.    Suppose  we  take  the  present  population  of    -r    / 
the  globe  in  round  numbers  at  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  people,  it       / 
is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  seven  hwndred  amd fifty  raillions  of  that     * 
fifteen  hundred  millions  have  never  hei^  of  Christ,  have 

**'*^'^'***  never  seen  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  have  never 
seen,  to  recognise  it,  the  fiEice  of  a  living  Missionary.  '  , 

I  want  you  to  remember  that  whilst  we  talk  of  one  hundred 
millions  of  Protestants,  or  perhaps  from  one  hundred  and  sixteen  to    r:    . 
»ne  hundred  and  thirty  millions,  we  include  in  that  number,  as 
Protestants,  everybody  that  does  not  belong  to  any  other  category. 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  of  America,  belongs  to  the  hundred  million         ^ 
Protestants ;  the  atheists,  agnostics,  and  infidels  all  come  into  the 

^^^      reckoning  of  the  Christian  elenient,  because  they  do  not      n 
belong  elsewhere  by  any  scientific  classification.     The 
simple  fact  is,  that  to-day,  so  far  as  we  know,  we  have  on  the  entire    < 
globe  not  more  than  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  millions  of  Protestant 
Church  members.    Now  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  like-         i 
wise,  that  this  whole  body  of  Protestant  Christendom  sends  to-day 
into  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  and  habitations  of  cruelty  only 
ftpm  five  to  six  thoueand  workers.    The  astounding  fiEu^t  has  been 
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before  vts^  that  of  some  thirty-six  thousand  workers  thirty  thousand 
come  from  heathenism  itself,  those  that  have  been  con-     ab^omt 
▼erted  out  of  the  midst  of  the  pagan  world.    So  that  out  ttoftiiarCMi. 
of  those  that  have  been  brought  from  heathenism  there  are  supplied 
to-day  from  five  to  six  times  as  many  workers  as  all  Christendom 
famishes  to  evangelise  the  dark  places  of  the  earth. 

Look  at  that  map.    I  wish  I  could  in  colours  portray  adequately  tbe 

y  extent  of  the  dark  places  of  the  earth.  If  we  start,  for  instance,  from  the 
eastern  limit  of  liberia  and  Senegambiai  towards  the  western 
limit  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  then  go  directly  south,  "'*^^^^ 
between  the  great  lakes  on  the  east  and  those  noblo  stations  which  Henry 
Grattan  Guinness  and  his  heroic  company  of  workers  established,  from 
Banana,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  to  Equatorville,  we  shall  find  one  entire 
^  district  of  darkness  scarcely  lit  up  by  a  Missionary  station.  If  we  start  at 
the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  journey  through 

^       Turkestan  and  Thibet  to  the  mountainous  limits  on  E^t         ^^ 
Mongolia,  we  shall  find  another  district  scarcely  lit  up  with  a  Missionary 
station.     If  you  start  from  the  southern  shore  of  Florida,  and  draw  a  line 
directly  through  Texas  to  the  Pacific  coast^  the  entire  territory 
south  of  that  line  to  the  limits  of  Tlerra  del  Fuego  are  dark,     ^^^ 
^     with  scarce  any  light  whatever,  under  the  deepest  degradation 

of  the  most  superatitious  forms  of  Boman  Catholicism.  There  are  three 
republics  in  South  America  in  which,  ten  years  ago,  there  was  but  a 
single  Ftotestant  Christian  labourer,  and  she  was  a  godly  woman  who  could 
not  allow  these  dark  places  to  remain  without  at  least  an  effort  for  their 
evangelisation. 

I  need  not  stop  to  speak  of  the  awful  and  melancholy  facts  of  the  dark- 
neai  of  heathenism,  and  I  shall  not  stop  to  speak  of  the  apathy  and  lethargy 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Think  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  heing^^^^^ 
the  aggregate  sum  given  by  the  magnificent  nations  of  Christen-^"^*^  adMpMit 
dam  every  year  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  globe.  Why,  my  friends  and 
brethren,  tibere  is  enough  money  huried  in  the  city  of  London  in  the  houses 
of  Oiristian  people  in  jewellery  and  silver  plate  to  evangelise  the  globe. 
But  I  want  to  say  that  notwithstanding  all  these  and  other  discouraging 
facts  there  are  some  encouraging  features  in  this  survey. 

*  I  heard  a  woman  say  the  other  day,  coming  over  in  the  UfnJbria — she 

was  seated  by  an  intelligent  gentleman  who  echoed  the  sentiment — "  I  do 
I     not  care  mudi  about  Missions  "  (we  were  trying  to  have  some 

Missionary  meetings  on  board  the  UmJbruiji  and  he  repUed,     JSS^,  ^ 
^'Nor  I  either;  fori  have  been  in  several  coimtries  where 
Missionaries  were  at  work,  and  I  never  could  see  that  they  had  done 
a  patjBcle  of  good;  in  fact,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  natives  would  have 

,       been  better  off  if  the  Missionaries  had  not  gone  there."    It  simply  reminded 

{         me  of  a  woman  who  went  from  New  York  CSty,  and  spent  eighteen  months 

'         on  a  foreign  shore  in  the  midst  of  one  of  our  most  prosperous  Missions. 

^     She  came  back  and  said  to  her  friends  that  she  could  see  no  good 

accomplished  by  the  Missions,    ^e  said,  ''Why  I   have  lived  eighteen 

months  opposite  the  Mission  chapel,  and  there  was  not  a  single  native  ever 

entered  the  doors."    The  simple  fact  was  that  the  chapel  was  erected  for  the 

convenience  of  foreign  residents,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  tho 

natives  would  attend  there,  and  they  would  not  have  understood  the 
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hogaage  in  whidi  tba  CkMpd  mm  nmdML  if  tbt&j  had  goiMi  Bke  ba^ 
not  taken  the  peine  to  go  ineiia  Um  doan,  and  of  eoarae  eh^  had  Ml 
visited  the  HiHioa  fnmmM,  and  eha  eaae  bade  to  enKghten  the  vorid 
with  xe^^  to  the  praent  ill  aaeeBM  of  Ifhiimia. 

TUkofMissioneaiafidlfival  Weak  man  aa  I  am,  and  unkanad 
as  I  am  in  oomparieon  with  maoj  I  aae  axonnd  ma,  I  am  pnepavad  to 
challenga^  on  thia  or  on  anj  oChar  platfiMm,  the  oontcn- 
A«kdiiic«.  diction  of  thispopbaHioD---uat^fi9rueainflimt  of  moneji 
time,  and  men  expeoidM  on  tiia  Foieign  Hieilon-fidd,  reialta  ao 
stupendoua  have  nerer  been  known  ainoe  Ood  aaid,  *^lit  then  be 
Ughtf  and  there  waa  light*  It  waa  well  aaid  tUa  afternoon  that 
Btatastice  cannot  repteeent  the  leaolt  of  Foieign  Mfarioni,  No^  of 
coone  they  cannot,  for  tli^  fidl  ftr  behind  ua  great  aom  of  the 
good  that  has  been  aooompushed. 

I  believe  in  the  Ctoraiel  aa  a  cMUht,  and  if  there  were  nothing  more 

poeBible  to  do  than  to  einliee  and  Immanifle  the  greiit  nationa  of  the  eaith 

that  are  in  the  deikneM  of  paguiifln,  it  wooU  atiU  be  our  duly 

*^;ff!f^  to  attempt  fliat  worib    Wfy,  nnr  dear  friends,  rHnember  that 

joor  own  Sr  Bsiila  Aere  sul  ttiat  wherever  the  Gcipd  goea 

it  rives  digni^  to  kbonr  and  dknitjr  to  woman,  thatit  sanotidea  manJaM^ 

end  promotes  the  hrothethood  of  man.   My  biend  Br.  lindlof  ,  aoMiig  flia 

Zolns  told  me  qnaintly  once  that  the  diat  evidenoe  of  eonung  to  Onxiit 

among  the  Zolas  was  the  sense  of  comparative  nakedness.    A  man,  for 

_^  ^  ^^      instance^  goee  to  ^^^p^t^^^  promisee,  and  for  aome  amaU  aitida 

°*^**'***  which  he  barters  in  trade  obtaina  a  cmnmnn  calico  shirty  wocth 

from  fivepence  to  sixpence.    Then  potting  that  on,  ha  cornea  the  neort  div 

for  a  pair  of  common  dnd:  pants^  coating  about  the  aaaa  amoont.    Eue 

cannot  have  comfort  of  that  diirt  without  eomething  to  cover  hm  nether 

cztremitiee.    Then  the  next  day  he  goes  beck,  and  he  wants  a  thrseJ^gged 

stool,  SQch  as  those  on  whichy  when  we  were  bojs^  perhape  we  need  to  milk 

the  cows;  for  he  most  not  ait  on  the  ground  any  more  and  aoil  his  panta; 

'^Nowy"  said  Dr.  lindleyy  '^irilien  that  man  gets  that  cslioo  shirt  and  thoaa 

duck  pants  on,  and  he  sits  on  that  stod  nine  inches  hij^  he  is  abont  nine 

thousand  miles  above  all  the  heathen  round  abont  him." 


Talk  of  the  results  of  Missions !.  I  can  tell  yon  of  a  single 
ary  station  in  the  East,  near  the  Bosphoms,  whicli  in  abont 
years  established  a  central  nucleus,  with  twelve  stations  round  about 
it,  and  seven  of  them  containing  self^apportang  Christian 
Churches.  All  that  work  of  fourteen  years  was  accom- 
plished with  less  money  than  built  the  church  in  the  dty  of  Detroit  in 
which  I  preached  forthirteen  years  of  my  ministry — all  aceomplished 
at  eo  small  a  cost 

Now,  my  time  is  nmidly  being  consumed;  but,  my  friends,  I  beg- 
yon  to  notice  a  few  of  the  neat  principles  that  must  nnderlie  the 
proeecution  of  Foreign  Misnons.  I  want  to  say — and  it  is  a  most 
nfti«r  profound  conviction  of  my  beinff,  on  this  sntgeet — that 
the  world  will  never  be  converted  or  evangelised  at  tho 
preeent  rate  of  progress.  The  fiict  is — and  it  ia  n  melanoholv  fao^— 
that  although  we  Imve  the  Bible  translated  into  nearly  three  hundred' 
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languages  and  dialects,  with  some  five  or  six  thousand  Missionfirles 
at  work|  including  lady  Missionaries,  and  about  thirty  ttiltNisand 
native  ministers,  teachers,  and  helpers  also  at  work,  gathered  out 
from  heathendom,  there  are  more  unevangelised  souls  on  the  earth 
to-day  than  during  any  previous  decade  of  human  history.  The 
population  of  the  globe  is  rapidly  far  outstripping  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Christian  Church  to  overtake  it. 

There  is  someUiing  radically  wrong  in  the  prosecution  of  Foreign 
Missions.     I  believe  it ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  our  Blessed    g^^a^,- 
Lord  would  never  give  us  a  problem  to  solve,  impossible  of      wnug 
solution.    We  have  left  out  some  great  elements  necessary   ■«»«wh«t. 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  Missionary  enterprise  as  projected  by  our 
Lord,  or  before  now  the  world  would  have  been  illumined.    Now  look 
at  the  four  Gospels.    See  how  Christ  has  given  us  the  secret  of  this 
great  success  for  which  we  are  looking  prayerfully  and  hopefully 
rorward.    Four  principles  He  lays  down.    First  of  all,  that  Jerusalem 
shall  be  the  radiating  centre  from  which  the  Gospel  shall  go  into 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth.    We  have  been  following  tim  priadpittr 
a  policy  of  concentration.   The  Gospel  policy  is  the  policy     «»uj«a. 
of  diffusion,  and  we  have  yet  to  recognise  that  fact, — not  concen- 
tration, but  diffusion ;  not  the  selection  of  fields  because  they  seem 
to  be  promising,  or  are  attractive  because  permeated  with  modem 
occidental  civilisation.     We  are  to  go  to  every  field  and  every  class 
of  people;  and  if  we  make  any  discrimination  it  is  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  worst  and  lowest,  for  that  is  the  spirit  of  the  love  of  God. 

I  want  to  say  again  that  in  my  judgment  our  Lord  gives  us 
a  second  great  principle  that  we  have  j^irtially  overlooked,  if  not 
wholly,  and  that  is — that  the  great  work  of  evangelising  the  world 
can  never  successfully  be  done  by  proxy.  Not  if  you  xiMptntwa 
have  a  hundred  Societies,  girdling  the  earth  with  a  net-  ^iMMBt. 
work  of  Christian  Missionary  effort,  can  you  absolve  yourself,  by 
any  personal  liberality  out  of  your  purse,  from  the  personal  duty  of 
labouring  for  the  lost.  We  can  never  bring  this  world  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  by  an  ordained  set  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  We 
must  do  what  the  primitive  Christians  did  when  they  *'  weut  every- 
where preaching  the  Word,  except  the  Apostles,"  who  remained  at 
Jemsalem:^  they  went  everywhere  talking  about  Jesus;  they  simply 
told  what  they  knew.  Theirs  was  no  eloquent  discourse  siter  the 
dialectical  fieishion  of  the  schools.  No, ^ dear  friends;  the  men  that 
were  in  the  Apostolic  succession  stayed  at  Jerusalem,  while  the 
common  laity  went  out;  and  the  Apostles  are  mentioned  Exaapi«offk« 
as  being  excepted,  in  order  that  we  may  understand  that  •^ijcknreh. 
the  preaching  that  was  done  was  not  done  by  the  Apostles,  because 
they  were  not  scattered  abroad,  but  it  was  the  common  disciples;  and 
the  reason  why  in  the  first  century  heathen  fanes  began  to  be  for- 
saken of  worshippers,  and  heathen  priests  began  to  tremble  lest 

*  AcU  viii.  1^  ;  zl  19,  20. 
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their  idols  should  have  no  more  devotees,  nut  becmue  this  magnificent 
work  was  taken  np  by  the  great  bulk  cl  the  disciples;  they  were 
scattered  abroad  with  the  message  of  nlvation  flying  from  lip  to 
ear,  descending  from  ear  to  heut,  coming  up  from  heart  to  lip, 
and  again  going  forth  finom  the  lip  to  the  ears  of  others.  '  ' 

I  not  only  believe  that  we  ought  to  have  men  in  the  Foreign  Hisrion-       ^   ^i 

field  that  are  not  quite  as  well  qualiiiod  as  our  doctors  of  diviniiy  and  ( 

oar  great  translators  and  linguists^ — I  not  only  believe  that  wo  ought  to         ^f  i 

have  men  that  are  sent  forth  as  evangelists  because  they  have  the  secret  of  | 

^^^     soul-winningi  but  I  believe  we  ought  to  crowd  psgan  peoples  « 

^^a^   with  colonies  of  Ohiistisn  woricen^ — blacksmithsi  and  masons^  ' 

and  carpenters,  and  seamstresses;  and  all  these  diJDerent  traden^ 
as  well  as  the  learned  professions^  being  ^t  downin  the  midst  of  heathen- 
dom to  represent  what  a  man  can  do  in  his  calling,  whaterer  it  be— in  the  *' 
calling  in  which  he  is  found  fay  the  Hdy  Ghost,  il  he  therein  abides  with 
God.  There  b  no  reason  why  Christian  England  should  not  do  in  Missions  '' 
just  what  she  does  when  she  colonises  such  a  country  as  Australia^  send 
a  colony,  not  in  the  interests  of  commeroe  alone,  not  in  the  interests  of 
trade  alone,  not  in  the  interests  of  national  glory  and  extension  akms^  bat  / 

in  the  interests  of  the  spreading  of  the  Uisdeemer^s  Kingdom — thai  is 
the  only  way  we  can  overtake  the  evangelisation  of  the  popuktimi  of  the 
gk>be. 

It  has  been  nobly  said  to-night  that  we  must  depend  upon  heathenism 
with  its  converts  to  develop  Ohrirtian  woricers.  But  that  is  the  second 
cit^,  not  the  first.  Did  you  ever  notice  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
Matthew  how  much  light  CSirist  throws  on  this  subject!  In  the  first  of 
these  parables  He  says,  *<  The  seed  is  the  Word  <tf  God."    In  the  second  of  ( 

TiMiicktiMd.  ^^^^  parables  He  says,  '*The  good  seed  are  the  children  of 
"^^       the  kingdom."    My  friends,  you  can  never  bring  the  heathen 
to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  even  by  planting  and  scattering  broadcast  the 
Word  of  God  tdone.    You  must  sow  Christian  lives  among  those  people.        ^ 
You  have  got  to  set  side  by  side  with  the  good  seed  of  the  Word  of  God  ^ ' 

the  good  seed  of  the  Word  of  God  made  flesh  and  dwelling  among  men, 
like  Christ  in  His  tabemade  of  day.    And  let  me  say  that  we  must  spread 

facts  abroad — we  must  inform  people  about  these  matters.   We 

need  a  fire ;  but  a  fire  must  first  of  all  be  kindled ;  it  must 
secondly  be  fed,  and  then  thirdly  it  must  have  a  vent.    The  only  power  ( 

that  can  kindle  that  fire  is  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  only  fuel  we  can  feed  that        <    J 
fire  with  is  the  fuel  of  facts;  and  the  only  vent  for  that  fire  is  to  go  and  *  | 

tell  the  story  by  the  lips  and  the  life  to  all  who  know  not  Jesus  Chnst.  -«    -\ 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  having  you  familiar  with  Missionary  biography.  / 

Let  any  believer  read  the  charming  story  of  William  A.  B.  Johnson  in  Sierra  . , 

Leone,  whom  the  Church  Missionary  Sodety  sent  out  in  1819, — a  poor  ^  J 

German  labourer,  who  was  warned  of  the  darkness  of  that  '   ^ 

JSS!mfi£,  ^^^^7  ^  which  he  was  going,  of  the  population  of  which  it  ' 

was  composed,  the  refuse  from  slave  ships,  of  twenty-seven 
different  tribes,  speaking  as  many  different  dialects^  and  having  no  means 
of  communication  but  a  little  broken  English,  living  in  promiscuous  concu- 
binage, warring  with  each  other,  and  fighting  and  devouring  one  another ; 
yet  that  poor  German  labourer  said,  "  Send  me,  for  I  am  willing  to  go  \ 

where  nobody  else  is  willing  to  go."    Johnson  dit^d  within  6e^*en}*cars;  and 
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yet  Wor8~~ho  died  he  saw  that  entlro  community  transformed;  every 
trade  and  oven  learned  profession  represented;  a  family  altar  in  every 
house ;  thousands  of  children  gathered  in  schools,  and  thousands  more  of 
adults  in  places  of  worship ;  a  building  built  by  the  natives  that 
would  accommodate  two  thousand  hearers.     Within  cigiiteon  bSctTSIImI 
mouths  after  he  landed  in  Sierra  Leone  the  Holy  Ghost  began 
to  work  among  these  people,  and  he  could  not  go  outside  of  his  house 
without  hearing  in  the  jungles  and  the  woods  round  about,  or  on  the  hills 
of  the  neighbourhood,  the  voices  of  penitent  and  sobbing  prayer,  or  the 
hymns  of  praise  for  a  Aedcemer  found.     This  is  not  an  exceptional  case. 
Study  the  story  of  Thomas  Powell,  and  of  Willuim  Duncan,  who,  with 
all  his  mistakes,  did  a  magnificent  work  in  British  Columbia.     Then  there 
is  the  story  of  Morrison  and  Burns  in  China,  and  of  Mrs, 
Qrant  in  Persia.     Co  and  read  about  the  six  hundred  people,       *'  ^ 
blessed  witnesses  for  God,  whose  dust  sleeps  in  the  soil  of  India.     Oh,  my 
friends,  there  is  no  history  in  the  world  that  compares  with  the  histoiy  of 
Modem  Missions  1 

I  have  already  said  what  I  want  to  be  my  last  note,  even  if  it 
should  be  my  last  dying  utterance  in  this  Conference,^— that  be- 
sides spreading  information,  and  besides  consecration  of  self  to  the 
work,  there  must  be  a  personal  acquaintance  with  and  knowledge  of 
Christ.  We  must  have  a  revival  in  these  days,  not  only,  as  my 
eloquent  brother  has  said,  of  conscious  individuality  and  personality, 
but  we  must  have  a  revival  of  faith  in  the  supemataral.  Faiaiath* 
You  have  upon  this  platform  a  brother  who  has  written  •ttpwauuno, 
a  book  very  widely  read  on  **  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World." 
I  wish  that  in  these  days  of  naturalism  some  man  would  give  us  a 
book  on  *' Supernatural  Law  in  the  Natural  World."  There  is 
nothing  that  has  ever  moved  my  heart  in  connection  with  Foreign 
Missions  like  this :  I  believe  that  those  who,  in  the  Foreign  Mission* 
field  as  workers,  or  in  the  home  field  as  observers,  have  been 
accurate  and  careful  students  of  the  history  of  Modem  Missions,  will 
have  had  revealed  to  them  signs  of  supernatural  providence,  and  signs 
of  a  supernatural  grace,  that  have  never  been  surpassed,  even  if  they 
have  been  equalled,  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

I  am  only  fifty  years  of  age,  and  therefore  a  comparative!}'  young  man. 
T  can  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  of  fifteen,  that  the  burden  in  our  monthly 
concerts  of  prayer  was  that  God  would  open  the  doors  of  the 
nations.    There  was  scarcely  a  door  opened  in  those  days.    JJjjJX^ 
Even  India  was  closed  when  Carey  went  there,  through  the 
pernicious  influence  of  that  avaricious  Corporation  that  then  practically 
ruled  the  country,  but  not  in  the  fear  of  God.    But  look  at  what  has  been 
done,  not  only  within  the  last  century,  but  within  the  last  thirty-five 
years.    God,  by  mystic  keys  of  His  own  manufacture,  has  thrown  open  the 
doors  of  the  whole  world.     There  is  scarcely  any  nation  to-day  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
into  the  midst  of  which  we  may  not  go  freely  and  from  end  to 
end  preach  the  precious  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.     Obstacles  as  broad  as 
continents,  obstacles  as  high  as  the  Himalayas,  have  been  prostrated  in 
answer  to  prayer  by  a  power  not  of  man,  but  of  Almighty  God.     Never 
were  the  children  of  Israel  more  led  by  a  pillar  of  doud  by  day  and  a  pillar 
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of  fire  bj  night — nerer  was  mipemfttiind  power  in  the  prosttioe  of  the 
Shechinah  more  manifested  in  deaving  the  waters  <rf  the  Bed  Sea  and  the 
Jordan,  and  making  the  walla  of  Jeridio  tomUe^  and  the  hosts  of  Amaldk  ' 

to  retire — never  was  there  more  manifestatibn  of  tiie  power  of  GkxL  than 
with  the  Missionary  host.    BlesBsd  be  Hb  giorions  name  for  ever  1    And  r  ' 

the  very  fact  that  such  consecrated  characters  have  been  developed  in  | 

Missionary  labour  is  enough  to  set  the  sanction  of  Divine  approval  on  the  i 

work  of  Missions.  I 

My  time  is  gone,  and  yet  I  have  only  entered  on  the  vexy  outlines        ^  | 
of  this  magnificent  subject     Now,  dear  brethren,  in  a  few  days  wa  , ' 

shall  all  be  scattering  to  go  oar  ways  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  I  f 

want  that  God  should  leave  upon  our  hearts  two  mighty  impressions 
sscMM  tfaro«ck  that  can  never  be  effaced.  First  of  all,  that  success  in  the 
ih«  Eoij  obMt  progress  of  this  kingdom  is  not  to  come  from  machinery, 
from  plans,  or  an  increase  of  numbers,  or  the  most  munificent  gifts ; 
but  from  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  answer  to  believing 
prayer.  If  this  great  CSonference  shall  adjourn  without  kindling  in 
our  hearts  the  holy  incense  fires  of  a  new  devotion,  so  that  from  day  to 
day,  from  the  secrecy  of  our  closets,  at  our  household  altars,  and  in  the 
sanctuary  service,  importunate  prayer  shall  go  up  to  God  for  a  blessing 
on  the  work  of  Missions,  we  shall  have  met  comparatively  in  vain. 

And  the  second  impression  that  I  pray  to  God  to  produce  upon 
us  mightily  is  this — ^that,  as  David  said  to  Abimelech,  **  the  king's 
business  requires  haste."  You  remember  that  when  a  soldier  of 
good  Queen  Victoria  was  asked  how  long  it  would  take  him  and 
his  loyal  fellows  in  the  army  and  navy  to  carry  a  proclamation  of 
their  Queen  round  the  world,  he  answered  quickly,  ^'Well,  s^*, 
I  believe  we  could  do  it  in  about  eighteen  months ;  at  least,  we 
would  make  a  trial."  If  you  will  go  back  to  the  tune  of  Esther, 
you  will  read  how, — when  that  maenificent  Persian  Empire  ex- 
tended from  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Nile  on  the  west  to  the  Indus 
and  Ganges  on  the  east,  two  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  one 
thousand  miles  in  breadth, — through  the  interior  of  twenty-seven 
zxuapu  fna  provinces,  translated  into  every  language  there  represented, 
tu  Jtvt.  and  borne  by  slow  messengers  who  could  go  no  faster  than 
on  mules  and  dromedaries  and  camels,  within  the  space  of  nine 
months  that  proclamation  for  the  salvation  of  the  Jews  was  carried 
to  every  individual  in  those  twenty-seven  provinces !  And  yet, 
beloved,  in  these  days  of  steam  transportation  and  the  telegraph  and 
the  printing-press  and  the  postal  system,  we  have  taken  nearly  one 
hundred  years  to  bring  the  Gospel  into  nominal  contact  with  a  little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  human  race. 

Oh,  brethren  and  sisters  in  Christ,  let  this  Convocation  be  the 
Divine  inspiration  to  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  and  to  a  united  effort 
all  along  the  lines ;  let  us  sound  the  imperial  clarion  of 
advance ;  let  us  move  together,  and  turn  the  staggering 
wings  of  our  adversary,  pierce  his  cenU«,  capture  his  cannon,  and  plant 
the  flag  of  Christ  upon  the  parapet  of  every  stronghold  of  the  devil ! 


•    \ 
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THE  MISSION^-FIELDS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Second  Meeting. 

INDIA :  NORTHERN  AND  CENTRAL. 
(Friday  aftemooUj  June  15thy  in  the  Large  Hall.) 

The  Kiglit  Hoil  the  Earl  of  Vorthbrook,  O.C.S.L,  D.C X.,  in  the  chair. 

Acting  Secretary,  Sev.  J.  MoMurtrie,  MJL 

Bev.  Or.  Thomas  Smith  (Edinburgh)  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  I  think  that  every  one  in  this  hall  will  agree  with 

me,  that  before  proceeding  to  the  business  of  the  afternoon,  we 

shooldy  by  a  resolution,  express  our  deep  sympathy  both  with  the 

illustrious  family  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  with  the  German 

nation,  in  the  calamity  which  has  happened  to  Europe  and  to 

Germany  to-day.    This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to  enter  into 

any  questions  as  to  the  political  state  of  Europe.    Suffice  it  to  say 

now,  that  the  heart  of  every  one  in  England  has  beaten  in  unison 

Tk«otrmaa  with  the  heart  of  Germany  in  respect  to  the  illness  of  the 

*■»»««•     Emperor,  and  that  we  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen 

feel  as  much  admiration  as  any  German  can  feel  for  the  heroism  of 

the  man  who  without,  apparently,  one  single  thought  of  self,  has 

borne  as  great  a  trial  as  human  nature  has  probably  ever  had  to  bear, 

with  a  single  desire  to  do  his  duty  to  his  country.     I  propose  the 

following  resolution  :  "  That  this  meeting  of  the  General  Conference 

on  Foreign  Missions,  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  on  Friday,  June  15th, 

desires    to  express  its  heartfelt  sympathy  with  the  Empress  of 

Germany  and  the  German  nation  on  the  calamity  which  has  befallen 

Germany  and  Europe  by  the  death  of  the  beloved  Emperor." 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby :  My  Lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  have 
been  asked  to  second  this  resolution,  which,  I  am  sure,  embodies 
^^       most  truly,  though  perhaps  imperfectly,  the  deep  feeling 
CMfOTtBM    of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this  room,  and,  I 
believe,  in  the  country  generally.    I  think  there  is  some- 
thing very  fitting  in  one  of  the  first  resolutions  of  condo- 
lence being  passed  by  one  of  the  greatest  Missionary  gatherings  that 
has  ever  been  assembled.   We  are  gathered  together  here  to  encourage 
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and  to  support  as  far  as  we  can  that  gallant  band  of  Christian 
Mis>ionaries  wlio,  amidst  many  privations,  difficulties,  and  dangers, 
arc  trying  all  over  the  world  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
Jesn<  Christ.  I  think  it  is  particularly  fitting  that  we  should  pass  a 
resolution  of  this  kind,  because  those  who  are  engaged  iu  the 
ilission-field  will  allow  me  to  remind  them  that  there  may  be 
as  good  ^lissionaries  of  Christ  who  stay  at  home  as  those  who 
go  ai'road ;  and  I  would  venture  to  say  that  if  there  was  ever 
a  man  who,  by  his  noble  example,  by  liis  spotless  life,  by 
A  chr:f*:«a  his  calm  and  undaunted  reliance  upon  the  support  of 
exAapu.  iiis  God^  \yj  jjig  devotiou  to  duty  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  by  his  facing  death  calmly, — not  this  day  or  that  day, 
but  week  after  week — if  there  was  ever  a  man  who,  staying  at  home, 
held  up  the  noblest  example  to  the  sovereigns  of  all  the  civilised 
world  of  what  character  Christianity  can  produce,  that  man  was  the 
late  lamented  Emperor  Frederick.  So  I  venture  to  say  it  is  not  out 
of  place  that  a  great  Missionary  gathering  like  this  should  seize  the 
very  first  opportunity  to  express  their  deep,  heartfelt  compassion  for 
the  Royal  Family  of  Germany,  who  are  bereft  of  their  noble  and 
gallant  and  most  beloved  head,  and  also  to  express  their  sympathy 
with  a  kindred  country — Germany — in  the  terrible  loss  they  have 
sustained.  I  feel  it  is  a  moment  in  which  I  can  hardly  speak  with- 
out being  deeply  affected  on  this  subject,  so  I  will  say  nothing  more 
except  how  thankful  I  am  to  be  allowed  to  join  with  our  noble 
Chairman  in  asking  you  to  express  our  feelings  of  deepest  sympathy 
with  the  late  Emperor's  family.  Sympathy,  be  it  remembered,  is  the 
great  weapon  of  the  Missionary  in  every  field,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be 
allowed  to  second  a  resolution  conveying  the  feelings  of  your  deepest 
sympathy  to  all  concerned  in  this  most  terrible  and  lamentable  loss. 
[The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to.J 

Eev.  A.  T.  Pierson,  D.D.  (Philadelphia,  U.S.A.):  I  was  asked 
to  second  a  similar  resolution  to  this — in  fact,  a  resolution  in  iden- 
tical terms — in  the  meeting  now  assembled  in  the  Lower  Hall,  and 
I  ventured  to  make  the  additional  suggestion  that  the  Committee 
which  has  in  charge  the  business  of  this  Conference  should  be  re- 
Tobttcat  quested  by  us  to  convey  these  resolutions  of  sympathy 
by  teicpaph.  an(j  condoleuce  to  the  bereaved  Empress  by  cablegraph. 
I  was  deputed  to  come  and  present  this  suggestion  to  this  meeting, 
and  to  ask  you  to  unite  with  them  in  this  motion. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen:  Lord  Northbrook,  my  lords,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen, — I  think  we  shall  all  feel,  while  our  hearts  are  stirred  by 
this  great  and  serious  cabmity,  that  we  have  been  fortunate  on  this 
occasion  in  being  presided  over  by  one  so  ably  qualified  to  express 
some  of  the  feelings  which  move  us  at  this  time,  and  in  having  the 
TheturfwtioD  resolution  so  ably  seconded  as  it  was  by  my  noble  friend 
approTtu.  on  the  left.  I  rise  now,  not  for  the  puri>ose  of  endeavour- 
ing to  add  anything  to  what  has  been  already  said,  but  simply  to 
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second  the  proposition  which  has  been  broaght  forward  by  my  friend 
Dr.  Pierson,  viz.,  that  the  expression  of  our  deep  and — if  we  may  uso 
the  word— affectionate  condolence  and  sympathy  should  be  conveyed 
to  the  illustrious  widow  and  her  family  at  this  time.  I  beg  to  second 
what  Dr.  Pierson  has  been  deputed  to  move  in  reference  to  that 
subject. 

[The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously.]* 

The  Chairman :  The  subject  of  this  meeting  to-day  embraces  a  very 
great  tract  of  country — no  less  than  about  a  million  of  square  miles, 
containing  about  two  hundred  millions  of  people :  figures  very  difficult 
for  any  one  to  understand.  It  will  bring  them  perhaps  more  vividly 
before  your  minds  if  I  say  that  two  hundred  milUons  of  people  means 
a  number  of  human  beings,  equal  to  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  empire  of  Germany,  of  Ezttat«r 
Austria,  and  of  the  whole  of  Europe  north  of  the  Alps,  if  p^uUtiMi. 
we  put  Russia  on  one  side,  and  you  may  throw  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Now  this  country  contains  districts,  the  populations  of  wUch 
differ  greatly  from  one  another.  There  are  included  in  Northern 
India  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  highlands  of  Central  Bengal; 
you  have  the  whole  of  the  population  of  Lower  Bengal,  lx>th 
Hindu  and  Mohammedan.  You  have  a  Mohammedan  population 
there  exceeding  in  number  the  whole  of  the  Mohammedans  who 
are  subject  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  You  have  the  Mahrattas,  who 
once  swept  over  the  plains  of  India,  but  now  supply  some  of  the 
ablest  native  statesmen  of  the  present  day.  You  l^ve^^^ 
the  Pathans  who  have  fought  side  by  side  with  us  on  •'^•'"•^ 
many  a  field.  You  have  the  Sikhs  and  the  Ghoorkas,  who  have 
on  the  heights  of  Kabul  moved  foot  by  foot  with  the  finest  regiments 
of  the  British  Army.  You  have  all  these  different  races  of  people, 
and  of  different  religions,  within  the  area  of  the  country  subject 
to  the  Queen  in  the  North  and  North-west  of  India  above  Calcutta. 

•  The  following  is  the  reply  from  Her  Imperial  Majesty : — 


^^Schloaa  FriedrichakroTif 

^^bei  PoUdanij 

''Jvly  6th,  1888. 

"Cinmt  Seckendorff  presents  his  compliments  to  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  begs  to  inform  hirn  that  he  has  been 
commanded  by  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  Victoria  to  requzst 
the  Earl  to  convey  to  the  Afemhera  of  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Foreign  Missions  Her  Majesty's  grateful  thanks 
for  the  sympathy  expressed  for  Her  Majesty's  iireparable 
loss  through  the  death  of  the  much  lamented  Emperor 
Frederick. 


; 
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And  joa  have  besides,  outside  the  actoal  dominioiis  of  the  Qaeen, 
but  subject  to  her  authority  as  the  paiamoont  sovereign  over  India, 
the  Bajputs, — the  most  ancient  of  the  races  in  India,  with  historical 
associations  equal  to  those  of  Gieece,  for  there  is  nothing  that 
happened  in  Grecian  story  so  fine  as  the  way  in  which  Bajpat 
warriors  dressed  in  saffron  robes,  sallied  forth  from  Chittore  once  j 

and  again  to  meet  the  Mohammedan  invaders,  while  the  Eajput        ^  / 
women  sacrificed  their  lives  in  order  to  prevent  their  becoming  a 
prey  to  the  enemy.  X* 

Well,  my  friends,  we  may  say  that  by  God's  blessing  this  conntry 
of  England  has  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  magnificent  ^ 

region  which  I  have  shortly  described,  blessings  tiiat  they  never  / 

possessed  before.    Peace,  order,  and  justice  prevul  over  a  land  where 
war,  anarchy,  and  injustice  had  prevailed  within  the  memory  of       *#; 
living  men.    For  the  privilege  which  England  has  had  in  conferring 
PiiTflicM  Mac  those  blessings  upon  so  many  millions  of  human  beings, 
«*«pq««w*^**  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  God ;  but  to-day  we  have  not  \ 

to  consider  any  political  question;   we  have  to  discuss  what  we  ( 

Christian  men  and  women  have  be^  able  to  do  in  that  country  to  f 

spread  there  the  Gospel  of  Chxist  among  the  fellow-sulgects  of  our 
Queen. 

First,  I  will  say  that  I  rej(»oe  to  find  in  this  Conference  ao  hearty  a 
union  of  all  Protestant  Evangelical  Churches  in  the  great  objects  it  has  in 
riew.  I  trust  that  good  fruit  will  come  from  the  communications  which 
have  passed  between  the  many  members  of  these  different  Churches. 

I  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  others  besides  Missionaries,  who 
have  had  to  do  with  Mission  work  in  India,  if  I  did  not  remind  all 

those  here  present  that  Missionaries  in  India  have  always 
^'^yjy'^derived  the  most  active  aid  and  assistance  from  some  of 

the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  men  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  of  the  Crown  in  India,  both  civilian 
and  military.  I  will  not  go  back  to  the  days  of  Bobert  Charles  Grant, 
because  that  is  ancient  history ;  I  will  speak  of  men  whom  I  have 
known  and  whom  many  of  you  here  present  have  known.  Among 
cinlians  what  greater  name  is  there  than  that  of  John  Lawrence,  who 
always,  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  supported  Missionaries  on  every 
opportunity !  He  was  succeeded  in  the  Government  of  the  Punjab 
by  Sir  Robert  Montgomery,  an  active  supporter  of  Missions.  After 
Sir  Robert  Montgomery  came  Sir  Donald  McLeod,  a  man  who  on  all 
occasions,  and  especially  at  the  Missionary  Conference  at  Liverpool 
some  years  ago,  showed  his  support  of  Missionary  undertakings  and 
of  such  Conferences  as  this.  Now  these  men,  mind  you,  were  not 
men  of  whom  the  natives  of  India  feU  any  euapidon  or  ward  of 
ThMCBta  confidence.  I  remember  very  well  when  I  was  travelling 
trast«4  through  the  Punjab  that  I  was  told  that  a  small  and 
•^•^^'^  peculiar  sect  desired  to  be  presented  to  me.  They  were 
presented,  and  this  turned  out  to  be  a  sect  of  men  who  worshipped 
the  photograph  of  Sir  Donald  McLeod.   There  was  no  man  pro&ibly 
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who  had  so  mnch  influence  with  the  natives  of  the  Punjab  as  he, 
and  he  was  a  warm  advocate  of  Christian  Missions.  I  will  not  detain 
yon  by  mentioning  the  names  of  many  more.  You  all  know  that 
Sir  William  Muir,  when  Governor  of  the  North-Westera  Provinces, 
openly  showed  his  support  of  Mission  work ;  and  Sir  Charles  Aitcheson, 
who  occupied  the  post  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Punjab,  and  who 

I  18  now  one  of  the  members  of  the  Viceroy's  Council,  has  always  been 
an  active  supporter  of  Missionary  work.    Then  there  are  Sir  Richard 

'  Temple,  Sir  Richard  Thompson,  Sir  Charles  Bernard,   Henry  C. 

Tucker,  and  others.  Then  there  is  the  almost  equally  distinguished 
brother  of  Lord  Lawrence — Henry  Lawrence;  then  there  were 
Herbert  Edwardes,  Reynell  Taylor,  Henry  Havelock,  UTidy  in  fact, 
nearly  all  the  men  who  came  forward  at  tiie  time  of  the  Mutiny  y  and 

I  through  whose  exertions  the  British  Empire  in  India  was  preserved. 
Not  one  op  them  shrank  upon  ant  occasion  from  supporting  the 
CAUSE  of  Missions  in  Indu.  I  say  this  for  two  reasons.  I  say  it 
first  because  when  you  are  told  that  these  Missionary  Societies  are 
nonsense,  supported  by  a  pack  of  old  women  getting  together,  then 
you  may  point  to  these  men — ^the  best  statesmen  and  the  best 
soldiers  of  India,  who  have  by  their  lives,  and  on  every  Aniawmu 

*  occasion  on  which  they  could,  supported  Mission  work,  ••viikn. 
And  I  say  it  besides,  because  I  wish  to  point  out  that  these  men  are 
the  Tuen  in  whom,  rfiore  than  in  any  others  the  natives  of  Tndia^ 
whether  Christians  or  not^  had  the  greatest  confidence.  It  is  quite 
wrong  to  suppose  that  the  native  of  India  is  suspicious  of  an  English- 
man in  whatever  position  he  may  be,  because  that  Englishman  is  an 
open  Christian,  and  also  supports  Christian  Missions.  The  native  of 
India,  whether  he  may  be  a  Mohammedan  or  a  Hindu,  is  a  religious 
being,  and  he  respects  a  religious  man  who  openly  professes  his 
religion  on  every  proper  occasion. 

Now  a  very  few  words  as  to  the  result  of  the  work  we  have  been 
doing  and  the  prospects  of  it ;  without  trenching  upon  what  any  of 
my  friends  are  going  to  say.     Did  any  of  you  read  the  telegram  in 
the  Times  the  other  day  ?    Of  all  the  men  I  ever  knew  Sir  Charles 
Aitcheson  is  the  most  careful  and  accurate,  and  he  has      ^^ 
said  at  a  meeting  at  Simla, — (and  this  is  an  instance  to  AitoheMa*s 
show  you  how  men  in  India  in  high  places  do  not  shrink    ♦••'«»«y« 
from  going  to  JMissionary  meetings) — he  is  reported  to  have  said  on 
June  13th,  ''Christianity  is  advancing  5  per  cent,  faster  than  the 
growth  of  the  ix>pulation,  and  is  making  greater  progress  than  at 
any  time  since  the  Apostolic  period." 

Now  I  hope  that  you  will  not  suppose  that  the  progress  of  Christianity 
in  India  is  to  be  gauged  and  tested  by  the  mere  figures  of  the  converts  that 

Qj^j^,^      you  see  in  Missionary  reports.     It  will  be  altogether  a  failure. 

eharaotor     The  Spirit  of  Christ  is  permeating  the  masses  in  India.     Thera 

•*"»*'^  are  Hindus  who  give  lectures,  and  who  in  their  lectures  upon 
Hinduism  testify  to,  the  life  of  Christ  as  being  the  grandest  life  that  ever 
was  put  before  the  human  mind.     Hindu  editors  of  newspapers  use  such 
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Inngiiage  as  this,  "  Let  there  bo  no  miminderatanding  between  the  educated 
I{ir;dii6  and  the  messengers  of  Christ  in  tliis  country ;  Christ  is  respected, 
Lonciiix^d  and  loved  in  this  country."    These  are  the  words  of  a  Hindu,  noi 

of  a  CLri:itian. 

I  have  occupied  more  of  your  time  than  I  intended  I  shall 
shall  occupy  it  no  more.  I  will  only  say  in  conclusion  that  I  hope 
we  shall  not  go  away  from  this  meeting  feeling  that  everything  that 
c;in  be  done  is  being  done  in  respect  of  Christian  Missions  in  India. 
Ah\s,  tb.at  is  far  from  being  the  case!  Although  many  earnest  men 
are  occupied  in  the  field,  more  earnest  men  are  wanted  to  support 
xachreauina  them ;  although  much  money  is  subscribed,  more  money 
to  b«  doDc.  is  wanted  to  help  it ;  although  many  native  Churches  are 
becoming  developed,  and  idthough  this  good  work  is  going  on,  and 
by  God's  blessing  will  in  the  end  Christianise  that  country;  still 
there  is  room  for  the  exertions  of  every  branch  of  the  many  branches 
of  the  Mission-field.  Let  us  then  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
and  do  what  we  can  to  fulfil  the  tiission  which  God  seems  to  have 
given  to  this  country  of  England — ^to  use  the  grand  words  of  Milton — 

^  To  guide  Dations  in  the  way  of  truth 
By  saving  doctrine,  and  from  error  lead  them 
To  know,  and  knowing  wor^p  God  aright" 

Bev.  E.  8.  Summers,  B.A.  (B.M.S.,  frqm  Serampore):  My  Lord, 
and  dear  Christian  friends, — I  understand  that  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  these  meetings  is  for  Christian  Missionaries  to  put  the 
most  recent  facts  before  the  Christian  audiences  that  meet  within 
these  walls.  I  desire  to  give  you  facts  as  they  have  presented 
themselves  to  me  during  the  last  ten  and  a  half  years  that  I  have 
fi»^nt  in  India.  The  first  point  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  is  the 
EcnAnCat2:eiic  comparative  progress  of  Boman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
KiMiiczt.  Jlissions  in  India.  I  believe  that  attention  has  not  been 
directly  drawn  to  this  fact,  though  materials  for  considering  it  are  in 
cur  hands.  During  the  decade  ending  in  1882  the  increase  of  converts 
in  connection  with  the  Protestant  Missions  was  86  per  cent.,  that  is 
to  say  that  during  those  ten  years  for  every  hundred  at  the  com- 
Uiencement  there  were  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  at  the  close.  This 
rr:?ult  is  from  our  own  statistics.  The  Government  supplies  us  with 
statistics  to  this  effect,  that  the  whole  increase  of  the  native  Christian 
jxpulation,  Eoman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  is  64  per  cent.  If  the 
increase  of  the  different  communities  tocfether  is  64  per 

Kfreaui  cent.,  and  of  the  Protestant  community  86  per  cent., 
^.^  you  will  see  that  the  increase  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
community  has  been  very  much  below  64  per  cent.,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Protestant  community  is  undoubtedly  advancing  with 
far  greater  rapidity  than  the  Roman  Catholic.  And  it  is  reasonable 
that  it  should  be  so,  because  we  put  the  Word  of  God  into  the  hands 
of  our  converts,  and  therefore  they  become  our  helpers. 

I  can  give  you  an  illustration  which  shows  how  utterly  dead  for  all 
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,  l^vyoses  of  solf-propngation  the  Itoman  Catholic  communities  of  India 

'  are.     In  the  district  of  Bdkcrgunge  there  are  a  few  little  settlements  here 

and  there' ot  Koman  Catholic  Christians.    There  is  one  some-  DtadaeMof 
ti'here   about  twenty  miles  from  Barifil,   where  there  are   Boauiaa. 
at    least    two    thousand    Roman    Catholic    Christians,    descendants,    I 
believe,  of  men  who  became  Christians  possibly  two  or  three  hundred  years 

^         ago.     I  have  seen  some  of  these  men  myself.    As  you  look  upon  them  you 
can  see  no  difTerenco  in  any  respect  between  them  and  the  surrounding 

I  heathen,  excepting  possibly  one  would  feel  that  there  seems  to  be  less 
hope  of  progress  in  connection  with  them  than  with  the  others.  But 
that  is  not  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  allude.  The  point  is  this.  Within 
two  miles  of  tliat  Itoman  Catholic  community  of  two  thousand  persons 
there  was  a  heathen,  a  man  who  was  seeking  after  spiritual  light,  a  man 
of  great  ability  evidently,  though  he  was  not  educated  after  what  is 
'  regarded  as  the  standard  of  education  in  India  nowadays,  a  man  who 
could  read  and  write  his  native  language,  and  that  was  all.  During 
four  years  that  man  was  seeking,  wherever  he  could,  to  find  spiritual 
light.  Finally  he  came,  miles  and  miles  away  from  his  home,  in  contact 
with  ono  of  our  Missionaries,  and  purchased  some  portions  AiMkarafUr 
of  the  Scriptures  from  him.  He  read  those  Scriptures :  he  ^^"^ 
recognised  tlmt  here  was  what  he  had  been  seeking.  He  had  given  up 
(  orthodox  Hinduism,  and  had  joined  various  sects  amongst  his  own 
people ;  he  had  been  even  some  sort  of  religious  teacher,  and  had  disciples 
of  his  own.  Finally,  getting  the  Christian  Scriptures  he  became  a 
Christian  man.  That  Koman  Catholic  community  was  almost  at  his 
door, — a  community  of  two  thousand  persons,  and  yet  this  man  was 
earnestly  seeking,  and  was  ready  prepared  to  give  up  everything  for  the 
truth  when  he  found  what  he  felt  to  be  the  truth,  yet  he  had  never 
dreamt  of  going  near  them  for  the  light.  The  light  that  they  held  up 
before  the  people  was  so  dim,  if  indeed  they  held  up  any  light,  that  this 
earnest  seeker,  living  within  two  miles  of  their  home,  never  saw  it,  never 
dreamed  that  spiritual  light  was  to  be  obtained  there.  So  much  for 
Itoman  Catholicism  as  it  has  fallen  under  my  view  in  Bengal.  . 

I  wish  now  to  refer  to  the  measure  of  success  that  has  been  won  in 
India  and  which  does  not  come  under  public  notice,  which  almost  eludes  the 
notice  of  those  who  are  looking  for  it,  which  we  only  find  out  from  time  to 
time,  almost,  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  accident.  We  have  heard  melancholy 
views  about  the  condition  of  the  educated  classes  in  India  at  0pnditi«i»fth« 
f  the  present  time.  Everybody  knows  what  is  the  tremendous  tdseatodeUnM. 
transition  through  which  Hindu  society  is  passing,  and  every- 
body should  understand  that  as  the  old  sanctions  lose  their  power,  and  the 
ultimate  goal  to  which  the  change  is  tending  has  not  become  clearly  mani- 
fest to  the  masses  of  the  people,  there  will  be  much  there  that  we  should 
not  like  to  see.  The  old  sanctions  have  lost  their  power,  and  deserve 
to  lose  them.  It  is  an  immense  gain  to  India  that  they  have  lost 
their  power ;  it  is  a  great  gain  to  India  that  men  dare  to  do  many  things 
which  a  few  years  ago  they  did  not  dare  to  do  for  fear  of  being  put  out  of 
caste ;  it  is  a  great  gain  to  India  that  men  think  about  maiiy  things  that 
they  never  thought  about  before,  and  perhaps  would  not  have  dared  to  think 
about  before,  because  these  old  sanctions  have  lost  their  power.  And 
what  wonder  that  there  should  be  some  measure  of  confusion  !  What 
wonder  that  there  should  be  many,  who,  while  they  have  thrown    up 
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one  form  of  religion,  have  not  yet  given  themselves  up  to  another  reUgum  I 

We  hear  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  Indian  youth  who  come  out  from  the 

Government  colleges  are  fsoeptlcs.    I  really  do  not  know  where 

ftcep^doL  ^^^y  ^^^  S^^  ^^^^^^  figures.  It  can  only  bo  an  impression  at 
the  utmost.  And  then.  Again,  what  docs  that  word  "  sceptic'* 
mean  f  I  understand  a  '*  sceptic  "  to  mean  in  England,  a  man,  who  under 
pretence  of  seeking  after  truth,  is  really  holding  a  position  aloof  from 
religion,  because  in  his  heart  he  does  not  wish  to  give  himself  to  Jesus 
Chri:)t.  I  believe  that  is  a  fair  meaning  to  attach  to  the  term  '^  sceptic"  in 
England,  but  it  is  not  a  fair  term  to  apply  to  the  educated  men  of  India  at 
the  present  day.  I  happened  to  take  up  an  English  dictionary  that  come 
to  my  hand  kst  night,  and  I  looked  at  the  wonl  "  sceptic  "  there.  Of 
course  every  Greek  scholar  kno^i-s  its  derivation.  The  first  meaning  given 
there,  was,  **  One  who  is  looking  round  him."  Ah  1  that  is  what  the  educa- 
ted men  in  India  at  the  present  day  are  doing.  They  have  given  up 
Hinduism  because  they  cannot  believe  in  it ;  mentally,  morally,  they  cannot 
possibly  believe  in  it,  and  they  are  looking  round  them.  Tliere  are  multi- 
tudes of  them,  I  believe,  that  are  in  a  position  of  honourable  scepticism,  that 
is  to  say,  having  forsaken  a  religion  that  they  could  only  hold  with  the 
utmost  credulity  they  are  prepared  to  know  well  what  they  do  embrace 
before  they  embrace  it. 

And  then,  doubtless,  there  is  a  great  mass  of  indifferentism  in 
India,  exactly  as  there  is  in  England,  but  the  community  is  moving. 
Bt&neocniMd  I  ^^  give  ooe  illustration.  A  colleague  of  mine  once 
aadfeit.  gave  away  at  a  railway  station  a  tract,  the  title  of  which 
was,  "  Sin  and  its  Remedy,"  and  the  educated  man  who  received  it 
from  him  took  it  with  a  sneer,  and  said,  "  Oh,  what  is  this  sin  that 
everybody  is  talking  about  nowadays  ?  A  little  while  ago  nobody 
troubled  about  sin ;  now  everybody  is  talking  about  sin."  That  is 
the  evidence  borne  by  a  Hindu  evidently  unfavourable  to  Christianity, 
bearing  witness  to  the  wonderful  changes  that  are  taking  place  in 
his  own  community ;  so  that  while  a  few  years  ago,  over-burdened 
by  the  Pantheistic  philosophy  of  India,  nobody  felt  any  responsi- 
bility for  sin,  or  cared  about  it,  now  men  are  inquiring  about  it  on 
every  side. 

Let  me  give  you  another  illustration.     I  was  once  speaking  to  a  young 
man  who  had  passed  the  highest  examinations  of  the  Calcutta  University 
with  the  greatest  honour,  and  knowing  the  sort  of  man  that  I  had  to  deal 
with  I  thought  that  I  had  better  appeal  simply  to  his  heart,  and  I  put 
OMTietiMt    r^^o^^^  before  him  in  the  very  simplest  and  sti-aightcst  way ; 
cktriah^    and  then  he  told  me  his  story,  and  a  very  remarkable  story  it 
iaMcrtt.     ^as.     He  said:  "When  my  father  was  lying  upon  his  death- 
bed,"— his  father  was  like  himself  a  Brahman  of  high  caste,  a  well-educated 
man, — "  and  we,  his  children,  were  all  gathered  around  weeping,  he  said 
to  us,  •  If  ever  you  forsake  the  religion  of  your  fathers ' " — Stop  !     What 
a  change  is  this, — that  a  Brahman  of  high  caste,  as  he  lies  upon  his  death- 
bed and  sees  his  children  gathered  around  him  and  prepares  to  give  them 
his  lost  solemn  word's  is  thinking  of  their  forsaking  the  religion  of  their 
fathers ! — **  If  ever  you  forsake  the  religion  of  year  lathers  you  had  better 
become  Christians,  for  I  know  not,"  said  the  dying  man, — and  this  is  in- 
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ezprenibly  sad, — '*  whether  any  religion  is  true,  but  if  any  religion  is  true 
it  is  Christianity."  And  why  was  that  dying  man  who  had  not  become  a 
Christian,  who  could  not  as  yet  receive  Christianity  for  himself,  convinced 
that  Christianity  was  the  only  true  religion,  if  there  was  a  true  religion  f 
Why,  but  for  this  f    He  could  not  probably  believe  in  miracles.     Probably 

^       that  was  his  difficulty, — a  simply  intellectual  one.     He  had 

given  up  the  miracles  of  Hinduism,  and  could  not  readily   ^^2otaS. 
r        believe  in  the  miracles  of  Christianity.    I  doubt  not  Christ 

had  come  before  him,  that  he  had  studied  the  Christian  Scriptures,  and 
had  been  overcome  by  that  wondrous  picture  of  moral  beauty  that  has 
overcome  such  multitudes  of  educated  men  in  Bengal,  who  cannot  gaze 
upon  His  holinefs,  and  not  feel  it,  who  cannot  read  what  He  has  said  and 

.      not  feel  drawn  towards  Him. 

All  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  India  are  through  the 
impact  of  our  Christian  nation  upon  India,  because  Christ  has  come 
in  various  forms  to  India.  Oh !  let  us  not  fear ;  let  us  be  full  of 
courage;  let  us  know  that  the  future  is  with  us,  indeed, Fatontrimph 
in  India:  for  it  seems  to  me,  on  which  ever  side  I  look,  if  •m«»4. 
I  gaze  upon  the  wondrous  revolutions  that  are  taking  place,  I  see 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  going  forth  in  all  His  power,  and  the  power 
that  the  people  are  acknowledging  there  is,  indeed,  whether  they 
know  it  or  know  it  not,  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ;  therefore,  I 
believe  that  India  must  become  Christian. 

Bev.  T.  B.  Wade,  B.D.  (C.M.S.,  from  Amritsar):  In  speaking 
in  this  greatest  city  of  the  world,  at  this  general  Missionary  Con- 
ference, I  suppose  the  most  oecumenical,  and  the  largest,  that  has 
ever  been  held,  I  will  mention  only  some  facts  connected  with  that 
particular  part  of  Northern  India  where  I  myself  have  laboured  as 
a  Missionary,  in  connection  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  for 
over  twenty-five  years.  I  refer  to  the  Punjab  and  Sindh,  ThtPtooturf 
which  together  constitute  the  diocese  of  Lahore.  It  x«1mi«. 
is  a  land  worthy  of  our  attention,  because  of  its  extent  and 
because  of  its  varied  physical  features ;  it  can  claim  our  attention 
because  of  its  interesting  past  history,  because  of  its  present  unique 
position  as  regards  our  Indian  Empire,  because  of  its  present  inhabit- 
ants, their  character,  and  their  manliness ;  and  because  of  the  work 
that  is  carried  on  there  now  by  Christian  Missionaries.  Here  are 
five  reasons  why  we  should  take  an  interest  in  the  Punjab  and  Sindh. 
Without  entering  into  further  details  concerning  these,  I  would 
just  give  five  points  worthy  of  consideration,  in  this  land  of  five 
rivers,  and  of  five  great  religions,  connected  with  the.  Mission  work 
as  carried  on  there.  First,  the  diocese  of  Lahore  is  the  only  Indian 
diocese  in  which  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  jc^oHty 
Mohammedans.  The  Christian  Government  is  strictly  "<»^*»"***»* 
neutral.  Full  religious  toleration  is  granted  to  all.  Here,  then,  we 
have  a  field  open,  free,  and  fair.  And  what  are  the  results  ?  Not- 
withstanding the  paucity  of  our  numbers,  and  the  fact  that  Missions 
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have  not  been  carried  on  yet  for  forty  ycara  in  the  Punjab,  we  do 
not  speak  of  defeat,  but  of  victory. 

Tho  Church  Missionary  Society,  which  sends  out  to  that  land  twice  as 
luany  Missionaries  as  any  other  Society,  has  not,  at  this  present  time,  one 
ordained  Missionary'  labouring  there  to  a  million  of  inhabitants;  and  yet  of 
Xotiem  eoHTtfta  *^®  sixteen  native  pastors  in  connection  with  the  Society,  two 

uftAtiTa      being  from  Bengal,  and  one  from  Madras,  of  the  remaining 

r^to"*  thirteen  no  fewer  than  seven  are  converts  from  Mohamtnedanism. 
And  not  only  so,  but  counting  up  the  names  in  the  Baptismal  Begister  of 
<me  Mission  station,  oui  of  Jive  hundred  and  fifty-seven  no  fewer  ihan  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  were  converts  from  IfoI*ammedanism, 

The  second  point  is  the  noble  part  taken  by  leading  laymen^  civil  and 
military  officials,  in  the  founding  and  supporting  of  Missions  in  this  part 
of  India.  You,  my  Lord,  luive  mentioned  a  number  of  names  which  I  need 
not  repeat.  It  is  not  so  generally  known  that  Mr.  Gorton,  a  member  of 
the  Civil  Service,  gave  30,000  rupees  to  begin  the  Kotgarh  Mission;  Sir 
Herbert  Edwardes  gave  30,000  rupees  towards  the  Peshawar  Mission; 
General  Heynell  Taylor  gave  30,000  rupees  towards  the  Derajat  Mission^ 
and  Colonel  Martin  gave  at  least  4,500  rupees  for  canying  on  Mission 
work  in  the  Punjab,  and  what  is  more,  gave  himself ;  and  there  are  others, 
some  even  in  this  hall,  whose  names  I  might  mention.  I  would  only  add 
that  at  this  time  there  are  a  retired  civilian  and  his  wife  labouring  as 
honorary  Missionaries  in  Amritsar;  and  I  believe  also  a  retired  super- 
intending engineer,  and  a  Colonel  from  the  army.  I  might  also  menticm 
the  amount  given  last  year  by  persons  on  the  spot  for  carrying  on 
^lission  work  in  the  Punjab. 

The  third  point  is,  the  great  work  done  by  ladies  in  this  field  of 
Missions.  We  could  not  do  without  the  ladies.  For  us  men 
^^iat^fliiX^  simply  to  go  and  teach  the  men  and  boys,  and  not  to  have 
the  ladies  to  teach  the  women  and  girls,  would  be  only  half 
doing  Mission  work;  it  would,  indeed,  be  trying  to  walk  upon  one  leg. 
But  I  cannot  enter  into  details.  I  would  only  mention  that  at  this  time, 
in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England  Zenana  Missionary  Society, 
there  are  in  the  Punjab  and  Sindh,  thirty-seven  ladies  labouring.  Of 
lhc>o  thirteen  are  honorary;  and  of  these,  one  is  the  well-known,  and 
V.  heix^ver  known  the  honoui-ed  and  respected,  A.L.O.E.  (Miss  Tucker). 

Fourthly,  the  great  blessing  it  has  pleased  God  to  giant  the  Mission 
work  in  this  part  of  India.  Notwithstanding  the  paucity  of  labourers, 
much  weakness,  many  faults  and  failings,  we  can  speak  not  only  of  quan- 
tity, but  of  quality.  If  we  come  to  figures  the  statistical  tables  of  the 
Protestant  Missions  in  India,  published  in  1881,  state  that  the  highest  rate 
of  progress  in  the  provinces  was  in  the  Punjab,  where,  from  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy  Christians  in  1871,  the  number  has  increased  to 
four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- two  in  1881. 

Then,  lastly,  the  bright  future  in  prospect  for  Mission  work  in 
this  land.  The  bunch  of  grapes  from  Eschol  showed  the  fertility  of 
Canaan :  a  first  ripe  sheaf  is  very  substantial  proof  of  a  coming 
harvest.  These  we  already  have,  but  there  are  many  proofs  which 
show  there  is  a  very  wide  disintegration  taking  place  everywhere. 
The  very  sects  that  are  springing  up,  many  of  them  with  bitter  hatred 
to  Jesus,  and  especially  amongst  the  Hindus,  prove  plainly  that  there 
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are  at  least  cbanges  at  work  amongst  the  people.   There  is  a  hungering 
now  for  the  Word  of  God  such  as  never  has  been  before,  I  believe.  To 

Erove  this,  just  notice  that  at  the  Beligious  Book  Society's  g^.^^^^ 
>epbt  in  Lahore  alone  last  year  3,680  rupees'  worth  of 
Vernacular  Scriptures  were  sold ;  24,500  were  published ;  the  total 
issue  of  Scriptures  was  36,982:  of  these  1,832  were  copies  of  the 
whole  Bible  in  twelve  different  languages  or  characters.  But  we 
want  more  men,  and  the  Churches  at  home  must  send  them  forth, 
nor  will  they  ever  suffer  by  so  doing.  Has  England  suffered  because 
she  has  sent  forth  her  tens  of  thousands,  her  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  sons  and  daughters  to  her  own  Colonies  ?  Have  not 
her  Colonies  made  her  great  and  strong  ?  So  the  Home  Churches 
will  never  suffer  when  they  send  forth  of  their  best  and  truest  sons 
and  daughters  to  Foreign  Mission  work.  One  word  more.  Even 
supposing  some  of  these  Churches  should  become  self-supporting, 
selT-goveming,  and  self-existent,  independent  in  fact  of  Lid«ptiid«it 
our  Home  Churches,  should  we  even  then  suffer  ?  Has  ckunt. 
the  independence  of  America  marred  her  own  prosperity  or  the  pros- 
perity of  England  ?  Is  not  America  our  brother,  our  friend,  our 
helper  in  Mission  work,  and  in  everything,  I  trust,  that  is  good  and 
great  ?  So,  when  all  Christians  shall  walk  in  the  true  liberty  and  light 
of  the  Gt)^l  of  the  grace  of  God,  then  there  will  be  loving  and 
brotherly  communion  amongst  all  Churches  under  one  great  Head, 
the  living  Christ,  and  there  will  be  formed  the  best,  the  greatest,  the 
most  lasting  of  all  federations,  for  the  whole  earth  shall  be  one ; 
and  to  Christ  shall  be  all  the  honour,  and  glory,  and  praise,  for  ever 
and  ever. 

Bev.  John  Traill  (United  Presbyterian  Mission,  Sajputana): 
Christian  firiends, — Bajputana  is  not  so  well  known  as  Bombay, 
Madras,  or  the  other  large  provinces.  The  centre  of  it  lies  about  six 
hundred  miles  north  of  Bombay,  and  the  country  is  intersected  by 
the  railway  now  running  from  Bombay  to  Delhi  and  Agra.  Our 
Mission  there  was  planted  on  the  3rd  March,  1860.  I  had  ,>  ,  ^^ 
intended  to  speak  of  the  direct  results  arising  from  our  *^'"'*^ 
work  there,  but  I  must  pass  over  those  and  say  something  about  the 
indirect  results, — ^not  the  building  up  of  a  Christian  community,  but 
the  effect  that  we  are  having  upon  that  great  mass  of  heathenism 
with  which  we  are  surrounded.  I  wish  to  emphasise  one  ixctj  that 
from  my  experience  communion  and  baptismal  rolls  do  not  gauge 
the  spiritual  work  of  any  Mission.  You  might  as  well  set  a  trap 
to  catch  and  hold  a  sunbeam,  as  get  these  gross  figures  to  tell  how 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  working.  The  indirect  results  are  much  greater, 
I  feel,  than  the  direct,  and  much  further  reaching ;  and  just  as  they 
are  so,  and  fill  the  air  around  us,  they  are  all  the  more  difficult  to 
bring  before  an  audience  that  has  not  been  in  India. 

My  Lord, — Were  you  to  demand  that  I  bring  all  the  results  of  the 
influences  of  this  leafy  month  of  June  into  London  and  into  this  hall,  jcx^ 
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would  impose  upon  me  a  most  difBcalt  task,  niose  wlio  want  to  know' 
what  are  the  influences  of  this  month  most  go  out  into  tho  ooontiyi  and 

there  they  will  see  for  themselyes  that  the  grain  is  nowing^ 
J^^^|^2^that  the'birds  are  singing,  that  the  flowers  are  uooming^^ 

and  that  the  harvest  is  approaching.  So  with  ns  oat  iBmo^ 
You  must  go  out  there  to  feel  and  to  see  the  chiuige  that  has  taken  plaoo. 
Take  a  phase  of  our  work, — ^visitation.    I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of*. 

my  strength  to  visiting  from  house  to  house,  from  templa  to 
^^y!!f,u^  teinple,  from  grove  to  grove,  where  the  priest^  the  reduse,  and 

the  philosopher  live.    And  in  what  capacity  do  I  got    In  tho 

wisdom  of  Him  who  is  the  true  Propheti  the  true  Thinker,  the  tmeTeadber; 

I  go  to  them  in  His  strength  who  is  the  Fkophet^  Priest,  and  Sling.    Think 

of  seventeen  years'  work  in  that  direotion;  yon  have  to  feel  the  changea 

in  thought  in  order  to  realise  the  indiieot  results;  as  yon  oomo  into 

contact  with  these  men,  againand  again, yon  see  that  in  strange  ways  thees 

new  Christian  ideas  are  finding  a  place  in  their  hearts  and  modifying  the 

religious  thought  of  the  country.    Another  result,  the  Misslouriea  in 

Rajputana  are  now  well  known  to  the  people— are  now  trusted  as  the 

friends  of  the  people.    I  luive  known  these  men  trust  the  MissicnaxT  with 

secrets  that  they  would  not  have  confided  to  their  own  brothsm    is  not 

that  a  power  in  the  land! 

Tlien  the  new  religion  is  much  discussed.    Ohristianity  is  modi  ^oken 

Q^yis{{^,^t7  About  in  the  temples  and  in  the  houses  of  the  people.    Hie 

BvchtpokM  intellectual  power  of  the  Missionaries  is  recognised.   The  late 

*^^^       Maharajah  of  Jeypore  said  once  in  my  presence,  ^  Sir,  our 

pandits  cannct  stand  before  the  Christian  pandits." 

Again,  there  are  secret  disciples  scattered  up  and  down  throogfaout  the  whole 

land.    We  stumble  upon  them  sometimes  without  knowing  it,  mi  we  see  what 

astonishes  us.    I  remember  I  had  a  large  meeting  one  night  in  a  village  to  the 

north  of  Jeypore.    For  a  couple  of  hours,  seven  or  eignt  hundred  had  been 

sitting,  looking  at  the  magic  lantern,  and  drinking  in  the  precions  truth  I  had 

to  teU  them.    After  the  general  company  were  ^ne,  some  came  into  my  t«it 

to  hear  a  little  more.    My  servant  came  in  and  said,  **  An  old  man  wishes  to  see 

you  alone."    I  said,  **  Gentlemen,  retire,  please,  that  I  may  see  this  old  priest 

— this  philosopher."     He  came  in,  and  taking  from  under  his  coat  a  little 

parcel,  he  unrolled  it.  and  out  of  the  sacred  cloth,  came— what  ?     Just  the 

Gospel  of  John.    Laying  his  hand  reverently  on  it,  he  said,  *'  This 
Aiecrct«uetpte.  -^  ^^^  £^^  ^£  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^  j^^  ^^^^  ^  £^^  yesTB,  and  I  am 

teaching  it  to  those  around,  and  more  know  of  it  than  you  have  any  idea  of  ;  hut  I 
must  go.  I  do  not  want  to  be  seen  with  you,  in  case  the  people  should  think 
that  at  your  instance  I  am  promul^ting  some  British  manufactured  religion. 
I  want  them  to  know  it  is  the  religion  £om  heaven."  Got  he  went  into  that 
darkness,  but  it  revealed  to  me  what  surprised  me  at  the  time,  and  what  I  d«nre 
to  bear  testimony  to  before  this  meeting. 

Then  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  Christianity  will  prevail.  I  have  heard 
it  from  the  poor,  from  those  who  were  ruling,  and  £rom  the  spiritual  teachers. 

They  tell  me  their  spiritual  wants  are  not  supplieu,  and  the  priests 

^^^v**^    are  seen  to  be  ignorant  as  compared  with  ths  preachers  of  Chris- 

coniBc  cLagt.  ^^^y !  ^^ey  are  seen  to  be  impure,  and  the  i>eople  feel  their 

religion  is  condemned  and  must  go.  Then  the  idols  are  not  so 
ti-usted  as  they  used  to  be.  The  people  are  beginning  to  realise  that  stomes, 
vood.  brass,  cannot  help  them.  And  the  priests  are  b^^ning  to  feel  a  Iklling 
off  in  their  property.  They  say,  ^  The  silver  and  tho  gold  used  to  come,  but 
now  it  is  the  coppers  and  the  shells.'*  There  are  two  prophecies  that  have  arisen 
among  the  people,  I  do  not  know  how,  that  in  twelve  short  years  the  Ganges  is 
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to  loM  iis'ekansinff  power,  and  that  the  sialess  incarnation  is  yet  to  come  and 
make  all  the  worla  ona  Has  that  no  effect  on  the  simple-minded  and  on  the 
thinking  men  in  their  needs  and  wants  ?  It  is  Gk>d's  own  way  of  bringing  aboat 
that  glorious  time.  And  then  there  are  in  India  new  schools  of  Keformers 
being  formed ;  they  are  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  Eajputana,  and  these 
men  discuss  moral  and  religious  subjects.  They  modify  the  old  religious  systems 
something  like  the  Neo  Platonists.  They  commend  the  Government  for  what 
they  have  done  in  the  way  of  reform, — in  the  abolition  of  Suttee  and  other  things, 
and  they  say  QoTemment  ou^ht  to  legislate  in  regard  to  the  re-marriage  of 
widows  and  child  marriage  ;  and  I  am  glad  that  these  reforms  are  spreading  over 
the  communities  and  states.  Your  Lordship  knows  well  that  in  April  of  this 
Tery  year,  under  the  paramount  power,  the  twenty  states  of  Rajputana  united 
and  simultaneously  passed  laws  that  their  daughters  be  not  married  before  they 
are  of  the  age  of  fourteen,  nor  their  sons  before  they  are  of  the  age  of  eighteen. 

These  lleformers  preach  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  and  they  set  aside  caste  and  many  other  things.  I  might  have 
given  you  instance  after  instance  to  prove  what  I  have  loosely 
summed  up  under  these  heads.  Christian  friends,  you  say  ^^SSff^*^ 
this  is  not  Christianity.  So  say  I,  but  I  say  it  is  the  dawn 
and  the  beginning  of  the  day;  and  I  want  3roa  to  remember  one  other 
fact^  that  the  dawn  does  not  bring  the  sun,  but  the  sun  about  to  rise  sends 
the  dawn,— dark,  gloomy  as  that  dawn  may  sometimes  be.  Thus  by  the 
heat  of  Christian  influences  in  India  and  Eajputana  the  minds  of  men  are 
melting  towards  the  past,  and  the  molten  mass  is  seeking  to  settle  into  new 
moulds.  They  who  settle  into  the  mould  of  the  perfect  Son  of  God  shall 
abide  for  ever ;  those  who  do  not  must  be  dashed  to  pieces,  and  who  knows 
at  what  cost  t 

Let  us  remember  that  materialism,  sensuality,  atheism,  spiritualism, 
and  infidelity  of  all  kinds  are  at  work,  presenting  to  this  molten  mass 
their  several  moulds,  and  seeking  to  form  them  after  their  own  images. 
I  have  seen  books  and  men  at  work  in  India,  who  dare  not  raise  their 
voices  in  a  Christian  land,  save  among  their  own  degraded  votaries.  We 
need  another  Pentecost  on  all  Ptotcstant  Christendom,  to  enable  us  to 
embrace  the  opportunities  and  realise  the  hopes  of  the  present.  Brethren, 
I  do  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  feel  we  need  Him  now,  in  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church.  With  a  fresh  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
we  would  have  greater  unity,  purity,  power,  and  consecration.^J^^^^^ 
We  would  have  multitudes  from  the  holy  Catholic  Church 
— ^her  best  men,  and  her  best  women — going  forth  to  do  direct  Christian 
reaping  work  in  those  ripe  fields  of  heathenism. 

When  the  Spirit  comes  in  all  His  fulness,  we  shall  also  fully  possess  the 
lands  where  each  Church  has  its  home.  When  we  do  fully  possess  these 
lands,  we  shall  overcome  all  the  opposition  they  offer  to  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  abroad.  Then  the  press  would  no  longer  send  out  infidel  books ; 
the  workshops  no  more  wicked  workmen,  nor  bad  material ;  the  merchants 
would  no  more  send  out  self-seeking  traders,  nor  bad  and  soul-destroying 
goods;  the  colleges  would  then  only  send  out  good  men,  as  governors, 
officers,  and  doctoi*s ;  the  army  and  navy  would  then  send  only  good  and 
God-fearing  soldiers  and  sailors ;  the  country  good  emigrants  and  colonists. 
Good  men  and  honest  merchandise  give  power  and  profit,  and  greatly  help 
to  carry  forward  Mission  work — the  evangelisation  of  the  world. 

The  Earl  of  Nortbbrook  then  left  the  meeting,  and  the  chair  was 
taken  by  the  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Phraner  (Presbyterian  Churcb  of  America) :  Hy  Lord^ 
ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  cannot  speak  to  yon  as  a  Missionary  bat  only 
as  an  American  pastor,  whose  privilege  it  has  been  within  the  post 
year  to  visit  the  various  Missionary  lands  of  the  world,  being  on  my  wav 
homeward  thus  far  from  around  the  world.    Of  course,  I  cannot  speak 

ApMtor's    ^  specifically  of  matters  in  India,  having  boon  there  but 

*««<^Boaj.  a  few  montl]^  during  the  year,  as  these  brethren  can  who 
have  resided  there  for  years ;  and  yet  no  man  can  spend  even  two  or 
three  months  in  India,  with  eyes  and  ears  open,  without  receiving 
many  impressions  and  suggestions  which  vitally  touch  the  interests 
of  oar  Master  8  kingdom  in  that  land.  AH  that  I  shall  attempt  at  this 
time  will  be  to  set  before  you  three  or  four  of  those  general  impressions 
which,  as  a  stranger  visiting  the  land,  were  made  upon  my  own  mind. 
The  first  thing  I  want  to  say  is  this.  I  was  most  profoundly  impressed 
ndtia  with  the  beneficent  rule  of  England  in  India.  I  have 
iB^i^  heard  across  the  water  ofttimes  that  rule  criticiaedi  but 
I  was  gratified  beyond  measure  to  witness  what  I  witnessed  and 
enjoyed  in  India,  of  the  beneficence  and  blessing  of  that  role. 
Keference  has  been  made  to  some  of  the  advantages  which  England 
has  given  to  India ;  among  these  Csunlities  for  education  is  <me  of 
the  greatest  boons  she  has  conferred.  I  found  everywhere  the 
greatest  desire  to  learn  the  English  language, — ^that  of  itself  caniei 
with  it  a  certain  influence  and  power  which  prepares  the  mind  for  the 
reception  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Only  this  remark 
can  I  make  here.  England  is  doing  a  grand  and  noble  thinff  in 
iving  even  the  elements  <^  a  secular  education  as  she  has  done,  Dut^ 

sav  it  here  and  in  this  presence,  that  England  is  doing  a  very 
A  fuiifl«4    perilous  thing  thus  to  educate  the  mind  of  India,  unless 

UMsinf .  at  the  same  time  she.  gives  to  that  awakened  and  liberated 
and  educated  mind  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  its 
restraint  and  control.  It  is  a  most  perilous  experiment  otherwise, 
this  of  education  without  evangelisation. 

Another  impression  came  to  me.  I  speak,  remember,  as  a  Christian 
pastor  from  my  own  country,  and  I  want  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  earnest 
and  faithful  work  of  our  Missionary  labourers  in  India,  both  those  con« 
nected  with  the  Churches  of  this  land  and  those  that  represent  the  Churches 
of  my  own  land.  I  knew  that  Missionaries  were  hard  workers, 
hut  I  confess  to  you  what  I  saw  rather  surprised  me  as  to  their 
earnestness  and  the  multiplicity  and  the  diversity  of  work 
which  they  have  in  hand.  I  spent  all  my  Sundays  with  the  Missionaries 
that  I  might  see  their  work,  and  I  attended  in  one  instance  six  services, 
and  one  I  did  not  go  to,  that  those  two  cood  Missionaries  had  in  hand  that 
day.  Then  the  Missionaries'  wives.  With  all  the  cares  of  home  and  the 
duties  of  the  family  on  them,  they  were  engaged  in  Zenana  work,  super- 
intending school  work,  visiting  the  dispensary  daily.  I  tell  you,  my  dear 
Christian  friends,  many  of  whom  are  not  Missionaries,  the  earnestness  and 
fidelity  and  hard  work  of  those  who  are  out  upon  the  front  and  in  the  field 
thu5,  ought  to  be  better  appreciated  than  it  is.  They  have  more  diflicultiea 
to  meet,  more  problems  to  solve,  more  embarrassments  on  the  right  and  lef  t^ 
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of  au  sortSy  ih&n  we  b^n  to  dream  of  at  home.     A  third  impression  was 
that  of  th^  real  unity  and  harmony  of  our  Christian  Missionaries  out  upon 
the  field.    I  found  there  was  in  India  a  feeling  of  By™P^^^7B-^|].^ 
prevailing  among  the  various  denominations,  not  as  largely  ^  ^^^' 

in  all  cases  as  I  would  love  to  see  it,  but  a  great  deal  of  it.  The  best 
compliments  I  heard  paid  to  the  American  Missionaries— and  I  heard 
some  that  would  make  them  blush  if  they  wore  told  them — were  fi*om 
English  and  Scotch  Missionaries  in  India. 

I  I  can  speak  of  only  one  other  impression, — ^the  grandeur  of  this 

great  work  in  which  we  are  engaged.    As  I  have  been  round  the 

^  world,  to  China,  Japan,  Siam,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  India,  and 
Syria,  this  grand  enterprise  of  the  world's  evangelisation,  while 
always  appreciated  by  me,  yet  has  grown  and  grown  until  it  seems 

t       to  me  that  it  as  not  only  the  grandest  enterprise  that  ever  human 
mind  conceived,  or  that  ever  entered  into  the  human  heart,  but  one 
^-  '     in  comparison  with  which  all  other  enterprises  fade  into  insignificance. 
I  have  always  lived  in  sympathy  close  and  warm  with  onuid«arof 

f      Christian  Missions,  abroad  as  at  home,  being  connected    tiMwork. 
with  the  work  in  both  relations,  but  I  confess  as  the  result  of  this 
visit  I  go  home  with  a  greatly  enlarged  and  intensified  interest  and 

•  sympathy  in  all  that  pertains  to  this  work  of  Missions  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  an  honour  and  a  privilege  to  have  any 
part  in  connection  with  it.  Let  us,  dear  brethren,  appreciate  the 
dignity  and  honour  that  God  puts  upon  us  in  thus  permitting  us 
to  be  co-workers  with  Himself  in  the  execution  of  His  grand  and 
glorious  and  benevolent  purposes  toward  the  human  race.  Just  one 
word  in  conclusion.  India  is  given  to  Britain.  For  what  ?  That 
she  may  be  taught  the  truth,  which  is  unto  life  and  Biiteia*t. 
eternal  salvation.  Here  is  Britain's  opportunity ;  here  wafwiininny. 
is  Britain's  responsibility,  for  which  she  will  have  to  answer  in  the 
sight  of  Ood;  yea,  the  responsibility  is  upon  all  the  Church  in  all 
lands,  and  we  rejoice  to  be  accounted  one  with  you,  beloved  brethren, 
in  anght  that  pertains  to  the  advancement  and  upbuilding  of  the 
kingdom  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  the  Saviour  of  them  that  are  ready 
to  perish  among  the  nations. 

Bev.  Dr.  Kuiray  Mitchell  pronounced  the  Benediction.  • 
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The  Chaimuui:  My  Christiaii  firiendii—- Before  alladiag  to  tlio 
tabject  for  this  evening  there  is  one  sabject  to  which  I  think  we 
shall  aU  feel  it  is  right  we  ahoold  refer.  A  great  sonow  if  lying 
over  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world — a  sorrow  whioh  wOj  as 
a  kindred  people,  share  in — that  it  has  pleased  God  this  morning  to 
remove  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  We  cannot  bat  fed,  looking  at 
the  matter  from  an  outward  point  of  viewi  that  his  death  is  a  very 
SmA9i^^  great  loss  to  the  world  at  the  present  moment,  bat  we 
otraua  know  that  that  death  has  been  permitted  by  Him  who 
^'*^'  doeth  all  things  welL  We  know  that  God  is  greater  than 
man,  that  He  giveth  not  account  of  any  of  His  matters,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  out  of  this  inscrutable  event  He,  in  His  wisdom  and  His 
mercy,  will  work  out  His  great  purposes.  But  at  the  present  moment 
our  thoughts  are  particularly  turned  to  those  who  are  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him  who  has  been  taken  away — to  the  bereaved  wife, 
to  the  children,  to  one  to  whom  we  look  with  grateful  and  affec- 
tionate loyalty,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  to  her  family.  Our 
deepest  sympathies  go  out  to  them,  and  we  shall  be  united  in  the 
earnest  and  heartfelt  wish  that  the  God  of  all  consolation  may  be 
near  them,  that  He  may  enable  them  to  bear  their  great  bereave- 
ment, feeUng  that  it  has  been  permitted  by  a  Heavenly  Father's 
hand.  I  believe  it  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  this 
meeting  that  we  send  an  address  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  on  this 
painful  occasion. 

I  understand  the  Conference  this  afternoon  passed  a  resolution 
in  regard  to  the  chief  sufferer,  the  Empress  of  Germanyi  and  for  that 
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Sir  B.  V.  Fowlsr,  Bart,  ILP.,  in  the  ehair.  «"/  I 

Acting  Secretary,  Ber.  J.  ■•  Kwdook,  D  J>.  (U.S  JL)»  '  / 

Sev.  J.  HeKnrtrie  offered  prayer. 
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reaik>n  she  is  not  specially  alluded  to  in  this  resolution  I  am  about 
i  to  read;  at  the  same  time  I  am  sure  those  of  us  who  had  not  the 
privilege  of  attending  this  afternoon  bear  her  very  much  in  mind. 
The  resolution  I  have  to  move  is  this:  "That  the. Mission  Confer- 
ence,  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty 
Missionary  Societies  of  Great  Britain,  America,  and  the  Continent 

^     of  Europe,  assembled  in  Exeter  Hall,  London,  desire  with  SMoiatioaof 
one  heart  to  express    their  deep  sympathy  with  Her  •«*«>«»«^ 
^       Majesty  the  Queen,  her  family,  and  the  German  people  in  the  great 
loss  wluch  they  have  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Frederick 

*^  of  Germany."  There  is  one  point  which  I  meant  to  have  alluded  to 
presently,  but  I  think  this  may  be  an  appropriate  time  to  allude  to  it 
m  connection  with  this  resolution.    We  know  how  vexy  large  a  proper- 

»      tion  of  those  who  have  gone  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  other  parts 
of  the  world  have  belonged  to  the  German  nation,  and  therefore  that 
i!      will  particularly  make  us  feel  how  much  that  nation  in  its  great 
bereavement  demands  our  sympathy. 

f  I  recollect  thinking  it  rather  a  humiliating  consideration  when 

I  was  at  Constantinople,  now  about  twenty-eight  years  ago,  and  had 
the  opportunity  of  coming  in  for,  I  think,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 

>•  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  that  there  were  a  large 
body  of  Missionaries  assembled,  but  there  was  not  an  Englishman 

}  among  them.  I  should  say  that  there  was  an  Irishman  and  a 
Scotchman,  but  there  was  no  Englishman,  and  there  were  several 
Germans,  some  of  them  agents  of  English  Societies.  Now  that  shows 
how  much  the  Germans  have  taken  their  part  in  going  forth  as 
Missionaries  to  di£ferent  parts  of  the  world.  I  believe  Mr.  Matheson, 
Chairman  of  the  General  Committee  of  this  Conference,  will  second 
the  resolution.* 

Kr.  Hugh  K.  Xatheson:  Dear  friends, — ^I  rise  to  second,  in  a 
single  word,  the  resolution  which  has  been  proposed  to  the  meetinflr 
by  Sir  Robert  Fowler.    I  am  perfectly  sure  that  the  loving 

'     sympathy  of  the  entire  Conference  and  of  this  meeting  is 

at  this  tune  with  the  bereaved  Empress-widow  and  her  children,  and 
no  less  with  Her  Gracious  Majesty,  our  beloved  Queen,  in  the  sorrow 

'      which  has  come  upon  them  to-day.    I  beg  to  second  the  resolution, 

*  The  resolution  was  forwarded  by  telegraph  to  Balmoral  the  same 
^     night,  and  the  following  telegraphic  reply  was  received  by  the 
Secretary  the  next  morning: — 


^  "  The  Queen  eincerely  thanks  the  memhen  of  the 
Missionary  Conference  for  their  himd  telegram  of 
sympathy. 

*^ Private  Secretary" 
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and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  transmitted  to  Her  Majesty  with  the  hetrtj 

sympathy  of  this  Conference, 

The  Chairman :  It  is  now  my  privilege  to  say  a  few  words  aboat    \ 
the  object  which  is  particularly  before  the  Conference  this  evening— 
which  is.  the  question  of  Missions  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Burmah.   Now 
the  gentlemen  who  will  address  us  presently  will  give  as  informatioa     ^ 
as  to  what  is  going  on  in  those  countries.    I  may  almost  take  it  as 
one  country,  because  Ceylon,  though  it  is  an  island,  and  for  political 
purposes  is  under  a  rather  diifferent  Government  from  that  ci  India,    ^ 
ccyknrMUj  i'^  SO  closcly  conuected  with  that  country  that  we  may  take 

^'i^      it  as  belonging  to  India.    We  know  that  though  it  is  an 
island  no  vessels,  except  the  smallest  boots,  can  pass  between  Ceyloii 
and  the  mainland ;  and  Bnrmah  is  a  recent  acquisition  still  mofo     * 
closely  connected  with  our  Indian  Empire.    Therefore  we  may  look      , 
upon  these  three  countries  as  being  substantially  one.    The  language 
spoken  over  a  great  part  of  Ceylon  is  the  same  language  that  is    •, 
spoken  in  the  southern  parts  of  India.  ' 

It  has  often  struck  me  that  one  of  the  most  marvellous  events 

in  the  history  of  the  world  has  been  how  a  company  of  Englidi 

merchants  going  to  India  to  trade  should  have  founded  an  Empire 

wiijuxndu  which  is  in  many  respects  unique  in  history.    Under 

««•*  God's  providence  India  has  been  given  to  England.  Now 
I  think  we  cannot  doubt  that  God  in  His  providence  brought  about 
this  wonderful  event,  this  annexation  of  a  great  country  by  a  number 
of  people  who  went  there  entirely  for  secular  objects,  and  certainly 
during  the  earlier  portion  of  their  career  there  were  very  few 
Christian  men  among  them — that  God  permitted  the  country  to  be 
acquired  in  that  way  for  a  great  object,  and  that  object  was,  j 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  India  is,  as  we  know,  a  very  peculiar 
country,  a  very  populous  country,  a  country  with  a  number  of  people 
sunk  in  very  great  poverty,  and  in  many  parts  in  very  great  degrada- 
tion ;  but  I  cannot  doubt  we  were  sent  there  that  in  God's  providence  <> 
we  might  be  the  means  of  taking  the  Gospel  to  that  great  country ; 
and  I  believe  that  if  we  do  not  do  that  we  shall  have  failed  in  our 
duty. 

I  know  there  are  great  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  government  of 

c  people  who  have  their  old  customs  very  much  connected  with  the  super- 

DifflcuitkiMt*^**^^*^  ®^  ^^®  religion  in  which  they  were  bom — there  are 

State  inter-   difficulties  as  to  how  far  it  is  right  for  the  State  to  interfere 

ftrcBM.      ^itix  these  ancient  customs.     In  some  cases  I  think  it  was  the 

bcunden  duty  of  this  country  to  interfere.     I  refer  to  Suttee,  the  custom  of 

widows  burning  themselves  on  the  funeral  pyres  of  their  deceased  husbands. 

Jsow  that  was  an  abcminaticn  we  were  bound  to  put  down.     Another 

thing  that  public  opinion  insisted  upon  veiy  properly  was,  that 

^uln'pk?**  the  State  should  divorce  itself  from  the  management  of  the 

endowments  of  heathen  temples.    It  has  been  said  that  when 

the  £ngli:^h  Government  formerly  managed  the  property  of  the  temples      ^ 

they  did  so  honestly,  and  that  since  we  letucd  from  that  management  it 
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y  has  bejBn  bandied  over  to  the  Brahmanji,  who  have  veijr  often  dishonestly 

^  appropriated  the  money  which  belonged  to  the  temples.    That  is  exceed- 

ingly likely ;  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  that  anything  would  have 
justified  us  in  continuing  to  administer  the  revenues  of  temples  in  which 
abominations  are  carried  on  totally  opposed  to  our  Holy  Religion. 

There  are  other  things  in  which  I  think  we  are  right  not  to  interfere. 
^         I  recollect  when  I  vas  in  India  a  very  intelligent  man  saying  to  me  that  he 
thought  one  thing  the  Government  ought  to  do  was  to  put  a 
Y'         tax  on  Hindu  tombs  and  on  Hindu  marriages.    He  said  that   ^|^^^^^ 
many  a  man  will  ruin  himself  in  either  a  tomb  for  himself  or  a 

•  marriage  for  his  son  or  his  daughter.  There  I  do  not  agree.  Thoae  cus- 
toms are  entwined  with  the  habits  and  superstitions  of  the  people;  they 
are  not  wicked  in  themselves,  and  therefore  I  think  in  those  matters  in 
which  we  can  do  so  without  derogation  to  our  own  religious  feelings,  we 

*  ought  to  allow  the  people  to  carry  on  their  own  systems.  Of  course  the 
^  people  have  their  owa  views.  Now  what  the  State  ought  to  do  is  to  give 
''  the  freest  course  and  the  greatest  encouragement  to  Missionaries,  to  go 

:        where  they  can,  and  to  spread  the  Qdspel  amongst  these  vast  millions.    T^ 

(  is  what  it  seems  to  me  the  State  ought  to  do.  But  there  is  a  great 
responsibility  resting  upon  the  people  of  this  country  as  individuals.  We 
are  very  glad  to  know  that  other  countries  have  assisted  us  to    . 

f«        spread  the  Gospel  through  those  vast  dependencies.    I  refer  ^£^!S!aSl> 
to  the  number  of  Germans  that  have  at  difTerent  times  gone 

y  out  to  India  and  other  parts  of  the  world.   We  know  also  that  our  American 

brethren  have  thdr  Missions  there,  and  we  heartily  thank  them  for  their 
exertions,  and  bid  them  Godspeed  in  their  work/;  but  we  cannot  devolve 
our  responmbility  on  others.  God  has  given  England  great  power  in 
India ;  and,  that  being  the  case,  it  is  pre-eminently  the  duty  of  England  to 
support  Missions  in  that  country. 

We  must  all  be  thankful  for  this  meeting  of  the  representatives  of 
Missions  from  different  parts  of  the  world.  I  am  told  there  are  delegates 
from  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  Missions  now  assembled  in  London.    I 

cannot  doubt  that  in  different  ways  it  will  be  of -the  very     -    ^- 

greatest  advantage;  that  it  will  increase  brotherly  feeling  ^qH^^^ 
between  the  Missionaries  in  the  different  parts  of  the  worid ; 
that  it  will  do  much  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Missionaries  wherever  they 
may  be  placed.    I  can  only  now  conclude  by  expressing  the  earnest  hope 
that  God's  blessing  may  rest  on  this  Conference ;  that  it  may  be  the  means 

/  of  encouraging  our  brethren  in  distant  lands  to  labour  even  more  diligently 

^-diligently  as  they  have  always  laboured  in  their  high  and  holy  calling; 
.  and  that  those  who  come  here  from  distant  parts  may  go  home  comforted 
in  spirit,  and  resolved  loyally  to  labour  while  time  is  spared  to  them  in  the* 

I  promotion  of  that  religion  which  breathes  nothing  but  peace  on  earth  and 
goodwill  to  the  children  of  men. 

^  Ber.  imiliam  Bnigeu  (Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  from  Hydera- 

bad): Mr.  Chairman  and  Christian  friends, — I  suppose  we  are  all 
agreed  on  one  point — that  the  command  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature  is  binding  on  us.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  talk  about 
that,  neither  is  it  necessary,  I  presume,  that  I  should  say  one  word  as 
to  Mission  policy,  or  ask  any  interesting  question  as  to  the  mode  of 
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getting  money.    Ihoee  topiM  oi^  I  nq^poi^  imder  tbe  coMwhflibA.v      ^> 
tioQ  ofthe  Conferenoe  in  ito  imm  pvitite  lewiomi    This  {■  tf^firiiPb  . 

AtMMMMi  meetings  and  I  aiq^poia  it  has  been  eoDTwad  m^:  tlHi  \ 
towtewiata^ purpose  of  giving  wtmnl  of  us  an  opportnniiy  of  MCpiag  ^  i 
•omething  aboat  the  aacoeta  idiieh  haa  ftHonrad  Ouistian  effort  m 
India  and  in  other  paita  of  the  wothL  That  anooeai  ia  bnuht  ^ 
before  nsfirom  time  to  time  in  IfiarionBeporta;  but  there  iaanouer 
rcsolt  of  Mission  woik  whieh  no  report  can  poiaibly  reooidy  and  iiUeh 
no  statistical  adiednleeanpoiiibljtabalate.  There  are  ftsneairaridiMr 
onderaeath  the  soifiMe  of  aoeietj  whieh  dude  the  ^jea  of  the  naanal 
obseiver.  I  may  call  thia  ChrisUanity  beyond  the  jpak  of  the 
Chxistian  Chnichy  or  Christiawiljy  nnreeogniaed  in  Misaioa  Beporta; 
and  it  is  to  this  soooess  that  I  urndd  apeeiallv  thia  evening  diiart 
yoor  attention.  Upvaida  of  tuo  miUiona  of  the  yooth  of  India  are 
to-day  teceiving  m  liberal  Enriiah  edneatioii.  Save  ia 
Mitsiffli  ooUegea  and  t^diftfllt  It  ffhwuld  be  ramenibered 
thrt  that  edocatioii  ia  porely  aeenlar.  Noir  while  I  am  nndr  to 
admit  that  the  spread  of  YMbna  knowledge  ia  powerM  ia  jpoUiag 
dMm  dd  systeina  and  iqprooting  groteaque  ioifina  of  beUo^  the 
fibres  of  whieh  are  subtly  interiaeea  with  the  religioiia  and  toefal 
life  of  the  vasteommanities  dwdUng  in  India,  it  is  2;  the  same  time 
opening  the  floodntes  of  infid^ty,  non-ieligion|  wj^  ibd  Im- 
morality too.  For  where  a  man'a  principles  are  not  kept  in  cheok 
by  any  acknowledgment  of  moral  responsibnity,  where  the  man  ia 
not  awed  and  restained  hj  any  fear  of  conmig  retribntiop,  im- 
morality most  almort  of  necessity  fellow. 

I  make  no  charge  againrt  the  British  Government,  whose  pdUoy 
is  one  of  the  strictest  nentralily.    My  indictment  is  not  againrt  the         / 

tssMiiinM  Chyvemment.    It  is  hard  to  aee  what  othar  pdicy  the       • , 
**"""■■'■*  Ooveinment  coold  pnrsnei  as  the  Chairman  haa  said.      ~  |; 
I  simply  state  a  feet,  that  the  srocad  of  Western  knowledge  in  a  land 
of  felse  religions  le»ds  to  the  dinntegration  of  all  feith,  and  leaves      .^  / 
the  people  necessarily  in  a  state  wmch  may  be  termed  not  only       ^4,) 
cieedless,  but  Oodless.     And  I  blush  to  say  that  there  are  men        'V 
of  my  own  country  who  take  a  delight  in  this  sort  dT  no-Godism  ^[ 

in  India,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  be  associated  with  efforts  to  ^j 
farther  it  I  have  known  professors  in  an  Indian  university  who  | 
were  not  ashamed  to  talk  «  Christianity  as  a  ^^  weU-wom,  time-  \^ 

eaten  superstition,  fert  becoming  obsolete,  little  better  than  the      ^n  ) 
creed  of  the  Bralunan,  the  Buddhist,  and  the  Musalman,  and  ere  ~ 
long  to  be  burnt  <m  the  pyre  along  with  all  such  creations  of  an 
over-heated  fency."     Thank  Chod,we  have  a  nobler  appreciation 
of  Christianity  than  that  I   I  Imew  an  English  judge  whose  sense  of 
shame  had  ao  fer  waned  that  he  shrank  not  ftom  parading 
the  feet  that  he  imported  into  India  Bradkugh's'  ^'  Iteeta 
fer  the  Times,"  and  disseminated  those  scurrilous,  withering  death-     < 
blights  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  South  India.    Such,  people      \ 
have  no  right  to  cafi  themsdves  Englishmen.    It  is  not  merely  a 
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qaestion  of  birth ;  and  in  their  devotion  to  the  no-God  creed  I  often- 
times think  there  is  very  much  less  of  heroism  than  of  snobbishness. 
This  is  painful  in  the  extreme.  Thoughtful,  influential,  far-sighted 
Hindus  look  upon  these  developments  with  no  small  amount  of 
alarm,  and  wonder  whither  thej  are  all  tending.  Statesmen,  too,  will 
not  long  be  able  to  pooh-pooh  the  matter.  We  cannot  forget  how 
swiftly  upon  France's  atheism  followed  France's  Revolution.  Thank 
God,  we  have  protested  against  this  spirit  of  no-Godism  in  India, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can,  are  doing  our  best  to  counteract  it !  Every 
school  established  by  a  Missionary  Society  is  a  standing  protest 
against  it. 

I  should  like  to  take  you  into  some  of  the  Mission  schools  established 
by  the  various  Societies  represented  here  to-night,  and  show  you  our  modes 
of  working.  It  would  delight  you  to  see  all  tho  pupils  assembled 
in  a  large  room  for  the  purpose  of  prayer  and  devotion ;  the 
marked  attention,  solemnity  sitting  on  every  face,  would  astonish  you. 
The  choicest  part  of  the  day's  work  is  that  which  is  given  to  the  study  of 
the  Bible — the  young  people  giving  themselves  to  the  more  historical  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  main  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ ;  and 
the  older  portion  dwelling  more  particularly  on  one  of  the  Gospels  and, 
in  some  instances,  the  Chinstian  evidences.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  because  the  Bible  is  prominently  taught  in  the  Mission  school  it 
is  in  disfavour.  The  very  opposite  opinion  and  feeling  obtain.  There 
is  no  institution  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India  that  has 
drawn  to  it  half  tho  popularity  of  the  Christian  College  in  Madras; 
and,  as  far  as  academic  distinction  and  university  success  are  concerned, 
it  outstrips  every  other.  The  (xovernment  institutions  are  simply  nowhere, 
and  yet  in  the  Christian  College  the  Bible  is  prominently  taught.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  tliat  thoughtful  Hindus  object  to  the  Bible.  I  know  a 
member  of  the  Madras  Legislative  Council  years  ago  who  daily  sent  his  son  in 
a  caniage  and  pair  a  mile  and  a  half  further  than  the  Govern- 
ment Institution  to  a  place  where  all  religion  was  not  ignored.  ^J^^*^ 
I  know  a  Mohammedan  nobleman  in  Hyderabad  at  the 
present  time.  He  was  nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury;  he  is  learned  in  every- 
thing tliat  Spencer  has  written;  but  yet  the  other  day,  when  his  patronage 
was  asked  for  a  certain  educational  appointment  by  an  avowed  atheist, 
he  said,  "  Well,  if  I  must  choose,  give  me  the  Christian  with  his  Bible, 
but  not  the  atheist  in  India."  The  students  themselves  show  no 
aversion  to  the  Bible.  I  have  never  seen  attention  more  intense  than 
that  which  has  sat  on  the  faces  of  Hindu  youths  when  I  have  been 
pressing  upon  them  the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ  for  their  acceptance.  There 
is  a  fascination  in  the  Cross  which  no  honest  heart  can  possibly  escape.  I 
have  oftentimes  known  them  leave  the  class  during  the  progress  of  the 
Bible  lesson ;  and  when  questioned  as  to  the  cause,  with  a  noble  frankness 
they  always  show  towards  those  they  love  and  those  who 
sjrmpathise  with  them,  they  have  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  we  just  ^/^^f^* 
sat  as  long  as  we  could ;  we  could  not  hear  more  without 
making  open  manifestation  of  our  feelings,  and  we  aro  not  quite  prepared 
for  the  consequences  which  such  a  step  would  entail." 

Education  has  done  good  work  in  India  in  weakening  projudicei 
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in  pulling  down  superstition,  and  in  revealing  the  boUownen  of 
Hindu  systonis ;  but  the  religions  sentiment  in  India  is  there  to-day^ 
and  craves  for  something  more  permanenti  and  that  something  it  is    • 
tlie  duty  of  Christian  England  and  Christian  America  and  Christian 
KuroiH.>'to  give.    You  have  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  their  old 
wiuthcr     charts ;  and  now  that  they  are  drifting  over  a  sea  of  endless 
driitiaf  t     doubt  and  dread  perplexity  and  the  wildest  specnlative     ^  ; 
delirium,  are  they  to  be  left  tempest-tossed,  masts  riven,  sails  rent^      ^^\ 
without  any  chart  or  any  guide  ?    No;  oar  business  to-day  is  to  see,         / 
that  as  Western  education  has  sapped  the  root  of  their  own  faith,  at    v   \ 
least  we  give  them  something  more  substantial  and  abiding. 

The  India  we  see  to-day  is  the  result  of  the  Christian  education 
already  given  and  the  Christian  work  already  accomplished.  The 
India  of  Lord  Clyde,  the  India  of  Warren  Hastings,  the  India  of 
Ix)rd  Macaulay,  is  buried,  never  to  rise  again.  India,  with  its  /, 
Suttee,  its  immolated  children,  its  death-sweeping,  hell-bound  car  of 
Juggernaut,  is  dead,  and  we  shall  never  see  that  India  again.    The     <    «' 

India  which  we  see  to-day  is  a  very  different  kind  of       * 
ABtvXidu.  ^i^Qg.j^  vigorous  stripling,  impatient  of  childish  restrio*        * 
tion,  though  imposed  under  the  sanction  of  hoary  iniquity,  with  a     ^^  { 
manly  stride  moving  towards  the  light.    The  unrest  dT  India  to-day 
shows  that  educated  Hindus  are  moving  from  their  old  lines ;  and  one       > 
of  the  expressions  of  that  unrest  is  the  formation — shall  I  say  of  the 
l^rahmo-Somaj  ?  the  influence  of  which  is  felt  not  only  in  Morthem 
India^  but  in  difi*erent  parts  of  that  grand  Empire  of  ours. 

This  is  one  of  the  results  of  Christianity  acting  on  educated  Hindus: 
it  is  not  exactly  the  result  which  we  should  like  to  see,  but  it  is  a  result  in 

which  there  is  much  for  which  we  should  be  thankful.    It  has 
^sSSr*"  declared  a  vigorous  crusade  against  idolatiy.     Everybody  here 

would  wish  it  Gkxispeed  in  tiliat  respect.    It  has  pronounced 
casto  a  base  thing,  and  clamorously  calls  for  the  abolition  of  such  unreal        .  ', 
distinctions.    We  aie  all  one  with  it  in  this  matter.     It  has  made  organised 
c'llVrt  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  widows  of  India;  and  / 

tlicre  is  no  woman's  heart  here  to-night  but  has  run  in  truest  sympathy  ' 
Avitli  every  eflbrt  touching  that  matter.  In  these  great  objects  we  are  one; 
their  success  is  ours ;  every  achievement  is  a  victory  for  the  Master.  There 
is  a  danger  sometimes,  in  our  working  for  a  fixed  result,  of  overlooking  that 
which  God  Himself  has  ^wrought.  All  light  comes  from  the  Master;  and 
if  there  is  a  jewel  fallen  from  the  Crown  of  Christ  to  be  found  among  the 
Ihahmos,  let  us  not  discard  it  because  wo  do  not  find  it  in  circumstances 
that  exactly  harmonise  with  our  own  preconceived  notions ;  but  let  us  stoop  "^ 
to  pick  it  up,  that  we  nmy  replace  it  %vith  much  rejoicing  in  its  true  position, 
llicse  men  must  advance ;  they  cannot  go  back ;  and  their  position  to-day 

lays  the  greatest  possible  claims  on  us  Christians  for  8]rmpathy.       ^    j 
^****pSy"  Orthodox  Hinduism  gives  them  precious  little  sympathy  I   I  have 

down  on  my  notes  here  an  illustration  to  show  how  orthodox 
Hinduism  may  be  expected  to  treat  a  Brahmo  when  he  marries  his  daughter, 
who  may  be  a  widow ;  but  I  am  confined  for  time,  and  must  pass  it  over.    My 
point  is  hei*e  tliat  we  do  not  need  to  lower  our  colours  an  inch — nay,  not 
tiuction  of  an  inch ;  but  that  does  not  free  us  from  stretching  out  the  ban 
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of  Christian  sympathy,  tbat  wo  may  show  that  wo  feel  with  men  who  aro 
freeing  themselves  from  the  trammels  of  a  past  faitli,  and  struggling  into 
the  light  of  something  infinitely  grander.  Looking  behind  the  surface 
of  society,  there  are  very  strange  forces  at  work.  I  have  oftentimes  had 
young  men  come  to  mo  from  the  educational  institutions  and  say,  **I  am 
a  Christian.  False  gods  I  no  longer  worship ;  heathen  customs  I  no 
longer  observe.  My  friends  know  that  I  have  no  faith  in  Hinduism ;  but 
I  shrink  back  from  that  step  which  would  rend  mo  from  my  people,  and 
whatever  influence  I  have  over  them.  I  lielicve  that  Gcd  will  graciously 
regard  mo  in  His  infinite  compassion.*' 

I  know  families  where  the  Bible  to-day  is  a  household  book,  read 
as  you  read  it.    Ah,  Hinduism  contains  many  followers  of  the  Ix)rd 
Jesus !    The  Church's  roll  may  never  be  increased  by  their  numbers, 
but  they  are  nevertheless  victories  of  the  Cross.      By^^ 
outward  assent  Christianity  may  never  enumerate  them,  *^^** 

but  by  heart  trust  and  head  belief  they  are  all  Christ's  tcnlay.  And 
there  are  thousands  such  to-day  who  may  never  enter  the  Christian 
Church.  I  have  seen  some  of  that  class  die.  I  remember  standing 
by  the  bedside  of  a  Brahman,  who  was  a  secret  follower  of  the 
Saviour,  and  I  never  remember  a  finer  type  of  Christian  patience 
or  calm  trust  in  God  for  mercy  through  Jesus  Christ  than  I  looked 
upon  that  day.  Let  not  our  haste  value  lightly  these  unobtrusive 
triumphs  of  the  Cross.  Encroachments  on  the  regions  of  the  foe 
are  oftentimes  followed  by  territorial  aggrandisement;  into  the  realms 
of  error  the  boundaries  of  truth  are  oftentimes  extended  long  before 
the  mere  passer-by  wakes  up  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact.  Kay, 
in  the  very  centre  of  this  Hindu  citadel,  around  which  each  successive 
age  for  the  last  three  thousand  years  has  drawn  its  cordon  of  defence, 
into  the  very  heart,  right  into  the  keep  of  this  Hindu  fortress, 
entrenched  so  firmly  behind  those  proud  and  massive  walls  of  super- 
stition, with  their  towers  embattled  high,  the  growth  and  build  of  by- 
gone centuries,  there  are  who  acknowledge  the  wizardry  of  the  Cross, 
and  meekly  bow  them  before  the  Prince  of  Peace.  ^May  I  just  give 
you  a  prayer  of  one  of  this  class:  "liOosen  the  bonds  of  Acryfrom 
my  unrighteousness,  and  take  me  to  Thy  Father's  house.  th«darkiiM«. 
Oh,  Thou  Moon  of  Righteousness,  with  clasped  hands  I  call  upon 
Thee  ;  take  me  to  Thy  Father's  house !  "  Through  the  dark,  dense 
Berried  phalanx  that  holds  them  back  they  may  not  press  nor 
cut  their  way;  but  as  they  look  from  out  the  embrasure  of  some 
high  parapet  wall,  and  see  the  standard  emblazoned  with  the  Cross, 
borne  by  a  swelling  host,  from  post  to  post  e'er  advancing,  ne'er 
retreating,  many  a  heart  swells  big  with  joy  at  the  salvation  which 
is  nigh,  and  in  the  triumph  of  the  Cross,  with  true  patriotic  fore- 
sight, leads  the  augury  of  future  greatness  to  a  country  long  ground 
beneath  the  iron  yoke  of  prejudice,  long  prostrate  'ueath  the  heavy 
heel  of  hoary  superstition's  power. 

Rev.  W.  J.  R.  Taylor,  D.D.  (Reformed  Church  in  Anicrio:)):   ^NFr. 
chairman, — The  thrill  of  the  great  grief  that  has  fallen  uiou  your 
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people,  and  upon  those  of  the  Gennan  Empixei  tremUet  in  iniHioM 
of  American  hearts  this  day.  We  can  never  finqgiei  the  sympathj  that 
was  extended  to  as  from  yoor  beloved  Queen,  and  fimn  the  aged 
Emperor  of  Germanji  in  the  time  of  oor  own  great  aonow.  TliMe 
Th«ti«     bonds  are  veiy  near  and  dbar;  bat  it  is  a  closer  tie  that  ^ 

tiutuaas.    binds  us  to  yoa  and  to  all  these  fellow  Christians  in  these 

feat  assemblies  of  this  (Ecamenical  Grandl  of  the  Christian  woiUL      ''  ) 
am  to  speak  this  evening  for  Soathem  India,  bat  I  am  not  an       ^^ ; 
Indian.    I  am  neither  a  West  Lidian  nor  an  East  Indian,  and  least  I 

of  all  an  American  Indian ;  and  jet  it  so  happens  that  in  the  provi*     v  « ' 
dence  of  God  my  lot  has  been  cast  in  a  (Sinrui  which  has  had  to  do 
with  Indian  Missions  from  ita  veiy  beguming  in  oor  coantry,  mora        | 
than  two  hundred  and  fiftj|r  years  ago.  i 

One  of  the  earliest  miniaten  of  oar  Ohnreh,  who  eame  to  oa  Iroas       ^    < 
HoUandy  which  was  then  in  the  height  of  her  power  hi  the  Bsst  Indies^ 

was  settled  at  Port  Orange^  whidi  ia  now  the  ci^  of  Albany, 
^y^  thecapitalof  the  great  empire  State  of  New  Toffk.  Ihatnan, 
Tintaiiy.  ^^  content  with  pwiaiihing  to  the  HoUandeva  who  had  end* 
grated  from  his  own  land  with  him,  afeodied  the  language  of  the  KUiawk  ( 
Indisns,  became  a  preadier  in  that  language  to  the  aarroondiiu;  savagss^ 
brought  them  into  the  fdlowship  of  dmst  and  of  Ae  Ohnieh  oTiAich  he  *«  / 
was  a  minister,  and  on  the  record  of  that  old  Church  you  will  ftid  to  this 
day  the  names  of  scores  and  aoorea  of  Indian  men  and  women  who  were 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Savkmr  throa|^  the  preaching  of  that 
godly  man;  and  that  was  asveral  yean  before  John  Eliot  began  his 
apostolic  labours  among  the  Indiana  of  New  Eiigland,  and  still  longsc 
beforo  he  gave  them  his  Indian  Bible. 

In  later  days  our  interest  in  India  oantred  neai^  seventy  years  ago  in 
the  person  of  a  single  man  and  of  his  godly  wife.  Eto  was  a  Christian  phy- 
sician^ not  a  minister;  but  his  heart  was  so  moved  by  the  stocy  of  idolatry 
in  India  and  by  the  love  of  Christ,  that  he  gave  up  a  lucrative  profession  in 
the  State  of  New  York  and  sailed  for  Ceylon.  In  those  days  you  know  it 
wfts  a  very  long  voyage ;  but  thero  he  went  with  his  hdy  wife,  and  for  a 

few  years  rendered  Missionary  service  there.    Then  he  went  to  / 

^MMr!^'  Madras,  and  thero  he  remained  year  after  year  alongside  of  the      ^ 

veteran  Misidonaries  of  your  British  Societies,  and  especially  of 
the  old  Missionaries  of  the  American  Board  of  Conmiissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  That  man's  name  is  a  household  word  in  American  Missions — 
Dr.  John  Scudder.  Several  years  beforo  he  became  an  ordained  preacher,  he 
stood  thero  surrounded  by  these  early  heroes  of  the  Mtssionary  service,  and 
maintained  his  post  until  in  his  old  age  he  feU  with  his  armour  on.  But 
the  history  of  that  man  ran  into  that  of  his  famfly.  He  was  a  godly  man,  ^ 
who  believed  in  the  good  old  Covenant  of  God  made  between  Uie  fathers 
and  the  childron  to  Uie  latest  generation  God  gave  him  seven  aona  and 
one  daughter,    llieee  children  could  not  be  educated  in  India,  so  he  sent      ^    / 

them  to  America.    Not  one  of  them  waa  a  professing  cSiristian      *    ' 
^^^^    when  he  left  his   native  land  for  the  land  of  his  father's  ; 

nationality ;  but  the  old  patriarch  and  his  wife,  believing  in  the 
Covenant,  believed  that  every  one  of  those  children  would  be  converted  to 
Christ  and  sanctified  for  His  service.  Every  one  of  them  was  brought  to 
Christ  after  coming  to  our  own  land.    Every  one  of  them  was  conseorated  to 
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the  Missionary  service.  Every  one  of  them  went  back  to  India  except  one 
son,  who  died  while  he  was  a  college  student  in  our  own  institution  in  New 
Jersey;  but  he  too  was  consecrated  to  the  Mission  service. 
Grcd  made  him  a  Missionary  to  many  a  one,  though  he  himself^  Wlirfimifiii. 
could  not  go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  So  from  this  Mission- 
ary family  has  grown  what  is  known  as  our  Arcot  Mission.  It  has  been 
occupying  tenitory  alongside  that  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and 
for  all  Uiese  years  the  laboui^ei-s  of  these  two  Societies,  of  these  two 
Churches,  have  been  M'orking  in  the  most  absolute  harmony.  As  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  Church  Missionaiy  Society  said  to  me  only  yesterday, 
"  There  never  has  been  a  jar  between  them ;  they  have  known  but  one 
Lord  and  one  Master  and  one  work,  one  great  object  and  one  spirit  mov- 
ing them."  So  they  stood  side  by  side;  and  it  has  been  a  privilege  that  oar 
American  Missionaries  could  work  in  your  own  great  Indian  Empire  not 
only  to  bring  heathen  to  the  feet  of  Christ,  but  by  the  grace  of  Qod  to 
Gecure  that  Empire  to  Britain. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  a  lad  in  the  seminary,  reading  a  question  that 
was  put  to  a  distinguished  man  in  India  of  this  kind  :  ''  By  what  tenure 
does  England  hold  India  in  her  possession  f "  And  the  answer  was :  **  By  her 
fidelity  to  the  Word  of  Qod,  by  her  loyalty  to  the  Cross  of  Christ ; "  and  if 
Christianity  should  ever  depart  out  of  India,  the  brightest  jewel  in  the 
Imperial  Crown  of  your  Empress  of  India  would  have  dropped  from  it. 
Now  what  has  become  of  the  Mission  that  was  instituted  by  that  godly 
man  and  by  his  wife  ?  There  it  stands  to-day  among  the  Tamils 
and  the  Telugu  people.  They  represent  some  14  ordained  Mis- 
sionaries, 186  native  helpers,  of  whom  let  me  say  to  these 
Christian  sisters  whose  hearts  are  thrilling  with  Missionary  fervour,  43 
are  women.  They  have  8  stations  and  83  outnstations,  with  about  1,700 
communicants  in  their  24  churches,  with  from  2,500  children  in  their 
village  schools,  with  2  boarding  schools  for  girls  and  4  for  boys,  and 
7  high-caste  schools,  and  in  those  high-caste  schools  there  are  between 
500  and  600  girls  of  Hindu  families.  And  then,  following  out  the  tradition 
of  the  Mission,  beginning  as  it  did  with  a  Medical  Missionary,  Medical 
Missions  have  always  been  maintained  in  those  districts,  and  by  those 
brethren.  In  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  attached  to  that  Mission^ 
during  the  past  year  ending  1st  of  April,  1888,  over  7,000  patients  have 
been  gratuitously  treated.  Now  I  have  done  with  figures,  for  figures  are 
valuable  only  as  they  reveal  facts,  and  the  facts  are  that  these  Missions  are 
there  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  by  the  service  of  His  consecrated  men  and 
women,  to  stay  till  those  native  Christians  and  native  Churches  shall  no 
longer  need  Missions,  but  shall  be  self-supporting,  self-propagating,  and 
self-governing  Churches,  and  they  are  rapidly  advancing  to  that  position. 

Dr.  Chamberlain  has  gone,  intent  on  organising  a  National  Church 
in  India.  The  representations  which  he  made  on  his  way  in  Edin- 
burgh and  in  other  places  in  your  Empire  have  carried  AVatiMa 
conviction  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  many  of  those  who<*««^*»^'«*'^ 
were  engaged  in  this  ser\uce,  and  I  have  no  doubt  steps  are  being 
taken  which  will  lead  not  merely  to  the  organisation  of  a  nativo 
National  Church  of  this  kind,  but  a  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
there  shall  be  a  closer  union  and  a  more  thorough  co-operation  in 
Mission  work  by  all  Protestant  denominations  in  that  great  Empire. 
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I  close  with  a  single  appeaL  It  has  been  found  in  yonr  own 
Churches,  I  suppose,  as  well  as  oars,  that  the  advance  movements 

Appeal  (w  ^^^  always  made  by  the  Missionaries  themselves,  and  by 
liberty  u  Mti««the  uativo  Christians  whom  they  have  gathered  under  the 

charchM.  ixiiiQer  of  their  Lord.  The  reluctance,  the  hesitation,  the 
dilatoriness,  the  ohstructions,  come  very  largely  from  the  Churches  at 
home.  In  one  of  the  heated  battles  of  our  late  civil  war  in  America, 
a  negro  standard-bearer  carried  the  colours  of  his  regiment  so  far  in 
advance  of  the  first  rank  of  soldiers,  that  the  commanding  officer  sent 
a  man  to  him,  ordering  him  to  come  back  with  the  colours.    But  that 

Eatriot  fired  up  in  a  moment,  and  said,  ''These  colours  never  go 
ack.  Bring  up  your  soldiers!"  Now  over  in  India  there  is  many 
a  trusty  standard-bearer  tax  out  in  advance  of  the  first  line  of  oar 
Churches  at  home,  and  those  standard-bearers  are  there  beneath  the 
banner  of  their  Lord,  with  the  cross  and  the  crown  upon  it^  and  they 
say  to  us,  *'  These  colours  never  go  back  I  Bring  up  your  soldiers ! 
As  the  Churches  hear  the  cry  as  it  is  ^oed  across  the 
**  ^*'**'seas,  as  it  comes  from  the  trumpet  tones  of  this  Con- 
ference, as  it  will  come  down  through  the  Church  Organisations  and 
Boards  into  the  individual  hearts  of  men  and  women,  can  we  retreat 
while  our  Leader  is  in  the  advance  ?  while  those  noble-spirited  men 
and  women,  led  on  by  Slissionaries  of  the  Cross,  who  have  brought 
them  out  of  the  very  darkness  and  desperation  of  heathenism,  are 
away  out  in  the  front  line  ?  Oh !  if  the  voice  of  this  Conference 
could  be  sounded  along  the  nations  round  the  whole  globe  in  the 
tones  of  the  living  Gospel  and  the  living  Christ,  it  woiud  be  simply 
to  re-echo  the  words  of  the  standard-bearer.  He  stood  his  ground, 
the  colours  did  not  come  back,  the  soldiers  were  brought  up,  and  then 
came  victory.    So  shall  it  be  under  the  banner  of  the  Lamb  I 

Bev.  A.  H.  Arden  (CM.S.,  from  South  India) :  It  was  my  great 
privilege  to  go  out  in  1864  under  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  I 
was  in  the  Telugu  Mission  for  ten  years.  I  then  came  home  for  a 
time,  and  subsequently  went  out  to  Madras  as  Secretary  of  the 

Awid«      Church  Missionary  Society.      Whilst  there  I  had  the 

«*r«i«»«^    privilege,  not  only  of  visiting  the  Mission  in  which  I  had 

been  for  ten  years,  but  also  of  seeing  much  of  the  work  in  other 

pans  of  the  Mission-field  worked  by  the  same   Society,  and  of 

staying  a  good  deal  with  the  Missionaries  of  other  Societies. 

When  I  look  upon  the  large  number  here  who  are  really 
interested  in  Mission  work,  I  hardly  can  help  using  the  opportunity 
for  reminding  the  Church  of  Christ  how  very  little  after  all  we  are 
doing  for  this  great  and  glorious  work  for  which  the  Master  went 
before  and  died.  Ixwking  at  the  very  lowest  ground — merely  looking 
at  the  £  s.  d. — I  think,  instead  of  being  encouraged  and  cheered  we 
ought  to  feel  that  we  arc  only  just  on  the  threshold  of  Mission  work; 
and  that  if  ever  work  is  to  be  done  really  worthy  of  Jesus  Christ,  it 
must  be  by  a  far  greater  amount  of  earnestness  and  self-denial. 


Lot  me  put  it  in  a  very  practical  light.     Just  let  us  take  a  comparison. 
Tho  London  School  Board  (I  have  taken  the  statistics  for  the  year  1886) 
taught  oonsidci*ably  under  half  a  million  children.     In  India      ^^^^  ^^ 
alone  we  have  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people.    Tlicso  luuioM  and 
half  million  are  at  our  own  dooi*s;  we  do  not  have  to  go  these  Bohooi  Board* 
enormous  distances,  and  we  have  not  to  support  tlie  very  expcn-    ••™'*'~' 
sive  colleges  that  there  are  in  India  under  Mission  work;  but  here  they  are, 
not  the  children  of  the  rich  people  who  go  to  our  great  public  schools;  merely 
those  who  send  their  children  to  a  Board  School.     Here  is  half  a  million  at 
home ;  there  ai*e  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  in  India  alone,  and  yet, 
putting  the  whole  effort  of  tho  United  Kingdom  together,  what  do  we 
do  to  carry  to  heathen  nations  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ?    Tho 
London  School  Boai-d  spent  exactly  twice  as  much  as  the  whole  country 
gives  to  carry  the   Gospel  of  Christ  over  the  world.     Tliat  is  to  say,  . 
to  go  over  the  whole  world,  to  the  thousand  millions  without  Christ, 
wo    have    not  half  what  you  requiix)  to    educate   half    a    million    of 
children  at  home.      Until,   therefore,   more  is  done,   till  God's  people 
Idealise  the  greatness  of  the  work,   we  cannot  expect  any  very  great 
and  very  glorious  amount  of  work  to  be  done.     But  still  God  has  taught 
I  us  this:  He  has  shown  us  that  if  we  will  only  make  the 
smallest  effort.  He  is  willing  at  once  to  bless  it — wUling  at  once  ^'tStiir 
to  give  His  choicest  blessing  upon  the  most  feeble  effort  which 
His  children  make.      Sometimes  people  say,  "What  are  the  results  of 
your  Missions  t "  Well,  what  are  they  ?   I  am  perfectly  a^vare  that  we  ought 
not  merely  to  judge  it  as  a  matter  of  £  s.  d.     But  suppose  we  do,  Mission 
work  does  not  in  the  least  shrink  back  from  such  a  comparison  as  this.  At 
tho  present  time,  accoi-ding  to  the  most  cai^f  ul  statistics,  in  India  alone  we 
have  half  a  million  Christians,  and  putting  the  whole  Mission-field  together, 
wo  have  about  thi*eo  millions. 

When  we  go  to  India  there  is  very  much  to  encourage  us,  very 
myuh  considering  the  effort  we  make;  and  yet  after  all  litUe^ 
because  the  effort  ought  to  be  so  very  much  larger.  We  c^am  for  prmia* 
have  heard  from  the  first  speaker  that  there  is  very  todhnmmation. 
important  work  going  on  with  regard  to  many,  besides  those  who 
actually  come  out  and  confess  themselves  Christians — that  many 
of  the  young  men  in  our  schools  and  colleges  have  been  brought 
to  a  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and,  in  many  cases,  apparently 
to  a  heart  belief,  though  without  open  confession ;  but  still  there 
seems  to  ring  in  our  ears  those  words  of  Christ :  "  If  any  man 
is  ashamed  of  me,  of  him  will  I  be  ashamed."  We  are  thankful 
to  see  the  advance;  but  we  must  remember  that  advance  is 
not  full  Christianity,  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  bold  and 
earnest  profession  of  Jesus  Christ  To  be  a  Christian  a  man  must 
grasp  Christ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  a  man  grasping  Christ,  and 
realising  all  that  Christ  has  actually  done  for  him,  without  his  being 
led  to  go  even  to  death,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  confess  his  I^rd. 

In  the  Masulipatam  Mission  with  which  I  was  connected,  we  had  a  very 
large  college,  and  tho  great  object  of  the  founder  of  it — Mr. 
Noble — was  simply  to  bring  souls  to  Christ.     I  think  it  is  a    ^[^^^^^ 
very  advisable  and  very  happy  thing  that  there  are  diffei*ent 
views  of  the  work — all  right,  only  viewing  the  work  from  different  points. 
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Mr.  Noble  made  it  his  one  great  object  to  win  souls:  and  what  was  the       '    | 
result  ?  I  tbink  there  have  be^  aboat  twenty  Brahmans  who  have  embraoed 
Christ  from  that  college ;  and  to  show  yon  what  stylo  of  men  they  arSi  tho 
Director  of  Fablic  Instmcttony  when  I  was  in  Madrai^  used  to  give  a  } 

gold  medal  to  the  man  who  paned  the  higher  university  edneation  in  all 
the  Northern  Circars.  No  less  than  twice  that  gold  medal  was  earned 
otf  by  Brahmans  who  had  embraced  COirLriJanity  at  the  very  risk  irf  life 
itselL  .,   1 

Then  we  go  to  that  most  interesting  Mission  of  Travancore^  where  for 
a  long  time  the  effort  was  made  to  resoscitate  the  venerable  old  Syrian 
Church.  Here,  as  in  so  many  of  oar  Indian  Missions,  the  work  was  not 
begun  by  a  Missionary,  bat  by  a  mflitaiy  officer.  I  cannot  help  taking  this 
opportunity  of  saying  how  deeply  we  are  indebted  to  officers  of  Her 
Majesty's  army  and  to  civilians  in  India.  It  is  perfectly  tnie  there  are 
black  sheep;  but,  as  far  as  my  ezperienoe  goes,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  the 
most  liberal  supporters  and  the  greatest  helpers  in  Mission  work  are  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  the  dvilians  in  the  Indian  Government. 

A  short  time  before  I  left  Indial  was  talking  to  the  Axehbishop  of  the 

old  Syrian  Chorch — a  man  with  agreat  deal  of  go  in  him,  a  man  who  oan 

T-4^i»«^iif    ^Uc  English  almost  as  well  as  we  can  ourselves^  and  a  man 

XftdnsGhriftka  who  was  proud  and  delighted  to  say  that  he  had  sot  his 

^^^^*9^  education  in  Principal  MilW's  magnificent  college  in  Madras. 
Even  that  one  case  shows  what  a  wonderful  influence  for  good  it  baa. 

Then  we  pass  on  to  the  great  field  of  Tinnevelly,  which  is  about  the 
aze  of  Yorkshire.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  there,  and  it  is  a  wonderful 
work.  I  think  if  there  is  one  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  oar  TinneveUy  Mission 
it  is  this :  It  is  perfectly  trae  that  Christ  says^  *'  Go  into 
^  all  the  world,"  bat  is  also  equaUy  true  that  if  we  want  to 
make  an  impression  we  mast  to  some  extent  etmcenJtrfOM  omt 
fcreea.  We  have  at  the  present  time  considerably  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  Christians  in  Tinnevelly,  and  a  very  fair  number  of 
these  are  high-caste  men.  YeUlans,  who  are  a  high  class,  form  a  con- 
siderable item  in  the  converts  in  Tinnevelly. 

What  is  this  the  result  of?  It  is  the  result  of  concentration. 
At  one  time,  putting  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  together,  we  had  more  than 
Betoitsofoes.  twentv  Missionaries  working  in  a  tract  of  country  the 
e«tras«4«fliBrt  size  of  Yorkshire,  and  we  cannot  wonder  when  that  was 
the  case  that  an  impression  has  been  made.  Now  we  are  able  to 
withdraw  all  our  Ewropean  Miaaionariea,  We  have  not  a  single 
Missionary,  so  called^  in  Tinnevelly,  We  have  Missionaries  vn 
the  Training  Institutions  and  colleges^  biU  with  the  one  exception 
of  the  Bishop  we  have  no  Missionary  in  the  district^  but  the 

%VHOLE   IS    ENTIRELY   WORKED    BY   THE   NATIVES    THEMSELVES.       Th^y 

have  about  sixty  native  pastors,  and  the  native  Church  contributes 
quite  enough  to  pay  every  farthing  of  the  salaries  of  those  native 
pastors.  Then  we  are  beginning  to  train  them  to  a  great  deal  of  self- 
government.  I  do  not  think  the  time  is  come  for  handing  it 
entirely  over  to  them.  We  have  been  making  various  ventures  in 
that  direction,  and  I  think  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
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time  has  not  yd  come  for  the  native  Church  to  stand  alone.  It 
seems  to  require  the  help  of  Europeans  still.  Directly  it  is  left,  it 
seems  to  begin  to  totter  a  little.  It  requires  the  support  and  help  of 
the  European  arm. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  add  that  our  great  difficulty  in  the 
District  work  now  is,  not  to  get  the  Hindus  or  the  Mohammedans  of 
India  to  listen  to  us,  but  to  supply  them  with  the  teachers  tliat  they 
are  asking  for.  I  only  long  for  the  people  of  England  to  realise  the 
fact  that  our  Missionaries,  times  without  number,  have  Tttaehmtha 
had  to  refuse  deputations  that  have  come  from  heathen  wantsnindiA. 
villages  begging  and  entreating  us  to  send  them  a  Christian  teacher. 
Times  without  number  we  have  had  to  send  them  back  without  a 
Christian  teacher,  simply  saying, "  We  have  not  the  means  to  send 

,  you  a  teacher."  I  only  wish  you  would  take  up  the  challenge.  I 
could  find  you  a  hundred  heathen  villages  that  would  be  thankful  to 
receive  native  teachers,  if  only  we  had  the  means  of  sending  them. 
I  am  perfectly  sure  that  God  is  willing  and  ready  at  once  to  bless  us 

I  when  He  sees  us  putting  forth  the  earnest,  the  real,  the  sincere 
prayer.  I  am  perfectly  sure  when  He  sees  tliaty  and  sees  the 
corresponding  reality  of  it  in  our  gifts,  then  we  shall  see  nations 
bom  in  a  day,  and  Christianity  will  sweep  over  many  of  those  great 
countries  that  are  now  lying  in  the  very  depths  of  heathenism.  Let 
us  thank  God  for  what  He  has  done ;  and  let  it  be  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  us  to  go  forward. 

Sev.  W.  F.  Armstrong  (American  Baptist  Mission,  Telugu) :   My 
wife  and  I  are  given  twenty  minutes  between  us.      We  represent 
what  are,  in  some  respects,  two  of  the  most  remarkable  Missions 
of  modem  times :   she,  the  Karen  Mission ;    and  I,  the    ^^^.^^ 
^        Telugu  Mission.     I  want  to  confine  myself  to  this  latter,      B«ptiat 
.         although  1  might  speak  of  Burmah  as  a  Mission-field,  as^**"*"  MiMioo. 
/  my  residence  is  at  the  present  time  in  Burmah,  amongst  the  many 

thousands  of  Telugus  in  that  part  of  the  world.  I  was  sent  here 
by  Christian  brethren  of  Burmah, — ^Telugus,  Tamils,  Burmese, 
Karens,  Chinese,  English,  and  Eurasians.  One  Mohammedan, 
not  a  Christian  at  all,  contributed  of  his  own  accord,  and  con- 
sidered it  a  privilege,  £10  towards  the  fund  raised  so  heartily  and  in 
so  short  a  time  by  the  brethren  in  Moulmein  to  send  me  here  as 
their  delegate. 

But  I  will  not  speak  of  Burmah,  for  I  have  but  ten  minutes  to  speak 
^         in,  and  my  wife  will  speak  of  the   Karen  Mission.    The  story  of  the 
American  Baptist  Telugu  Mission  is  one  of  very  great  interest,  one  fraught 
with  many  lessons  for  Christian  workers.     I  will  tell  it,  of  course,  very 
briefly ;  but  I  want  you  to  gather  the  lessons  from  it  as  I  go 
along.    The  Mission  was  begun  fifty  years  ago.     Thirty  years   ^^^ 
were  spent  with  scarcely  any  result ;  time  and  time  again  the 
Missionary  Union,  the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  talked 
at  their  annual  meetings  about  removing  their  one  Missionary  from  India, 
and  putting  him  among  their  other  Missionaries  in  Burmah.  They  had  on  the 
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Missionary  map,  nhich  was hnng up boforo them  at  their aaniwlmeetingB.  a 
number  of  red  mnrks  to  indicate  the  stations  in  Burmahy  and  tliey  soaned 
like  a  cluster  of  stars ;  then,  as  Uiey  looked  ocrom  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  thoj 
Kiw  but  one  lone  star  on  that  side  of  the  boy,  indicating  their  only  Minioii 
in  tbat  part  of  India  at  that  time ;  and  at  one  of  the  meetings^  when  it 
was  being  discussed  whether  to  abandon  this  Mission  or  to  rciuforoe  it,  it 
was  spoken  of  as  the  '*  Lone  Star  Mission."  Dr.  S.  F.  Smith,  the  poefe^ 
nut  her  of  the  national  anthem  of  America,  was  present  at  tliat  meetings 
nml  took  up  the  idea  of  a  lone  star ;  he  worked  it  up  that  night  into 
a  beautiful  poem  that  has  become  historic,  picturing  in  the  periiaps  not 
far  distant  future  a  glorious  constellation  of  stars  in  that  n^gion;  that 
prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  most  gloriously. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Mission  ^-as  begun.    Thirty  years  were  spent  with 
scai-cely  any  result. 

The  venerable  Dr.  Jewett  was  labouring  on  in  fidth,  and  he  said 
at  last,  '*  Brethren,  you  may  give  it  up  if  you  can,  but  1  cannot;  I  will 

Dr. jtwettt  8^  ^^^ *^^  ^"*®  ^"^y  ^^  other.    I  do  not  see  how,  just 

rcMi'atiMttTtsnow;  but  the  Lord  has  laid  it  upon  my  hearty  and  He 

th«xiMittB.  ^ijj  ^j^^  iQg  Y^g^y^  .  ^^^  J  mug^  labour  as  long  as  life 

loits  for  the  Telugus."  Said  Dr.  Warren,  the  then  Secretary,  *^  Well, 
brother,  if  you  are  determined  to  go  back,  we  must  at  least  give  yoa 
decent  Christian  burial  out  there,  so  we  must  look  for  somebody  to  go 
tack  with  you."  Sev.  J.  E.  Clougb  was  found,  and  was  sent  out  as  Vr. 
,  Jewett*s  fellow-labourer.  Ten  years  more  were  spent  in  almost  fruitiest 
toil,  as  it  appeared ;  but  the  Gospel  was  being  preached.  A  new  station 
wai  formed  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  old  station.  By-and-by,  one  by 
one,  the  converts  began  to  come.  Ten  years  ago  the  Lord  graciously 
surprised  His  people.  One  day  the  I^IiMionary  s  house  was  besiegal 
B«warda«f  faith  ^v  a  uumbcr  of  Christians.  He  did  not  know  them  to  be 
udpatuaet.  Christians ;  but  they  came  down  and  piled  up  their  idols 
in  the  ^lissionary's  compound,  or  yard,  and  asked  for  baptism.  The 
Missionaries  and  the  native  preachers — ^for  they  had  just  a  few — bad 
been  going  round  all  over  the  district  preaching  and  distributing  por- 
tions of  the  Word  of  God ;  and  then  the  fieunine  came,  and  they  did  more 
preachiDg  than  ever.  &Ir.  Clough  was  enabled  to  get  large  companies 
together  along  the  banks  of  the  canal  that  the  Government  was  digging 
to  give  the  poor  famine-stricken  people  work;  he  and  his  native 
workers  preached  night  after  night,  and  instructed  them  in  the  ways 
of  God's  grace  to  men,  till  thousands  gathered  round  and  sought 
baptism,  on  profession  of  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Saviour. 
r«itiittacftr«4  The  Missionary  thought — ^well  his  mind  was  filled  with 
b7«ucceM.  various  thoughts.  If  they  had  come  in  ones  or  twos 
he  would  have  thought,  *'This  seems  to  be  God's  work ; "  but  when 
they  came  in  thousands  he  did  not  know  but  that  it  was  some  ex- 
citement, that  might  pass  away  in  a  short  time ;  and  it  behoved  him 
and  his  co-labourers  to  be  very  careful.  They  were  very  careful ;  and 
t  hey  held  the  people  oflf  as  long  as  they  could.  At  last  they  were  forced 
to  give  them  an  answer  and  tell  them  whether  they  would  baptise 
them  or  not.    The  Missionaries  gathered  their  native  helpers  about 
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theniy  and  all  waited  upon  Ood  for  direction.    They  received  what^ 
they  believed  to  be  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  at  tliat  prayer-meeting, 
and  concluded  that  they  would  baptise  the  people.    They  examined 
them  very  carefully ;  some  they  asked  to  wait  a  while  longer,  so  that 
better  evidence  might  be  obtained,  but  they  baptised  in  that  year  ten 
thousand  converts.     Those  received  at  the  first  examination  were 
baptised  in  a  little  stream,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Ongole.  xt«ih«wui* 
Thousands  of  people  gathered  there  one  day ;  both  sides  of  bnptiMdiaa 
the  stream  were  crowded  with  people.    There  were  two      ^^•^* 
administrators  of  the  ordinance  in  the  river  at  a  time — ^but  no  two 
baptisms  going  on  simultaneously ;  one  was  preparing  his  candidate 
for  the  rite  while  the  other  administrator  was  pronouncing  the 
formula.    All  was  done  with  the  utmost  decorum — no  undue  haste ; 
and  on  that  day  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  converts 
were  immersed  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.    Almost,  you  see,  the  Pentecostal  number.    And  if  there  had 
been  three  thousand  the  whole  number  could  have  been  baptised 
before  sunset — a  commentary  upon  that  portion  of  the  Apwaiuite 
Acts.    The  work  has  gone  on  from  that  time  to  this —    gittont 
a  period  of  nine  years.     We  have  now,  in  round  numbers,  thirty 
thousand  Church  members,  and  a  large  number  of  faithful  ministers, 
who  are  doing  noble  service  for  God  in  tflat  region. 

Krs.  W.  F.  Armstrong  (American  Baptist  Mission  to  the  Karens, 
Burmah):  The  only  apology  for  my  appearance  here  this  evening 
is  that  I  am  the  only  Karen  Missionary  in  this  Conference.  I  feel 
that  so  noble  a  people  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed. 
Thousands  of  them  are  praying  for  us  during  this  week,  and  it  is 
right  they  should  have  some  recognition.  The  Karens 
were  once  the  hill  tribes  of  Burmah,  and  treated  by  the  •^ 
Burmese  with  the  greatest  cruelty  and  injustice;  they  hid  them- 
selves in  the  jungle  on  the  mountain-sides,  carefully  concealing  the 
paths  to  their  bamboo  homes — a  poor  people,  content  to  live  on  the 
produce  of  their  gardens,  to  weave  their  own  clothing,  and  to  be  as 
independent  in  the  forest  as  the  birda  or  the  bees.  Their  religion 
was  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  Burmese,  as  you  know,  had  their 
idols  <  the  Karens  had  none.  They  offered  sacrifices  to  propitiate 
the  demons  whom  they  feared,  but  they  made  no  visible  objects 
of  worship.  They  lived  honest,  truthful  lives,  before  the  Gospel 
reached  them.  I  speak  advisedly,  for  I  have  seen  them  in  their 
homes,  both  as  heathens  and  as  Christians. 

They  were  a  marvellously  moral  people.  They  had  no  literature, 
no  written  language;  but  they  had  a  carefully  preserved  tradition 
of  a  book  which  their  fathers  once  had,  but  which,  because  Apr«pu«A 
they  had  been  disobedient  to  it,  was  taken  from  them ;  p^p^ 
and  some  day,  their  legends  said,  their  white  brother  would  come 
across  the  sea  in  a  ship  and  bring  back  this  book  which  told  of 
the  Great  Father.    That  they  once  had  the  Old  Testament  seems 
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probable,  from  the  similarity  of  their  legends  to  much  that  is  written 
there.  Ko  wonder  such  a  people  shonld  receive  the  Gospel  when  it 
came !  No  people  have  ever  been  discovered  who  were  so  prepared 
for  it,  and  whose  very  prejudices  were  in  its  fiivour.  When  Mission- 
aries came  among  them,  their  old  men  said,  "  This  is  what  our  fathers 
told  us  of;  this  is  what  we  were  told  to  wait  for,"  and  they  flocked 
by  hundreds  to  hear  it  and  to  receive  it,  not  without  a  change  of 
heart.  They  believed  the  message,  and  with  simplest  faith  in  Christ 
they  received  the  promise,  *'To  every  one  that  believeth.''  They  f» 
were  ignorant  in  many  respects ;  but  tiiey  did  believe  in  Christ  and 
pray  to  Him,  and  gave  every  evidence  of  a  conversion  such  as  is 
wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  is  not  the  work  of  man. 

I  have  only  a  few  moments ;  let  me  tell  yon  how  we  find  them^ 
now.  There  are  over  four  hundred  and  fifty  Karen  parishes ;  each'  .  | 
supports  its  own  native  pastor  and  its  own  village  school,  and 
rmMfifiuifTn?**y  subscribe  largely  to  send  the  Gt>q>el.  to  regions 
tktXiMka.  beyond.  There  are  about  thirty  thousand  baptised 
communicants,  and  fully  a  hundred  thousand  nominal  Christians —  • .«  *' 
about  one-sixth  of  the  entire  tribe  in  Burmah.  They  are  earnest 
Foreign  Missionaries,  and  I  wish  specially  to  speak  to  this.  They 
have  UteiT  own  Foreign  MieHonary  Society^  and  tend  out  their 
young  men  to  the  north  amd  to  ike  east^  to  dieiant  covuntriea^  and 
to  men  of  other  tongues^  supporting  them  there,  and  reinforcing 
them  as  they  can  and  as  there  is  need.  I  could  speak  of  many 
young  men  who  have  gone  and  come  back,  and  returned  again  with 
their  wives  to  those  hilly  countries  by  long  and  trying  journeys,  and 
who  are  now  doing  fedthful  work  amongst  a  strange  people,  where 
they  are,  in  many  respects,  as  much  Foreign  Missionaries  as  we 
are  in  their  country. 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  instance  in  my  own  experience.    I  love 
the  people  very  dearly.    I  hold  them  as  my  brothers  and  sisters ;  but  when         j 
my  husband  went  to  the  Telugus  I  went  too.   One  of  my  teachers,  who  had 

travelled  with  me  in  many  a  jungle,  and  who  loved  souk  as  well      ^ 
g^^U^",   as  I  did — who  had  risked  her  life  over  and  over  again  for  the  ' 

sake  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen — was  anxious  to  go 
with  me  to  the  Telugu  countiy.   This  Karen  girl  went  to  India  and  learned 
the  Telugu  language,  both  written  and  spoken,  more  rapidly  than  any  Mis-        •     \ 
sionary  I  have  ever  known.     She  started  a  girls'  school  among  them, 
teaching  them  in  Telugu  more  efficiently  than  any  one  among  their  own         ^ 
people  could  do,  on  account  of  their  deficient  training — I  mean,  of  course, 
in  the  district  where  we  were,  and  where  we  were  starting  a  new  Mission.       «.    * 
She  won  men,  women,  and  children  to  listen  to  the  Gospel,  and  was  every-  , 

where  respected.     They  called  her  by  the  same  title  as  myself,  and  she 
was  in  all  respects  a  genuine  Foreign  Missionary.    She  left  her  parents,  her        ^    | 
home,  and  her  friends,  and  went  where  she  never  could  hear  a  word  of  her 
own  language,  that  she  might  win  some  of  these  people  to  Christ.    She  is 

now  Uving  in  Bangoon,  and  is  working  among  the  Burmese 

and  Telugus  who  live  in  that  city.      She  is  Secretary  of  the      .  ^ 
Karen  Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Society — a  Society  that  has  been  in 
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existence  for  some  ycai-s,  and  which  supports  its  OAvn  Bihic-woman  and 
directs  her  work.  8he  is  not  in  Mission  employ;  but  her  husband  is  a 
Karen  merchant,  well  educated,  a  consecrated  Christian  man,  speaking  to 
those  whom  lie  sees  during  the  business  hours  of  the  day  upon  Christian 
topics,  as  well  as  on  business,  and  giving  largely  of  his  means  to  support 
the  Gospel  at  his  home  and  abroad. 

I  always  felt  that  work  among  the  Karens  is  only  half-way  to 
heathendom.  Among  the  Telugus  I  saw  many  debasing  whatwmb«tii« 
eflfects  of  idolatry  which  I  never  saw  among  the  Karens.  K^tM^fatewi 
They  are,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  have  worked  among  them, 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  Eastern  tribes.  God  has  surely  some 
wonderful  plan  for  them ;  and  we  see  a  forecast  of  this  in  their  eager- 
ness and  willingness  to  work  as  evangelists  among  other  nations. 
Another  Conference,  I  trust,  may  see  some  of  them  in  your  midst  to 
speak  for  themselves. 

The  Acting  Secretary:  I  wish  to  add  that  the  Karens,  once  so 
timid,  were  the  foremost  supporters  of  the  English  Government  in 
the  late  war  in  Burmah. 

The  proceedings  were  broughtto  a  elose  with  the  singing  of  the 
Dozology. 
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FODBtH  MbRXHO. 

CHINA :  THE  SIOHTBBK  PROYIKOES. 

{Monday  afternoon^  June  lUfc,  in  the  Lwrge  HalL) 

Sir  J.  H.  Z«iiiiftwaj,  Bactt  ILP^  in  the  ohab; 

Eey.  Principal  Orant  ofifered  prayer. 

The  Chainnan :  Ladies  and  gentlameni — ^We  enter  tliif  afternoon 
on  a  new  part  of  the  programme  of  this  CSonference,  this  being 
the  first  of  a  series  of  larger  meetings  at  which  we  look  to 
hear  detailed  accounts  of  the  Missions  from  those  who  by  personal 
experience  or  close  contact  with  Missionaries  are  best  qnaufied  to 
give  those  accounts.  Not  being  in  that  position  myself,  1  shall  only 
detain  you  for  a  few  minutes ;  yet  I  feel  it  right  to  offer  a  few  woros 
s«a,tr  of  hearty  welcome  to  all  those  who  have  come  from  a  dia* 
^«ic»^  tance  to  take  part  in  this  great  Conference,  which  was  so 
well  inaugurated  by  that  wonderfal  gathering  on  Saturday  aftemooD. 
Considering  that  this  is  only  one  of  three  meetings  going  on  at  the 
present  time,  and  judging  by  the  numbers  here,  it  seems  as  if  the 
interest  was  being  well  maintained  so  far,  and  I  am  sore  it  will  be  to 
the  end.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  we  can  meet  to  discoss  and 
consider  this  great  question  in  the  free  and  open  day. 

What  strikes  us  in  this  large  gathering  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
Vaito4ia«M  of  Varying  sects  is,  that  we  are  happily  enabled  to  come 
«^"M*      together  and  to  deal  with  this  great  subject  which  is* 
common  to  us  all.    We  may  heartily  rejoicCi  in  the  words  of  the 
poet:— 

^  Though  differing  creedi  may  sersr, 
Or  varying  sects  divide; 
No  power  shall  sander  erer 
HearU  that  in  Christ  abide.** 

We  know,  from  experience  and  from  history,  that  though 
perhaps  we  might  wish  there  were  fewer  Societies  at  work  in  the 
Mission-field  and  more  workers,  yet  there  is  room  for  all,  and  when 
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they  come  side  by  side  together  in   the   work  of  converting  the 
heathen,  minor  diflerences— differences  which  at  home  are  not  minor, 

«•  perhaps,  but  very  large  and  great — disappear  in  face  of  the  com- 
mon foe,  the  great  masses  of  heathenism  who  have  to  be  reached  and 
influenced.    In  face  of  that  common  foe  we  have  to  sink  our  differ- 

^  ences ;  we  have  to  forget  that  which  divides  us,  and  to  rejoice  as 
brothers  and  comrades  fighting  the  same  battle,  serving  under  the 
same  Captain,  looking  to  the  same  ends,  and  to  go  heartily  forward. 
We  rejoice  to  see  our  brothers  from  across  the  great  Atlantic  here  to- 
day. We  were  glad  to  hear  from  the  representative  of  Germany  the 
other  day.  Our  French  brethren,  too,  we  welcome,  remembering 
what  a  baptism  of  fire  and  blood  they  had  to  pass  through,  and  we 
hope  and  trust  that  they,  too,  will  be  fellow-workers  with  us.  Happily, 
towards  the  close  of  this  century  of  Missions,  we  do  not  Koapoiosy 
need  to  apologise  for  the  existence  of  Missions.  We  can  «w«d«d. 
show  our  results.  We  can  say  that  three  millions  have  been  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth :  that  there  are  three  millions  now 
living  ready  to  testify  to  the  truth.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  much, 
but  it  is  something  to  have  achieved  in  view  of  the  smallness  of  our 
Missions  and  the  vast  field  over  which  we  have  had  to  work.  We 
know  we  have  the  testimr^nies  of  men  in  high  places,  men  not  favour- 
able to  Missions,  ofiScial  evidence  and  evidence  from  other  quarters, 
of  the  civilising  and  humanising  influences  which  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  efforts  of  our  Missionaries,  and  we  say  there  is  abundant 
encouragement  to  go  forward. 

We  go  to-day  to  China,  that  wonderful  country  with  its  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  inhabit  ants,  of  people  who  seem  to  be  in  many  respects 
like  the  Jews,  insomuch  as  they  retain  their  nationality 
wherever  they  go;  they  retain  their  race,  they  retain  ***"*** 
their  customs,  and  they  are  a  people  apart,  though  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  foreign  nations.  How  curious  it  is  to  watch  the  struggle 
going  on  in  many  parts  of  the  world  to  put  out  these  pushing, 
energetic  Chinese  from  coming  in  and  competing  with  the  workers 
in  different  places.  Look  at  the  early  work  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  in  Fuh-chow.  For  eleven  years  did  W'eldon,  j^_^j^^uj^ 
McCall,  Fumley,  and  Smith  work  without  one  single  iIob  a UMonia 
convert  or  the  prospect  of  one;  and  just  as  the  Com-  p«'»«^«*««« 
mittee  at  home  was  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  was  not 
ripe  for  this  work,  and  that  they  had  better  abandon  it.  Smith  wrote 
to  them  and  asked  them  to  wait  one  year  more,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  he  reported  that  he  had  three  inquirers.  Now,  a  few  years  back 
we  saw  a  great  extension  of  the  work  at  Fuh-chow,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  Let  us  do  our  part,  let  us  each  one  and  all  realise 
what  it  means,  these  four  hundred  millions;  let  us  realise  what  are 
the  efforts  of  those  men  who  are  gone  forth  ;  and  let  us  pray  to  God 
for  a  blessing  on  them,  knowing  that  as  the  work  progresses  abroad 
so  there  will  be  abundant  blessings  at  home  to  those  who  further  the 
ca\ise. 
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Eey.  Judson  Smith,  D.D.  (Secretary,  A.B.C.F.HO :  Mr.  Chaimum 
and  Christian  friends, — It  is  the  characteristic  of  Christianity  to  at- 
tempt the  seemingly  impossible,  and,  with  God's  blessing,  gloriously 
to  accomplish  that  which  it  attempts.  At  the  very  beginning  die 
problem  which  was  set  before  the  Christian  Church  of  diffusing  the 
truth  and  winning  converts  to  the  faith  throughout  the  Pagan  world 
ntimpoMibu  ^as  to  human  judgment  an  impossible  task.  What  could 
tcMoipiiihftd.  that  handful  of  telievera  in  Jemsalem,  a  distant  part  of 
a  conquered  province  of  the  great  Roman  world,  effect  against  the 
learning,  the  culture,  the  strength,  and  the  intense  opposition  of 
the  mightiest  Empire  of  the  time  ?  I  say,  to  human  judgment^  to 
attempt  to  spread  the  Gospel  all  abroad  was  impossible,  and  yet  we 
know  what  happened.  We  know  how  that  &ith  spread  from  Jemsalem 
throughout  Palestine,  throughout  Syria,  into  Asia  Minor,  beyond  into 
Maceaonia,  into  Greece,  into  Rome,  into  Arabia,  into  Egypt,  raising  np 
confessors  in  every  city  and  province  of  the  great  Roman  Empire, 
changing  the  tone  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  at  first  was  a  tone 
of  scoffing  and  utter  contempt,  into  a  tone  of  intense  oppositicna 
and  determination  to  wipe  out  this  pestilent  sect  Beneath  the 
blows  of  persecution  Christianity  bled,  but  grew,  and  after  two 
centuries  of  persecution  a  Christian  emperor  sat  npon  the  throne, 
and  Christianity  had  displaced  the  heathenism  which  once  was 
everywhere  triumphant.  Here  was  the  impossible  attempted  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit  and  gloriously  accomplished. 

A  similar  task  in  its  proportions,  its  vastness,  and  difficulty,  though  very 
different  in  its  character,  confronted  the  Church  when  the  great  Empire 
fell  before  the  inroads  of  the  northern  barbarians.  Here  was  the  tade 
set  before  the  Church,  not  to  enter  and  hold  a  thoroughly  civilised  and 
organised  community  and  transmute  it,  as  far  as  might  be^  into  a  kingdom 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  but  another  task,  to  enter  in  among 
^XI^ntL^  peoples  that  were  on  a  far  lower  stage  of  development — rude, 
barbarian,  pagan ;  to  cast  upon  them  the  spoil  of  the  new 
faith;  to  bring,  if  possible,  into  their  life  tho  true  moulding  power  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  the  nations  which  were  to  arise  might  be  Chnist's  from 
their  foundation.  This  was  the  task  to  be  worked  out  in  barbarian  and 
pagan  Europe,  the  Christian  Europe  that  was  to  be.  An  impossible  task 
also  if  we  consider  the  forces  that  were  arrayed  for  it.,  and  omit  that 
Divine  power  that  always  works  in  the  Christian  Church.  And  yet  the 
impossible  here  also  was  achieved.  This  land  of  England,  pagan  and 
barbarian  as  utterly  as  the  tnbos  of  Central  Africa  aro  to-day,  received 
the  Gospel,  and  that  Gospel  wrought  at  the  heart  and  life  of  the  nation, 
and  made  a  barbarian  and  pagan  England  at  length  a  Christian  England, 
tlie  Christian  England  that  has  risen  step  by  step  in  sti^ength,  in  power, 
in  richness,  in  civilisation,  in  abundance  of  gifts  for  the  nations. 

The  modem  Missionary  enterprise  is  a  task  of  very  much  the  same 

kind  as  those  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention.     Measure  the  forces 

Tk«  taak*f  ^^  woik  in  thesc  Missionary  Societies.    I  giant  that  they  count 

Kedcn      up  a  very  gocdiy  number  of  men  and  a  very  goodly  array  of 

'^■■^•■^     forces  combined  in  this  work,  yet  put  them  all  together  and  set 

over  against  them  the  masses  of  the  heathen  world  that  are  to  be  reached, 
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the  miiltitufle  inconcoivable  still  dwelling  in  darkness  beyond  one  whisper 
of  the  sweetness  of  the  Gkwpel,  and  we  have  here  another  task  quite 
impossible  ;  it  is  absurd ;  these  Missionary  Societies  attempt  a  thing  that 
never  can  be  done — to  spread  CSiristianity  over  the  globe,  to  overcome  the 
opposition  which  the  Gospel  must  meet  in  eveiy  country  where  Moham- 
medanism  has  sway.  In  such  a  great  continent  of  darkness,  ignorance, 
and  superstition  as  Africa,  in  such  a  populous  country  as  China,  a  fortress 
against  all  the  approaches  of  Western  knowledge,  against  all  Western  arts 
and  Western  customs  and  Western  faith,  I  do  not  wonder  that  men  who 
have  no  faith  in  God,  and  who  do  not  see  His  hand  in  history,  declare  the 
tat^  of  Christian  Missions  nowadays  an  impossible  and 
absurd  one.  If  the  human  forces  arrayed  in  it  are  all  the  JSJJJm. 
forces  that  are  at  work,  it  is  impossible.  But  we  work  under 
a  leader ;  Christian  Missions  have  been  inaugurated,  not  by  human  agency, 
but  by  the  Divine  Spirit  working  upon  men,  and  calling  them  forth  to  a 
Divine  and  glorious  service,  and  it  is  this  that  is  our  confidence  and  our 
strength. 

Now,  with  regard  to  Modem  Missions,  it  appears  to  me  very 
obvious  that  the  evangelisation  of  China  presents,  perhaps,  the  most 
difficult  task.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  problem  confronting  TheuMt 
the  Christian  Chorch  to-day  that  equals  in  intrinsic  ^iflraUtadL 
difficulty  that  which  is  presented  in  the  evangelisation  of  the  Chinese 
people.  If  we  had  no  history  behind  us,  if  we  had  no  written  Word 
before  us  radiant  with  its  promises,  our  hearts  might  fail  us;  we 
might  well  say,  '^  This  task  is  too  great,"  and  recall  our  forces,  and 
torn  our  thoughts  to  that  part  of  the  Missionary  work  which  is  more 
easy,  where  fruits  are  more  quickly  brought  forth|  and  where  the 
promise  of  complete  success  is  greater. 

The  difficulties  of  Missionaiy  work  in  China  I  shall  leave  for  those 
who  are    more    conversant  with    that  work  by  personal   participation 
therein.    There  are  two  or  three  things,  however,  which  are  so  obvious 
that  I  must  allude  to  them.     It  is   not  simply  the  greatness  of  the 
population    of    China  that  makes    her    evangelisation    difficult.     It    is 
rather  the   institutions  of   the  Chinese,   it  is   the  Chinese 
character ;  it  is  the  Chinese  history,  inwrought  into  institu-  2S  fa  aSi' 
tions,  instinct  in  the  life  of  the  people,  making  them  a  nation 
by  themselves,  exclusive,  caring  not,  knowing  not,  heeding  not  of  aught 
that  gjes  on   in  the  world  outside  of  them,  not  desiring  the  arts  we 
are  jo  ready  to  bring  them,   not  wishing  for  the  institutions  that  we 
vjuld  gladly  see  thrive  among  them,   scorning  the  faith  that  we  deem 
their  life  and  their  salvation.     It  is  worth  while  to  note  what  has  been 
done  in  Missionaiy  work  in  that  Empire.     I  shall  not  now  refer  at  all 
to  those  preliminary   movements   in   the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  time  of 
the  Eeformation,  which  have  made  the  Chinese  people  to  some  degree 
acquainted  with  the  Christian  faith.    They  have  their  significance  and 
their  vaiue,  but  we  are  concerned  in  that  movement  for  the 
conversion  of  China,  which  began  with   the  labours  of  the  ^'^J^Jj^** 
venerated  and  honoured   Dr.    Morrison   in  the  year    1807. 
Eighty  years  ago  this  Missionary  work  began  in  the  heroic  and  self- 
denjing  labour  of  a  man  who  almost  literally  buried  himself  in  China,  for 
China's  redemption.     He  waa  like  those  who  work  at  the  foundationsy 
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content  to  do  his  work  and  finiffh  his  toil  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  . 

men,  looking  for  his  reward  to  that  day  when  on  those  foundations  by 
God's  blessing  the  finished  structuro  shall  appear  in  beauty  and  strength.  t 

All  honour  to  the  pioneer;  and  the  MisRionary  work  in  China  TBiy 
largely  to  this  very  day  is  of  this  sort.     We  have  scarcely  got  beyoiMl 

the  period  of  pioneer  work.     It  is  still  true  that  the  man 
^V^^^  who  goes  to  China  to  undertake  Missionary  work  must  bo        ^^  . 

content  to  labour  underground  and  out  of  sight,  bo  cannot  \ 

expect  to  send  back  to  this  country  and  to  other  countries  the  swift  *- 

report  of  great  acliievements ;  ho  must  make  up  his  mind  as  the  Church  \ 

of  Christ   must  make  up  its  mind  to  hard  work,  long  work,  patient       ^/  \ 
work,  the  fruitage  of  which  shall  bo  by-and-by,  not  to  bless  our  eyes^  J 

but  to  bless  the  eyes  and  rejoice  the  hoirts  of  the  generations  that  aio  ^: 

to  come.  \ 

It  is  true  we  have  now  thirty-three  Missionary  Societies  at  work  in 
China.  The  British  Societies  which  began  the  work  have  taken  the  lead 
up  to  this  time,  but  other  Societies  fix>m  other  lands  have  joined  them 

Fn«f  of  in  the  task.  We  count  up  above  one  thousand  Missionaries 
poMibmtiet.  in  China.  We  are  able  to  communicate  to  you  that  there 
are  thirtj-two  thousand  Protestant  communicants  in  China,  and 
that  there  is  growth  in  other  respects  correspondent.  We  have  this 
to  cheer  us ;  in  1877  the  number  of  communicants  was  a  little  over 
thirteen  thousand ;  at  the  end  of  1887,  ten  years,  the  number  had 
risen  to  thirty-two  thousand,  far  more  than  doubling  itself  within 
the  decade.  It  is  a  proof  that  the  task  is  not  impossible,  that  the 
Chinese  heart  may  be  touched,  that  faith  may  spring  up  in  that 
Etubbom  soil,  that  God's  glory  may  be  displayed  among  them,  as  it 
has  been  elsewhere  among  the  people  to  whom  the  Gospel  has  gone. 
We  take  courage  at  the  results  already  gained,  and  yet  we  do  not 
reckon  the  importance  of  our  work  by  the  results  that  we  can  now 
ezpbiin. 

Is  there  hope  for  the  future?     Is  it  a  promising  work  ?    I  doubt 

if  that  is  a  question  which  it  is  ever  fit  for  the  Christian  Church  to 

ask  in  connection  with  labour.    Is  it  our  duty  to  evangelise  ?  that  is 

Tbc<^ition  the  question  to  consider.    Whether  it  is  hopeless  or  not, 

to  u.  ^ho  can  tell  ?  Has  it  been  a  hopeful  task  planting  the 
Gospel  in  the  earth  and  evangelising  the  world  ?  God  has  Wc-ited 
eighteen  centuries  to  see  the  fruit  of  that  peerless  Sacrifice  <,n 
Calvary  achieve  its  results  in  the  conversion  of  the  world,  and  to-day  I 

more  than  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  the  ^lobe  still  remain  \ 
outside  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Is  it  a 
hopeful  task  ?  Yes ;  the  promise  of  God  is  given  to  the  Church  of 
the  Living  God.  His  kingdom  shall  triumph  over  all.  ia  ihe  task 
wckATt  God's  of  Christian  Missions  in  China  a  hopeful  one  ?  Yes ;  not 
p**"^-  because  thirty  thousand  now  are  counted  among  the 
communicants,  but  because  God  has  written  it  in  His  promises  that 
the  children  of  Sinim  shall  also  come  and  share  in  the  glories  of  His  \ 

eternal  kingdom. 
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Bay.  J.  MacGowan  (L.M.S.,  from  Amoy) :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen, — It  seems  to  me  eminently  appropriate  that  the 
subject  of  our  first  meeting  in  this  great  hall  should  be  ^^ 
China.  The  subject  is  a  large  one.  There  are  some 
themes,  you  know,  that  are  great  from  accidental  circumstances. 
This  subject  of  China,  inherently  and  by  its  own  right,  is  a  large  one 
and  always  will  be  so. 

Just  tliink  of  the  country.  You  begin  away  at  the  South  of  China 
whei*e  you  have  a  tropical  vegetation,  and  almost  perpetual  summer.  You 
travel  over  great  plains  teeming  with  population,  through  great  towns, 
groat  cities,  and  innumerable  villages;  you  come  to  great  ranges  of 
mountains,  with  their  valleys,  their  peaks,  and  their  mountain  passes, 
with  scenery  so  beautiful  that,  under  other  circumstances,  poets  and 
painters  ought  to  be  bom  there;  you  pass  again  along  the  great  plains  witli 
the  great  cities,  and  villages,  and  towns  as  numerous  as  ever,  with  signs 
of  mineral  wealth  abounding.  You  pass  over  great  rivers,  amongst  the 
longest  in  the  world.  You  pass  to  tlie  frontier  of  the  Empu*e, 
where  the  mountains  of  the  Empire  are  clothed  with  perpetual  ^/^^^ 
snow,  and  where  the  frozen  hands  of  winter  grip  Uie  moun- 
tains, and  even  the  sea  along  the  shore,  in  its  icy  grasp.  We  have 
heard  of  its  great  population — three  hundred  milUons  of  people.  Can  you 
grasp  this  idea  t  Those  great  numbers  are  exceedingly  vague.  Smaller 
numbers  are  much  more  easily  understood.  You  have  to  live  amongst 
the  people,  to  go  into  those  great  cities,  and  to  walk  along  those  narrow 
streets  and  the  great  thoroughfares  and  see  the  population  streaming  up 
day  after  day,  and  then  you  begin  to  understand  somewhat  of  this  great 
and  mighty  population. 

This  afternoon  we  are  told  we  must  give  facts,  and  so  I  mean  to  give 
you  just  two  pictures  of  our  work  in  Amoy.  The  first  I  will  bring  before 
you  is  one  of  our  Christians, — a  man  rough,  uncouth,  unlettered, 
—a  man  very  much  wanting  in  the  graces  and  culture  of  some 
of  the  more  educated  Chinese.  Many  years  ago  this  man  was  a  most  con- 
firmed gambler,  who  had  the  reputation  in  his  own  village  and  in  the 
regions  round  about,  of  being  the  greatest  gambler  in  that  part.  We  in 
England  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  that  word  ''  gambling  "  as  the 
Chinese  do.  Tliis  passion  is  bom  in  the  Chinaman,  it  is  in  his  very  blood, 
and  in  his  fibre ;  and  when  you  talk  about  gambling  you  have  to  go  to 
China  to  see  what  it  is  there.  This  man  that  I  speak  of  was  pre-eminent 
as  a  gambler.  His  wife  entreated  him  to  give  it  up,  and  his  father  did 
too.  The  father,  who  is  a  great  power  in  China,  would  ask  his  son  to  give 
up  gambling,  and  he  would  promise  to  do  so,  but  when  he  got  away  from 
the  influences  of  home  again  the  great  pat^sion  came  back.  One  time  at  an 
annual  festival  in  the  village  the  father  wanted  to  shame  this  j^  chiaM* 
man,  and  he  took  him  and  tied  him  to  a  stake  in  the  front  ttmbicrooa- 
of  all  the  village  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  young  men  of  ▼•rte*. 
the  neighbouring  villages.  But  it  was  no  use.  But  one  day  the  man  was 
passing  along  the  streets  of  Amoy  when  he  came  to  a  crowd  where  there 
was  a  Missionary  preaching.  Ho  came  to  the  edge  of  the  crowd,  and  some 
wondrous  power  seemed  to  seize  hold  of  him.  He  told  mc,  "I  did  not 
understand  very  much  what  the  Missionary  said,  but  there  was  something 
about  him  which  seized  hold  of  me  and  I  was  controlled  as  I  never  wa« 
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before  in  my  life."  He  went  home.  He  said,  *'  I  miitfe  hear  mom  of  this." 
Next  Sundoy  he  went  to  diurch,  the  jpMsioa  for  gambling  diamieand. 
The  demon  mas  driven  out  of  him,  and  he  became  not  only  a  Ouwaan  bat 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  ngns  of  our 
Christ  uinity  in  China  to-day,  that  our  converts  are  preachers  and  that 
though  the"  number  of  Christians  in  Amqy  is  very  large,  the  great  majority 
of  them  have  been  gathered  in  by  the  Christian  natives  themselves.  After 
that  he  went  home  with  money  and  goods  that  he  had  earned.  As  ha 
came  to  his  native  village  the  young  men  gathered  around  him  and  they 
said :  '*  You  have  been  very  euoeesrful  in  gambling  operations  latdy ;  "  but 
he  said,  '*  I  gamble  no  more."  They  thmight  it  was  a  huge  joke.  Then 
he  came  to  hi5  own  home.  His  father  and  mother  said  nothing  becanae  ha 
had  brought  back  goods  and  money.  A  month  afterwards  he  retomed 
again  with  money  and  goods,  and  as  he  was  nearing  his  village  he  was 
seized  by  a  number  of  men  belonging  to  a  large  dan,  and  he  was  captured 

by  them  and  was  held  to  ransom.  In  those  days  law  did  not 
^^^     exist  much  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  villages  that  were 

strong  seized  and  apprehended  whoever  they  covdd  lay  hands 
on.  When  he  was  seized  he  said,  **  Tes,  take  mv  goods  and  tab  my 
money ;  my  desire  is  to  go  to  your  village  and  preaiA  the  Qoqidt  and  if  X 
can  do  so  at  the  expense  of  my  money  and  goods  I  shall  be  very  willing." 
He  was  carried  to  the  village,  and  whilst  standing  in  an  open  qpace  waiting 
to  leam  what  the  ransom  should  be  decided  to  be  by  the  elders^  the  crowd 
gathered  round  him  and  they  stood  and  listened,  and  listened ;  no  man  had 
ever  dared  stand  and  preach  in  that  village  before  and  tell  about  Christ;  and 
he  heard  some  woman  say,  **  We  cannot  take  this  man's  money,  we  cannot 
take  his  goods;  what  he  says  is  beautiful."  And  by-and-by  the  men 
gathered  round,  and  took  him  to  the  men  who  had  taJcen  his  goods,  and 
they  gathered  them  together  house  by  house,  and  gave  the  goods  back  to 
him  and  let  him  go  home.     What  has  been  the  result  of  all  that  f 

To-day  in  that  man^s  village  there  is  one  of  the  most  active  and 

powerful  churches  we  have  in  the  whole  of  our  work.    The  church  is 

AprwpcfvM  self-supporting,  and  has  six  Mission  stations  in  the  villages 

•hmrdL  rouud  about,  worked  by  the  members,  and  that  village  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  all  that  region.  I  believe  there  is  no  church  in 
all  China  more  active  and  more  vigorous  than  it,  and  I  verily  believe 
there  is  no  church  in  Christian  England  more  active  and  earnest  in 
the  salvation  of  men  than  this  church. 

Now  for  another  picture.    You  must  go  with  me  how  to  one  of  the 

poorest  counties  in  China.    This  is  a  county  where  I  have  spent  some  of 

the  happiest  years  of  my  life,  and  the  recollections  of   some  men  and 

women  I  have  met  there  are  among  the  pleasantest  memories  I  have,  and 

I  would  not  lose  them  for  all  the  world.     The  county  is  called 

Gr^dM«r«L«.  ^^®  County  of  Gracious  Peace.     I  have  often  wondered  why 

that  name  was  given  to  it.     I  have  sometimes  thought  1  would 

like  to  see  the  kind  of  men  that  gave  the  name  to  the  county,  for  it  is  a 

grim  satire  on  the  county.     It  is  one  of  the  poorest  of  counties.     Many 

a  time  I  have  seen  fathers  and  mothers  with  their  little  children  by  theur 

side,  trudging  down  the  rough  road  to  Amoy  to  sell  their  children  in  order 

to  get  bread  for  their  families.    Now,  in  due  time  God  determined  to 

bring  the  Goeipel  to  this  county.    It  woidd  seem  to  us,  as  men,  that  the  man 
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to  bring  tbo  Gospel  to  this  county  must  be  a  man  of  chosen  ability,  who 
is  known  throughout  the  county  for  his  virtue,  his  namCi  and  his  life. 
Gome  with  me  to  one  of  the  villages  in  this  county.  It  is  most  beautifully 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  from  the  top  of  which  you  can  see 
almost  all  over  the  county.  In  front  of  the  village  is  a  beautiful  stream, 
coming  right  out  of  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  and  it  is  never  dried  up. 
Glose  beside  this  stream  lived  a  small  farmer ;  his  family  had  lived  there 
for  many  generations ;  he  was  well  known ;  but  there  were  forces  at  work, 
and  by-and-by  the  farmer  had  to  leave  the  place.  He  was  a  man 
apparently  of  no  character :  if  you  looked  him  in  the  face  steadily  for 
some  time  his  eyes  began  to  quiver :  he  could  not  look  you 
straight  in  the  face  for  any  time:  he  was  not  a  strong  ^iS^Jr 
character.  At  the  time  he  was  an  opium  smoker,  and  the 
paternal  acres  liad  dLsappearod  until  he  had,  I  think,  only  one  left.  The 
family  home  was  in  ruins,  and  the  question  was  being  raised  whether 
he  should  not  sell  his  wife  and  children  to  get  opium. 

Just  then  his  wife  and  he  consulted  together,  and  he  said,  "  I 
will  go  down  to  Amoy  and  try  to  retrieve  my  fortunes."  Fancy  an 
opium  smoker  going  to  retrieve  his  fortune,  with  no  God,  no  great 
principle  in  him  to  help  him  day  or  night.  He  came  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  pne  of  our  churches :  he  heard  the  Gospel,  and  in 
a  month  he  was  cured,  and  his  first  impulse  was,  "  I  must  preach ; 
I  must  go  to  my  family  and  my  village,  and  tell  them 
about  this  wondrous  Gospel  that  has  changed  me."  Men  ***^  *** 
said  to  him, ''  You  have  not  made  your  fortune :  where  is  the  money 
to  buy  back  your  acres  ?  "  But  he  said,  "  I  want  no  fortune ;  I  have 
Gtxl ;  I  have  Christ ;  I  have  this  wondrous  Gospel ;  and  I  want  no 
more."  He  went  back  and  preached,  and  to-day  there  are  in  that 
region  eleven  churches  and  seven  Mission  stations.  Ten  of  those 
churches  are  self-supporting.  These  men,  so  miserable,  elect  their 
pastors  and  preachers,  and  pay  them  well,  and  the  last  mit  efu« 
time  that  I  visited  them,  at  the  end  of  last  year,  I  myself  ^^^ 
baptised  fifty  men  and  women.  Wondrous  was  the  story  that  these 
men  and  women  had  to  tell  me.  Women  stood  before  me  and  told 
the  experience  of  their  lives — women  who  had  never  dared  to  stand 
before  an  audience  before.  My  friends,  Christianity  is  bringing 
women  to  the  front,  and  the  sooner  that  is  done  permanently  the 
better. 

[Sir  John  Kennaway  left  the  chair,  which  was  occupied  during 
the  remainder  of  the  meeting  by  Dr.  R  N.  Cost.] 

Bev.  Francis  H.  James  (B.M.S.,  from  Ching-chow-foo) :  Sir,  Christian 
friends, — In  1859  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  sent  two  men 
to  labour  in  the  city  of  Shanghai.  There  they  laboured  shuichai 
for  two  years  with  great  difiiculty,  for  that  was  the  time  KiMJoa. 
of  the  Taiping  Kebellion.  Soon  afterwards  the  Five  Ports  in  China 
were  opened,  and  at  Che-foo,  in  the  north  of  Shantung,  these  two 
brethren  went  to  labour,  and  work  was  carried  on  there  for  nine 
years.     They  had    many  discouragements.      During    this    period 
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nearly  all  the  >[i6sionarics  cither  died  or  Iind  to  go  away.    In  1870  I 

Mr.Bichud  ^Ir.  Uicliard  went  to  labour  in  Cbe-foo,  and  afl<»r  being  *' 

••uh«.fo«.  there  for  some  live  years,  be  decided  that  om  they  bad 
Missionaries  in  Cbe-foo  belonging  to  other  Societies,  and  tliero  was 
no  resident  Protestant  Slissionary  at  that  time  in  the  intericNr  of  •' 

Shantung,  he  would  go  and  live  in  the  interior.  j 

He  went  to  the  city  of  Ching-chow-fco.    It  is  two  hundred  and  forty  tf 

miles  from  the  coast,  and  the  people  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 

wickedest  in  that  part  of  China.     During  the  time  he  was  |?| 

q...^J5^^,.^^  there,  there  occarred  the  great  Shantung  famine,  and,  in  f 

'addition  to  the  eMingelistic  work,  he  was  the  means,  in  the        *    ^ 
Lands'of  God,  of  organising  a  scliemo  of  famine  relief  in  connection  with  »' 

other  3Iissionaiies,  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  saved  thousands  of  the  * 
Chinese  from  stan'ation.      A  good  impression  was  created,  and  whatever 
tlie  Chinese  officials  thought  then,  and  may  think  now,  the  record  of 
that  work  will  never  perish. 

jVIr.  Jones,  who  had  joined  Mr.  Richard,  laboured  in  that  city  and 

district  from  1877  to  1882,  and  in  the  year  1882  I  received  a  letter        s 

SocecMoftiM  from  him  to  this  efTect:  *'If  you  oome  to  labour  in  this  ] 

TOkthflc*.   city  with  u?,  there  will  be  six  hundred  Christians  who  will 

give  you  a  hearty  welcome.*'     I  think  that  is  success,  whatever  some  , 

people  may  call  failure.    Six  years  have  passed,  and  now  as  the  result 

of  the  united  labour  of  the  Missionaries,  and  the  native  Christians, 

who  have  done  a  noble  part,  we  have  received  over  twelve  hundred 

Christians  into  our  Church.      We  have  in  the  country  nineteen        '    ^ 

▲prtMper«u  schools,  aud  iu  the  city  a  school  of  sixteen  of  the  most 

ehuth.      promising  lads  selected  from  the  country  schools,  who  are  \ 

being  trained,  not  to  make  clergymen  of  them  exactly,  but  that, 
growing  in  knowledge  and  in  grace,  they  may  in  the  time  to  come 
be  better  able,  as  self-supporting  pastors,  evangelit:ts,  schoolmasters, 
and  teachers,  to  use  their  powers  for  the  good  and  the  salvation  of 
their  countrvmen.  We  have  twenty-one  students  being  trained  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Whitewright,  and  I  may  say  in  the  jKist  two  years 
these  young  men  have  laboured  well.  There  has  been  no  complaint 
of  one  of  them.  That  is  something  to  thank  God  for.  These  men's 
lives,  their  work,  their  studies  throughout,  have  given  us  the  greatest 
satisfaction. 

Among  our  people  there,  I  recall  one  whoso  very  face  is  a  recommen- 
dation of  Christianity.     I  havo  preached  iu  the  chapel  he  built 
^^J^j*^*     at  his  own  expense.     It  is  a  very  nice  place,  and  we  had  a  f 

glorious  time.  It  was  not  altogether  an  ecclesiastical  building, 
but  it  was  a  glotious  place,  and  we  enjoyed  God's  blessing  there.  We  have 
also  Elder  Wnug  amongst  them.  Although  wo  are  Baptists,  we  can  in 
some  mysterious  way  produce  elders.  lie  is  one  of  the  best  men  I  have 
ever  known.  Wo  sat  down  at  the  Lord's  tahlo  with  over  sixty  Chi-istians. 
It  was  a  little  iusigriiticant  place,  with  mud  doors  and  mud  walls,  and 
paper  doing  duty  for  gla^  iu  the  windows.  It  wns  vciy  cold,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  cur  hearts  were  all  warmed  by  the  thought  of  the  love  of  '  * 
Jesus  Chribt,  who  said,  "  This  do  in  remembrance  cf  Me."  { 
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I  remember  our  native  pastor  Cheng  telling  me  in  one  of  the  villages 
he  had  a  number  of  inquirers  who  once  gave  a  very  practical  proof  of  the 
religion  they  had  been  learning.     A  man  had  died  of  one  of  the  most 
contagious  diseases  known  in  China,  and  none  of  the  people  would 
come  near  to  help,  as  they  usually  do ;  but  these  men,  knowing  it 
was  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  put  into  practice  at  once  the   inquiwrtu 
truths  they  had  learned;   they  went  and  helped  to  do     ••ra««t- 
everything  necessary,  and  the  poor  man  who  had  lost  his  son  was 
comforted  by  the  self-sacriRcing  conduct  of  these  inquirers.     And 
besides  what  we  can  show  in  reports  and  tell  at  these  meetings, — 
and  in  the  brief  space  allotted  we  cannot  do  justice  to  our  cause  or 
our  work, — there  is  this   important  result  in   addition,  xsnitoftu 
There  is  less  sin,  less  soitow,      A  great  man  was  once      "^^^ 
labouring  in  a  large  city  among  the  most  abandoned  people  in  the 
place,  and  his  friends   said,  ''You  are  wearing  out  your  life  for 
nothing;  you  are  spending  your  strength  for  naught."     His  reply 
was  this, — and  may  God  help  us  to  remember  it, — "  If  as  the  resxdt 
of  my  life's  lahonr  I  could  be  the  means  of  preventing  one  of  them 
from  sinning  for  one  day,  I  should  feel  my  life's  labowr  to  be  well 
repaid." 

Eev.  W.  8.  Swanson  (English  Presbyterian  Mission,  Amoy) :  Mr. 
Chairman,  dear  Christian  friends, — I  feel  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
make  anything  like  a  beginning  of  saying  what  I  would  like  to  say 
about  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  outstanding  problem  before  the 
Christian  Church  to-day.  I  am  not  here  to  compare  Mission-fields, 
simply  because  there  is  no  Mission-field  in  all  the  world  ^^  ^ 
that  can  compare  with  my  own.  I  feel  that  in  standing  qawtion. 
up  to  say  something  about  this  great  question  of  t^hristian  work 
in  China,  I  am  facing  a  question  that  is  bristling  all  round  with 
problems  that  should  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Christian  states- 
man, and  the  Christian  philanthropist,  as  well  as  the  Christian 
Missionar}'.  There  is  nothing  to  me  more  remarkable  about  it  all 
than  the  way  in  which  this  question  has  projected  itself  and  forced 
itself  upon  public  opinion  within  these  recent  years.  Why,  the  day 
was,  and  I  can  remember  it,  when  all  that  was  known  about  China 
was  that  it  was  a  large  country  away  in  the  East,  with  a  remarkable 
people  with  long  tails  and  squint  eyes.  But  look  how  the  ques- 
tion is  regarded  to-day.  China  has  sprung  into  the  plane  i„^,^^^ 
of  public  opinion  ;  it  has  forced  itself  upon  public  thought,  impwuseeof 
China  is  the  agony  of  the  Colonial  and  American  states-  ^'***"** 
men.  It  is  the  ruling  |x>wer  in  all  Central  Asian  questions.  You 
cannot  open  a  newspaper  but  you  see  something  about  China.  And 
that  is  not  the  only  kind  of  problem  with  which  this  question  is 
bristling.  You  go  East :  you  begin  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  pass  down 
it,  and  then  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  then  sail  over  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  until  you  come  to  the  ]Malay  Archipelago,  and  over  the 
southern  part  of  the  China  Sea,  until  you  come  to  China,  and  I  say 
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without  the  elightest  fear  of  onntiadictaon,  that  of  all  the  ooontriei 
you  pass  the  only  one  that  is  proving  itself  a  potential  factor  in  oon* 
temporary  history  is  this  gr^  Chinese  Empire.  Some  of  na  havtt 
been  prophesying  (and  we  never  prophesy  except  when  we  know), 
that  China  would  force  itself  on  the  attention  of  thinking  men  and 
women,  and  the  prophecy  has  been  more  than  fulfilled. 

Of  all  the  empires  of  antiquity  CSiina  is  the  only  one  that  is  standing 

to-day,  and  when  you  have  to  face  it  in  this  light  aloms  I  say  yon  are 

facing  the  great  |«oUem  of  Cbristianity.    China  is  heathen. 

^^*i!t!tt!  Heathenism  is  not  a  dead  power,  it  is  a  living  factor.    I  vnfjtkt 

'  tarn  to  some  brethren  from  the  United  States,  and  they  wmild 

tell  you  that  Chinese  heathenism  is  a  living  factor  in  their  experience^  and  . 

touches  a  much  larger  circle  than  is  described  by  the  number  of  ddness 

within  it.    What  is  to  be  the  cure  for  itt    I  sometimes  think  if  this  great 

empire  of  China  were  welded  in  one  mass,  and  rose  in  the  majesty  of  its 

strength,  and  went  through  the  world  as  it  did  once  before,  who  could 

withstand  itf    I  love  the  Chinaman.    He  is  better  to  me  than  any  man 

else,  when  I  think  of  the  people,  of  their  present  condition,  of  what  thsj 

might  be,  and  what  they  are  bound  to  b^for  they  are  as  mnofa  within 

the  bounds  of  Christ's  everlasting,  promise  as  the  rest  of  us, 

I  pass  on  to  look  at  it  in  another  aspect.    I  could  not  help  show- 
ing the  importance  of  this  work,  because  a  dear  conception  of  that 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  definition  of  your  methods,  and  the 
wiutuov  kind  of  men  you  send.    What  are  we  out  there  to  do  ?    I 

mk  have  sometimes  put  it  this  way.  We  are  out  there  to  be 
out  of  it  as  soon  as  we  can.  What  have  I  been  sent  to  do  ?  To 
gather  in,  as  God  may  use  me,  and  by  the  power  of  His  own 
Spirit  through  the  glorious  Gospel  of  His  grace,  a  number  of  men 
and  women  to  the  Church  of  Christ?  That  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  it.  Individual  conversions  lie  at  the  base  of  all  this  question. 
But  the  work  we  have  to  do  is,  as  God  may  give  us  grace  and 
T«  cftabiidi  ability,  to  raise  up  a  native  Church,  self-governing,  self- 
BAtiTtChveh.  supporting,  and  self-propagating,  and  unless  you  look  at 
it  from  that  point  you  do  not  get  properly  defined  the  lines  on 
which  the  methods  of  work  are  to  be  drawn,  or  the  kind  of  agents  to 
be  sent  out. 

What  have  we  done  towards  this  f    I  think  of  the  time  when  I  first 

landed  in  Amoy,  and  became  the  colleague  of  the  best  men  China  has 

ever  seen,  the  Bev.  William    Bums  and  the  Hev.  Carstairs  Douglas. 

Then  our  own  Mission  had  just  two  small  stations  ten  miles 

^^^*^j**"  apart.     Now  we  have  one  hundred  and  six  stations,  seven 

native  pastors  entirely  supported  by  their  own  people,  and 

over  one  hundred  native  agents  who  nave  been  trained  to  the  work; 

and  they  can  do  the  work  when  once  God  inspires  their  hearts.    They 

know  their  people,  and  will  do  the  work,  and  will  do  it  at  a  cheaper  rate 

.  than  anybody  who  goes  from  this  oountiy.    We  have  all  these 

atiTtactn    q|^^^^  Qgeuts,  but  that  is  not  all.     We  have  in  connection 

with  our  own  Mission  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Island  of 

Foimosa  evangelised  by  us.     We  have  there  nearly  four  thousand  persons 

in  full  communion  with  the  Church,  and  a  professing  CSiristian  community 
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of  at  kmst  twice  that  number.    But  we  have  done  more  thxm  that.    We 
have  taken  a  step  in  advance.    We  have  passed  the  initial  stages,  and 

we  have  proved  out  there  that  the  Church  can  be  self-support-  

ingand  aelf-propagating.   We  have  started  two  native  Missions,  ^^'S!!^ 
entirely  supported  by  the  native  Christians  themselves,  men 
th(m>aghly  qualified  to  preach  the  Oospel  to  their  countrymen. 

I  never  felt  more  hopeful  about  the  work  in  China  than  I  do  now, 
— and  if  men  ask  me  what  my  hope  rests  on,  I  do  not  merely  reply 
that  it  is  as  bright  as  God's  promises  can  make  it,  for  God  has 

given  me  something  besides.  He  has  shown  me  a  native  cttvMfor 
hurch  in  spite  of  a  government  which  has  tried  again  h«prf«iMM. 
and  again  to  stamp  it  oat,  a  native  Church  with  martyrs'  blood 
already  shed,  with  its  own  pastorate,  which  does  its  own  Missionary 
work ;  and  then  I  thank  God  and  take  coarage.  If  I  have  nothing 
else  to  look  forward  to  for  the  future,  one  word  has  covered  all  the  past 
Cor  me,  and  in  it  there  is  enough  to  cover  all  the  future.  I  know  you 
are  all  Christians  enough  to  understand  the  deep  sentiment  under- 
lying  this  wordi 

^  Oh,  but  the  oonniel  of  the  Lord 
Doth  stand  for  ever  sure. 
And  of  His  heart  the  purposes 
From  age  to  age  endure." 

Rev.  F.  W.  Bailer  (China  Inland  Mission) :  The  subject  before  us 
is,  ^^The  Eighteen  Provinces  of  China."  That  is  a  subject  twenty« 
four  pages  long,  and  I  won't  attempt  to  deal  with  it  in  the  space  of 
seven  or  eight  minutes ;  but  I  thought  that  as  our  friends  who  have 
already  spoken  have  told  you  something  about  the  work  wmtu^u 
in  one  of  the  seaboard  provinces  and  the  Island  of  Amoy,  iatariw. 
it  might  be  as  well  in  the  few  minutes  remaining  just  to  speak  of 
a  little  further  inland,  and  rapidly  to  scan  some  of  the  work  going 
on  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  subject  is  very  wide  and 
very  vague  in  one  respect,  but  the  question  remains.  What  practical 
issue  is  to  come  out  of  our  consideration  of  this  great  question  ?  Is 
it  to  be  simply  a  statement  of  what  has  been  done,  and  then  shall 
we  go  away  fancying  all  has  been  done  ?— or  shall  it  be  that  the 
facts  before  us  shall  just  stimulate,  bless,  and  help  us,  so 
that  we  shall  pray  and  give  ourselves  and  our  means  for*'*^ 
the  carrying  of  the  Gospel  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  ?  I  do  hope  God  will  use  this  Conference,  and  the  fisicts  put 
before  us  by  various  members  of  dififerent  Missionary  Societies,  so  as 
to  shame  the  Christian  Church  into  doing  something  more  for  the 
evangelisation  of  the  world,  and  for  China  in  particular. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  travel  and  reside  in  thirteen  out  of  the 
eighteen  provinces,  and  it  has  been  an  inexpressible  joy  to  me  to  hav^ 
been  brought  into  such  dose  contact  with  men  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
empire.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  great  famine  in  China,  |.-_,_- 
and  I  then  joined  David  Hill  and  others  in  famine  work  in 
Shan-sL  It  seemed  a  very  awful  thing,  and  we  wondered  what  God's 
purposes  were  with  regard  to  it.    Millions  were  swept  away  without  any 
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prcs^x^ct  of  help.  But  wliat  do  we  aee  as  the  result!  Wq  aoe  in  that 
provioce  twelve  stations,  forty  MiaBJonaries,'  and  between  two  handled 
and  three  hundred  converts,  carrying  on  their  own  wark|  supportaeg         ^     < 

native  leaders,  branching  out  into  otlicr  provinces,  and  giving 
^!u-sf.     ^^i<I^i^<^<^  ^1>^^  thoy  are  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  ^' 

to  do  >vhat  they  can  for  other  people.     It  was  my  privilege  to 
go  with  Stanley  Smith  and  the  rest  of  the  Oambridge  party  who  went  there*  rt 

and  endea vc  ureil  to  initiate  them  into  tlie  work  before  them.  Since  tlien  God 
has  wonderfully  blessed  their  labours,  and  I  have  seen  in  tluit  district  men  ) 

and  women,  who  bear  in  their  own  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy 
who  havo  been  beaten,  who  have  endured  shame  and  reproach,  who  have  t^ 
endured  loss  of  property  and  all  things,  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  so  that  it  shows  that  not  only  on  the  coast  but  in  the  interior  the 
same  results  will  follow  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  Hence  I  hold  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  Christian  Church  to  flood  the  whole  of  the  eighteen  pro- 
vinces with  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  The  natives  of  Shan-si,  Shen-si, 
£an-sah,  are  as  amenable  to  the  Gospel  as  any  one  else. 

In  1880  I  took  the  first  two  European  ladies  across  the  province 
of  Hunan  into  Kwei-Chau.    What  did  we  find  ?    A  people  willing 

to  listen  to  what  we  had  to  sajr.  A  rough  and  rude 
^  people  who  stoned  us  once  or  twice ;  but  that  only  proved 
they  had  some  grit  in  them ;  I  thought  none  the  worse  of  them  for 
it.  In  that  province  there  is  not  a  single  resident  Missionary,  I 
met  an  old  man  there  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age.  I 
told  him  the  Gospel.  He  said,  '^  Is  this  eg  ?  **  and  he  went  over  it 
step  by  step,  fact  by  fact,  and  he  repeated  in  his  own  language 
the  Gospel  story  I  told  him.  He  said,  *'  How  is  it  you  have  not 
come  before  ?  "  and  I  left  him  that  night  with  those  words  ringing 
in  my  ears,  '*  How  is  it  you  have  not  come  before  ?  **  How  is  it 
that  nineteen  centuries  after  the  liOrd  Jesus  Christ  issued  His  com- 
mand, in  this  mighty  province  of  Hunan  there  is  not  one  single 
witness  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?    You  go  over  the  border  into  the 

province  of  Si-chuan,  and  there  you  find  twenty-five  Mis- 
"^'  sionaries  labouring  in  the  midst  of  much  difficulty.  There 
are  twenty  millions  of  i)eople — about  one  Missionary  to  a  million. 
These  are  facts  that  need  remembering,  taking  to  heart,  and  praying 
abouL  I  might  go  on  over  the  whole  eighteen  provinces,  and  point 
out  to  you  the  great  need  there  is  that  the  Church  of  Christ  should 
do  something  more,— call  it  what  you  will, — Christianisation,  Evan- 
gelisation,— to  bring  into  the  kingdom  of  God  these  heathen  men 
who  are  lying  in  darkness  and  sin« 

I  have  told  the  glad  story  of  redoemiog  love  in  every  place  where  I 

^have  been,  and  wherever  I  have  been  I  have  found  nothing  but  a  cordial 

welcome.    They  will  hear  what  you  have  to  say :  they  will 

tht  lutiTca.    S^^'^  ^^  *  more  respectful  hearing  than  you  would  'jet  at  the 

ci-ossing  of   a   street  here.     I   have  preached  the  Gospel  to 

audiences  who  for  interest,  for  quietness  of  beluiviour,  and  for  all  that 

can  be  desired  in  open-air  speaking,  a  long  way  surpassed  what  you  would 

see  in  the  city  of  London.    It  is  not  that  these  people  want  to  know  the 
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tmih,  or  have  a  vory  kocn  appi*ociation  of  tho  bcauti&s  of  Clnlsiiauity ; 
bat  I  do  not  suppose  all  our  congregations  here  at  homo  are  lillcd  with 
those  who  come  with  an  earnest  desire  to  learn  the  will  of  Gjd. 

What  shall  we  do  ?  We  can  all  pray  for  China — not  simply  at 
meetings  like  this.  I  would  not  open  my  lips  to  pump  up  en- 
thnsiasm  for  five  minutes  and  let  it  sink  down  again. 
We  want  a  constant  stream,  and  I  know  of  no  better  ^  i»»y«'- 
means  than  by  taking  a  list  of  those  places  in  which  you  feel  special 
interest, — Amoy,  Shanghai,  Canton,  or  anywhere  else,  and  en- 
deavouring to  learn  what  you  can  of  the  work  in  these  places.  If 
this  were  true  about  the  whole  Church  of  God,  such  a  ^x)wer  would 
come  down  as  would  shake  the  nation.  I^t  us  give  ourselves  to 
prayer,  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  if  we  do  so  we  shall  not  only  have 
lands  but  men  whom  Crod  has  chosen  to  preach  the  blessed  Gospel. 
We  do  not  want  any  one  else. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  stand  with  men  such  as  Schofield,  Stanley 
Smith,  Beauchamp,  and  others,— good  men  and  true :  but  good  work 
has  been  done  by  men  called  from  the  plough,  from  factories,  and 
other  places.  Did  not  God  call  the  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit,  and 
herdsmen  from  Galilee  ?  We  are  far  too  respectable,  my  brethren. 
Give  us  men  with  gumption,  filled  with  common  sense,  Kudofrntn 
filled  with  the  grace  of  Gt>d,  men  willing  to  do  and  dare  waatod. 
for  God,  and  we  will  move  the  whole  eighteen  provinces.  God  is 
with  us,  and  if  we  have  the  Almighty  God  with  us,  whom  have  we 
to  fear?  We  can  do  anything  if  God  be  with  us  for  our  Captain. 
Give  us  your  prayers,  give  us  your  men,  give  us  your  sympathy, 
and  I  am  perfectly  sure  if  you  do  so,  ere  another  Conference  meets, 
we  shall  have  a  very  dififerent  story  to  tell  of  the  whole  of  these 
eighteen  provinces. 

Sev.  Dr.  EUis  closed  the  meeting  with  prayer. 
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Fifth  Meetino. 
JAPAN  AND   IMPERIAL   CHINA   AND   DBPBNDENCIE8. 

{Tuesday  aftemoon^  Jwm  12£&y  va  the  Large  ffott.) 
George  Willuuni,  Etq^  in  the  cliair. 
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Acting  Secretary,  Ber.  W.  J.  Towmend.  / 
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Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Ber.  Joshua  Hanifon. 


The  Chairman :  It  is  a  special  pleasure  to  me  as  President  of  the  I 

YouDg  Men's  Christian  Association  to  welcome  the  Conference  to  the  «  ( 
parent  home  of  that  Association,  I  have  often  thought  that  one  of 
the  great  objects  God  had  in  view  in  instituting  the  Young  Men's 
wtieom»te  Christian  Association,  was  to  attract  from  the  worid  into 
£z«urEaiL  the  Church  of  (Christ,  commercial  young  men,  and  men  of 
education  and  culture,  in  the  higher  branches  of  commerce ;  and  then 
having  brought  them  to  the  Saviour  and  united  them  to  the  Churches 
of  Christ,  thut  they  should  be  prepared  to  go  forth  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  I  have  desired  this  with  all  my  heart.  It  has  been  upper- 
most, and  so  much  so  that  we  have  developed  in  the  centre  of  our 
Yc  uDg  Glen's  Association,  a  young  men's  Society  for  the  very  purpose 
of  helping  young  men  to  prepare  for  Foreign  Missionary  work. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to  join  a  deputation  to  the 
Foreign  Secretary  at  Whitehall,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  secure  his 
la  good  services  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  opposition  in 
Japan  to  the  entrance  and  teaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 


I 


We  were  then  told  that  the  Emperor  was  not  only  Emperor  in  tern-    V   \  I 
poral  things,  but  also  that  he  was  the  high  priest  of  every  form  of       V\y 
reh'gion  and  of  worship,  and  therefore  anyone  joining  any  other  com*         '< 
munity  was  guilty  of  personal  insult  to  him,  and  there  were  fijeat     /    ' 
difficulties  in  the  way.    That  was  some  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  uttle 
younger  man  than  I  am  now ;  but  what  a  change  has  come  over 
n«cMBti7  Japan,  as  we  shall  hear  directly.    Why,  we  have  in  the 
•»«^     centre  of  one  of  their  great  cities  a  Young  Men*8  Christian 
Association, — a  building  that   will  hold  a  thousand   persons,  and       \ 
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this  brought  about  by  the  activity  of  the  natives  of  Osaka  in 
Japan.  So,  beloved  friends,  this  door  opened  in  Japan  seems  to  call 
to  us  to  enter ;  and  we  are  to  hear  to-day  what  is  essentially  required 
to  extend  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  that  wonderful  and  interesting 
country. 

Then  we  have  the  great  empire  of  China  which  we  have  heard 
so  much  about.    We  must  keep  as  much  as  possible  to  these  two 
countries  this  afternoon.    I  am  sure  we  shall  have  enough  to  occupy 
our  time, — Japan  and  China ;  and  if  we  can  devise  some  means,  if  God 
will  give  us  light  and  understanding,  some  thoughts  that  shall  come 
from  Him  whereby  we  may  more  rapidly  extend  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  in  these  two  countries,  we  shall  not  have  met  in  vain,  but  we 
shall  rejoice  with  exceeding  gladness.    I  will  not  occupy  more  of 
your  time,  but  simply  say,  that  I  cannot  help  believing  that  there  is 
to  be  a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  the  Divine  Spirit  of  God 
coming  down  upon  His  Churches,  shall  affect  them  not  only  in  their 
hearts,  but  in  their  purses.    It  seems  to  me  what  we  want  more  than 
anything  else,  is  the  means  to  send  out  men.    I  am  told  by  most  of 
the  Missionary  Societies  that  they  have  now  plenty  of  men,  mcus  forth* 
and,  thanks  be  to  God,  plenty  of  ladies  also,  ready  to  go      ^"^^ 
forth — ^no  new  feature  in  Missionary  work,  but  surely  a  feature  much 
needed  for  the  wise  extension  of  this  work.    I  would  like  if  possible 
to  induce,  not  only  the  loving  hearts  of  England,  but  every  heart  that 
loves  the  Saviour,  to  put  up  a  prayer  for  Foreign  Missions  every 
day,  to  pray  that  God  might  dispose  His  people  to  sacrifice  a  little 
to  extend  Foreign  Missions.    Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  instead  of  giving  a  bare  10  per  cent,  might  give  more.    *'  Oh ! " 
said  a  young  man  to  me  to-day,  *'  £20  a  year  to  a  young  man  who 
has  only  £200  a  year  is  rather  a  large  amount.**    Yet  supposing 
instead  of  £200  a  year  that  young  man  had  only  £180,  he  would 
manage  to  live  upon  £180,  and  should  not  he  lay  aside  £20  a  year 
for  Christian  purposes  ?    And  so  I  believe  that  if  we  could  induce 
Christians  everywhere  not  to  give  a  bare  10  per  cent.  ofjcmiadUTUiua 
their  income,  but  now  after  this  Conference,  everywhere,      •'^"^ 
throughout  America,  throughout  England,  throughout  the  Continent, 
to  maJce  it  not  10  per  cent,  but  12  per  cent.,  giving  2  per  cent. 
more  for  the  extension  of  Foreign  Missions, — I  believe  that  would 
to  some  extent  meet  the  difficulty.     I  believe  that  would  solve 
the  problem ;  that  would  help  us  to  a  great  extent  to  send  out  more 
Missionaries,  both  men  and  women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  and 
then  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  would  extend 
itself  in  every  direction.    I  will  not  detain  you  further. 

Rev.  John  Boss  (United  Presbyterian  Mission,  Manchuria) :  Mr. 
Chairman  and  Christian  friends, — Fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  had 
been  about  six  months  in  the  country,  I  was  one  day  standing  out- 
side a  large  inn,  just  beyond  the  west  gate  of  the  city  of  Liaojang 
in  Manchuria.    It  contains  a  population  of  something  between  one 
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hundred  thoasand  and  two  hundred  thousand  people.    I  mu  then 
acting  almost  every  day  in  the  capacity  of  a  colporteor.    I  mu  an 

XMidcatiaeoi.e3[tremely  enthusiastic  colporteur  in  those  days  befcnne  I      '* 

iwrtaftwork.  could  prcach,  and  while  standing  up  outside  this  inn  in         ', 
which  I  was  to  have  my  midday  meal,  I  held  up  a  few  books  in  my  ' 

hand  and  began  to  speak  about  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  contained 
in  the  books.    While  discoursing  to  a  few  i^cople,  a  countryman  riding 
on  horseback  came  out  of  the  city  gate,  looked  to  see  this  strange        ^  'J 
individual,  the  like  of  whom  he  had  never  seen  before.    He  pulled  ) 

his  horse's  reins,  looked  a  little,  jumped  down  and  came  into  the      ^     i 
little  crowd.    He  stood  still  for  perhaps  two  or  three  minutes,  and         ; 
then  with  an  angry  gesture  said,  "  What  is  this  fellow  doing  here         • 
pretending  to  teach  us?"    That  will  illustrate  one  \'ery  serious 
difficulty  which  we  have  to  encounter  in  China,  which  is,  the  over- 
AcftOMtf    weening  sense  of  superimty  which  the  Chinese  have  over        ( 
'i'^^^-    all  western  barbarians.    We  must  first  of  all  prove  to 
them  that  we  have  something  to  tell  worth  listening  to  before  they 
will  unclose  their  ears.    Now,  in  that  same  city  Uiere  is  a  smaU         I 
congregation  of  fifty  Christians  meeting  every  Lord's  day,  some 
belonging  to  the  middle  chiss,  but  the  greater  majority  belonging  to 
the  artisan  class.  ■ 

Two  years  later  I  entered  into  the  capital  of  the  province  called 
Moukden,  a  city  containing  three  hundred  thousand  people.    There  I       ,    '. 

oppontioa  iB  began  to  preach  under  great  difficulties,  not  being  allowed  i 

^'^"^'m*  even  a  respectable  room  in  which  to  live.  There  was  a  band  •  i 
of  men,  undergraduates,  somewhere  about  twenty,  who  conspired  to- 
gether, and  came  up  day  by  day  with  prepared  questions  to  confound, 
and  to  set  at  defiance  this  foreigner  who  had  the  audacity  to  come 
into  the  capital  of  the  province,  the  second  city  of  the  empire,  and 
the  home  of  the  old  Manchu  dynasty.  Those  young  men  came 
and  broke  up  the  meetings  every  day — they  were  not  as  quiet  as  the 
meetings  are  here,  for  as  soon  as  two  or  three  sentences  were  uttered       ^ 

Dictorbtdbr  ^P  started  one  of  these  young  men  in  the  body  of  the 
mBd«fi«iitttet.room  and  began  to  denounce  the  foreigner,  and  distracted 
the  attention  of  the  meeting.  This  went  on  for  some  time, 
and  some  of  those  men  said,  ''You  have  come  here  to  make 
foreigners  of  us,  but  as  long  as  we  live  you  will  not  get  a  convert 
in  this  citv."  There  are  now  over  five  hundred  men  and  women 
baptised  in  that  city,  and,  strange  to  say,  some  of  the  ringleaders  ( 
of  that  antagonism  have  indirectly  by  means  of  intermediaries 
expressed  their  great  regret  for  ever  having  opposed  this  doctrine. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  outside  the  small  circle  of  Roman  Catholics,  there 
was  not  a  man  in  the  whole  of  that  enormous  province  of  Manchuria 
who  knew  anything  about  the  name  of  Jesus.  He  was  at  first  supposed 
to  be  the  actual  living  and  reigning  King  of  *'  Westerndom,"  which  is 
perhaps  the  best  way  of  translating  their  name  for  western  nations. 
They  know  no  distinction  of  kingdoms  there.  They  classify  all  western 
nations  together.   Jesus  was  supposed  to  be  the  king  of  the  '*  western 
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klDgdom,"  and  he  sent  ambassadors  in  the  shape  of  Missionaries  in 
order  to  pave  the  way  for  armies  to  conquer  the  country.  They, 
therefore,  did  not  know  anything  about  Jesus  except  that  which  was 
hateful.  Now  there  have  been,  I  suppose,  somewhere  TngfMin 
about  a  thousand  men  and  women  baptised,  between  «»»«»»<«»• 
three  and  four  thousand  who  have  renounced  idolatry,  and  who  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  are  praying  to  the  one  living 
and  true  God  every  day  of  their  lives.  The  knowledge  of  Christianity 
is  now  spreading  from  hand  to  hand  by  means  of  those  native  con- 
verts and  believers  who  are  baptised,  for  a  distance  of  at  least  six 
hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  us,  three  hundred  miles  to  the  east, 
and  as  many  to  the  south.  There  is  scarcely  a  large  village  in  which 
there  is  not  a  number  of  people  who  know  Christianity  and  respect 
it.  No}Y  if  this  is  the  result  of  the  labour  of  a  few  men  (for  there 
are  only  five  of  us  altogether)  in  fifteen  years,  what  may  we  expect 
in  the  next  fifteen  years  ?  The  progress  is  not  an  arithmetical  pro- 
gression but  a  geometrical  one.  Every  year  the  number  znerMMof 
of  baptisms  is  increasing.  In  my  first  year  I  baptised  b«ptitin«. 
three  men,  one  of  whom  was  the  virtual  founder  of  all  this  work,  and  a 
more  enthusiastic  worker  and  more  earnest  Christian  I  never  met  with 
in  any  country  than  that  man.  He  is  now  dead.  Last  year  I  baptised 
one  hundred  and  ten  people  in  that  city.  We  have  now  baptisms 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  every  Chinese  month.  There  have  been 
rarely  less  than  eight,  there  are  at  times  as  many  as  thirteen  men 
and  women  baptised  on  each  occasion.  You  will,  therefore,  see  that 
Christianity  is  not  a  dead  thing,  it  is  not  even  a  stationary  thing, 
but  is  a  progressive  and  aggressive  thing. 

You  have  sometimes  heard  that  the  literary  class  in  China  are  opposed 
to  Christianity.     To  a  great  extent  that  is  true,  but  amongst  oar  member- 
ship there  are  five  or  six  men  with  degrees.     On  the  whole  I 
have  found  in  Moukden,  the  capital  of  the  province,  that  ^y  u,ii^^^^9m, 
greatest  friends  are  among  literary  men.     You  have  heard  that 
the  Mandarins  are,  as  a  class,  bitterly  opposed  to  Christianity;  do  not 
believe  it.     Two  years  ago  there  was  a  drought  in  Manchuria.    About  one 
hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  Moukden  there \is  a  very 
important  city  which  I  may  compare  to  Chicago  in  America.    It  is  the  centro 
of  the  grain  trade  of  Manchuria.    When  there  is  a  drought  the  people,  as 
perhaps  you  know,  go  in  procession  to  the  temple  of  the  god  of  water,  and 
pray  for  rain.    At  that  time  the  highest  Mandarin  in  that  city 
issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  people  to  go  to  any  heathen   ^J^jfjjjjj. 
temple  to  pray,  but  tliey  were  to  pi'ay  in  their  own  houses  to 
Heaven  ;  using  the  classical  word — using  it  exactly  in  the  personal  sense  we 
attach  to  the  word  Heaven.     He  commanded  the  people  in  that  district  to 
pray  to  Heaven  for  rain.     That  man  was  at  heart  a  Christian,  knowing 
Cln-istianity  and  believing  it,  but  ho  is  still  nominally  a  Bud-    ^noukdea 
dhist.     Many  of  the  IMaudarins  in  Moukden  are  remarkably       omdal 
friendly.     One  of  them,  just  a  few  days  befoi^e  my  departure, —    oonTiac^d. 
one  of  the  highest  olHcials  in  Moukden,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  men  I 
have  met  anywhere,  a  very  influential  man,  and  with  a  name  better  known 
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in  Manchuria  than  that  of  almost  any  other  man — ^that  man  led  me  to  undor* 
Etand  tliat  ho  is  a  believer  in  JesiiSy  and  that  his  whole  family  has  renounced 
every  form  of  idolatry.  He  mentioned  some  conditions  which  I  was  to  lay 
before  Chiistian  people  here  at  home,  and  which,  if  granted,  would  enable 
men  to  bo  received  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  still  remain  Mandarins. 
The  leaven  is  working  among  these  Mandarins.  This  gentleman  told  me 
that  if  we  agreed  to  the  terms  that  he  laid  down,  very  many  of  them  would 
join  us.    So  the  Mandarins  are  not  all  opposed  to  Christianity. 

May  I  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  obstacles  in  the  way  ?    I  cannot  } 

wait  to  tell  you  what  the  people  are  like  except  that  they  are      r    / 

obfUeiMto  Chinese.    I  would  be  delighted  if  I  were  able  to  say         7 
thtwerk.    that  the  presence  of  our  own  fellow-countrymen  was  an        ^ 
assistance.    I  regret  to  have  to  say  that  it  is  not    It  does  not  help 
us.    You  hear  of  Buddhism — ^I  anderstand  there  are  some  people 
in  London  who  believe  in  Buddhism,  they  call  it  isoteric  Buddhism        ^ 
— I  do  not  know  whether  it  should  be  named  isoteric  or  esoteric, 
because  such  Buddhism  does  not  exist  as  &r  as  I  know.    Buddhism      * 
was  a  light  in  Asia,  it  had  toith  in  it,  but  the  light  has  long  ago         i 
become  extinguish^ ;  it  has  no  light  in  it  now,  the  candle  which         ' 
filled  the  candlestick  has  burnt  down  to  the  socket,  and  the  candle- 
stick is  now  waiting  for  Christianity.    Buddhism,  therefore,  is  no  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  Christianity.    But  Confucianism  is,  to  a  certain         \ 
extent,  because  of  the  pride  and  the  self-conceit  of  the  literary  classes.         / 
How  are  Manchuria,  and  Corea,  and  Mongolia  to  be  won  to  Chris-        ( 
tianity  ?    Is  it  by  schools  ?    They  are  a  very  great  assistance,  but 
they  will  not  draw  them  in.     Is  it  by  Medical  Missions  ?    Medical 
Slissions  are  also  a  very  great  assistance  to  us,  but  it  is  not  by  Medical 

T»btwmb7  Missions.    How  then  is  Manchuria,  with  its  twenty  or 

dMGotpd.    more  millions  of  people,  Corea  and  Mongolia,  and  the        -< 
whole  of  China,  to  be  won  ?     I  say  it  is  in  exactly  the  old  way ;        \ 
it  is  by  the  *'  glorious  Grospel  of  the  blessed  God  "  preached  freely  to        \ 
the  people.     Christian  friends,  suppose  all  of  you  were  scientific  men 
and  women,  I  would  say  here,  from  my  experience  in  the  East, 

AnafBOfltie  whcrc   the    pcople  are  very  agnostic— China  has  been 
peopit.      agnostic  for  seven  centuries, — I  would  say  in  the  presence 
of  all  these  scientific  people  that  '^  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation "  to  the  China- 
man as  it  is  to  you  here  in  London. 

I 

Eev.  C.  F.  Wairen  (C.M.S.,  from  Osaka,  Japan)  :  Mr.  Chairman, — 

You,  sir,  have  said  that  about  forty  years  ago  we  opened  the  door 

of  Japan.    Even  later  than  that  Japan  was  fast  closed.     It  is  just  ) 

about  forty  years  ago  that  some  two  or  three  good  men  were  found 

Loo-choo    in  the  Loo-Choo  islands,  working  amongst  the  people 

KiMion.     there ;  and  one  of  their  hopes  was  that  by  means  of  the 

Loo-Choo  jNlission  they  might  eventually  find  a  way  into  Japan.    But  | 

"  God  s  ways  are  not  our  ways,  nor  His  thoughts  our  thoughts."    It 

was  horn  quite  another  quarter  that  the  entrance  into  Japan  was 
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effected.    It  was  tbroagh  the  activity  of  oar  sister  country,  the  United 
States,  in  the  first  instance,  followed  up  by  oar  own  diplomatic 
agents,  that  Japan  was  first  opened  to  foreign  residents,    OHaiac  of 
and  sabseqaently  to  Christian  Missions.     It  is  less  than      '*p*^ 
thirty  years  ago  since  the  veteran  Dr.  Hepburn  (whose  name  will 
be  remembered  in  future  days  with  veneration  in  connection  with 
Christian  Missions  in  Japan)  and  Bishop  Williams,  of  the  United 
States  Episcopal   Church,   entered  the  country.     They     rh9nnt 
still  live  to  see  the  wonderful  progress  of  (rod's  work.  MiMi«uiitfc 
Bat  when   they  arrived  there  it  was  not  an  open  door.     Even 
twenty-two  years  ago,  although  Missionaries   had   been   residing 
in  Japan  for  several  years,  there  was  not  in  any  trae  sense  of  the 
word  an  open  door.     At  that  time  (1866)  the  Christian  people  of 
England  and  other  countries  were  appealed  to,  to  pray  that  the  door 
might  be  opened,  and  that  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  proclaiming 
the  Crospel  might  be  removed.     Now  the  open  door  stands  before 
us,  dear    friends,  as  an  answer  to  that  prayer.    I  want  you  to 
remember  that,  if  you  please,  because  the  answer  to      Tnj» 
prayer  means  not  only  a  call  to  praise,  but  a  call  to    M*«tfW. 
consecration  and  service  in  the  Master's  work.    Now  we  have  this 
open  door,  as  the  Chairman  has  told  us,  and  open  so  thoroughly 
that  we  may  enter  and  preach  to  the  thirty-seven  millions   of 
people  of  Japan  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

This  attemoon  I  wish  to  deal  with  the  present  aspect  of  our 
Missionary  work.      We   have  an  open  door   undoubtedly,  but  is 
the  work  progressing,  and  are  there  signs  of  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  that  land  ?    I  think  we  cannot  do  better  than 
use  the  words  of  our  Lord,  '^  The  fields  are  white  unto    nowUUBiBf 
the  harvest."    There  is  a  very  strong  current  of  opinion       hMmti, 
setting  in  the  direction  of  Christianity.     You  see  it  in  the  public 
press.     It  may  not  be  knovm  here,  but  I  may  tell  you  that  there  are 
many  papers  published  in  the  city  in  which  I  have  had  the  privilege 
to  live  for  some  eleven  years,  viz.,  Osaka;  there  are  three  daily 
papers  published.    Through  the  medium   of  the  daily  and  other 
papers,  a  large  amount  of  Christian  light  and  truth  has  found  its 
way  amongst  the  whole  of  the  population  of  Japan,  and  xbIsmmw 
the  attitude  of  the  press  towards  Christianity  is  very  re-    •^  »««^ 
markable  at  the  present  time.     Some  of  the  papers,  indeed,  advocate 
the  extension  of  Christian  work,  and  the  adoption  of  Christian  ideas, 
merely  for  political  reasons.     Well,  it  is  quite  natural  that  men  who 
deal  with  politics  should  to  a  very  large  extent  look  at  Christianity 
through  political  spectacles,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  their 
advocating  the  extension  of  Christianity  and  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tian truth  for  political  reasons.     Their  idea  is  just  this :  We  have 
taken  away  one  hindrance  in  the  way  of  our  intercourse     Pouuoai 
with    western    nations  by  removing    the  edicts  against  "p^moj. 
Christianity  which  were  formerly  posted  in  every  village  and  town  in 
Japan,    Let  us  put  on  a  profession  of  some  form  of  Christianityi  and 
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then  the  western  nations  will  recognise  ns  as  on  an  equality  with 
tb.cmselves.  For  sach  reasons  many  are  ad\'ocating  an  extension  of 
Christian  work. 

But  there  are  many  who  for  different  ftnd  much  more  impcnrtant 
reasons  are  advocating  the  extension  of  Christianity.  For  instance, 
cthcriMMM  you  know  by  the  introduction  of  Western  science  we  have 
foriutsuiuiom.quite  revolutiouised  the  ideas  of  a  vast  number  of  the 
young  men  of  Japan.  We  may  indeed  sav  of  them  that  old  things 
have  passed  away  and  all  things  are  fast  becoming  new.  We  have 
carried  there  not  only  our  civilisation  with  its  philosophy,  its  jurispru* 
dence,  its  science,  its  art,  and  its  literature,  but  we  have  carried  with 
it  a  number  of  the  evils  whi<^  are  attendant  upon  our  civilisation 
here  in  its  forms  of  unbelief  You  have  in  Japan  to-day  a  number  of 
men  of  atheistic  and  agnostic  tendencies.  You  have  them  telling 
you  that  you  cannot  possibly  know  Ood,  and  in  many  cases  directly 
denying  His  existence. 

This  affects  not  only  these  who  have  been  educated  after  Weetera 
idcar ,  but  the  general  influence  is  fdt  by  the  mass  of  the  pcgpolatiop.  Hie 
Ja^^^anese  as  a  people  are  drifting  away  from  the  old  religions^  «nd  fiai^ 

seeing  men  are  begmning  to  recognise  that  something  is 
tcid  f!^   necessary  in  their  place.    Japan,  they  say,  cannot  do  without 

a  religion.  Can  any  people  do  without  a  religion,  dear  friends  t 
Can  any  man  or  any  M-oman  do  without  a  religion t  Na  And  the 
Japanese  are  right  when  they  take  this  view  of  it.  They  say  Buddhism  is 
inraning,  and  Shintoism  is  waning,  and  something  must  come  in  its  place. 
In  a  letter  received  from  one  of  our  native  agents  in  Osaka,  written  at 
the  close  of  1886, 1  find  this  paoage,  "  There  has  been  a  marked  advance 
this  year  in  religious  matters.  Even  the  newspapers  which  deal  entirdy 
with  material  interests  have  spoken  of  the  necessity  for  religion,  and  thus 
the  minds  of  the  people  have  been  moved  to  consider  and  give  a  eeneral 
assent  to  the  teaching  of  Christianity."  My  dear  colleague,  Mr.  Evington, 
Mho  is  now  at  the  head  of  our  Church  Missionary  Society  at  Osaka,  wrote 

about  the  same  time  these  words,  **  ^ere  is  an  unmistakable 
'^ifou£l*"  growth  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  truth  and  even  of 

the  necessity  of  Christianity.  It  is  now  acknowledged  by 
ucbelievers  to  be  the  only  religion  which  can  hold  its  own  in  the  en- 
lioktenment  of  this  country,  and  what  is  more,  the  only  one  which  can 
prcduce  the  necessary  moral  change  in  the  hearts  of  the  people." 

Again,  let  me  refer  to  another  point  which  illustrates  the 
whitening  harvest.  I  allude  to  the  numerous  hearers  found  wherever 
Kamervcs  cfforts  are  madc  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
hearers.  Chiist.  And  I  havc  been  reminded  by  the  statement 
on  this  subject  by  the  previous  speaker  that  in  Japan  we  have  proof 
that  the  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  there  as  in  every 
other  land.  From  time  to  time  we  have  frequently  been  parties  to 
holding  very  large  gatherings  in  some  of  the  largest  buildings  pro- 
curable in  Japanese  cities.  Thus  in  1884,  when  I  was  for  a  time 
overlooking  the  Church  Missionary  Society's  work  in  Tokio,  the 
Christians  there  wrote  to  me  about  a  large  gathering  which  was  to 
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be  held  in  the  Shiutomi  theatre,  the  large  theatre  where  people  of 
some  importance  in  the  West  have  often  been  taken  to  see  the 
representations  of  the  Japanese  stage.  That  building  was  secured, 
and  on  three  consecutive  days  meetings  were  held,  and  Keetmnfa 
addresses  delivered  to  crowded  audiences.  I  was  reminded  8hmumiu««tr». 
of  that  particular  series  of  meetings  by  the  allusion  of  the  previous 
speaker  to  a  text,  for  the  address  which  produced  the  most  profound 
impression  upon  one  of  the  audiences  was  a  simple  exposition  of 
the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  from  the  lips  of  a  native 
ministef  founded  on  these  words,  '^  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ."  To  illustrate  the  importance  of  these  meetings, 
not  only  in  large  centres  like  Osaka  with  its  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  inliabitants,  and  Tokio  with  its  million  of  inhabitants, 
let  me  take  you  to  a  place  in  the  far  west  of  the  main  island 
called  Matsuye,  which  was  visited  by  Mr.  Evington  in  1885, 
under  deei)ly  interesting  circumstances.  On  his  arrival  at  Matsuye 
he  found  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  holding  meetings 
on  seven  consecutive  nights.  One  meeting  had  already  been  held 
before  he  arrived,  and  on  six  nights,  commencing  with  the  day 
on  which  he  arrived,  he  and  two  native  brethren  were  privileged 
to  speak  to  crowds  gathered  in  the  public  hall  of  that  laddontia 
town.  I  may  tell  you  that  the  Missionary  and  his  M^twyt. 
helpers  had  nothing  to  do  with  providing  the  hall;  it  was  all 
done  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  in  the  place  who  made  all  the 
arrangements,  and  on  each  successive  night  six  hundred  people,  and 
on  one  night  seven  hundred  people,  were  crowded  into  that  hall 
listening  to  the  statements  of  Christian  truth  from  those  men.  This 
is  a  very  important  feature  of  Missionary  work  in  Japan  to-day,  and 
it  illustrates  the  words,  *'  Say  ye  not  there  are  yet  four  months,  and 
then  cometh  the  harvest,  lift  up  your  eyes,  look  upon  the  fields: 
they  are  white  already  to  the  harvest." 

I  should  like  to  say  just  one  word  or  two  more,  for  I  am  permitted 
to  extend  my  remarks   three  or  four  minutes  by  the   courtesy  of  Mr. 
GuUck.      He  is  an   old  neighbour  of   mine  in  Osaka,  and  I    hope  that 
we  sliall  still  bo  associated  there,  God  willing,  in  a  short  time  in  the 
blessed  work  of  the  Master.     I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  encouraging 
ingathering.      Missionary    work    is    sowing  and    when    Grod 
pleases  to  give    the  increase,  reaping   whoi-e   we  liavo  been    ^'^J^w!* 
privileged  to  sow.     Tliere  was  a  long  time  of  weary  waiting 
and  toil   without  any  apparent  success.     But   Grod  was  working,   and 
in  duo  time  the  fruit  became  manifest.     It  was  not  until  Missionai-ies 
had  been  in  the  countiy  some  five  years  that  they  saw  a  single  convert 
baptised.     The  first  convert  was  baptised  in  18G4,  and  at  the      Tb»flnt 
close  of  1871,  when  sevei^nl  of  the  Missionaries  had  been  in  the     J»p»nM» 
country  twelve  yo:ii*s,  tlioro  wore  only  ten  Japanese  who  had      ••»^«rt. 
been  bold  cmiou«?1i,  in  the  face  of  the  Governincnt  opposition,  to  come  out  and 
declaie  themselvtw  on  the  .side  of  Chri^t,  by  i*ecoiving  C-hristian  baptism. 
Twelve  years   passed   by ;    we  had  a  gathering,  not  of  a  iHindied   antl 
eight   Missionary  Societies,  as  are    represented  in    this   Gonfei-encc,   but 
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of  a   hundred   and  nx  brethren   and    sisten   eonnected  witli  variong 
Missions  at  work  in  Japan  in  a  anitcd  oonferenoe  in  the  dty  of  Oaaka. 
I  refer  to  this  with  the  greatest  pleasure.    At  the  closo  of  that  year 
the  ten  converts  of  the  provioos  years  luid  grown  into  » 
^^'omOu!*  ^  ^-'^r^tian  community  of  ax  thousand  fivo  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight.    That  was  a  bound  forward.    What  has  Qod  been  doing 
since  ?    I  believe  there  was  much  in  that  Missionary  Conference  which, 
under  God,  was  the  means  first  of  aU  of  deepening  the  spiritual  life  of  Hia- 
fiionaries  and  converts,  and  then  through  tliem  of  giving  blessing  to  othen.         r » ' 
That  year  witnessed  a  remarkable  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  j 

Missionaries  and  converts  alike^  and  we  saw  manifestations      i     € 
^t&fiiwSI!*"  ^^  ^^®  presence  and  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  such  as  I  ,^ 

venture  to  say  many  of  us  had  never  seen  before  in  our  lives. 
Since  then  the  progress  has  been  most  remarkable.    During  the  four  years^ 
closing  last  December,  the  Church  has  increased  threefold,  that  is  to  say,       ' 
it  has  become  three  times  larger.    The  exact  number  given  in  the  Beport         . 
of  hist  year  was  just  a  little  i£ort  of  twenty  thousand — nineteen  thousand        * 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine  were  the  actual  fibres.     Now  that  is 
something  to  be  thankful  for.     It  is  an  encouraging  ingathering,  and 
when  I  tell  you  that  last  year  there  were  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  * 

thirty  persons,  young  and  old,  diiefly  adults,  baptised  into  the  Church  \ 

of  Christ  in  the  Empire  of  Japan,  you  will  see  that  Qod  is  with  His  | 

servants  and  giving  them  rich  blessing, — **  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,** 
said  our  blessed  Lord,  "  he  that  bdieveth  on  Me,  the  works  that  I  do 
•hall  he  do  also;  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  ho  do,  because  I  go 
CO  My  Father."  Do  not  we  see  in  Japan  the  realisation  of  this  in  some 
degree? 

I  will  say  a  few  words  in  conolosion  on  the  hopeful  prospect  of  our 
work.     There  is  vigour  in  the  native  Churches.     Often  as  I  look 
vigwfor  th«  upon  my  congregation  in  the  country  town  of  Ashbourne  I 
^«^      wish  I  saw  the  same  vigour,  and  the  same  power,  and  the 
same  life  that  I  have  seen  among  the  dear  converts  of  Osaka.     I  long        . 
to  get  back  again  to  them,  even  if  it  be  only  for  my  own  refreshment        ! 
of  soul.     There  was  great  vigour  in  the  remarkable  Luther  com- 
memoration of  1883.    They  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands 
and  I  was  the  only  privileged  foreigner  permitted  to  appear  on  the 
public  platform  in  connection  with  that  celebration.     One  word  now 
about  the  unity  of  the  native  Christians.    Thank  God  for 
jjtitjinjiftn,  ^^^^     J  ^jjj^j^^  jgj^j.  friends,  if  there  is  one  thing  that  is  to 

be  a  power  in  the  Conference  it  is  Christian  unity.  I  care  not  about 
uniformity,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  that  spirit  of  exclusiveness  which 
would  arrogate  to  one  branch  of  the  Church  the  privileges  common 
to  the  entire  flock  of  Christ,  but  we  want  that  spirit  of  unity  which 
underlies  all  true  Christian  life.  We  have  all  that  remarkably 
manifested  in  Japan.  The  Chairman  has  alluded,  and  I  may  also 
allude  in  this  hall,  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
Osaka.  I  had  something  to  do  with  the  putting  up  of  that  building, 
as  Mr.  Williams  knows.  He  did  not  tell  you  that  several  friends  in 
this  country  were  also  privileged  to  haveA  finger  in  the  pie  by  con- 
tributing toward  what  the  young  men  commenced  themselves^  so 
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that  it  is  really  a  true  representative  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  work.  This  whitening  harvest,  this  encouraging  in« 
4]:athering,  and  this  vigorous  Christian  hfe,  means  an  emphatic  call, 
if  it  means  anything  at  all.  It  means  consecration  on  our  part — 
an  emphatic  call  from  the  Master  to  ourselves;  it  means  on  our 
part  fresh  devotion  to  service.  Our  predecessors  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  prayed  for  the  opening  of  the  now  whitening  fields  in  the  far 
East,  where  the  first  fruits  are  being  gathered  in.  Surely  that  is  a 
call  from  the  Master  to  us  to  go  forward  with  this  blessed  work. 

<*  ComOi  labour  on  ! 
Who  dares  stand  idle  on  the  harvest  phun, 
While  all  around  him  waves  the  golden  grain  * 
And  to  each  servant  does  the  Master  say : 
*  Go  work  to-day '  ? 

^  Come,  labour  on ! 
The  labourers  are  few,  the  fields  are  wide ; 
Kew  stations  must  be  filled  and  blanks  supplied ; 
From  voices  distant,  far,  or  near  at  home. 

The  call  is  *  Come.' " 

Will  not  some  say :  ''Here  am  I,  Lord,  send  me.** 

Rev.  J.  F.  Oolick  (A.B.C.F.M.,  from  Osaka) :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen, — I  wish  to  give  a  few  illustrations  showing  the  vigour 
of  the  Church  in  Japan.     We  have  Christians  gathered  into  many 
churches  there,  and  I  want  to  lay  before  you  some  of  the  principles 
on  which  they  move  forward.    In  the  little  church  at  Osaka,  in  the 
south  of  the  city,  we  find  a  band  of  about  one  hundred   yi^oorof  tiM 
men  and  women,  adult  Christians.    They  say  to  them-  ch««kini«pMi. 
selves,  and  it  is  pressed  upon  them  by  their  own  native  pastors,  that 
each  one,  as  a  Christian  who  has  received  the  call  of  God  to  walk 
with  Him  as  a  child,  must  also  let  the  light  shi^e,  and   .  j^^ 
must  lead  others  to  the  light.      In   that  congregation 
there  is  a  physician.'   As  he  moves  about  in  his  practice  fix)m  one 
part  of  the  city  to  another,  it  is  his  constant  purpose  and  practice 
to  make  known  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  those  to  whom  he  ministers 
for  theL'  bodily  wants. 

Let  me  tell  you  one  instance  of  a  woman  who  came  under  the  care  of 
this  physician.  Aiter  attending  for  a  few  times  (it  was  a  chronic  case),  ho 
brought  a  Testament  with  him.  He  knew  she  was  a  reading  woman,  and 
a  woman  of  unusual  intelligence,  and  he  told  her  something  of  the  light 
and  blessing  that  comes  to  those  who  seek  healing  of  the  soul  as  well  as 
healing  of  the  body.  She  received  the  Testament  politely. 
Every  Japanese  is  considerate  and  polite  in  society.  The  ^ jJ^^JJJ^*^ 
book,  after  being  looked  at  trivially,  was  laid  aside.  Some 
days  or  weeks  later,  uhen  she  was  unable  to  enjoy  herself  through  the 
weakness  of  tho  body,  she  began  to  be  oppressed  with  the  thoughts  of  her 
sins.  Possibly  something  that  the  physician  had  said  to  her  about  tho 
need  of  a  Saviour  had  awakentfl  the  thought  of  her  own  sin.  She  took 
down  this  book.  She  commenced  reading  the  first  page  of  Matthew,  and 
a^e  went  on  reading  and  reading,  and  the  more  she  road  the  more  she  waa 
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altsoibed  in  it,  and  $lio  luirdly  laid  the  book  down  until  it  wat  finidiod. 
Site  went  on  until  sho  had  rood  the  book  right  through  to  the  end. 
Whether  it  was  at  one  sitting,  or  in  a  day  or  two,  I  do  not  know,  but^ 
having  finished  it,  i'he  said,  "  Well,  I  must  tAke  it  and  read  it  again,  for  I 
cannot  take  it  all  in ;  I  will  oommence  again."  She  went  a  little  way  in 
the  second  reading,  and  she  said,  **  Now  I  must  go  to  the  teacher  who 
gave  me  the  book;  perhaps  he  can  tell  me  something  of  these  great 
thoughts  and  mess^'iges  of  life  to  me.**  So  she  started  oflf  to  find  the 
physician.  When  she  arrived  at  his  house  slie  found  he  was  not  in.  The 
wife  of  the  physician  was  there.  She  commenced  to  question  her,  and  one 
of  the  tiift  things  that  she  said  was,  **  May  I  not  rcceivo  the  gift  of  the 
Iloh'  Ghost  ]"  and  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  said,  *'Givo  me  tho  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  1  may  undei-stand  these  things.'*  Tiio  good  woman 
said  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy  GhoKt  was  not  with  her,  but  she  must  seek 
the  liord  and  ask  for  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  undei-stand  the  bletnod 
Word.  She  took  the  Scripture,  and  expounded  it  to  her,  and  there  they 
communed  together  for  hours  until  the  physician  returned.  Then  the 
thi^ee  communed  together ;  meanwhile  the  husband  had  missed  his  wife. 
She  had  said  something  about  gmng  to  the  physician,  and  he  therefore 
went  off  to  find  her.  lie  found  her,  and  they  all  remained  there  into  the 
morning  hours  before  the  two  returned  to  their  home. 

That  woman  to-day  is  an  earnest  Christian,  and  she  is  preaching 
the  truth,  and  carrying  the  light  one  step  further  to  those  around 
her.  So,  not  only  in  one  place,  but  in  thousands  of  places,  if  I  had 
8iurit»fUi«  the  time,  I  could  illustrate  to  you  how  they  seek  to 
cMTtru.  spread  the  Gospel,  and  the  energy  with  which  they 
endeavour  to  sustain  their  own  institutions.  That  little  church  was 
a  building  fifty  feet  by  twenty-five.  Just  before  I  left,  .after  a  period 
of  five  or  six  years,  they  pulled  it  down  and  rebuilt  it  during  one 
summer  vacation,  when  we  were  away  from  home.  The  whole 
thing  was  remodelled,  and  when  we  came  back  in  the  autumn  there 
was  a  new  church..  They  had  not  come  to  us  to  ask  us  for  a  penny ; 
they  had  not  even  asked  us  about  the  plans.  They  had  plans  of 
their  own ;  and  they  knew  what  they  could  do  and  how  much  it 
^vou^l  cobt,  and  they  had  gone  to  work  and  enlarged  the  building. 
They  are  pressing  forward  now  to  take  up  the  institutions  of 
wertern  Christianity;  but  there  is  coming  in  from  the  Western  world 
*=^««»«^  a  tide  of  infidel  influence  and  of  indifiference  to  religion, 
and  even  a  sentiment  has  been  propagated  very  largely  by  the 
inflcence  of  many  books  which  they  get  from  Western  nations,  that 
religion  may  be  very  well  for  women  and  children,  but  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  men  will  be  religious.  So  there  are  cross 
currents,  and  there  are  the  old  habits. 

There  is  a  mass  of  darkness  still  in  that  country  but  it  is  all  ready 

to  move  and  is  moving.      But    though    tho    Church    is    inci'easing    £0 

rapidly,   what   ara    twenty    thousand    out    of    thirty-seven 

*UdoM.^     millions]    Tlici-e  is  an  oppoi-tunity  there  for  the  Missionaiy 

working  as  an  evangelist  and  for  ladies  working  in  a  training 

school,  and  leading  forward  those  who  are  to  become  the  wives  of  the 

pastoi-s  and  mothers  in  many  homes.     All  through  the  city  this  work  is 
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open  to  the  i^egwlar  ^lissionary  in  a  thonsand  forms,  hut  there  Are  pressed 
upon  him  also  other  calls  which  ho  cannot  stop  to  fuKil,  and  which  give  an 
opportunity  for  many  mora  labourci-s  to  enter  and  work.    Jx;t  nio  illustrate 
it  to  you.     Supposing  a  merchants  clerk  was  appointed  t<i 
Japan,   with   a  heart  full  of    Christian  dcsii-o  to  do  good^JJJf^^J^ 
Christian  work  when  he  got  there,  and  to  let  his  light  shine ; 
in  the  evening  hours,  in  his  leisure  hours,  he  could  bring  influences  to 
bear ;  although  he  might  not  know  a  word  of  the  language,  ho  would  be 
able  to  have  the  glomus  thought  and  assurance  that  lie  was  leading  first 
one  and  then  another  forward  into  Christian  life.     In  such  a  place  ho  can 
tell  directly  and  strongly  upon  people  so  susceptible  as  they  now  ai-e. 
Moro  than  that,  there  is  a  strong  call  coming  for  teachers  of 
English  in  the  difTerent  schools,  in  hundreds  of  the  Govern- Call  for  En^luh 
ment  schools,  and  in  the  local  schools  of  Osaka  and  the  smaller     ♦•^''•'•^ 
places  outside  Osaka.     They  are  not  able  to  give  largo  salaries,  but  a 
moderate  living  is  obtainable  in  tliese  places.    Young  men  and  women  with 
Christian  heaits,  and  with  a  desire  to  serve  the  Lord,  may  in  such  a 
position  bo  wonderfully  blessed  as  a  means  of  bringing  souls  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ.     That  influence  may  go  out  from  the  school,  and  the  good 
can  hardly  be  estimated. 

I  have  not  time  to  illustrate  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
influences  have  already  told,  and  the  glorious  results  that  have  been 
reaped.  Some  of  the  pastors  that  are  now  leading  men  as  Christian 
ministers  in  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  were  first  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  in  just  such  a  way.  Now  my  last  word  to  you 
is  this — what  you  arc  going  to  do  for  Japan,  do  quicklj\  The  people 
are  moving  forward  ;  they  are  receiving  Western  ideas  and  . 
Western  thoughts.  They  will  either  be  for  Christ,  or  they  •*™*** 
will  be  infidel  and  unbelieving.  What  you  do  now  do  with  your 
licart  and  with  your  will ;  and  I  believe  there  may  be  some  now 
hearing  me  who  will  find  their  way  either  to  go  themselves  or  to 
encouixige  their  friends  to  go  to  fill  important  places  in  Japan. 

Eov.  A.  D.  Gring  (Reformed   Church   in    the    United    States, 
from  Tokio,  Japan)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — If  you 
look  on  the  map  you  will  see  that  Japan  is  an  insignificant  country 
compared  with  Africa  and  China,  and  yet  looking  at  its  i)osition  you 
can  see  that  it  will  compare  favourably  with  some  of  the  greater  coun- 
tries.   Ix)ok  at  little  Italy,  the  place  from  which  all  Europe    lafluenwof 
received  an  impulse,  which  to-day  men  love  to  visit.     So      '*?"• 
Japan,  a  small  nation  with  only  thirty-eight  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  according  to  the  latest  statistics,  is  yet  to  be  a 
power  in  the  Christian  warfare  of  the  East,  such  as  perhaps  no  other 
nation  is  prepared  to  be.     From  the  very  fact  of  its  being  a  small 
country  the  ^Missionary  work  is  made  conspicuous  from  the  outside. 
We  are  not  lost  amongst  the  hundreds  and  the  millions;  ita aartnuret 
but  we  come  among  the  Japanese,  and  are  a  force  there  from  '•^  MiMiw*. 
the  very  fact  that  we  are  a  conspicuous  body,  although  small.     Then 
again  there  is  another  very  great  advantage  in  Japan  which  is  not 
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found  in  China  or  India  and  many  other  countries.  There  if  bat  one 
language  from  the  uppermost  island  of  Japan  to  the  soathemmost 
pointy  one  language  without  any  dialectic  distinction  of  any  conse- 
quence whatever.  See  what  a  wonderful  power  that  is !  Then  there 
is  another  thing.  See  how  easy  it  is  to  pass  to  and  fro  o?er 
the  country  of  Japan !  To-day  we  have  railroads  to  assist  us ;  we 
have  telegraphic  and  steamboat  communication ;  we  have  an 
excellent  postal  ser\'ice ;  we  have  banks  and  hospitalS|  and  there  has 
never  been  such  an  opportnnity  in  the  history  of  Protestant  Missions 
as  there  is  offered  to-day  for  the  Christian  Church  in  Japan.  Let  me 
tell  you,  brethren,  that  Christianity  is  on  exhibition  in  Japan,  and 
chrittiMitjM  if  she  fails  in  that  country  there  is  no  use  going  to  China, 
^"^^  there  is  no  use  going  to  Corea  or  Africa.  Never  before 
has  there  been  such  an  opportnnity  as  there  is  to-day  in  Japan.  And 
has  it  not  been  said  that  it  is  in  the  harvest  field  above  all  other 
places  that  the  Lord  telk  us  to  pray  for  labourers  ?  Here  is  a  harvest 
field  for  every  anxious  worker  for  the  kingdom  of  Ood. 

Another  great  advantage  which  we  have  in  Ji^an  is  the  chaimctoristio 
of  the  Japanese  mind.    The  native  of  Japan  is  not  prejudiced ;  he  is  not 

like  the  Chinaman  or  the  native  of  India  who  believes  that  there 
^>^^^*^  is  nothing  good  outside  his  country.     No,  he  is  a  man  with  an 

open  mind;  he  is  an  honest  man ;  he  is  willing  to  be  tau|^t; 
he  is  willing  to  receive  good  from  any  one  who  is  aUe  to  give  it  to  him. 
See  what  a  tremendous  advantage  this  is.  Yon  may  say  that  a  Jspsnase 
has  no  national  pride.  Yes,  he  has  a  strong  national  pride  for  that  which 
is  Japanese.  Before  they  studied  geography  they  thought  that  Japan  was 
the  only  country  in  the  world,  or  the  only  one  worth  thinking  of ;  bat 
to-day  they  feel  very  differently  about  that,  and  they  know  that  they  are 
only  a  Fmall  country,  and  that  after  all  the  nations  around  them  ai-e  able 
as  well  as  willing  to  teach  them,  and  they  are  sitting  at  the  feet  of  their 
Foreign  Missionaries  and  teachers.  The  Chinese  laugh  at  the  Japanese. 
They  call  them  fickle ;  they  call  them  a  nation  of  no  strength  or  character 
because  they  were  so  willing  to  change  at  the  advent  of  the  foreigner.  They 
have  changed  their  Government.  Their  schools  have  changed,  and  their 
schools  and  colleges  have  culminated  in  the  great  University  of  Tokio.     Li 

these  schools  the  English  language  is  principally  taught,  and 
^^^^^^*  by-and-by  we  shall  have  the  young  men  and  young  women  of 

Japan  speaking  that  beautiful  and  expressive  language  which  is 
destined  one  day  to  be  the  language  of  the  whole  world,  thus  bringing 
them  into  living  connection  with  every  nation  of  the  earth.  Continental 
languages  are  also  studied — German  and  French — but  English  is  more 
popular  than  any  other.    Then  let  me  refer  to  another  great  significant 

fact,  that  in  Japan  to-day  they  are  endeavouring  to  Romanise 
tWirurI^!lL.  their  language,  and  are  throwing  away  the  characters  of  China. 

Although  China  has  been  feeding  the  Japanese  mind  for 
centuries,  to-dav  Japan  has  so  advanced  by  the  influence  from  abroad 
that  China  and  Chinese  literature  can  no  longer  feed  the  Japanese  mind. 
They  are  looking  to  England,  to  Amenca,  and  to  the  continent  of  Europe 
for  their  instruction.     \Vhat  a  significant  fact  this  is  1 

I  must  refer  you  in  a  very  brief  manner  to  the  delightful  task  of 
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working  in  union,  as  we  do  in  Japan.  In  Japan,  if  anywhere  in  the 
foreign  field,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  Churches  of  different  creeds 
and  dififerent  nationalities  can  work  together  as  ono  man  for  the 
establishment  of  one  united,  self-governing,  self-propagating,  self- 
sustaining  Church.  Japan  to-day  has  a  united  Church  *  ^^^cv,^-^ 
which  has  its  ministers,  its  officers,  its  Church  courts,  all 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  she  is  governing  her  Church,  so  to 
speak,  herself.  iThis  is  the  true  principle  of  Missions,  that  we 
establish  among  the  people  a  native  living  Church  supported  by  them- 
selves. This  union  work  in  Japan  has  been  the  most  delightful  part 
of  my  experience  in  that  country.  There  are  to-day  in  Japan  six 
of  the  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  order  working  together.  There 
is  soon  to  be  another  great  body  next  to  it  in  size  to  unite  with  it, 
and  by-and-by  we  shall  have  more  unions.  It  is  a  most  significant 
fact  that  the  Missions  in  Japan  are  all  united  in  little  uaioninth* 
fiunilies,  gathering  up  little  Missions  into  one  great  whole,  wwioM. 
and  thus  confronting  the  enemy  as  one  man.  The  Japanese  like 
this.  Do  we  like  it  at  home  ?  It  has  great  influence  in  bringing 
about  that  spirit  of  union  which  is  everywhere  in  the  air  in 
America.  It  has  also  been  evidenced  here  in  this  Conference 
already.  It  is  a  delightful  thing.  The  Japanese  will  have 
nothing  else,  and  we  credit  them  with  a  great  deal  of  good  sense. 
The  Japanese  are  very  willing  to  support  their  own  Churches.  There 
is  already  a  great  basis  for  this.  No  heathen  ever  enters  a  mit- 
a  temple  without  first  depositing  his  coin  in  the  little  wppwHiif  tpwi. 
alms  box.  He  would  defile  the  temple  if  he  were  to  go  into  it  with- 
out first  offering  his  alms.  That  is  a  great  preparation  for  the  alms- 
E'ving  in  the  Christian  Church.  It  does  not  take  a  Japanese  audience 
Dg  to  understand  that  a  man  must  support  the  religion  that  he 
believes  in ;  if  it  is  worth  anything  at  all  it  is  worth  paying  for,  and 
they  will  pay  for  it.  The  twenty  thousand  Christians  last  year  raised 
;$f41,700.  Think  of  it — over  $2  a  member.  The  Christians  in  the 
north  of  Japan  contributed  ^1,200.  We  cannot  excel  that,  man  for 
man,  in  the  Christian  Church  in  England  or  America. 

Lot  me  tell  you  a  little  incident.     In  the  city  of  Sendai  there  was  an  old 
lady  whose  son  was  a  drunkard.     Every  day  that  son  would  take  whatever 
she  had  and  spend  it  for  sake.     In  this  way  he  kept  his  aged  mother,  who  was 
between  seventy  and  eighty  years  old,  at  the  very  lowest  point  of  existence. 
She  had  but  a  little  rice  and  a  little  fish  to  subsist  upon  daily,  and  yet 
when  our  Mission  went  to  Sendai  to  establish  its  girls'  school  and  theological 
Beminary  there,  that  old  mother  was  so  delighted  that  there  was  some  one 
coming  to  assist  the  young  women  in  the  north  of  Sendai  that,  although 
she  had  nothing  to  give,  yet  she  wanted  to  come  forward  and 
lay  a  thanksgiving  upon  the  altar.     She  came  forward,  how-    ^^ST' 
ever,  by-and-by,  with  thi-eo  gold  pieces  worth  twenty-five  cents 
each.     These  were  the  gift  of  her  dying  husband  who  had  died  years  ago, 
and  they  were  the  last  thinfjs  slie  would  touch.     Yet  she  came  forward 
with  these  three  pieces  and  laid  them  upon  the  altar,  to  assist  in  the 
e6tablii>hment  of  that  work  in  the  north.     Does  not  that  remind  us, 
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brcthei^  and  sisters,  of  that  time  when  fhe  Saviour  stood  over  against  the 
teuiple  looking  down  at  the  great  cron-d  coming  np  and  casting  in  their  f 

gifts,  seme  rich  and  Fome  poort    Among  tliat  great  crowd  Ho  saw  one 
poor  widow  casting  in  her  two  mites,  while  the  rich  cast  in  of  their  aband*       'f 
ance ;  and  lie  said  for  all  ages,  *'  This  woman  hath  cast  into  the  treasniy 
more  than  thej  all,  for  all  they  did  cast  in  of  thar  abundance^  bat  she  of 
her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  liad,  even  all  her  living." 

Then  I   might  tell  you  a  story  which  will  show  you  how  the  very 
demands  of  Christianity  upon  the  Japanese  cliaractcr  are  a  means  of  intro- 
ducing and  recommending  it.    Not  very  far  from  Tokio  there  was  a  young 
man,  thirty-five  years  old,  who  had  a  sake  establishment^  or 
MWtod.    ^>^^'^'*    ^^^  many  years  that  establishment  was  <me  of  the      | 
most  prosperous  in  all  that  province,  and  it  had  descended  from  *  ' 
father  to  sen  for  many  generations.    One  day  there  was  a  festival  in  the       j 
temple,  and  a  colporteur  of  one  of  the  Bible  Societiesy  a  Japanese,  opened 
his  box  on  his  little  cart  outside  in  the  road.     He  did  not  enter  the  great 
enclcsure  leading  to  the  temple  in  order  that  he  might  not  interfere  with 
anybody,  but  he  opened  his  box  there  and  oflered  his  Scriptures  for  sale. 
By-and-by  the  Japanese  Buddiiists  began  to  throw  stones  at  him,  for  they 
wished  him  to  go  away  as  he  was  an  intruder.     **  Why  should  this  man 
come  up  to  the  very  gates  of  our  temple,  especially  when  we  are  holdinff 
the  festival,  and  eeU  Uie  very  books  that  are  to  undermine  our  religion  1 
Now  there  was  a  young  man  standing  not  very  far  off  looking  on.    A 
policeman  had  ordered  this  colporteur  to  stand  back.     He  said,  **  zou  have 
a  i-erfect  right  to  offer  your  Scriptures  for  sale  in  the  road,  but  you 
had  better  go  back  to  the  village,  otherwise  there  may  be  a  disturbance." 
In  the  heart,  however,  of  that  young  Japanese,  who  was  the 
^^I^IH^^   rich  man  at  the  head  of  this  sa^  establishment,  and  who  wit- 
nessed this  wrangle,  there  was  something  that  told  him,  ^  If 
this  is  Buddhism,  which  will  prevent  a  fellow-countryman  from  selling  the 
Scriptures  here,  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  this  religion."    He 
went  up  and  bought  a  Bible.     Later  on  a  Foreign  Missionary  camo  there 
and  preached,  and  this  young  man  found  his  way  there  and  heard  the  Mis- 
sionary.   Several  times  he  said  to  the  minister,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  a 
Christian  t    ^lust  I  give  up  my  establishment  over  thei«  if  I  become  a 
Chri&tian  ? "    The  Missionary  said  at  once, ''  Wliy,  yes ;  you  cannot  be  a 
sake  brewer,  a  whisky  brewer,  and  be  a  Christian."    It  does  not  take 
long  to  get  an  idea  into  the  head  of  a  Japanese.    Tlie  young  man  did  not 
give  an  answer  immediately,  but  he  went  home.     You  will  remember  that 
another  young  rich  man  came  to  Christ  and  said,  "  What  must  I  do  to  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  heaven?"    And  the  Master  said,  ''Keep  the  com- 
mandments."   That  young  man  went  away,  and  was  he  ever  heard  of 
again  I    But  this  young  man  went  home  to  ponder  over  what  the  Mission- 
ary had  said  to  him.     "  1  am  willing  to  sell  Uint  sake  establish- 
^'^J2J||*****ment  if  those  are  the  requirements  of  the  religion  which  you 
preach ;    I  am  willing  to  take  that  step."    This  shows  the 
character  of  the  Japanese,  that  as  soon  as  ho  is  convinced  and  persuaded 
that  he  is  wrong  he  will  do  anything — no  change  is  too  great  for  him. 
That  man  was  willing  to  sell  that  large  establishment,  and  ho  did  sa     He 
said,  **  Down  there  in  that  large  warehouse  I  have  a  lot  of  sake  barrels^ 
and  every  one  is  full  of  sake."     Sake  is  a  common  whisky  in  Japan  which 
is  Vtrry  stimulating  and  very  popular,  and  very  much  used.     "What  shall 


I  do  with  thav)  Imrrcls  of  »ikof "  he  said.     *'  Sliall  I  eell  them  and  build 

a  church  or  school-lionso  with  tho  pix)ceeds  ?  "  I  suppose  that  is  just  what 
I        an  American  would  have  done,  or  what  any  other  pei*son  would  have  done 

to  mitip;ato  the  evil  of  the  past.  But  tho  J^Iissiunary  said,  "  No ;  if  it  is 
'      wrong  for  you  to  bi-ew  sake,  it  is  of  coui-so  wrong  for  you  to  sell  it.     The 

best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  and  take  the  stx)ppcrs  from  those  barrels  and 
r  .      let  the  sake  run."    The  young  man  did  so,  and  the  sake  ran  out. 

He  then  came  to  the  Missionary,  and  he  said,  **  Now  I  want  to  do 
M>mething.     What  can  I  do  ?    Here  are  these   buildings ;   cannot 
^       we  turn  them  into  a  church  ?    There  is  a  large  go-down  outside ; 
we  can  have  a  girls'  school  there."    If  I  only  had  time  I  could  tell 
Toa  of  the  character  and  the  condition  of  the  women  in  Japan,  and 
you  would  readily  see  why  this  father — I  suppose  he  was — ^thought 
of  the  young  girls  and  the  young  ladies  in  that  town,  s*  Mta]»Uak«t  a 
and  suggested  that  in  one  of  his  own  warehouses  a  girls'     t^*  ••^•^ 
school  should  be  established.     He  said  to  the  Missionary,  ^'  If  you 
will  provide  us  with  a  foreign  lady  as  a  teacher,  I  will  alter  this 
building  and  make  a  girls'  school  of  it."     Last  December  I  was 
at  the  Missionary's  house,  and  he  told  me  that  the  lady  was  there  ; 
1         and  to-day  in  that  very  building  there  is  a  flourishing  girls'  school, 
!         and  in  that  sake  establishment  there  is  a  Christian  church.     This, 
/         brethren,  will  give  you  but  a  slight  insight  into  the  real     japuuM 
character  of  the  Japanese,  a  beautiful  character,  quick,    «haimctsr. 
bright,  and  energetic.     From  Japan,  therefore,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  to  produce  the  brightest  results  of  our  modern  Missionary 
enterprise. 

Sot.  a.  jr.  Gordon,  DJ).  (of  Boston,  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union) :  As  I  am  to  speak  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  an  American 
Society,  I  may  be  paidoned  if  I  say  at  the  outset  that  ABMriM*i 
I  believe  there  are  three  nations  which  stand  in  very  «■*«»•  p«^ti«. 
unique  and  remarkable  relations  to  our  own  country,  America. 
These  nations  are  Africa,  China,  and  Japan.  Their  relation  to  our 
country  is  unique  for  this  reason,  that  as  though  God  had  been 
weary  of  our  slowness  and  delay  in  sending  the  Gospel  to  evangelise 
nations.  He  has  chosen  to  send  those  nations  to  us  to  be  evangelised 
at  home.  It  has  long  been  the  theory  of  statesmen  that  if  you 
cannot  conquer  by  invasion,  then  you  must  conquer  by  coloniesation. 
It  would  seem  that  God  had  adopted  this  method  in  a  somewhat 
inverted  order,  and  that,  weary  of  our  long  delay  in  giving  the 
,  Gospel  to  Africa,  China,  and  Japan,  He  has  been  sending  over  tho 
inhabitants  of  Africa  by  the  million,  the  inhabitants  of  China  by  the 
thousand,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Japan  by  the  hundred,  and  they 
are  with  us  to-day. 

Now,  when  I  say  that  the  relations  of  these  nations  is  unique,  let 
me  just  give  you  by  way  of  illustration  a  sketch  of  our     xeUtiMt* 
relation   to  Africa.     It  was  in   1565   that  a  slave   ship     Afr«»» 
appeared  upon  our  horizon,  bearing  the  name  of  "  The  Jesus,"  its 
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commander,  Sir  John  UawkinSi  who  wrote  in  his  diary  that  Ood  had 
been  very  merciful  unto  them  in  giving  tliem  a  safe  passage  beoaoie 
He  would  be  kind  to  His  elect| — and  they  carried  in  that  ship  fimr 
hundred  slaves  stolen  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  Yon  know  the 
harvest  that  that  seed  then  soon  pvoduced,  the  misery,  the  tears, 
the  groans,  the  sighing  and  death,  and  at  laist  how  it  blossomed  oat 
into  one  of  the  bloodiest  civil  wars  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

ziiutr&tbn.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  J^^  three  hundred  years  from  1565  to  1865 
when,  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  Abraham  Lincoln  set  free 
four  million  of  slaves  that  had  found  a  heme  in  our  country.  Now, 
mark.  Bobert  Moffat  used  to  look  across  the  sea  in  his  weariness 
and' discouragement,  and  say  to  himself  and  his  friends,  *'  We  cannot 
do  this  work ;  the  Africans  in  Africa  must  be  evangelised  by  the 
Africans  from  America.**  That  was  only  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
now  we  have  African  schools  all  over  our  country  educating  these 
black  people,  and  they  are  banning  to  go  bock  to  their  own 
country.  Two  years  ago  our  own  Board  sent  to  the  Congo  a  young 
woman  who  came  forward  asking  that  she  might  be  sent  &ere.  She 
said  that  her  aged  modier  still  bore  the  scars  of  bondage,  and  that 
her  grandfather  had  told  her  that  he  had  been  stolen  from  the  banks 
of  the  Congo,  and  made  a  slave.  She  said, ''  I  want  to  be  sent  back 
to  the  place  from  which  my  grandfather  was  stolen ;  **  and  she  is 
there  labouring  for  Christ  to-day.  That  gives  you  a  suggestion  of 
what  God  meant  by  this. 

Xow  let  us  look  at  Japan.    Yon  know  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  the  Christianity  of  the  Soman  Catholics  was  estar 

JcfTuu  in  blished  in  Japan.  You  remember  how  the  Jesuits  began 
^A?aa.  their  intriguing  which  so  provoked  the  authorities  that 
finally  they  assailed  them  and  drove  them  out.  It  was  in  the  year 
1622  that  that  fearful  massacre  occurred  which  is  said  to  have 
stamped  out  practically  the  last  trace  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
in  Japan.  Now  1622  was  a  very  memorable  year.  If  you  turn 
your  eye  across  the  sea — ^you  Englishmen  remember  it  as  a  matter 
of  history  as  we  do — ^you  will  remember  that  in  162;2  there  was 
a  little  group  of  pilgrims  nestling  under  Plymouth  Bock  with  the 
Tii«  piyamith  Bible  opcu  bcfore  them — a  representation  of  that 
Sock  ptifziaa.  Beformatiou  whose  motto  is,  "  The  Bible  is  the  religion 
of  Protestants.''  And  that  seed  spread  over  a  vast  part  of  our 
country  and  produced,  I  believe,  as  fine  a  Christian  population  and 
Christian  community  as  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Look  now, 
again :  in  1853  a  y^ung  man,  who  was  bom  in  sight  of  Plymouth 
Rock,  and  who  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the  pilgrims,  went 

oatofthdr  into  the  harbour  of  Yeddo  in  Japan  as  commander  of  the 

^•ctadMMXM.  fleet, — Commodore  Perry;  and  one  Sunday  morning  he 
spread  out  the  Bible  on  the  capstan  of  his  ship  and  read  aloud  the 
Hundredth  Psalm.  So  he  took  Japan  without  the  thunder  of  the 
cannon  or  the  drawing  of  the  sword ;  he  took  it  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  with  the  open  Bible  as  his  only  weapon.    Do  not  you  see 
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there  is  a  great  significance  in  that?    First,  there  was  an  attempt  to 
introdace  Christianity  into  Japan  by  means  of  the  pagan  xht  attampu 
rites  and  ceremonies  which  had  been  introduced  into  the    •«»tr»ited. 
Christian  Church,  and  it  failed :  a  second  attempt  is  made  with  the 
open  Bible  in  the  hands  of  those  who  believed  in  salvation  by  faith, 
and  is  successful.    Now,  mark  again :  in  the  city  where  I  live,  so  soon 
as  Japan  was  open,  the  very  flower  of  her  young  men  came  to  get 
education ;  they  entered  our  universities  and  our  technical  schools. 
I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  more  about  my  acquaint-     j^p^n,^ 
ance  with  them.     I  want  simply  to  say  that  in  many  ■tadtatstm 
instances  when   they  got   a  sight   of  the   Gospel,  as     p****^ 
illustrated  in  human  life,  they  began  to  be  impressed. 

I  remember  one  yoang  man  in  my  congregation  coming  into  my  study 
and  saying,  ''  I  want  to  study  Christianity,  can  you  find  me  a  tutor  T  "  I 
recommended  him  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  agreed  to  give  him  all  the  time 
he  could.  That  friend  told  me  that  from  the  time  that  young  man  sat 
down  and  opened  the  New  Testament  he  could  not  prevent  his  t„»«.^ 
reading ;  he  was  so  thrilled  and  astonished  at  what  he  found 
there.  He  very  soon  afterwards  became  converted  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christy  and  was  a  wonderfully  fervent  Christian.  I  remember  lus  tutor 
saying  to  me  that  one  day  he  was  profoundly  absorbed  in  his  Testament, 
and  a  very  proud  Boston  man  of  culture  came  in  and  said,  "  I  am  surprised 
that  yon  spend  your  time  over  these  Japanese.  I  believe  that  you  cannot 
make  anything  out  of  them.  The  Asiatic  mind  can  never  cope  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mind."  He  said  all  this  supposing  that  the  Japanese  could 
not  understand  it.  But  the  Japanese  said,  "  Please  tell  me,  sir,  whence  did 
Jesus  come  T  where  was  He  from  f  It  was  an  oriental  mind  through  whose 
cryBtalline  purity  and  perfection  the  light  of  the  Gospel  has  poured  upon 
the  earth."  He  recognised  that,  and  had  the  wit  to  say  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  sufficient  name  to  answer  the  challenge. 

Now,  China  had  very  much  the  same  experience.  You  know  the  Gospel 
has  been  preached  there  also.  Christianity  was  presented  there  in  the 
same  form,  and  God  forbid  that  wo  should  not  to-day  recognise  ^^ 

the  consuming  zeal,  the  magnificent  Missionary  consecration  of^ 
Francis  Xavier,  who  carried  Christianity  there  after  his  form.     But  I  do 
not  take  a  Protestant  estimate ;  I  take  the  statement  of  one  of  his  co- 
labourers,  who  says  that  within  a  year  aftor  he  had  left  the  field  every 
vestige  of  his  work  was  swept  away — nothing  remained.     What  was  the 
method  of  work?     Lifting  up  the  crucifix  before  crowds  of 
people  and  persuading  them  to  bow  down  before  it.     Taking  '^2SJo5b?** 
the  branch  of  a  tree  and  sprinkhng  water  over  the  people,  and 
making  them  Christians,  and  going  to  their  rooms  by  night,  and,  if  he 
could  by  chance,  secretly  baptising  them.     That  was  his  theory  of  making 
Christians.     But  the  Bible  was  never  presented;  and,  according  to  the 
statements  of  a  Jesuit  brother  who  accompanied  him — Robert  de  Nobili — 
his  work  was  absolutely  fi*uitless  and  did  not  abide.     But  once  more,  we 
remember  one  of  our  American  ambassadors  going  to  China,  about  the 
same  time  that  Commodore  PeiTy  went  to  Japan,  and  nego- 
tiated treaties  by  which  the  ports  of  China  were  opened.     Then     ^JjlJJSlif 
i'         Chinamen  began  to  pour  into  our  country  from  the  Pacific 

eoast^  and  they  have  been  pouring  in  ever  since.     I  am  ashamed  to  say 
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that  a  vciy  sti  eniicus  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  keep  them  out,  Tliej 
are  gcod  citizens  and  peaceable  people.  I  cannot  speak  at  a  Mienonary, 
lut  I  can  speak  cf  them  as  intimato  acquaintances. 

In  ID  J  own  church  in  the  city  of  Boston  we  have  a  Sunday  school 
of  over  one  hundred  Chinamen,  and  they  come  Sunday  after  Sunday 

chfBtm&ia  to  be  taught  the  Scriptures.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
Bocua.  during  the  last  year  to  baptise  three  of  that  number.  The 
first  man  in  that  company  who  was  converted  to  Christ  wrote  out  a 
statement  of  his  conversion  and  his  views  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
I  have  that  document  in  my  possession.  He  wrote  it  without  the 
aid  of  anybody.  In  all  the  fifty  years  during  which  that  Church  has 
been  in  existence,  we  have  never  received  a  statementof  a  conversion  ^  ; 
or  a  statement  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  so  complete  and 
explicit  and  satisfactory  as  that  which  that  Chinaman  has  written  * 

out  on  his  entering  the  Church.  Some  of  the  men  that  we  are  train- 
s«iBftni£cduing  in  the  Sunday  school  are  being  instructed  in  order  f 

■^•>>«>^n^  that  they  may  go  back  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  tiidr 
own  countrymen.  I  think  that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  Ood  is 
sending  these  people  that  He  may  make  more  rapid  and  swift  pro- 
gress by  training  great  numbers  of  Africans,  and  Chinamen,  and  ^ 
Japanese,  who  shall  go  back  from  our  civilised  countries  to  carry  the  *  / 
Gospel  to  their  own  people.  I  have  not  time  to  speak  of  our  own 
Missions  in  these  countries. 

Ycu  know  Miss  Field's  work :  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  it  is  a 
model  in  the  way  of  Mission  work.  And  I  must  just  pause  to  say  that 
HiM  Field's  d«-  ^^  illustrates  what  was  said  the  other  day  in  regard  to 
ftBMofwcaea*t  women  going  into  foreign  fields.    Very  soon  after  this  lady 

^*^  was  sent  out  she  was  labouring  at  Bankok ;  and  the  Missionary 
Board  began  to  hear  complaints  and  all  sorts  of  stories,  and  finally  it 
became  so  much  a  matter  of  difficulty  that  the  Board  had  to  inquire  what  ^ 

the  trouble  was.    When  she  came  before  the  Board  of  grave  and  reverend  i' 

gentlemen,  one  of  the  charges  was  this :  "  Miss  Field,  we  understand  you  * 

have  taken  upon  you  (that  is  the  complaint  of  the  Missionai-ies)  to  preach 
the  Gcspel;  is  that  sol"  She  replied  very  meekly  and  modestly,  "  I  will  ' 
simply  tell  ycu  what  I  do.  I  take  a  tent  and  take  a  native  woman  and 
go  cfi*  ^"^^^  ten,  cr  fifteen  miles  into  the  country,  camping  at  night,  and  in 
the  day  time  I  go  under  a  tiee  and  gather  a  little  group  of  native  women, 
and  read  the  New  Testament  and  explain  it  to  them.  That  is  all  I  do^ 
If  ycu  call  that  preaching,  I  suppcse  I  preach."  "  Well,"  said  one  of  those 
gentlemen,  rather  troubled,  for  this  was  a  serious  charge  of  the  Missionaries,  . 

*'  have  you  ever  been  ordained  to  preach  f "    And  she  replied,  with  the         .    ^ 
ntmcst  gravity  and  dignity,  ''No,  I  was  never  ordained  to  preach,  but  I        .  i  ( 
was  fcre-ordaiced."    Now  in  those  days  that  was  a  very  raui  statement,-      ^    : 
but  the  re\iscrs  have  ccme  to  her  help,  for  now  it  stands  in  the  Psalms,  ' 

**  The  Lcul  gave  the  word,  and  great  was  the  company  of  the  women  who 
l^ublishcd  it."    I  was  also  reminded  by  the  remark  of  one  of 

ditfm*     ^^^  brcthien  who  has  spoken  of  the  value  of  educated  women's 

work.     You  know  something  about  our  American  colleges  for  j 

vcmen.  You  have  heard  of  Wesley's  College.  Becently  a  young  lady 
giaduatcd  at  Va.^sar  College,  and  flie  said,  ''I  am  going  to  Japan  as  a  \. 
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Missionary."  SIio  went,  and,  slio  very  soon  beg:m  to  teach.  A  super- 
intendent of  education,  hearing  about  the  work  that  she  was  doing,  camo 
to  her  and  offered  her  a  largo  sum  of  money,  saying,  **  If  you  enter  my 
employ  and  teach  the  young  ladies  of  Japan  I  will  give  you  a  large  salary." 
She  i-eplied,  "  I  came  hei-e  not  to  teach  luit  to  proclaim  the  Gospel ;  I  can- 
not accept  your  offer."  Ho  c-ime  again  and  said,  **  I  cannot 
authorise  you  to  teach  the  Gospel,  but  if  you  will  enter  my  Sd^J^J^^.* 
employ  as  a  teacher  and  teach  morality,  science,  literature,  and 
art  to  these  young  Japanese  ladies,  1  will  allow  you  to  teach  Christianity 
secretly,  but  you  must  not  say  anything  about  it."  She  said,  ''  I  cannot 
accept  that  offer;  I  am  hero  to  proclaim  the  Loi*d  Jesus  Christ."  Ho 
wont  away,  but  he  came  back  a  third  time,  and  said,  **  If  you  will  enter 
my  employment  as  a  tcjicher  I  will  p:iy  you  this  salary,  and  it  shall  be 
an  open  and  understood  agreement,  and  pixx:laimed  as  such,  that  you 
may  teach  the  girls  morality,  science,  art,  and  Cliristianity,"  and  she 
accepted  the  offer. 

As  we  look  at  these  fields  we  are  appalled  to-day  by  the  greatness 
of  the  demands  upon  us.  There  are  two  things  we  learn  as  the  result 
of  this  century  of  jNIissions,  first,  preaching  with  alow  Two  immm  of 
resultSj  and  secondly,  viaking  haste  to  obey  the  caU  of  *^  ©w^tMy. 
Ood.  Aofiong  all  the  charming  introductions  and  the  delightful 
acquaintances  that  I  have  made  in  this  Conference,  there  was  one 
that  drew  tears  from  my  eyes.  I  do  not  know  who  he  was,  but  he  was 
simply  brother  so-and-so  from  Hermhut.  I  remember  that  there  is 
an  incident  connected  with  Hermhut  which  is  very  suggestive.  One 
morning  Count  Zinzendorff  went  to  a  brother  and  said,  "  Can  you  go 
to  Greenland  as  a  missionary?  can  you  go  to-morrow?"  And  the 
reply  was,  *•  I  will  start  to-morrow  if  the  shoemaker  has  finished  my 
shoes  that  I  ordered."  Now,  is  not  tliat  a  grouping  of  the  homely 
and  practical  with  the  sublime  ?  We  have  not  to  wait  for  our  shoes. 
If  we  have  got  our  feet  shod  with  the  Gospel  of  peace  we  are  ready 
to  go  to-morrow.     God  grant  that  our  feet  may  be  thus  shod ! 

Bev.  V.  SommerbeU,  D.D.  (American  Christian  Convention) :  In 
the  very  excellent  speech  which  you  have  heard,  the  speaker  has 
gone  over  the  ground  and  touched  upon  almost  every  point  that  I 
desired  to  remark  uix)n.  I  feel  that  I  can  very  well  get  through  all 
that  I  have  to  say  in  five  minutes.  In  the  first  place  I  wish  to 
encourage  the  ladies  in  their  devotion  to  the  work  of  our  oditotho 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  work  in  dark  ages  became  ex-  *»**•«• 
clusively  masculine.  Men  governed  it  entirely ;  and  we  had  the  dark 
ages  of  persecution,  which  was  because  it  lacked  the  motherly  and 
sisterly  element  in  it.  I  appeal  to  you,  mothers  and  sisters,  never 
let  that  phase  of  the  Church  appear  again  ;  assert  yourselves  for  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Kemember  that  the  woman  has  the  power  on 
her  head  because  of  the  angels,  and  let  no  man  remove  that  iK)wer. 
Speak  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  God  will  open  the  way  for  you. 
Oh!  how  ashamed  I  am  that  we  covered  up  that  text  quoted  by  my 
most  eloquent  brother  who  has  sat  down, — covered  it  up  for  hundreds 
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of  years,  '^  The  Lord  gave  the  word,  and  great  wai  tbo  oomnany  of  } 

the  vomen  vho  published  it.^     Why  was  that  covered  opr    And 
yet  there  may  be  a  providence  in  it.    America  itself  was  preserved  ^  J 

for  centuries  for  a  free  Church  and  Bible  religion,  saved  and  pmerved  ^  / 
until  after  the  art  of  printing  and  Bibles  became  iaiowni  and  pecqple  ^  i 
were  raised  up  to  colonise  that  ooontry.  There  ia  m  providence  of 
God ;  and  remember,  my  friends,  we  can  tmst  in  it    God  alwaya  ^* 

(MiiMa  has  a  reserve  army  that  He  can  call  upon*  Men  nsa 
itMmteM.  the  last  wing  of  their  army  and  the  last  brigade,  bnt  theie 
is  always  another  arrow  in  God's  quiver.  Let  ns  laboor  for  the  Mia- 
sionary  cause ;  let  us  realise  that  we  are  not  to  reflect  upon  Divine 
providence.  The  Church  in  its  oorrupt  state  did  mischief  in  the 
world  when  it  was  worshipping  constantly  m  poor  mortal  woman  «iid 
teaching  the  people  by  means  of  imasea. 

Here  is  my  heart  and  here  is  my  hand  to  labour  in  tfaeMissionaiy 
cause,  to  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  our  Missionaries.  And  vet  I  am 
ashamed  of  America  for  her  exclusion  of  Chinamen.    But  it  ia  not  \ 

America's  &ult.  Those  laws  excluding  the  Giinese  have  not  beon  ^ 
passed  by  those  who  are  frtte  Americans,  but  by  polifciciana.  When 
the  Chinese  are  converted  to  God  they  turn  fiom  their  old  mummeriea 
and  superstitions.  They  said,  '*  We  had  our  holy  water  and  vestal 
virgins  Ions;  before  you  wanted  to  teach  them  to  na  ;**  and  they  turn 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  to  the  Bible.  God  bless  you.  I  am 
from  America,  and  the  English  people  are  my  brothers  and  siaterSf 
zjA  I  love  them,  because  they  love  the  Bible. 

Bev.  Wilfired  Shaw  (Irish  Presbyterian  Mission,  Manchuria) :  I 
intended  to  have  said  one  or  two  things  about  two  of  the  great 
ya^Bii,  gai  dependencies  of  China  which  have  not  been  mentioned,  or 
c«^      not  more  than  mentioned ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  do  so  at  this  hour  of  the  afternoon.    The  two  parts  of  China  I  '  . 

refer  to  are  Mongolia  and  Corea,  which  are  most  interesting  fields  of  ' 

the  3Iission  work.    I  am  sorry  and  disappointed  there  are  no  repre- 
sentatives from  those  Mission-fields  to  speak  to  you.    My  work  lies  in  ^* 
Manchuria ;  but  although  I  have  not  been  much  in  Mongolia  I  know 
of  the  Missionary  work  there,as  well  as  of  the  work  in  Corea.  Missionary 
work  is  being  carried  on  in  those  two  places.    I  think  the  people  at 
home  have  very  little  idea  of  the  size  of  these  districts.     We  talk  of 
them  as  dependencies  of  China.    Manchuria,  where  I  have  been 
working,  is  about  eight  times  the  size  of  England,  and  Mongolia  is 
a  great  deal  larger.    Then  there  is  the  large  kingdom  of  Corea.    I  «>  ^« 
know  one  of  the  Missionaries  working  in  Mongolia  well,  and  a  \ 
more  truly  consecrated  and  devoted  Missionary  I  know  of  nowhere. 

Xr.GiiBMi*  ^  "^^^^"^   ^   ^^    ^^^'  J^™^«  Gilmore,  of  the  London  • 

■BMcttth*  Missionary  Society.    That  man  has  given  up  everything 
"•••"■^  that  he  took  with  him  from  home.    His  wife  died  two  / 

years  ago,  and  he  sent  his  two  children  home.    He  sold  his  house 
and  books,  and  he  now  lives  entirely  amongst  the  Mongolians ;  and 
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the  only  relic  of  his  former  days  is  his  EDglish  Bible,  and  a  kitchen 
knife  which  he  kept  to  compound  the  medicines  that  ho  dis]>ensed 
to  the  people.  He  eats  native  food,  wears  native  clothes,  and 
preaches  to  the  people  week  in  and  week  out. 

The  work  is  going  on  in  the  same  way  in  Corea.  The  Kev.  John 
Ross  could  have  told  you  all  about  the  work  there.  Years  ago,  when 
there  was  not  a  single  foreigner  in  Corea,  Mr.  Ross  had  jb.  b«m  ia 
such  an  earnest  wish  to  do  something  for  these  people  ^'"^ 
that  he  set  himself  to  work  and  studied  Gorean.  He  has  translated 
parts  of  the  Bible  into  that  language,  and  he  has  printed  thousands 
of  copies  and  distributed  them  thoughout  the  country.  The  country 
between  Corea  and  Manchuria  is  a  sort  of  no  man's  territory,  and 
there  has  been  a  perfectly  marvellous  work  of  the  Oospel  introduced 
by  Mr.  Ross  in  his  journeys.  It  spread  like  wildfire  from  valley  to 
valley ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  visit,  over  one  hundred 
people  came  for  baptism  in  one  place  alone.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  Mission  work  is  being  carried  on.  I  agree  with  the  other 
Missionaries  who  have  spoken  that  whatever  the  advanced  ideas  of 
modem  thought  may  be  at  home,  the  Aiissionaries  out  there  are 
perfectly  content  with  the  old  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Chairman :  This  country  of  Japan  does  appear  to  be  in  the 
most  critical  condition.     Now,  if  we  could  send  out  ten  thousand 
Missionaries  to  Japan  to-day,  we  should  be  only  doing  a    j,^p^ia^ 
wise  thing.    Commercial  men  sometimes  see  that  it  is  to  aritiMietB- 
their  interest  to  do  a  bold,  energetic  stroke  of  business,      *^^^ 
and  I  believe  if  ten  thousand  Missionaries  of  different  sorts  and  sects 
were  sent  out,  some  teaching  in  schools,  some  as  colporteurs,  some  as 
doctors,  some  as  preachers, — all  well  educated  and  able  to  cope  with 
the  mental  peculiarities  of  the  natives,^-it  would  be  a  wonderful 
triumph.     If  the  Gospel  is  not  sent  to  them  it  may  be  that  they 
will  turn  ofi*  into  error  in  some  other  directions.    May  Grod  stir  up 
all  our  hearts  to  see  what  we  can  do  for  Japan,  as  well  as  for  the 
great  Empire  of  China ! 

[Appendix. — ^The  following  paper,  written  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Committee  in  New  York,  was  submitted  by  a  Secretary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  As  it  could  not  be  read,  and 
is  of  much  merit,  we  place  it  in  the  Appendix. — ^Ed.] 

MISSIONS  IN  JAPAN.    A  STUDY  OP  MISSIONARY  POLITY. 

Bt  the  Rev.  Geo.  Williau  Kkox,  Tokio. 

L  The  first  period  of  Missionarj  work  in  Japan  began  in  1S59,  and  ended  at  tho 
clo«e  of  1872.    It  was  the  period  of  preparation.    In  lSo9  Japan  was 
opened  to  foreigners,  and  the  Missionary  Societies  of  the  Protestant  Optnlaf  «fth« 
Episcopal  Church,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  of  the  Reformed      ••^*^* 
(Dntch)  Church  of  the  United  States  were  ready  for  the  emergency.    These  threo 
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Charches  tent  Bcven  Missionaries  beCon  tiie  closo  of  that  yoar.  A  low  other  Misrion 
ariea  joined  them,  bat  for  tea  years  there  were  not  ten  Uisslonaries  in  the  Smplve  aft 
anj  time.    Direct  Mission  work  was  impcesible.    Tentatlfo  elbcte  were  made  and  t 

abandonecL  The  Lingnage  was  learned,  and  somethinj^  was  dona  towards  overoomlnf  ^1  i 
prejudice.  Toward  the  end  of  this  period  something  more  was  possible.  A  dis«  ^  ^i 
pensarj  was  opened,  and  did  mach  good ;  schools  were  begun,  and  UissionaiieB  | 

tau;^ht  in  GoTemment  institutions ;  a  laige  nnmbor  of  Christian  books  in  the  Chincae  } 

language  were  given  awar,  and  some  first  attempts  at  translating  the  Bible  were         ^ ! 
mofle.    During  the  first  tweWe  years  ten  persons  were  baptisod.    The  Gofomment 
VCZ5  still  hostile  to  Christianity.    STcn  after  the  restoration  of  the  Mikado  In  IMS 
the  penal  laws  against  that  "evil  sect'*  were  re-enacted.     Until  the  elose  of  this 
iH^nod  these  laws  were  rigorously  enfbroed.     In  1869  **  many  hnndrods  of  Uomaa        * 
<  atholic  Christians  were  doscly  confined  in  prisons  in  different  ports  of  the  conntiy.**      • 
In  1871  the  teacher  employed  by  a  Missionary  who  had  asked  to  be  baptised  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  on  the  25th  Nofember,  1873. 

A  few  Missionaries  were  left  in  this  great  Kmpire  for  years  with  practically  no 
reinforcement,  and  this  was  the  true  policy.  Japan  was  not  ready 
tsMffh.  £^^  Missionary  work  on  a  huge  scale.  A  laige  number  of  Missionaries 
would  haye  intensified  suspicion.  A  few  were  sent  to  prepare  the  way,  and  to  watch  ^ 
the  signs  of  the  times.  Not  all  fields  are  equally  ready,  and  so  all  hare  not  the  same 
claim  upon  the  Church.  There  is  a  ProTidence  tliat  forbids  to  go  into  Bithynia,  aa 
there  is  a  Divine  call  from  Macedonia,  and  Missions  in  onr  day  are  to  be  conducted  } 

with  a  careful  regard  to  these  promptings  of  the  Spirits  Some  fields  need  only  a  few 
men  to  watch  and  pray. 

The  work  of  these  pioneers  was  well  carried  on.    They  were  both  wise  and  bold.  ) 

Tlicj  did  not  destroy  the  future  by  undue  eagerness  in  the  present    Ther  j 

**'^^SlioL*"*'  ^^^^  content  to  serre  in  the  day  of  small  things.    They  excited  no  < 

suspicion,  but  gained  the  confidence  of  those  about  them.  Tot  they 
did  not  give  over  all  effort    It  was  here  a  little  and  there  a  little^  and  in  the  end  ^ 

mach  was  accompliihed. 

I(.  Toward  the  close  of  this  period  it  wss  eyidcnt  that  great  changes  were  about  \ 

to  take  place,  and  there  was  a  moderate  increase  in  the  number  of  / 

'^^2Jl|S!JJ.*^^iissionariefc     By  the  end  of  the  year  1872  there  were  twenty-eight  \ 

in  the  field.    In  the  same  year  a  number  of  young  men  were  baptised  in  1 

Yokohama,  and  the  first  Church  was  formed.  In  1873  the  edict  against  Christianity 
was  taken  down,  and  it  was  understood  that  religious  liberty  was  in  the  GoTcmment  j 

programme.     From  this  time  the  progress  was  rapid,  and  the  number  of  Mission-  '     '• 

aries  increased.    Year  by  rear,  as  success  came,  there  were  additions,  and  in  18S7  the        \      I 
total  number  was  t^o  hundred  and  fifty-three,  including  unmarried  women.    That,  ; 

6  -.relv,  is  sound  policy.  As  two  hundred  and  fifty-thrco  Missionaries  could  have 
fo:ind  no  room  during  the  first  period,  so  the  ten  Missionaries  would  hare  been  too 
few  in  1887.  ^Vhen  the  Macedonian  cry  comes  we  are  to  press  in.  Concentration  is 
one  of  the  great  principles  ;  when  the  enemy  is  weak  we  are  to  strike  hard.    We  can  « 

aS.rd  to  leare  some  points  companitircly  unoccupied  for  the  sake  of  a  yictory  that  'i 

sha!l  be  decisive.  '     I . 

But  these  Missionaries  were  divided  among  twenty-five  Societies,  giving  the  im-         ''  ^, 

pression  of  a  sadly  d i  vidcd  Christendom.     Here  are  every  variety  of  creed 
iwjgtitlr*    *°^  pol»*y»  ttot  only  the  great  divisions,  but  the  petty  and  secondary 

ones.  Xot  only  Methodists  and  Presbyterians,  but  five  kinds  of 
Blchodists,  and  six  bodies  claiming  the  rrcsbytcrian  and  lleformcd  names.  Three 
of  the  Societies  have  fairly  hirgo  lists  of  Missionaries,  the  A.B.C.F.M.  leading 
wi:h  forty-nine,  tirenty-onc  being  unmarried  ladies.  The  rrcsbyterian  Church  of 
America  has  thirty-Sve,  and  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  thirty-thrte.     No  \ 
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other  Uittion  reports  more  than  (iftcco,  and  sixteen  Missions  report  namhers  yarjinjif 
from  eight  to  one.    Not  even  the  largest  Mission  has  men  and  women  enough  to 
thoroughly  do  all  the  work  that  opens  before  it,  and  what  shall  we  say.  of  these  weak 
Missions  that  send  from  one  to  eight  men  into  an  Empire  ?    Think  of  the 
variety  of  work  involrcd  in  the  establishment  of  the  Church  in  Japan.     ^^^J.^  *' 
Tlie  Gospel  must  be  preached  ;  literary  work  of  various  kinds  must  be 
done  ;  a  native  ministry  must  be  trained.    An  immense  amount  of  time  and  labour 
goes  for  the  study  of  the  langua«?e  and  the  mere  machinery  of  Mission.^,  and  this  latter 
is  almost  as  onerous  in  a  small  Mission  as  in  a  large  one.    Corrcsjx)ndence  must  be 
kept  up,  finances  nee<l  constant  care,  and  even  in  small  Missions  some  one  is  almost 
constantly  on  the  sick  list  or  at  home  on  furlough.     Make  all  needful  deductions,  and 
the  available  force  for  direct  work  will  be  something  less  than  the  number  foiin.l 
a|)on  the  rc|>orts.      Kffcctive  schooU  for  boys  and  girls  are  part  of  the  necessary 
machinery  for  tlic  building  up  of  a  Christian  community,  with  a  training  school  for 
ministers.    Then  there  must  be  several  stations  occupied  if  an  impre^ion  is  to  be  made 
U|x>n  the  Empire,  and  not  merely  upon  some  (larticular  locality.    It  is  not  too  much  to 
ask  a  force  of  seventy-five  men  and  fifty  unmarried  women  for  any  Church  that  hopes  to 
make  its  impression  on  the  nation,  and  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  that  God 
gives  it.    With  such  a  force  great  things  might  be  attempted.    In  other 
words,    the   twenty-five    Missions   in  Japan  have  together  furnished goeittiMb«tt«r 
perhaps  enough  men  and  women  for  two  organisations,  were  they  wisely   ^''"'^ty 
used.    The  present  scheme  is  wasteful  and  absurd.    But  does  it  not 
come  to  the  same  thing  after  all  7     No,  any  more  than  some  companies  of  iado 
pendent  militia,  each  self-ordered,  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  an  army.     Stations 
are  inadequately  equipped  and  manned.     There  may  be  men  enough,  but  they 
belong  to  different  Societies,  and  so  cannot  help  each  other.     One  man  is  some- 
times sent  to  a  city,  and  he  is  discouraged  in  his  loneliness.    He  may  get  ill, 
and  his  work  stops  ;  he  tries  to  be  of  all  trades,   and  is  master  of  none ;  his 
school  suffers,  his  preaching  suffers,  he  feels  that  he  wastes  his  strength  and  time. 
Then,   too,   as  each   Mi&Viou  wishes  to    make    the   greatest   possible    impressicm, 
some  centres  have  more  than  their  share  of  men,  while  others  arc  comparatively 
neglected.    With  the  men  massed  under  one  organisation  a  wise  economy  of  force, 
a  wise  division  of  labour,  and  a  wise  distribution  of  men  and  means  could  be 
Btodied. 

The  remedy  for  this  disunion  has  partly  been  found.  The  Missionaries  have  d-.ne 
their  share.  In  1872  a  Union  Church  was  formed.  It  was  to  be  an  omnium  gatherHm^ 
and  proved  a  failure.  In  1877  the  Churches  of  the  Reformed  faith  and 
Presbyterian  polity  joined  in  the  *•  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. "'•'^*'^  '~**^' 
In  the  year  1887  six  of  the  twenty-five  Missionary  Societies  in  Japan  were  thus 
united.  By  the  close  of  this  year,  1888,  we  trust  a  further  union  will  bo  formed 
with  the  Churches  organised  by  the  A.B.C.F.M.  If  this  is  accomplished,  one  organisa- 
tion will  have  approximately  the  forces  of  men  and  women  needed  for  thorough  and 
effective  work.  The  force  will  occupy  seventeen  or  more  stations  well  Combiafttton  and 
placed  in  every  part  of  Japan.  Their  work  will  be  carried  by  Japanese  iti  effect, 
in  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  other  places  where  no  Foreign  Missionaries  reside. 
Five  boarding  schools  in  well-chosen  towns  will  provide  for  the  education  of  boys, 
and  two  of  the  five  will  be  well  equipped  colleges  with  faculties  of  at  least  twelve 
members  each.  Four  theological  schools,  so  sejxiratcd  by  distance  that  all  arc 
needed,  will  train  a  native  ministry.  There  will  be  a  force  of  Missionaries  who  can 
give  themselves  wholly  to  evangelistic  work,  visiting  the  country  churches,  and 
giring  help  where  it  is  needed.  We  may  expect  in  the  future  still  larger  additions  to 
the  growing  Christian  literature  than  in  the  past. 

The  four  Episcopal  Church  Societies  have  uuiied  their  forces,  thus  having  a  united 
Jwly  of  thirty-six  Missionaries,  with  the  pro«pcct  of  much  larger  results  than  tlie  past 
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has  showed.    Farther  anioaf  haro  boea  diaeanedy  wlthoat  jet  ths  wftjr  being  eter  for 
their  consummation. 

Certainly  this  p!aQ  ia  most  hopeCdl,  and  thera  Is  no  inaaperable  obslaola  to  lit 
acoomplishment  in  other  fields.    On  a  more  limited  ica*o  it  hae  profed  feaaible  elae*         ,^  J 
where,  and  its  bcnodts  are  eo  great  that  eonelderable  ineonTenieaoe  might  well  be  ' 

Gn<iurcd  in  its  behilf.    Thui,  far  the  inconvenieneee  in  Japan  have  been  Jnonmider- 
able. 

U  is,  however,  only  one  itep  towaida  the  redaction  of  Uiaeionary  waatap    Iliaaion- 

aries  may  be  tnutal  to  do  all  that  in  them  Uet  tohaaten  union,  bat  thej  eaanoi  perform 

impoasibilitics.    Ofganie  union  can  be  made  a  saooeei  onl^  when  differ* 

^'J^l^^l^    cnccs  are  not  too  great    Uemembering  how  much  bat  been  aecompliehed 

already,  we  should  not  like  to  pat  bounds  to  the  movement  In  tlie  fotare. 

But  allowing  for  prcgrcss  still,  there  are  boundaries  not  likely  to  be  obliterated  epeedl^. 

The  boards  at  home  should  take  action  in  theee  eases.    If  we  cannot  agree  to  woik 

together,  let  ns  agree  to  imitate  the  example  of  Lot  and  Abraham.     Wo  need 

not  ask  the  earth  for  ourselrcs ;  let  as  bo  content  with  the  portion  we  can  ooltivata. 

Let  that  be  the  limit,  but  let  us  all  agree  aa  to  what  cultivation  meana»     Ibea  . 

we  shall  gain  vastly  higher  notions  of  the  forces  needed,  both  of  men  and  monej.   Let  / 

us  then  be  content  to  use  our  treasare,  be  It  one  talent  or  ten.    This  Oenfereaoe  could 

not  perform  a  greater  service  than  bj  stodjing  tho  Missionarj  map,  marking  oat  the 

region  to  be  gained,  estimating  the  forces  needed,  stodjing  the  fbtoei  available,  aad 

suggesting  some  plan  by  which  the  waste  maj  be  stopped  and  eveiy  fovee  utilised. 


•  • 
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IIL  Nothing  has  been  so  remarkable  in  this  Mission  work  as  the  development  of 
the  native  ministry.  The  first  public  baptisms  were  in  1872,  and  the  first  detgymen, 
Vfttiv*  Presbyterian,  were  ordained  in  1877.  In  1887  there  were  reported  one 
Kaifton.  hundred  and  two  ordained  native  ministers  of  all  denominations,  fiizty 
of  these  were  Congrcgationalists  and  Presbyterians,  belonging  to  the  bodies  that 
expect  to  unite  during  this  year.  Almost  without  exception,  theee  sixty  men  are 
Samurai,  and  all  are  men  of  education.  They  are  educated  in  the  learning  of  their 
countrymen,  and  are  graduates  of  the  Missionary  training  schools.    Some  of  them  > 

have  read  extensively  in  theology  and  philosophy.    Most  of  them  read  English  under-  ^ 

standingly.  They  are  good  representatives  of  the  best  class  of  Japanese.  The  sixty 
include  men  of  various  degrees  of  ability  and  piety.  Some,  perhaps,  were  mistaken 
in  thinking  they  had  a  call  to  this  work,  but  such  men  are  as  few  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  as  are  their  kind  among  ministers  in  Christian  lands.  Some  of  the  men 
have  powers  of  a  high  order,  and  have  done  service  already  that  is  excelled  by  the  work 
of  no  Foreign  Missionary.  These  men  are  the  hope  of  the  future.  To  them  must  be  com- 
mitted the  work  of  evangelising  their  countrymen.    Oertain  circumstances  favoured 

this  rapid  development  of  the  clergy.    Somo  of  the  first  converts  in  1873  r 

were  young  students,  ardent,  consecrated  lovers  of  Christ  and  lovers  of 
their  country.  Like  most  men  of  their  class,  th^  intensely  desired  to 
serve  their  country,  and  unlike  most  of  their  fellows,  they  believed  they  could  best 
perform  this  service  by  preaching  Christ    The  introduction  of  the  Western  civilisation  I 

and  the  general  acceptance  of  Western  ideas  predisposed  many  of  the  most  intelligent 
students  towards  Christianity—  at  least,  there  was  no  hostility.  The  overthrow  of  the 
feudal  system  took  from  them  both  income  and  hereditary  privilege,  and  made  them 
accessible.  The  Mission  schools  from  the  fint  have  made  the  education 
tt!f-itliaaM.  ^^  ^  Christian  ministry  their  prime  object^  and  the  majority  of  their 
graduates  have  been  not  only  Christians,  but  have  entered  the  ministry.  These  men 
are  $elf -reliant,  independent,  self-rc8i)ccting ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  them  in 
IcaJiDg-strings.  And  it  is  not  attempted.  As  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  min- 
isters ihey  are  on  a  precise  equality  in  all  things  ecclesiastical  with  their  foreign 
miiistcrial  brethren.     In  the  Church,  in  Presbytery  and  Synod,  there  is  no  difference. 
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Alitsacly  they  out  rote  the  foreigners,  and  the  condact  of  Chareh  busmess  is  in  tbcir 
hands.  The  results  arc  entirely  satisfactory.  All  is  as  well  done  as  when  the  chief 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  Missionaries.  But  the  ecclesiastical  question  is  only  half, 
many  think  the  easier  half,  of  the  problem.  There  is  a  financial  question.  Patronage 
is  sometimes  more  controlling  than  presbytery  and  bishop.  The  native  clergy  com- 
plain that  ecclesiastical  equality  is  a  fiction  when  the  Mission  holds  the  purse-strings. 
The  nsnal  accusations  and  disputes  arise  when  the  natire  clergy  is  a  clergy  paid  by  the 
Missionaries.  The  charges  have  enough  truth  in  them  to  make  the  Mis- 
sionary uncomfortable,  and  relations  become  strained.  With  the  high-  "•»•■■»«*• 
spirited  Japanese  troubles  were  frequent  and  complaints  were  continual.  In  the  mean- 
while many  churches  became  self-supporting,  and  some  of  them  began  to  contributo 
to  Home  Missions.  Then  a  solution  was  found  of  the  difficulties.  Japanese  and 
Missionaries  went  into  a  partnership.  The  Missions  furnish  75  per  cent,  of  the 
money  and  the  churches  contributo  the  remainder.  The  money  is  used  as  Totod 
by  a  Board  composed  of  ten  Japanese  and  ten  foreigners.  The  difficulties  about 
patronage  vanish,  most  of  the  ill-feeling  vanishes,  the  evangelistic  service  is  improved, 
and  the  Japanese  ministers  get  a  training  that  will  prepare  them  for  the  final  and 
complete  guidance  of  the  Church  when  foreigners  witlidraw. 

In  the  report  for  18S7  fifty-eight  of  the  churches  of  these  Missions  are  pat  down  as 
■elf-supporting.  That  is  one  of  the  ends  of  good  mission  polity.  While  dependent  on 
foreign  money  we  cannot  expect  vigorous  Church  life.  Among  the  Missionaries  tbei« 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  t!ie  method  by  which  6elf-supix>rt  is  to  be  attained, 
there  is  none  about  its  great  desirability.  The  A.B.C.IT.M.  Missionaries  have  been  the 
radicals  in  this  matter,  and  have  had  greatest  success.  The  Presbyterians  have  moved 
more  slowly,  but  have  aUo  found  the  way  to  success.  The  Churches  gave  last  year 
over  $31,000  (silver),  for  Church  purposes  (Presbyterians,  818,553*83; 
Congregationalists,  812,769-33).  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  former  report  ^^•••*^» 
twenty-five  chmulics  wholly  self -supporting,  and  the  latter  report  thirty-three.  The 
Church  membership,  including  baptised  children,  is  given  as  6,859  Presbyterians,  and 
5,653  Congregationalists. 

Here  is  a  Church  that  can  be  only  Japanese.    It.  is  impossible  for  it  to  own  a 
foreign  ecclesiastical  allegiance.     The  patriotism  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  the 
Samurai,  would  forbid  that.    From  the  start  the  attempt  has  been  to 
make  the  Church  not  exotic  but  of  the  soil.    The  attempt  succeeds.    So    ^^u!£!Sf** 
far  from  the  Japanese  Church  being  subject  to  any  foreign  body,  the 
Missionaries  in  Japan  are  directly  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  native  Chnrolu     The 
Church  exercises  every  function  in  Japan  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  exercises  in 
the  United  States.    All  Mission  policy  is  shaped  to  make  this  independence  a  reality. 
The  Church  must  be  trusted,  the  ministry  must  be  prepared  for  its  work  in  the  future 
by  responsibility  now.    The  key  to  the  situation  is  the  native  ministry  and  Church. 
Any  other  policy  in  Japan  is  short-sightc;!  and  can  attain  no  lasting  success.    While 
the  converts  are  from  the  lowest  of  the  people  the  other  policy  may  answer;  but  when 
the  intelligent,  independent,  and  patriotic  classes  enter,  then  Church  foreign  de- 
pendence will  not  content  them.    It  is  better  to  lead  movements  that  are  inevitable 
than  to  be  driven  by  them. 

lY.  We  see  in  Japan  the  forces  gathered  that,  under  Gk)d,  will  give  soon  a  great 
victory.  I  do  not  know  where  there  is  another  field  that  tries  so  thoroughly  the  great 
Missionary  experiment.  It  is  in  line  with  the  great  movements  of  our 
age  with  Divine  Providence.  God  has  opened  Japan,  removed  hostile  ^''^^ 
laws  and  popular  prejudice,  and  inclined  the  people  to  listen  to  His  word.  After  Ion? 
waiting  when  the  time  was  ripe  the  Lord  inclined  Ills  people  in  Great  Britain  and 
America  to  send  Missionaries  in  large  numbers  to  teach  and  preach.  Kow,  at  last, 
enough  will  be  united  to  carry  on  this  enterprise  with  economy  and  energy.    The 
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schools  arc  in  successful  operation,  the  principal  stations  are  wdl  oneopied,  somcthinf  \ 

of  literature  has  been  prepared,  the  apparatus  for  work  is  readj. 

The  Japanese  Church  is  readj  for  its  sharo  of  work  and  responsibilitj.     The 
united  Church,  with  sixt j  ministers,  twel?e  thousand  members,  with  more  than  half  *  f  j 

its  Churches  self-supporting  and  strong  in  the  Missionary  spirit,  with  its        «,    j 
^^^^J^     patriotism,  independence,  and  its  hold  on  the  popular  life,  with  its  eon-  I 

grcgations,  scattered  alrcadj  from  Sapporo  to  Kagoshima,  will  be  a 
mighty  power  to  bring  the  Empire  to  our  Lord.  With  few  of  these  advantages  the 
first  Church  was  organised  in  1872.  The  converts  hare  doubled  every  three  .rears 
since.  With  the  blessing  of  God  why  should  not  the  ratio  hold  in  the  years  to  come  f 
Why  should  it  not  increase  as  God  has  thus  prepared  the  instruments  for  the  service  f 
If  it  holds  there  will  be  in  this  one  United  Church,  by  the  year  1900,  256,000 
members,  and  they  will  contribute  at  least  8750,003  for  the  support  of  the  Church. 
If  such  figures  stagger  faith  we  may  at  the  least  assuredly  anticipate  a  Church  with 
an  hundred  thousand  members,  self-supporting,  self-propagating,  no  longer  needing 
Foreign  Missionaries  or  foreign  money,  planted  everywhere  and  standing  as  the 
living  witness  of  the  Christ  to  its  countrymen.    Foreign  Missions  will  cease.    Thence-  / 

forth  will  be  only  the  Home  Mission  work  of  the  Japanese  Church.  ' 

The  work  began  in  1859.    The  edict  against  Christianity  was  taken  down  In  187S.  ^ 

Please  God,  the  Church  in  Japan  will  no  more  need  oar  aid  in  1900.  ' 


c 
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THE  MISSION-FIELDS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Sixth  Meeting. 

AFRICA:   NORTH  AND    WEST,    THE   NILE,    THE   NIGER. 

{Wedruaday  afUrnoony  Juru  Uth^  in  the  Large  HaU.) 

Sev.  0.  D.  Boardman,  D.D.  (Philadelphia,  U.S.A.),  in  the  absence 

of  General   Clinton  Fisk,   in  the  chair. 

Acting  Secretary,  Bev.  J.  Bachanan. 

Bev.  Principal  Cairns  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman:  I  extremely  regret,  Christian  friends,  that  my 
esteemed  countryman  General  Fisk  is  not  able  to  be  with  us  this 
afternoon.    The  Secretary  has  received  a  letter  expressing  o«Mni  nak'a 
great  regret  at  his  being  detained  by  circumstances  which     •*•«»•. 
he  could  not  foresee  nor  avoid.     It  is  only  a  few  moments  since  that  I 
received  a  dispatch  asking  me  to  preside  in  his  place.     At  first  I  felt 
that  I  must  decline  the  honour.    Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
there  was  a  reason  why  I  should  accept  this  honourable  post.     Some 
twenty-eight  years  ago  I  was  taking  a  moonlight  sail  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  and  I  heard  in  the  distance  voices  accompanied  by  a  flute. 
We  sailed  nearer  to  the  boat  whence  we  heard  the  voices.     The  com- 
pany sang  various  songs,  and  presently  they  sang  a  song  which  in 
those  days  was  a  favourite  melody  among  Christian  people.     You  can 
Imagine  my  delight  when  I  caught  the  tune,  and  found  it  was  tho 
melody  composed  for  the  funeral  of  my  own  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Uoardman  Judson.    So  that  I  stand  here  this  afternoon  as  the  repre- 
sentative, the  step-son  of  the  first  Missionary  from  the  n^^ohaimam 
United  States  to  the  East.     The  first  Mrs.  Judson  liesdMowdsdi^oa 
beneath  a  tree  at  Amherst,  and  the  second  Mrs.  Judson  in     '•^•^ 
the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  not  far  from  where  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was 
buried.  I  feel  that  there  is  a  providential  felicity  in  my  presiding  on  this 
occasion.     We  have  for  our  subject  this  afternoon  one  of  transcendent 
interest,  the  dark  continent,  standing  midway,  so  to  speak,  between 
the  old  and  the  new  worlds,  and  it  is  meet  that  the  old  world  and  the 
new  world  should  grasp  hands  this  afternoon  at  this  great  midway 
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Continent  and  seek  together  for  its  evangelistUon.    I  htYO  m«  ili6         y 

Seat  pleasure  of  presenting  to  yoa  fint  of  all  tiio  Bar.  W.  Allu,  | 

.A.,  of  the  Church  Missionarj  Society.  ,  ^  I 

Rev.  W.  Allan,  MJL  (CHS.,  from  West  Africa):  Mr.  Chainnaiiy    *'   \ 
ladies,  and  gentlemen, — VLj  salgect  is  West  Africa;  I  will  omit  I 

the  introduction  of  what  I  was  goiug  to  say,  and  just  phmge  at  OQoe       ^' 
into  the  midst  of  my  subject    I  often  hear  persons  qpealdng  of 
Missionary  work  in  West  Afinca  as  if  it  was  a  trophy  of  vietcxy  crown* 
ing  the  labours  of  the  Christian  Chnrch  in  carrying  oat  the  last      .^ 
command  of  its  Divine  Mastery  instead  of  which  it  is  a  oonspicaooB 
proof  that  hitherto  the  Church  of  Christ  has  only  been  trifling  wiUi 
coUitiM«r  the  subject  of  Missions,    West  Africa  is  still  almost  wholly 
WMtAfriM.  enveloped  in  heathen  and  Mohammedan  darkness.   Several       ^ 
religious  bodies  have  a  few  scattered  stations  alonff  the  coast|  most 
inadequately  manned,  where  the  rays  <tf  the  Gh»M  are  feeldy  shin-     / 
ing,  while  there  are  large  stietdies  of  coast^  inhamted  in  some  cases     \ 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  indnstrions  <tf  African  negroes,  iffaero  ^  > 
nothing  whatever  is  being  done  to  overthrow  the  kingdmn  <n  Satan,   ^     I 
and  to  set  up  the  banner  of  the  Gross.    And  as  for  the  interior,  it  is         > 
at  present  almost  untrodden  by  the  Missionary's  feet    When  I  qpeak 
of  West  Africa  I  mean  all  that  lies  to  the  west  of  Greenwich,  and  ten       ) 
degrees  to  the  east,  which  includes  a  district,  speaking  roughly,  of 
four  millions  of  square  miles,  and  over  fifty  millions  <tf  inhabituits ; 
and  if  heathen  and  Mohammedan  darkn^  were  indici^ed  on  that 

gigantic  map  before  you  by  black,  and  every  little  Missionary  centra 
y  a  speck  of  white  proportionate  in  size  to  the  Christianised  popala-         j 
tion,  you  would  scarcely  be  able  to  distinguish  beyond  the  playbrm  , 

anything  but  one  prevailing  colour  of  pitchy  gloom.  West  Africa, 
instead  of  being  a  ground  of  boasting,  is  for  the  most  part  lying  in 
the  very  lowest  depths  of  degradation  and  devil  worship.  West 
Africa,  like  other  portions  of  that  dark  continent,  cries  out  with 
trumpet  voice  against  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  professing  . 
Christians,  and  pleads  for  the  presence  of  the  Missionary  messengers  •  < 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  >' 

All  that  can  be  said  is  that  during  the  present  century  a  beginning  has 
heen  made,  and  much  more  effected  already  than  could  reasonably  have 

been  expected,  considering  the  comparative  insignificance  of 
^^TnT^  the  resources  available,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  task  to  be 

accomplished.    But  it  would  be  a  fanciful  dream  to  suppose 
that  more  has  been  done  than  to  show  what  may  be  expected  when  the    ^.  V 
whole  Church  of  Christ  wakes  up  to  the  duty  and  the  priiolege  of  engaging         \ 
in  Missionary  work,  and  when  tke  Lord's  people  learn  that  they  are  only 
His  stewards,  and  coa«quently  disburse  their  means  for  the  advancement 
of  His  kingdom,  instead  of  for  their  own  special  purposes.    One  thing  that 

I  learned  from  my  recent  visit  to  West  Africa  was  that  Mis- 
2jj|JU2a«it!  ^i<M^«»7  ^o^'k  is  a  much  slower  and  a  far  less  easy  task  than  ( 

mo:st  persons  realise  at  home,  and  that  to  expect  to  raise  up       \ 
in  the  course  of  a  few  short  years,  out  of  the  depths  of  pdlution  and  bar-    ' 
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baflfflii;  a  6eIf-Mipp3rting,  a  self-governing,  and  sclf-extonding  Chui-cli,  which 
Rhali  be  a  glory  to  the  Church  of  Christ  nt  Inrgc,  on  account  of  its  purity 
and  seal,  is  to  look  for  >vhat  will  only  breed  disjippointmont  and  sorrow, 
and  for  something  altogether  at  vanance  with  what  we  know  of  the  usual 
mode  of  Divine  procedure.     If  the  Creator  employed  sir  periods  of  unknown 
duration  in  fashioning  this  earth  for  the  habitation  of  man,  if  He  employe<l 
four  thousand  years  in  pi^eparing  mankind  for  the  coming  of  the  promised 
Redeemer ;  if  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  be,  according  to  His  own  showing,  its  gi*adual  develop- 
ment ;  if  it  took  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  some  seventeen  centuries  ^'^JJ^JJ^* 
after  the  first  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  to  attain  that  maturity 
which  is  indicated  by  Missionary  zeal ;  and  if  the  Epistles  and  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John  indicate  that  oven  the  Churches  which  the  Apostles  themselves 
planted  were  so  defective,  and  even  corrupt;  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  in  a 
single  generation,  or  even  in  the  second  or  third  generation  of  converts 
from  heathenism,  a  reproduction  of  that  high  moral  and  spiritual  tone 
which  even  in  our  own  privileged  and  enlightened  land  animates  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  those  who  "  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians." 
The  highest  conceivable  aim  most  undoubtedly  be  kept  steadily  in  view 
from  the  beginning,  and  every  effort  put  forth  to  secure  its  attainment, 
bat  we  must  neither  be  surprised  nor  discouraged  when  wo  find  the  laus 
of  heredity  operating,  and  the  measure  of  success  which  crowns  our  labours 
far  short  of  what  we  would  desire. 

Considering  all  these  things,  and  the  gigantic  difiiculties  which  inter- 
course  with  ungodly  white  men  has  occasioned,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that,  in  spite  of  serious  drawbacks  and  many  things  that  were  saddening, 
into  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter,  I  saw  much  to  make  me  feel  how 
grateful  those  would  be  who  sowed  the  seed  of  the  Qcspel  in 
Sierra  Leone  if  they  could  but  behold  what  may  bo  witnessed  gUj^SEi*" 
there  at  the  present  day.     A  fortuitous  concourse  of  the  most 
abject  and  degraded  beings  that  slave  dealers  could  collect,  or  humanity 
produce,  has  been  converted  in  comparatively  few  years  into  a  colony  of 
intelligent  educated  men  and  women,  professed  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  far  more  sciupulous  about  their  attendance  at  church,  and  the 
various  ordinances  of  religion,  than  professing  Christians  in  this  country. 
Indeed,   as  regards  all  the  externals  of    i-eligion,   thei-o  is    a  marked 
superiority  among  the  nominal  Christians  of  Sierra  Leone  over  those  who 
bear  the  same  namo  in  this  metropolis.     The  quiet  and  orderly 
observance  of  the  Lord's  day  is  a  remarkable  feature,  and  ^SrtnrMftt^ 
puts  Loudon  and  most  country  places  to  shame.     The  road 
from  Fourah  Bay  to  the  Cathedral  at  Free  Town,  a  distance  of  nearly  two 
miles,  is  lined  every  week  day  with  petty  traders  doing  business  in  the 
open  air  as  well  as  in  their  little  shops,   and   the  thoroughfare  itself 
blocked  with  hawkers,  puit:hasers,  and  otheis,  bearing  burdens  on  their 
heads,  whereas  on  Sunday  there  is  not  a  single  sliop  open,  and  except 
occasional  hammock  bearers,  not  a  single  person  carrying  a  load  of  any 
kind.     The  places  of  worship  are  crowded,  the  proportion  of  communicants 
is  extraordinary,  and  the  religious  contributions  of  the  people  most  extra- 
ordinary.     Family  woi'ship  is  also  very  general,  and  the  class  meetings 
and  other  Bible  classes,  held  usually  at  7  a.m.,  largely  attended.     On  one 
occasion,  when  I  droppsd  in  unexpectedly  at  such  a  meeting,  I  found 
at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  women  present,  and  about  the  same  number 
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of  men,  at  the  nine  hour  in  the  evening.  Hie  netiw  Chmfiene  as  m 
body  take  a  m-arm  interest  in  religioQe  mnttien,  and  ave  free  f ram  thoae 
^^  doctrinal  entm  which  haire  honeycombed  the  rali^kma  world 
^*^  at  home.  In  many  caaM»  when  tnuling  up  the  riven^  thej 
fet  on  foot  and  conduct  religioiis  eervioei^  aonMiimeeeven  ereeting  chordim^ 
and  gathering  together  regukr  congrqgatiopi^  irbUk  the  neaicst  naliva 
|)astor  visits  from  time  to  time  for  the  pnrpoae  ef  adminiefeering  the  HuAf 
Communion.  As  for  the  pulpit  ministiatiOBB  of  the  paaton,  cmatci^  aaa 
catecUists,  of  which  I  had  many  qiporttmitiea  of  jiid|giii&  my  only 
criticisms  were  that  they  were  too  elaborate  and  eehofauny,  and  eumetimm 
better  fitted  for  a  university  or  cathedral  polpit  than  far  the  copgifga* 
tions  to  which  they  were  addremed. 

Fussing,  however,  from  Sierra  Leone^  let  me  say  a  word  about  the 
Yoruba  Mission,  where  in  coneeqnencei  I  iafqpoee^  of  much  looa 
intercourse  with  Enrope,  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  healthier  moral 
tone  than  I  found  in  Sierra  Leone,  e^eeially  on  the 
'subject  of  polygamy.  DomestJo  daveiy  ii  the  ehief  evil 
that  has  to  be  grappled  with  and  pot  down  among  the  members  of 
the  Christian  Chorcti  in  Yoroba.  I  was  thankfol  to  find  many  traeee 
of  a  Missionary  spirit  among  the  Yomba  Christians,  sach,  for  enmple, 
as  organised  bodies  of  Missionary  district  visitors^  in  connection  with 
f  everal  congregations,  going  among  the  heathen  and  Mohammedana 
for  the  express  purpose  of  winning  them  over  to  Christianity,  and 
open  air  preaching  on  Sundays  and  week-days  among  the  Im^en, 
and  efforts  being  made  by  individuals  which  seemMi  likely  to  be 
crowned  with  success,  to  obtain  openings  for  the  Gospel  in 
neighbouring    heathen    lands.     One    case   stniek    me    as    very  ^: 

interesting.  i 

The  Church  Missionaiy  Society  has  ^ust  established  a  station  at  ( 

a  village  called  Iporu  with  a  congregation  of  over  twenty  Christian  / 

convert:?,  who  have  been  gathered  out  of  heathenism  through  the  effbrts  * 

of  an  inhabitant  now  deceased,  who  heard  the  Gospel  at  \ 

^^^fonu^  Abbeokuta,  became  converted  in  heart  and  diaracter,  and  on 

his  return  to  Iporu,  laid  himself  out  for  the  enlightenment  of 
ht5  to^*nspeop1e.  A  visit  was  paid  to  the  king  just  before  I  was  there  by 
t  wo  of  our  native  agents,  and  one  who  had  been  there  previously  asked 
him  whether  he  had  forgotten  what  he  had  said  to  him  before  on  the 
subject  of  prayer.  **  Oh !  no,"  he  said,  and  going  upon  his  knees  and  with 
liis  eyes  turned  towards  the  ground  he  repeated  the  following  prayer, 
uhich  he  had  composed  for  himself,  and  which,  though  still  a  heathen,  he 
wns  in  the  habit  of  using : — **  Oh !  Qod,  King  of  Imigs,  who  setteth  up 
one  and  humbleth  another,  hear  me  and  forgive pe  my  sins :  I  am  not  wise, 

give  me  wisdom,  order  my  footsteps  in  this  world.    There  are         «    ' 
^^*^|^|j|Jf^'those  in  the  Royal  family  who  are  older  and  wiser  and  better^  i' 

but  me  Thou  seest  fit  to  put  in  the  room  of  our  father.    Leave  ,  ' 

me  not  alone  to  rule  this  town ;  do  Thou  send  peace  and  concord  in  my  . 

da  js,  and  lead  us  in  all  our  counsels.     Establish  Thy  holy  religion  in  this 
town  in  my  dajrs,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.**    And  then  he  concluded  by  ' . 

repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Apostolic  Benediction.  I 

I  will  now  only  speak  of  Brass  and  Bonny  in  the  Niger  Mission.  x  i 
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Here  native  agency  bas  been  alone  at  work.     EaroiKjan  agency  has 
operated  for  evil  and  not  for  good.     For  several  centuries    ThtNifw 
European  traders  have  had  stations  there,  and,  as  usual  on     Wwion. 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  have  proved  a  curse  and  a  scourge,  and 
infanticide,  snake  worsliip,  cannibalism,  and  horrors  of  the  most  fearful 
kind  continued  unabated.      But  the  Crowthers  went  there  twenty 
years  ago,  father  and  son,  and  already  those  places  are  Christian 
settlements.    Infanticide  and  cannibalism  are  in  these  places  detested 
abominations.    The  worship  of  the  Iguana  is  overthrown, 
the  priest  is  a  regular  attendant  at  the  house  of  Grod,  and  '^ 

the  Iguana  itself  converted  into  an  article  of  food.  I  visited  the 
Juju  temple,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  decorated  with  twenty 
thousand  skulls  of  murdered  victims,  whose  flesh  had  been  consumed 
by  the  priests  and  people  of  Bonny,  and  I  found  it  n>tting  away,  in 
a  state  of  ruin  and  decay,  and  with  only  two  or  three  hundred  skulls 
remaining  as  ghastly  memorials  of  former  days.  I  passed  through 
the  grove  which  was  formerly  the  receptacle  of  so  many  murdered 
infants,  and  I  found  it  had  become  the  regular  highway  from  the 
town  to  the  church,  and  that  the  priest,  was  now  a  baptised 
Christian.  At  seven  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  the  sounds  of 
sacred  song  were  wafted  from  the  church  across  the  pestilential 
swamp  to  the  steamer  on  which  I  had  been  spending  the  night, 
and  testified  to  the  blessed  change  which  the  Gospel  of  Christ  had 
wrought.  At  eleven  o'clock  I  went  ashore  and  addressed  885  adult 
worshippers,  including  the  king,  the  three  former  heathen  priests, 
chiefs,  and  a  multitude  of  slaves,  and  was  thankful  to  ascertain  that 
the  work  of  conversion  was  still  going  on ;  for  in  addition  to  G48 
persons  already  baptised— of  whom  265  are  communicants —there 
are  over  seven  hundred  at  Bonny  alone  who  are  now  under  instruc- 
tion preparatory  to  baptism.  We  met  for  worship  under  difl&culty,  for 
the  church  had  been  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  a  new  one  which 
was  to  accommodate  a  congregation  of  fifteen  hundred.  Lib«r«u^ttftiM 
The  cost  of  this  church,  which  was  an  iron  church  obtained  ooaTeit^ 
from  England  at  an  expense  of  over  jS1,000,  has  been  defrayed  almost 
entirely  by  the  people  and  the  chiefs  of  this  place.  So  liberally  do 
they  contribute  that  in  the  case  of  the  new  church  recently  opened 
at  Brass,  one  chief  alone  contributed  £480  of  English  money,  besides 
costly  offerings. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  neither  on  the  one  hand  under-estimat-e  the 
task  which  God  has  given  us  to  do,  nor  exaggerate  the  victories  won, 
nor  on  the  other  hand  despond  on  account  of  the  slow  progress  we 
seem  to  be  making ;  but  in  a  spirit  of  humble  obedience  and  quiet 
confidence  persevere  in  our  work,  in  the  assured  conviction  that  in 
due  season  *'  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not." 

Eev.  J.  J.  Fuller  (B.M.S.,  from  the  Cameroons) :  Mr.  Chairman, — 
It  is  said  that  fuller's  soap  whitens,  but  I  believe  you  have  tried  to 
compete  with  fuller's  soap  in  adopting  Pears'  soap.     I  have  seen  it 
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pat  op  at  places  that  Pean^  aoap  eaa  make  the  dark-dkiniied  Afirieaa 
white,  but  if  they  were  to  try  it  on  me  it  woald  be  labour  in  faliiy 
for  they  woald  not  make  me  a  bit  whiter  than  I  am.  I  bare  great 
pleasure,  dear  friends,  in  the  few  minntes  allowed  me  to  say  one  or 
two  words  in  regard  to  this  Afrieaa  Mission.  The  first  speaker  tied 
the  ground  all  along  from  Sierra  Leone  up  to  the  Bonny  river. 
What  began  at  Sienra  Leone  and  La(3^  aiui  up  to  Abbeoknta,  is 
something  of  the  past^— that  I  know  nothing  of.  When  I  went  to 
Africa  in  the  year  1844,  after  yon  passed  Lagos,  down  the  West 
Coast  there  was  not  one  mrk  of  light  or  one  individual  person  that 
had  bent  the  knee  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Onist  Our  Missionaries  landed 
on  the  island  of  Fernando  Po  abont  the  year  184L 

I  was  told  when  I  got  to  VBrnando  Ps  a  very  tondiiag  tali,--tliat  the 
same  evening  the  Missionaries  landed  thsrs  the  people  were  enyiged  in  one 

6[  their  grand  dances.    1  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  wild        I 
^^vSitiTri  "^^"^^"tf^  ^"^  introdoesd  not  by  the  natives  bat  by  Europeans. 

There  were  Buropsans  thors^  and  they  were  su(qwssd  to  be      f 
having  a  ball.    When  the  Missioristy  landed  in  the  evening  no  one  knew    « 
him,  and  he  had  no  home  to  go  to.    However,  he  heard  of  the  danee  | 

going  on,  and  he  and  his  eolkssm  walksd  through  the  streets  of  the  Utile       «  ii 
Tillage  which  had  been  fbrmeo.    When  thsy  pit  to  the  house  they  sal        ^• 
outside  whilst  the  dancing  was  goiu  on^and  ail  thsy  did  was  to  bend  their        f 
knee«  and  piaj  toQod  that  thsir  USsion  might  be  a  suoeess  and  ablesdng.  ^' 

I  was  told  that  that  evening  two  people  came  from  that  housei  and  have 
never  returned  to  such  amussment  again.    Iheir  next  gathering  was  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Missionary,  and  n«ur  him  tell  the  story  of  redeeming 
love  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  CSirist  to  perishing  sinners.      While  tUs 
Missionary  was  speaking  oue  of  them  sat  with  her  ^yes  fixed  on  him  and 
could  scarcely  believe  the  truth  of  the  message  that  the  man  of  Qod  had        . 
brought.    When  she  heard  it^  and  heard  it  repeated,  she  asked  in  her  own        \ 
tongue,  "  Is  it  possible  that  tbia,  too,  can  be  for  me  f  **   And  the  Missionary        \ 
pointed  her  to  Christ,  and  said,  ''The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from        / 
nil  sin."    Since  that  day  that  woman  has  lived  for  forty  years  a  most  con* 
sistent  and  earnest  Christian,  and  is  doing  all  she  can  to  enlijirhten  her 
fellow-countrymen,  and  point  them  to  the  Saviour  that  died  for  her.    This, 
dear  friends,  was  the  banning  of  the  Mission  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

Four  years  after  that  Mission  was  established  at  Fernando  Pe  I  landed 
there,  young,  and  full  of  life  and  vigour,  but  never  expecting  to  see  what 
I  did  see.     Within  a  few  years  of  those  Mindonaries  arriving  God  had  \ 

richly  blessed  the  Word,  and  the  noise,  and  din,  and  the  evils  that 
were  then  carried  on  ceased  for  a  time.    We  pass  across  from  there,  and     ^.  v 
come  into  the  Oameroons  River.    The  language  is  most  bar-  || 

barous ;  there  was  no  literature^  and  the  people  believed  that 
if  they  did  learn  to  read  they  would  die  immediately.    The 
MUsionaries  have  not  only  obstacles  in  one  way,  but  in  every  way.    We         { 
could  not  get  the  children  to  attend  the  school,  and  the  men  and  women  ^ 

did  not  care  to  touch  oven  a  little  piece  of  paper.    I  have  known  the  time  | 

when  if  I  had  put  my  coat  and  hat  in  the  road,  and  torn  a  piece  of  paper         i ' 
out  of  my  pocket-book, and  put  it  on  thetop  of  my  hat^  they  would  remain 
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there  and  rot,  for  not  a  soul  would  ever  touch  them.  I  should  not  like  to 
try  it  to-day !  Wo  have  had  to  bring  their  language  into  a  written  form, 
and  to  give  them  tlie  Word  of  God  so  that  they  can  read  for  themselves. 
That  was  no  easy  task,  and  it  was  one  of  the  troubles  and  difficulties  that 
the  Missionaries  had  to  get  over.  Mr.  Saker  ha.s  completed  a  tninsl:ition 
of  the  whole  Bible  into  the  Dualla  tongue;  and  to-day  we  can  go  from 
village  to  village  and  town  to  town. 

A  few  years  ago  a  gentleman  came  to  the  Cameroons,  and  on 
entering  a  chapel  on  the  Sabbath  day  he  found  the  people  sitting 
down.  By  the  side  of  each  one  of  them  was  a  little  bundle ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  minister  came  in  these  bundles  were  all 
opened,  and  what  did  they  contain  ?  Why,  a  copy  of  ^*  <»*»»«Mf«. 
the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  tongue,  and  a  hymn-book,  from  which 
they  sang  hymns  not  only  in  their  own  language  but  in  English  as 
well.  There  they  now  worship  God,  the  congregation  gathering  with 
the  deepest  solemnity,  and  you  will  see  them  sitting  at  the  table 
of  the  Lord  commemorating  the  dying  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  Human 
sacrifice  has  been  abolished,  and  many  of  the  evils  and  customs  of 
the  country  have  been  put  a  stop  to.  When  we  compare  the  con- 
dition of  those  people  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  fifty  years  ago, 
when  they  were  sunk  in  the  deepest  depths  of  degradation  and 
barbarism,  with  their  condition  to-day,  I  think  it  is  a  cause  for  the 
greatest  thanksgiving.  God  has  done  great  things  for  us;  and 
God  intends  that  Africa,  which  has  long  had  to  bear  ood**  purpoMs 
the  burdens  and  oppressions  of  all  nations,  shall  take  '« Africa, 
her  place  among  the  children  of  men.  Brethren,  the  oppression 
und  cruelties  that  Africa  has  suffered  call  for  your  sympathies ;  and 
as  you  have  helped  in  her  ruin  in  bygone  days,  now  is  the  time  to 
try  and  lift  her  from  the  depths  into  which  she  has  been  brought. 

Eev.  T.  W.  Chambers,  DJ).  (Reformed  Church  in  America) :  Mr. 
Chairman, — After  the  glowing  and  touching  utterances  made  by 
those  gentlemen  who  have  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  work  of 
Missions  it  seems  almost  like  impertinence  for  one  who  has  never  set 
his  foot  in  a  Missionary  region  to  come  and  occupy  your  attention. 
But  it  has  been  so  ruled  by  those  who  direct  the  Conference,  and  of 
course  one  cannot  object.  The  last  remark  made  by  the  speaker 
who  preceded  me  opens  up  a  theme  of  most  interesting  reflection. 
Afidca  has  a  claim  upon  you,  and  one  which  no  other  Afma'tcUim 
field  of  Missions  has,  that  is  to  say,  its  life  blood  has  been  «p<»u». 
drained  for  centuries  by  Christian  nations.  It  is  high  time  that 
we  began  to  turn  the  scale  in  the  other  direction,  where  you  see  so 
much  oppression  and  suffering  have  been  caused,  to  introduce  light 
and  peace  and  hope. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  ever  heard  the  story  about  the 
experiment  of  Bishop  Colenso  which  was  related  a  few  years  ago  at  a 
meeting  of  Ihe  American  Board  of  Commissioners  in  America.  Bishop 
Colenso,  a  man  of  much  information  and  very  considerable  ability,  believed 
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that  it  was  necessary  to  civilise  men  before  yoa  ooold  ODnveti  tliem ;  ao  he 

obtained  a  dozeu  boys  fit>m  Zulu  families  and  had  them  bound  to  him  for  a 

number  of  years ;  and  pledging  himself  that  while  he  would 

u!d^^i^tioa  ™^'^^^''  ^^  ^*®"'  wants  and  have  them  properiy  instructed 

^    *^     'no  effort  should  be  made  to  bias  their  minds  upon  religious         '  *  ( 
questions.     TLey  came,  and  ho  performed  his  engagement;  they  made  ^ 

very  considerable  progress,  and  on  the  last  day  before  the  expiration  of  the  \  ;! 

term  be  told  them  the  engagement  under  which  they  had  oome,  reminded  i 

them  of  his  fidelity  to  it,  and  appealed  to  their  sense  of  gratitude  that  they  y 

would  remain  with  him  and  receive  that  instruction  whtdi  he  considered  ( 

of  far  more  importance  than  all  that  they  had  received.    The         '^ 
FaaorttfUs  next  morning  eveiy  man  was  gone,  and  the  onlv  gratitude 
tzpcritoot    ^]^^y  shoii-ed  yif^  to  leave  behind  the  European  oloUies  with  \ 

which  he  had  furnished  them  and  go  back  to  their  native  habits. 
It  is  said  that  the  next  day  he  walked  over  to  a  station  of  the  American 
Missionaries  and  laid  a  X50  note  on  their  bench,  and  saidi  **  Yoo  are  right^ 
and  I  was  wrong." 

It  is  the  Gospel  that  must  wake  up  a  man  to  his  true  character 
and  reveal  to  him  his  relation  to  God  and  bring  him  to  receive  the 
Tha  GMpti  tiuLo]^  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Saviour ;  and  when  that  revelation  \ 

«^raM4y.  is  effected,  when  he  is  new  bom  in  his  spirit,  he  will  be  ^   ' 

new  bom  in  his  habitSy  his  tastes,  his  character,  his  cIotheS|  every- 
thing that  appertains  to  him.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  r 
Missions  have  been  conducted ;  and  I  may  add  in  conclusion  that  one 
of  the  blessings  of  this  Conference,  which  to  me  gives  the  ereateet 
interest,  is  that  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  mutual  respect,  between 
the  various  Societies  of  different  lands  and  different  names  that  are 
engaged  in  this  work,  will  be  produced,  which  will  enable  them  to 
mass  their  efforts,  to  waste  no  labour,  to  help  each  other,  and  so  to 
join  as  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  we  may  expect  the  dark 
continent  to  be  illuminated  with  the  rays  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
from  the  east  to  the  west,  from  the  north  to  the  south. 


t 

\ 

\ 


Bev.  H.  Grattan  Ouinness :  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Christian  friends, — 
I  have  been  called  upon  at  very  short  notice  to  address  you,  but  I 
will  make  no  apology  for  the  necessary  imperfection  of  my  remarks.  J 

The  subject  before  us  this  afternoon  is  Africa :  North  and  West,  the 
Nile,  and  the  Niger.  It  is  an  enormous  subject,  and  one  to  which  it 
is  utterly  impossible  for  me  or  any  one  else  to  do  justice  in  a  few 
moments.    I  just  mention  a  solitary  fact  as  illustrating  the  size  of  ' 

this  continent  Look  at  that  map.  You  know  what  the 
^^"^•'^"^^•sizeof  Indiais,  how  vast  the  extent  from  the  Himalayas 
to  Ceylon.    Look  at  India.    Now  look  at  Africa.     Why,  you  could  !i 

put  India  into  the  Congo  region,  the  Himalayas  on  one  side  and 
CevloQ  on  the  other.  Think  of  the  extent  of  this  enormous 
continent. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  straightforward,  practical  things.     I  was  told  i 

that  General  Fisk,  who  is  connected  with  the  Fisk  University  in  # 

America,  if  not  the  founder  or  patron  of  that  noble  institution,  would    . 
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have  been  here.     He  has  not  been  able  to  come.     I  had  supposed 
that  the  importance  of  evangelising  Africa,  or  the  using  of  converted 
negroes  from  America  for  tlie  evangelisation  of  Africa,  would  have 
been  brought  before  us.     That  has  not  been  done.     I  want  to  say  a 
sentence  in  passing  about  that.     The  negroes  in  America, 
who  are  now  some  eight  millions,  and  largely  Christian-  n^jroM*  wid 
ised,  have  had,  as  you  know,  a  wonderful  history.     In  tho  -'">i«^»a  civiii. 
providence  of  God  they  were  taken  there,  you  know  how  ;       **  ^^' 
and  you  know  how   in   America   they  have   been   brought   under 
Christian   influence,   and   thousands  of  them,  not  to  say  millions, 
gathered  within  the  fold  of  Christ.     These  people  have  a  very  large 
responsibility  with  reference  to  Africa.     Some  people  talk  as  if  the 
negroes  of  America  had  to  undertake  the  evangelisation  of  the  whole 
of  Africa.     They  are  not  suited  to  evangelise  in  the  north, — amongst 
the  Arabs  and  Mohammedans,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  suited 
to  evangelise  in  the  far  south,  among  the  Kaffirs  and  the  Zulus, 
but  I  urge  that  the  best  instructed  and  most  devoted  negroes  who 
can  be  found  in  America  should  be  sent,  if  they  have  a  Missionary 
call,  to   their    own  people  in  the  more  central  parts  of  the  dark 
continent. 

I  want  to  say  a  sentence  or  two  as  to  North  Africa.  I  wish  to  intro- 
duce some  of  you  here  to  a  Mission  which  I  dare  say  you  are  not 
acquainted  with.  It  is  a  young  Mission,  but  a  very  enterprising  one.  It 
is  a  Mission  to  native  races  in  North  Africa.  I  cannot  trace  its  history. 
Mr.  George  Pearce  of  Paris,  was  led,  at  the  instigation  of 
another  Christian  brother  (who  is  here  to-day,  by  the  way),  to  ^^j£^ 

Sto  North  Africa  with  his  wife,  and  to  undei*take  to  found  a 
ission  among  the  Kabyles.  That  race  is  very  numerous ;  there  are  some 
ten  millions  of  them  in  Morocco,  in  Algiers,  in  Tripoli,  in  Tunis,  and  right 
along  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  The  Society  has  sent  Missionary  after 
Missionary,  hands  of  them,  until  at  length  it  has  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  chain  of  stations  extending  over  no  less  than  one  thousand  miles  in 
length,  and  worked  by  some  forty  Missionaries,  devoted  men  and  women, 
some  of  thc5;e  self-sustaining,  and  all,  I  believe,  suited  to  the  work.  There 
has  been  a  very  good  preliminary  work  done  there,  and  the  prospects  of 
that  Mission  are  most  encouraging. 

I  can  say  no  more  about  them  than  this.  North  Africa  is  near 
us ;  it  lies  within  some  three  and  a  half  days'  journey ;  you  can  cross 
France  in  less  than  two  days  right  down  to  the  south,  and  a  day  and 
a  half  will  take  you  across  the  Mediterranean.  North  Hotth  Afric* 
Africa  is  near  us.  What  a  call !  What  a  field  of » *•"  '"  ^o^k. 
Missionary  work !  Here  is  room  for  Christian  men,  and  women,  too, 
especially  the  latter.  How  many  of  you  here  might  do  a  glorious 
work  for  God  in  that  region  !  I  urge  upon  you  to  help  this  Mission 
by  your  prayers  and  otherwise ;  and  I  urge  upon  many  of  you  to 
give  yourselves,  if  you  can,  to  that  inviting  and  most  important 
region. 

Now,  a  word  as  regards  the  region  that  lies  immediately  to  the  south, 
feyond  the  Atlas  mountains,  those  great  mountains  on  which  I  m}'self 


hare  looked,  to  the  eoath  k  the  gnftt  EUiatmi  and  bejond  the  Bdian»  and  \ 

^  ,_^  _    extending  acicM  the  whole  of  thtttooiitiimtkk  another  i«|^  '  , 

ThtSMiaa.  ^.]^^  2g  wonderfully  pqpdona.    What  is  that  regkml    Itia  / 

rot  the  Congo  region;  the  Congo  tmm,  liea  aoath  of  thafe  again;  tfc  liea  ' 

Utwccn  the  Congo  region  and  the  SaEam,  and  what  ia  itt    It  ia  th6  tma  '  .  f 

L<.me  of  the  negro ;  it  ia  the  Soudan.    There  are  three  principal  paiia  in  ^ 

that  great  regionyWestem,  Central,  ajidEaatem  Soudan.    That  ia  Aa  home  ^ 

of  the  blacks.      Tliere  ia  Western  Scwdan,  that  ia  the  Niger  regioii;  j 

there  is  the  Eastern  Soudan,  that  ia  the  region  of  the  Upper  Nik;  so  that  %^ 

you  can  see  there  are  two  great  riven  oonnected  with  it;  and  there  k  f  i 

Central  Soudan  all  around  Lake  Oiad.    I  oannot  attempt  in  theee  law  {  \ 

moments  to  tell  you  about  the  nationa  lying  along  the  Niger.     Yoa  ,       | 

imagine,  perhaps,  some  of  you,  that  beoauae  there  k  a  good  Miwiinn  '  \ 

en  the  Lower  Niger  that  therefora  that  oonnti^  k  prc^erly  eivaiiKgelind.  ' 
My  d^  friends,  it  k  only  juat  beginning  to  be  evmngeiiaed. 

^^2j2!"  '^^  ^^8^  '^^^  ^"^  ^^'^  f^  branchea,  the  Benu*  and  the 
Quorra,  on  neither  of  iMikh  are  these  any  Miwianariea 
whatever.  Where  the  two  ri^eca  join,  oertain  Mission  atajfaonsj,  I 
believe,  have  been  founded;  but  in  the  enormous  Lake  Chad  r^gkm  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  great  region  of  the  Qnorra  on  the  oth^  nde^ 
containing  nation  after  nation,  there  k  not  one  Mksionary  at  alL  Why 
ycu  have  thera  a  whole  series  of  nations!    Study  the  great  Soudan,  J 

especiaUy  its  moral  and  spiritual  states  for  there  are  negfeeted  nationa  < 


f 
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there,  probably  one  hundred  milliona^  whoee  languagea  for  tho  most  part  i 

have  never  been  acquired.    And  in  the  whole  of  tut  region  there  k  not 
cne  solitary  Missionary. 

And  thk  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  we  are  content.  Oht 
my  friends,  we  call  oorselves  Christiana,  bat  I  tell  yoa  what  we  want; 
we  want  to  do  more  of  thk  sort  of  thing,  preach  less,  talk  len,  bat 
practise  nuHre,  and  take  ap  the  Gross.  I  believe  what  the 
work  of  Ood  wants  for  its  advancement  more  than  anything  \  \ 

else  under  heaven,  k  practical  consecration  and  whole  heartedneas. 
God  help  ns  to  remember  these  people.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of 
a  letter  which  has  lately  been  received  from  young  Mr.  Brooke,  who 
has  recently  gone  to  the  Soudan  region  with  a  young  native. 
A  ■ciituy    ^  ^^^^  *  letter  from  Mr.  Brooke  in  his  own  handwriting  '  *, 

vorkeriath*  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  falls  into  the  Congo,  } 

'^"'^     up  which  he  is  attempting  to  penetrate  in  a  canoe. 
Taking  his  fSurewell  from  that  outpost  he  describes  the  state  of 
things  around  him,  and  the  darkness  of  that  great  continent,  how 
for  hundreds  of  miles  in  certain  directions,  and  thousands  of  miles  in 
other  directions,  there  k  not  a  solitary  witness  for  Jesus  Christ.   That 
dark  continent  k  fiill  of  slavery,  fiill  of  idolatry,  full  of  blood-shed- 
ding; but  Mr.  Brooke  has  pressed  onward  in  the  name  of  Gkxi  to  0 
carry  the  light  into  that  awful  gloom.  Pray  for  him,  bear  up  hk  hands,  { 
and  do  not  let  these  men  be  without  followers.    Let  us  press  on,  press            (  ; 
on,  and  seek  to  evangelke  North  Africa,  so  near  and  so  needy — that             ' . 
great  Soudan  so  dan:,  so  long  neglected,  and  to  heal  there  and          \    j 
throughout  all  its  extent  this  open  sore  of  the  world.                                      ^  \ 
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n^  C&airmAn :  Wc  owe  to  Africa  two  debts.  The  first  great  debt 
is  that  of  reparation,  and  the  second  great  debt  is  that  of  gratitude  ; 
for  Africa  it  was  wliich  gave  an  asylum  to  our  Infant  D«btortto 
liord ;  Africa  it  was  which  gave  to  us  the  exponent  of  AiHca. 
Christology  or  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ ;  Africa  it  was  which 
gave  to  us  His  great  intellectual  and  moral  compeer  Augustine,  who 
gave  us  the  doctrine  of  men  or  anthropology.  I  will  now  call  on  the 
venerable  Bishop  Crowther. 

Bishop  Crowther,  DJ).  (C.M.S.,  of  the  Niger)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen, — I  only  stepped  in  to  hear  what  was  to  be  said  about 
other  countries  besides  my  own,  so  that  when  I  returned  home  to  my 
country  I  mi^^ht  have  learnt  something  of  how  to  conduct  our  own 
IMissionary  affairs.     But  I  have  been  very  unexpectedly  asked  to  say 
a  few  words.     Well,  Christian  friends,  much  has  been  said  which  is 
very  good  indeed.    I  myself  have  very  little  information  to  give, 
but  I  would  just  say  that  I  consider  the  best  and  most  advantageous 
way  of  working  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  is  to  educate  as  well 
as  circumstances  will  allow,  as  many  of  the  natives  as 
iwssible,  and  send  them  amongst  their  own  people  pro-   •^^^••••■^' 
claiming  the  Grospel  of  Christ.     I  say  this.  Christian  friends,  not 
from  selfish  motives,  but  in  order  to  aid  and  promote  the  progress 
of  the  great  work  which  you  have  at  heart,  and  for  which  you  have 
been  labouring  for  many  years.    I  have  been  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  Missionaries  that  have  been  sent  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
Many  years  ago  I  attended  many  of  their  meetings.    I  was  brought 
to  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  with  many  others  who  spoke  various 
languages.     Now,  one  of  the  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  your 
IMissionaries'  success  in  their  work  amongst  the  negro  race  has  been 
the  difficulty  of  learning  their  languages.    They  did  thesuBraitj^fth* 
best  they  could,  but  this  portion  of  their  work  was  very    imoh^ 
tedious.    The  translation  into  the  native  languages  takes  years  to 
accomplish.     I  have  witnessed  this  in  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone, 
and  in  connection  with,  for  instance,  the  translation  of  the  Cameroon 
and  Calabar  languages.     I  am  quite  aware  of  the  labour  which  this 
caused  to  those  excellent  men,  both  of  the  Baptist  and  Presbyterian 
Missions,  to  be  able  to  accomplish  such  a  great  undertaking.     I  was 
bom,  my  dear  friends,  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  was  carried  away 
into  slavery  and  liberated  in  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone.    When  I 
was  appointed  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  to  go  into  my  own 
country  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did.    I  commenced  at  once  translating 
the  Word   into  my   own  language,  and  now  the  pastors  who  are 
labouring  under  me,   besides  my  own  son,  are  carrying  on   the 
translation  not  only  into  my  own  language  but  into  five  or  six  more, 
and  these  the  people  are  being  taught  at  the  present  time. 

I  wu'h  paiticularly  to  tell  you  what  the  converts  at  Bonny  do.  You 
have  already  heard  what  kind  of  people  they  were,  and  what  were  their 
religion  and  habits  before  Christianity  was  brought  there.     Now  wheo 
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oome  men  who  have  been  in  India  and  Africa  have  said  with  regard 
%^  Xiiuonanett, ''  What  are  they  doing  f  They  are  doing  nothing."  But 
1  have  a  different  story  to  tell  you.  I  had  the  honour  of  presiding  over 
%«iieting  of  the  Bible  Society  at  Lagos,  where  t\velve  hundred  African 
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tboT  hccume  diristians  they  went  into  tlie  aiarlcet^  to  the  interior^  mm 
tifiv  or  one  hundred  miles  beyond,  where  neither  Bnkop  nor  Deaeon  had 

ever  reached.     On  the  Sunday  these  converts  put  by  their         ^^ 
^^bm^  saleable  articles^  and  then  oolwcCed  themselves  under  a  shed         ^ ' 
te  SMB7*    ^^^^  began  to  read  their  prayerwbooks,  catechisms,  ana  their 
linnun-^,  nnd  also  the  Lord's  Pk«yer.    AU  the  people  from  the  interior 
iil«v\l  nnind  them,  and  said,  **  What  an  you  doing ;  why  do  not  yon  como 
(o  bwv  our  |wlm  oil  or  what  we  have  to  seHf"     "No^"  they  said,  ••  we  . 

liMUU  from  this  book  to  remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy.**  rl 

*rbou  tlio  iHH)plo  said,  **  We  do  not  know  sndi  a  thing  as  that  ;^  and  these  / 

«H«nvort8  ivply,  **  We  have  been  tanriit  that  it  is  a  very  good  thing."    The         ^   I 
liHult  u-ouhl  bo  that  none  would  ei&er  bay  or  sell ;  themore  the  market       . ^ 
lnHMimo  Htattonarr  on  the  Sunday,  and  was  not  opened  until  the  Monday.  j 

*riiou  tlioy  Si>ld  all  their  things,  and  went  back  immediately.     And  I  may 

tell  you  these  men  do  net  adulterate  their  goods.    Bom,  or 
^^^aSL^    gin,  or  whatever  they  Ustk  to  the  market^  was  genuine,  just  i 

^"^^  ns  it  was  when  they  reoeived  it^  whereas  the  iMsathens 
i.imiimhI  (ho  bottles  and  jars,  and  poored  in  as  much  water  as  they  could  . 

iiiiiil  Mi«*y  ^^'^^  ^^'^  i^^  ^'^^^  ^""^f  coBOoq^i^tly  the  heathen  perceived 
thai  Hm*ko  |HH>ple  brought  adulterated  goods  there^  and  in  the  end  wo 
rttii|N«(l  grcw^  benefit  from  our  work^  and  our  efforts  were  crowned  with 

Wlioii  (l^e  converte  are  not  at  home  now  on  Sunday,  the  people 
niiiiiii^Hl.  whom  they  have  been  holding  service  learn  for  themselves 

^ir.pr«f«f ••<  l»o  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  so  on ; 

liH^niMiM.  and  at  this  present  moment  in  fourteen  places  we  are 
sitiidiiiK  '^'^  native  Missionaries  to  come  amongst  them  to  tiie  interior 
iNsyond  our  ntations.  It  was  the  Christian  converts  that  carried  the  word 
far  and  wide,  and  in  that  manner  we  want  to  train  up  the  ideas  of  the 
tieoplo  in  our  various  Missions.  I  hope  that  assistance  will  be  given  to 
ibeMisMonuries,  and  that  wherever  they  go,  whether  east  or  west,  they 
frill  try  to  cdacate  as  many  natives  as  possible,  to  become  teachers 
In  their  own  country. 
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gmgeon-CJeneral  Onnn  (Dublin) :  Mr.  Chairman, — I  shrink  from  ad- 
dieasing  a  meeting,  but  I  have  a  sense  of  duty  to  Qod,  and  I  oome  to-day  ( 

as  a  soldier  to  bear  testimony  to  what  has  been  said  by  my  friends  from  the  ^ 

West  Coast  of  Africa.  I  have  seen  men  die,  and  I  have  seen  men  live  meet 
self-denying  and  devoted  lives.  My  heart  was  sore  the  last 
time  I  went  to  Sierra  Leone,  to  see  the  vast  graveyard  there*  i 

It  is  well  called  the  **  white  man's  grave."    But  I  have  seen 
live  as  well  as  die,  live  with  patience,  enduring  suffering  from  climate 
piejudices  of  the  natives,  with  all  meek  humility  and  patience  beforo 
and  contented  with  the  poaition  they  are  in.    I  feel  it  my  duty  to  j 

testimony  to  these  men.    I  feel  that  they  deserve  our  sympathy  and 
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hroihers  nsseniMcd  about  mo.  I  was  (bo  only  >vbite  ronn  in  Ibo  inccting. 
We  collected  JC60  tbat  nigbt  fi-oni  tbe  native  mcmboi*s  of  tlie  Society. 
Tbat  is  one  of  (bo  fruits  of  ibe  Mission. 

Key.  H.  Orattan  Ouinness :  I  bave  asked  tbe  privilege  of  reading  to  you 
A  single  <;entencc  from  tbe  Mission -fiebl  from  one  wbo  is  rigbt  in  tbe  very 
midst  of  beatbcnism.     I  read  it  by  way  of  encouragement  to  young  men 
liei-e.     "  No  poor  words  cf  mine  can  express  tbe  wonderful  story  of  my 
experience.     I  am  among  tbe  beat  ben.     Jesus  is  witb  me.    I 
just  look  up  now  to  Him  as  Ho  stands  bere  beside  ^^t^^^^!!!^* 
consciously  near,  and  witb  tcai-s  of  decix^st  joy  and  giatitude, 
ibank  Him  for  His  gocdncFs.     His  Word  bas  become  so  precious  to  me 
in  tbesc  days,  and  prayer  seems  to  bo  just  tbe  breatb  wbicb  one  draws. 
Wonderful !  wonderful !  one  is  only  just  beginning  to  know  a  little  of 
wbat  it  will  take  eternity  to  reveal." 

Eev.  Dr.  Taylor  pronounced  the  Bencdictioni  and  tbe  proceedings 
tenninatod. 
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Edward  Bawlingii  Eiq^  in  the  chair.  ] 

Acting  Secretary,  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Baynei,  7 J  J. 

Sev.  E.  H.  Jones  offered  prajer. 

The  Acting  Secretary :  This  afternoon  we  are  going  to  devote  our* 

itrid 


selves  to  the  question  of  Missionary  work  in  Central  Africa  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  lakes  and. rivers.  We  have  foor 
speakers  in  addition  to  our  honoured  friendy  the  Chairman.  We  have 
Mr.  Stock  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Kev.  Aleiander 
Hetherwick  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Missions,  who  will  tell  ns  i- 
something  of  the  story  of  those  Lake  Missions  in  the  Victoria  and  \ 
Albert  Nyanza ;  we  have  the  Sev.  David  Charters  of  the  Congo  Mission,  K 

^^^  who  recently  went  with  Mr.  Stanley  up  the  Aruwimi,  who  \ 

TiMfFMkcn.  ^.jj  ^^j^  ^^  something  of  the  Congo  Missions;  and  we        '•  ]' 

liave  the  Eev.  Thomas  Wakefield  of  the  United  Methodist  Free      / 
Church,  who  will  tell  us  something  of  the  East  Coast  Missions. 


A 


The  Chairman ;  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  should  like  to  impress 
upon  you  the  great  importance  and  the  extreme   interest  of  the         \^ 
regions  which  we  are  about  to  visit  this  afternoon,  and  to  call  your  '^ 

attention  to  the  great  object  we  have  in  view,  and  to  impart  informa- 
tion in  respect  to  different  Missionary  fields  in  order  that  we  may  be 
encouraged  and  incited  to  greater  zeal  and  consecration.    I  do  most  || 

profoundly  hope  and  pray  that  this  object  may  be  accomplished  in         *  '; 
this  meeting.    The  lands  to  which  attention  has  to  be  called  this  \ 

afternoon  have  been  styled  '*  the  Dark  Continent."    Well  they  may  ^ 

nt'*Duk  be,  for  they  have  been  spread  over,  as  it  were,  with 
^•B^'**^''   ignorance  deep  and  dark  for  so  long  a  time.    Light  has  ^ 

sprung  up  among  them,  but  how  little  is  it  compared  with  the  dark* 
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ness  that  prevails,  and  how  dark  has  been  not  only  the  suj^crstition 
but  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  those  regions 
who  have  been  the  prey  to  heartless  slave  dealers.  Their  worst 
enemies  are  those  who  seek  to  seize  them  for  this  liorrible  purpose, 
recognising  no  right,  no  heart,  no  soul,  no  relationship  on  the  part 
of  any  of  them.  The  land  may,  therefore,  well  be  called  the  Dark 
Continent.  Much,  however,  has  been  done  to  redeem  it  from  this 
title. 

In  showing  our  sympathy  I  think  we  may  well  call  it  the 
"  martyr  land."  ilen  revered,  one  after  another,  have  given  their 
lives  up  for  that  country,  and  this  invests  the  subject  with  The  "martTr 
an  importance  to  us  which  cannot  be  underrated,  and  we  ^»»*-" 
cannot  but  listen  to  all  that  our  hearts  will  tell  us  this  afternoon,  not 
from  hearsay,  not  from  books,  but  from  the  experience  of  those  who 
themselves  have  seen  these  things.  We  cannot  but  get  great  en- 
couragement and  instruction  from  that  which  the  speakers  will  say ; 
and  I  think  that  the  proceedings  in  which  we  are  now  engaged 
will  form  a  most  important  part  of  this  great  Conference  from  which 
we  hope  to  receive  so  much  help  in  the  future.  I  trust  th.it  it  will 
not  be  a  mere  passing  impression,  but  that  it  may  be  a  lasting  one 
upon  us  all,  and  lead  us  to  greater  sacrifice  and  consecration  for  the 
great  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged.  May  God's  blessing  rest  upon 
our  efforts. 

Lord  Aberdeen  (President  of  the  Conference)  here  took  the  chair. 

The  Chairman:  I  will  now  call  upon  Air.  Stock  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  to  address  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Eugene  Stock  (Editorial  Secretary,  C.M.S.):  My  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  Christian  friends, — Why  is  it  that  a  Londoner  who 
has  never  set  foot  in  Africa  is  called  upon  to  address  such  a  meeting 
as  this  on  behalf  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society's  Missions  ? 
Because,  first  of  all,  our  great  men  lie  in  Africa ;  their  souls  are  with 
the  Lord.  Yes,  and  not  ours  only.  I  am  reminded  that  EwMoafor 
I  speak  to-day  in  the  presence  of  three  godly  honoured  epMidac. 
widows  of  Missionaries  in  Africa :  in  the  presence  of  ]\Irs.  Thompson  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society ;  of  Mrs.  Lamb,  and  Mrs.  Hannington. 
But  where  are  the  living  ones  ?  They  are  at  their  posts,  and  there- 
fore they  cannot  speak  to  you.  There  are  one  or  two  at  home, 
invalids  broken  down,  who  have  no  strength  to  speak  on  this  platform, 
and  the  lot  falls  to  me  to  speak  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  Mission. 

First  of  all  will  you  go  back  with  me  to  the  year  of  the  accession  . 
of  our  beloved  Queen,  1837.    There  is  sailing  for  Africa  in  that  year, 
sent  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  a  young  German  Missionary 
from  the  Missionary  Seminary  at  Basle  on  the  Khine,  Ludwig  Krapf. 
He  ought  to  be  as  well  known  as  Livingstone.     My  next  Luawif  Xrapf 
date  is  seven  years  later,  January  3rd,  1844.     Krapf  has  **»•  pi«ae«r. 
been  in  Abyssinia  and  the  neighbouring  countries  undergoing  all 
gorts  of  privations.     At  last  expelled  from  these  countries  he  haa 
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come  down  from  Aden  sonthwud  aemt  the  oeenn,  not  in  a  gnad 
steamer,  but  in  an  open  Arab  boat;  and  on  thafc  day,  Januaiy  Srdy 
1844,  he  lands  at  a  place  called  Mombatti  ^boat  one  handled  and 
twenty  miles  north  of  Zansibar.  He  says :  *'  There  is  the  spot  that 
I  will  settle  in."  As  he  is  maUag  inqniries  aboot  it,  native  tiadera  '  ; 
from  the  interior  tell  him  that  there  is  a  gieat  lake  fiur  amy  in  the  ) 

bmm  tf  a  fiwt  interior.    That  is  the  first  word  that  reaehes  a  Enropean         ^ 

i^«*        about  the  lakes  in  Central  Airioa.    He  settles  thoe,  and  •) 

within  six  months  after  that  he  bopns  his  work  by  dining  two  naves.         / 
There  he  lays  his  young  wife  ana  new  bom  babe.    He  writes  oomei        y  i 
''  Tell  our  friends  at  home  that  now  yon  have  a  grave  in  East  Afiica, 
and  therefore  are  summoned  to  the  conversioii  of  Africa  from  ita 
eastern  shore." 

Now  let  me  come  down  to  the  year  1856,  leaping  over  twelve  yeait. 
The  scene  is  in  London,  the  rooms  of  the  Boyal  Geogrqihiail  Society. 
A  great  map  hangs  upon  the  walls.  What  does  that  map  show?  Itis 
the  first  attempt  at  a  map  of  Central  Afirica,  dntwn  bj  Krapfs  com-  t 
panions,  Rebmann  and  Erhardt.  It  shows,  not  as  we  now  see,  three  ,  \ 
or  four  mighty  lakes,  but  one  grand,  colossal  inland  sea  stretching 
over  twelve  degrees  of  latitude.    That  was  a  mistake;  yet  these 

■■ptfth*  Missionaries  nuule  real  discoveries.  Kilima  Mjaro  was 
iitate  te  iiM.  their  discovery  which  has  inspired  one  of  the  popular 
novels  of  the  day,  and  which  is  three  thousand  feet  higher  than 
Mont  Blanc  Where  was  livinntone  all  this  time?  He  did  mot  go 
out  until  four  years  after  Krapt  It  was  afterwards,  in  consequence 
of  these  discoveries,  that  he  came  up  from  the  south  into  Cential 
Africa,  and  did  that  marvellous  work  ct  later  days.  What  happened 
through  that  map  hanging  up  in  the  room  of  the  Boyal  Geographical 
Society  in  1856  ?  The  geographical  world  was  starred.  Burton  went 
forth — Speke  and  Grant  went  forth. 

We  come  now  to  Julpr  1858,  and  we  find  Speke  standing  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Victoria  Nyansa,  the  disooveror  of  that  greatest  of 

African  lakes.    Leap  forward  again  and  you  come  to  1862. 

Vktaffii^run*-  I^ringstone  has  now  begun  his  great  journeys,  and  has  accom- 
plished many  of  them,  and  he  has  made  many  disooveries 
including  the  great  southern  lake  Nyassa.  But  come  on  to  1863.  A 
telegram  is  in  the  London  newspapers.  What  is  itf  ^The  Nile  is 
settled."  The  telegram  is  sent  from  Egypt,  hecaose  Speke  has  got  thron^^ 
the  lake  country  and  penetrated  right  nortiiward  two  thousand  miles  down  ^ 

the  Nile,  which  he  has  found  flowing  out  of  the  Yictoria  Nyanza.  *. 

1  now  come  to  the  sfnnng  of  1874.    What  do  we  have  then  f    Another 
'  telegram  in  the  London  papers:  '' Livingstone  is  really  dead,  and  his  hodv 

is  coming  home  in  one  of  the  Queen's  ships."    Tbat  I  take  it 
^^aSST^'  is  the  starting  point  of  modem  Missionary  enterprise  in  Africa. 
There  were  Hi«sions  before,  but  they  were  snuul  and  just  the 
beginning  of  things.     The  country  was  roused  now.     The  slave  trade  ^ 

should  be  grappled  with,  and  the  Gospel  should  be  planted  in  the  dark  ^ 

continent.    You  know  how  the  noble  Scotch  Churches  planted  Missions  i 

on  Lake  Nyassa.    You  know  how  a  little  later  on  a  psrty  €i  the  London 
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Hi^ionary  Society  founded  its  Mission  on  Lake  Tanganyika  and  sacnficed 
on  tho  altar  that  grait  man,  Dr.  Joseph  Mullens.  Later  on  still  our 
B-iptLst  brethren  established  two  Missions  on  the  Congo.  In  the  mean- 
while tho  Universities  Mission,  started  long  before,  w;is  beginning  to 
develop.  God  is  not  in  a  hurry,  and  the  time  comes  when  that  great 
Mission  do3s  gitsat,  noble  work  in  Eastern  Afri&o. 

I  come  now  again  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  In  the  spring  of 
1876  a  party  of  eight  go  forth  from  this  country  to  Zanzibar,  to  make 
tlieir  way  up  to  the  interior  to  the  north  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  Mtesa,  King  of  "iSiLS*"** 
Uganda,  where  Spcke  had  been  before.  There  wei*e  eight  of 
them.  How  many  of  them  are  left  to-day  f  There  is  only  one  left  in 
Africa.  Alexander  Mackay  is  there  to-day.  No  man,  I  suppose,  has 
lived  so  long  in  Africa  without  coming  home  as  he  has.  Another  is  in 
Palestine,  and  the  rest  either  dead  or  invalided. 

On  March  12th,  1882,  the  first  baptisms  of  adult  converts  in 
Uganda  took  place.  Five  men  were  brought  into  the  fold  of  Christ 
on  their  own  public  confession  of  faith.  At  the  very  time  that  they 
were  being  baptised  there  was  a  man  in  England  preparing  to  go 
forth  unknown  to  the  brethren  out  there — James  Hannington,  a 
young  clergyman   in   Sussex.      He  goes  through  many      suhop 

{)rivations  and  difficulties  on  his  journey  inland,  until  his  HaimmftoB. 
)rethren  force  him  to  return,  because  his  body  is  more  a  burden  to 
them  than  his  presence  is  a  power  to  them.  He  comes  back,  and 
then  he  goes  out  again.  In  October  1884  the  great  King  of  Uganda, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Stanley,  dies.  In  January  1885  his  successor  is  on 
the  throne,  and  the  three  boys,  now  famous  throughout  the  Christian 
world,  are  burnt  to  death  singing  praises  to  the  Master.  In  the  mean- 
while Hannington,  now  as  Bishop,  goes  into  the  interior.  At  the  very 
time  of  his  starting  from  the  coast,  a  remarkable  service  is  being 
held.  Notwithstanding  the  burning  of  the  boys  and  the  threats  of 
the  king,  you  have  in  July  1885  one  hundred  and  seventy-three 
Christian  worshippers — converts  in  Uganda — gathering  together  to 
praise  the  Lord,  and  you  have  thirty-five  well-tried  converts  sitting 
down  at  the  table  of  the  Lord.  Then  you  come  on  a  little  later  to 
October.  Hannington  has  come  to  the  very  border  of  the  kingdom. 
You  know  the  story  of  his  last  week  and  death.  The  Lord  called 
him  expressly,  not  to  be  a  great  Missionary,  but  to  lay  down  his  life 
that  his  name  might  be  an  inspiration  to  all  to  pray  and  work  for 
Africa. 

Six  months  later,  in  the  summer  of  1886,  the  storm  bursts  again, 
and  many  young  men,   both    Protestants  and    Boman     yioirat 
Catholics,  are  seized,  burnt,  and  hacked  to  pieces ;  some  p«^tttio«. 
are  banished,  and  others  compelled  to  flee. 

Coming  on  a  little  later,  you  have  another  young  man,  Bishop 
Henry  Parker.     It  was  only  last  week  that  we  received  a  full  account 
of  that  good  man*s  death.     He  and  his  brethren,  Mackay, 
Ashe,  and  Walker,  were  at  the  station  at  the  south  end  *^**^' '"'^' 
of  the  lake,  considering  what  they  should  do  to  relieve  Gordon  ix\ 
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Ugandft.  He  was  in  peril  because  the  king  md  he  vooU  not  let 
him  leave  unless  another  came  in.  It  is  decided  that  Walker  shall 
go  into  Uganda.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  he  sajs  ?  **  Some  one  most 
go  in  to  help  Gordon.  The  king  will  hold  him  mi  a  prisoDeri  and 
will  not  allow  him  to  leave  the  coontrjr ;  he  wants  one  white  man  to  *'  ) 
go  as  a  hostage,  and  I  am  ready  to  go  there  and  face  anything.'*  ) 

Hardly  is  this  arranged  before  the  great  blow  falls.    They  have  the  ( 

Lord's  Supper  together  the  Sunday  oefore  Easter,  and  they  retire  to 
rest.  Mackay  is  called  up  in  the  night  to  see  Parker,  who  is  in  a 
raging  fever ;  and  at  9.45  on  Monday  night  Parker  breathes  his  last,  ^ '  j 

and  is  buried  at  six  o'clock  the  next  morning.  That  is  the  issne  of  ^  ' 
that  good  man's  short  life.  Wehave  to  think  of  oar  beloved  brethren  "^  i 
there,  and  think  of  the  converts  in  Uganda,  with  all  the  sad  persecu* 
tion  which  they  have  to  endure,  and  the  danger  they  are  in  to-day. 

It  has  been  sugfl^ested  by  a  good  man  kmnm  to  many  here,  Mr. 
Barton  of  Cambridge,  that  there  should  be  established  a  Prayer 
APnyvrVaksUDion  for  Africa.    It  is  not  intended  for  the  CSinrch  Mis-  / 

teAMou    sionary  Society  only,  but  fixr  all  friends  of  Africa.    Will        , ' 
any  one  who  desires  to  join  write  to  Mr.  Victor  Buxton  ?    We  may  i 

ask  great  things  in  prayer.    Let  as  remember  this,*—  * 

*  Thoa  art  coming  to  a  ISog^ 
Lii|{e  petitions*'— 

we  want  them  very  large  for  Africa— 

"with  thee  bciogs 
For  His  grace  and  power  mo  sooh, 
None  can  ever  aak  too  mnoh.** 

Bev.  Professor  Drommond  (Free  Church  College,  Glasgow) :  Lord 
Aberdeen,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  have  not  the  high  honour  to  be 
a  ]^Iissionary,  but  I  gladly  respond  to  the  invitation  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
to  offer  you  a  traveller's  testimony  to  the  importance  and  success  of 
the  work  going  on  in  the  heart  of  Africa.    I  almost  wish  my  friend  < 

Mr.  Bain,  whose  place  I  take,  had  been  with  you  himself  tlus  after- 
noon. He  is  one  of  the  men  Mr.  Stock  has  spoken  of  as  being  at  their 
post  when  he  might  have  been  here.  Mr.  Bain  actually  put  his  foot 
Xr.saimu4htfOn  the  little  steamer  on  Lake  Nyassa  to  come  to  England. 

^""^  He  was  shattered  with  fever, — his  holiday  was  overdue, 
and  his  mother— a  widow — was  waiting  for  him  in  Scotland.  But  as 
the  ship  was  learing  the  shore  Mr.  Bain  turned  to  the  band  of  natives 
who  had  come  to  see  him  off, — ^an  Arab  slaver  bad  been  busy  in  Mr.  ,  ' 
Bain's  district  during  the  past  month  or  two,  and  these  poor  natives 
were  being  left  like  a  flock  in  the  wilderness  without  their  shepherd, 
— ^and  he  ordered  the  luggage  to  be  put  on  shore  again,  and  the 
boat  went  away  without  him ;  and  he  is  there  now.  That  is  the 
kind  of  stuff  the  African  Missionaries  are  made  of,  and  it  takes  such 
stuff  to  do  ^lission  work  in  Africa. 

Supposing  one  day  a  small  boat  of  strange  build,  and  propelled  by 
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plans  unknown  tx>  civilisation,  came  up  the  river  Thames,  containing 
half  a  dozen  Esquimaux — supposing  these  men  pitched  ^_^_jj 
their  skin  tents  in  Battersea  Park,  and  gave  out  that  they  '*'*^ 
had  come  to  regenerate  London  society.  Supposing  they  took  England 
generally  iu  hand  and  tried  to  reform  its  abuses,  and  above  all  tried  to 
convert  every  subject  of  the  country  to  the  God  of  the  Esquimaux, — 
that  is  very  much  the  problem  which  our  Missionaries  have  to  face  in 
Africa.  A  few  years  ago  a  small  band  sailed  up  the  Zambesi  into 
Lake  Nyassa.  They  made  their  settlement  at  Livingstonia,  and  set 
to  work  to  Christianise  the  tribes  along  that  350  miles  of  lake  coast. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  I  went  to  see  that  Mission  station,  and  I  found 
the  houses  in  perfect  order,  reminding  one  of  a  sweet  English  village. 
But  as  I  went  from  house  to  house  I  found  there  was  no  a  death  •tnokcn 
one  in  them.  The  first  house — the  clergyman's  house —  »tAtum. 
was  empty.  The  second  house  was  a  schoolhouse,  and  that  was  also 
empty.  The  blacksmith's  shop  was  empty ;  and  I  passed  from  house 
to  house,  and  there  was  no  one  in  any  of  them.  Then  a  native  came 
out  of  the  forest  and  beckoned  to  me,  and  drew  me  away  a  few  yards, 
and  there  -under  a  huge  granite  mountain  I  saw  four  or  five  mounds, 
where  lay  the  bodies  of  the  Missionaries.  There  was  not  one  of  them 
left  in  Livingstonia.  One  by  one  they  had  sickened  and  died  of  fever, 
and  the  small  remnant  had  gone  ofif  in  the  little  ship  and  planted  a 
new  station  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  up  the  lake ;  and  there,  against 
fearful  odds,  they  are  carrying  on  the  work.  You  ask  me  what  kind 
of  work  it  is.  You  can  understand  it  from  the  illustration  I  have  used 
of  the  Esquimaux.  They  cannot  preach  much  to  those  people  ;  they 
simply  have  to  go  and  live  among  them,  that  is  to  say  they  have  to 
live  as  best  they  can,  because  life  in  many  of  these  districts  is  almost 
impossible. 

I  should  like  to  ask  whether  you  all  here  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  it  is  right  to  go  on  in  Missionary  work  in  regions  where  there  is 
plainly  a  barrier  of  Gk)d  against  men  Hving  there  at  all!  I  AwtmiiMithy 
do  not  answer  that  question.  Many  a  night  I  lay  in  Africa  nsiMMtoU 
looking  at  the  stars,  asking  myself  whether  it  was  right  or  »*>*«*«••*' 
wrong.  That  question  has  haunted  me  every  day  since  I  came  from 
Afiica,  and  I  cannot  allow  the  opportunity  to  leave  me  without  taking 
the  Uberty  of  putting  the  question  to  you,  who  know  so  much  more  about 
it  than  I  do.  I  do  not  say  it  at  all  on  the  score  of  saving  a  few  men's 
lives,  but  I  say  it  on  the  ground  of  political  economy — Missionary  economy. 
I  should  ask,  until  we  have  evangelised  the  safer  portions  of  the  globo 
are  wo  quite  sure  that  we  are  right  in  sending  the  lives  of  noble  men  to 
fight  with  that  fever  which  no  man  has  yet  got  to  the  bottom  of,  and  which 
no  man  who  has  been  in  the  country  has  ever  escaped?  I  cannot  go 
on  in  the  presence  of  African  Missionaries  to  tell  you  any  of  the  details 
of  Missionary  work.  Let  me  give  you  a  fragment  from  my  own  experience. 
I  had  a  single  black  man  to  go  with  me  on  a  somewhat  lengthened 
tour  in  Tanganyika.  He  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English.  I  wanted 
someone  whom  I  could  place  confidence  in,  and  Dr.  Laws,  during  the  few 
years  that  he  had  been  working  had  succeeded  in  influencing  six  or  seven 
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lads.    He  gave  me  the  worst  of  these  lads.    I  remember  the  fint  niglit  j 

of  my  journey  after  a  long  day's  march  lying  in  the  tent  after  I  had 

thought  the  men  had  all  gone  to  bed.    Outside  the  tent  I 
wff!!?TJ!f  heard  a  strange  noise  coining  from  one  of  the  camp  fircsi  and 

I  peered  out.  The  forest  was  flooded  with  moonlight,  and  I 
saw  Muluy  the  lad  Dr.  Laws  had  given  me^  kneding  on  the  ground,  and 
around  him  was  a  little  group  of  Bandawe  men,  who  understood  his  language, 
and  he  was  having  evening  prayers  as  Dr.  Laws  had  taught  him,     I  . 

listened  and  tried  to  catch  the  accents  of  his  petitions.    Little  as  I  knew  J 

of  the  language  I  could  at  least  rake  out  tliis  petition  towards  the  close  of  \ 

the  prayer,  for  what  was  to  him  the  whole  known  earth.    He  prayed  for         ''^  i 
B:indawe,  he  prayed  for  Blantyra,  he  prayed  for  Tanganyika,  •  and  for  / 

'-  Engalandi/'  as  he  called  it.  That  proves  to  me  that  the  Mission  is  a 
genuine  thing.  This  man  was  not  what  yon  call  a  pious  oomverti  he  was 
.1  commonplace  black.    I  trusted  him  with  everything  I  had,  and  I  tested  * 

him  in  many  critical  ways,  and  on  many  adventurous  occasiaM^  hot  Hiilu'a 
character  never  broke  down. 

I  was  taught  to  believe  that  the  essential  to  a  Missionary  was 
strong  faith.  I  have  since  learned  that  it  is  more  essential  for  him 
cmaiiicatMos  tf  to  havo  great  love.     I  was  taught  out  there  that  he 

a  KiuiMuy.   needed  to  have  great  knowledge ;  I  have  learned  that  \ 

more  than  knowledge  even  is  required — personal  character.  I  have 
met  men  in  Mission-fields  in  different  parts  of  the  world  who  could 
make  zealous  addresses  at  evangelistic  meetings  at  home,  who  left 
for  their  fields  of  labour  laden  with  testimonials  from  c)iurches  and 
Sunday  schools,  but  who  became  utterly  demomlised  within  a  year's 
time  because  they  had  not  learned  that  love  was  a  greater  thing 
than  faith.  That  is  a  neglected  part  of  a  Missionary's  educatioui  it 
feems  to  me,  and  yet  it  is  a  most  essential  one.  I  would  say  that 
the  thing  to  be  certain  of  in  picking  a  man  for  such  a  field  as  Africa, 
ThM  tcraia  m  tkt^bere  the  strain  upon  a  man's  character  is  tremendous,  and 

*^»»i—»*7'  the  strain  upon  his  spiritual  life  owing  to  the  isolation  is 
even  more  tremendous,  that  we  must  be  sure  that  we  are  sending  a 
man  of  character  and  heart,  morally  sound  to  the  core,  with  a  large  and 
Inrotherly  sympathy  for  the  natives.  It  will  be  centuries  yet  before 
these  men  about  L^ke  Nyassa  can  learn  much  about  theology,  lliey 
watch  the  lives  of  men  that  we  send  there,  and  everything  that  is 
done,  every  gesticulation  and  every  action,  is  telegra])hed  over  the 
community,  and  it  makes  its  mark,  and  it  is  only  by  the  gmce  of 
God,  as  interpreted  in  the  lives  of  meUi  that  we  can  bring  these 
people  to  Christ  Jesus. 
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Bev.  David  Charters  (B.M.S.,  of  the  s.s.  Peace,  Congo  Mission) :  Mr.  J 

Chairman  and  friends, — It  has  been  remarked  by  a  foreign  writer  that  ^ 

in  the  nineteenth  century  men  had  made  a  man  out  of  the  black,  and 
that  in  the  twentieth  century  Europe  would  make  a  nation  out  of 
Thtaboiidea of  Africa.     Looking  back  for  eighty  years,  we  can  see  tho  .' 

»^»«nr.      truth  of  the  first  part  of  this  statement.     Led  by  our  , 

noble  Wilberforce,  a  band  of  men  whose  names  will  never  perish  pro* 
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car6d  tho  abolition  of  slavery.  Other  nations  followed  our  example, 
and  now  we  see  the  once  down-trodden — I  was  going  to  say  heart- 
broken— black,  the  African,  made  like  ourselves  in  the  image  of  God, 
our  brothers  in  the  flesh — free.  Can  you  or  I  ever  fathom  what 
freedom  meant  to  those  who  had  been  in  slavery  ?  It  is  a  singular 
fact — one  cannot  help  noticing  it — that  Africa  is  receiving  more 
attention  to-day  than  ever.  Britain,  France,  Germany,  National  ttrif* 
Italy,  Portugal,  are  all  deeply  interested  in  her,  and  'o'Afnc*. 
this  interest  is  on  the  increase  ;  they  are  all  anxious  to  secure  posi- 
tions in  what  are  thought  to  be  the  most  promising  parts.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Soudan,  we  might  say  that  the  whole  of  the 
dark  continent  is  no  longer  dark  and  hidden,  and  soon  we  may 
hope  that  even  the  Soudan  will  be  no  longer  unknown  to  us.  New 
states  have  been  and  are  being  formed.  Railways  are  being  pro- 
jected, commercial  men  are  looking  on  with  eager  eyes,  Africa  is 
opening  up.  She  is  about  to  become  a  nation.  The  hour  of  her 
redemption  is  drawing  nigh.  The  twentieth  century  will  see  her 
a  nation,  aye,  and  perhaps  a  leading  nation. 

As  one  thinks  of  Africa — the  names  of  those  who  have  been  active  in 
hep  deliverance  come  befoix)  us — wo  think  of  Bnice  in  Abys.*unia,  of 
Mungo  Park  on  tho  Niger,  of  MofTat,  and  Livingstone,  and  Goidon,  and 
Stanley.  Before  passing  on,  let  me  add  one  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Livingstone.  One  night,  on  board  tho  PeacCf  last  year,  we  were  talk- 
ing of  Africa  and  her  degraded  condition.  We  spoke  of  Dr.  Livingstone 
in  the  coui-so  of  the  conversation,  and  Mr.  Stanley  said,  **  If 
Dr.  Livingstone  were  alive  to-day,  I  woidd  take  all  the  £^J5?2ton* 
honours,  all  the  praise  that  men  have  showered  upon  me, — 
I  would  put  them  at  1  lis  feet,  and  say,  '  Hei-e  you  are,  old  man  ;  they  are 
all  yours.' "  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  although  Dr.  Livingstone  is 
not  here  to-day  to  speak  to  us,  his  actions,  his  ivhole  life  says,  as  he 
would  have  said  if  he  had  been  here  to-day,  **  Not  unto  me,  but  unto 
Him  who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me,  to  Him  be  all  the  praise." 
Where  is  the  man  who  can  read  of  Livingstone  without  being  touched  f 
Where  is  the  woman,  where  is  the  man,  who  can  read  the  words  in  his 
last  journals,  written  at  a  time  when  fi-iends  had  deserted  him,  when  he 
was  ill,  and  everything  seemed  to  go  against  him :  "  All  I  can  add  in 
my  loneliness  is,  may  Heaven's  rich  blessing  come  down  o'^ «,  u^  t^hmr-^ 
every  one,  American,  Englisli.  or  Turk,  who  will  help  to  heal  • 

the  open  sore  of  the  world  "  ?  And  again  :  *^  To  me  it  seems  to  be  said, 
'  If  thou  forbear  to  deliver  tliem  that  are  drawn  unto  death,  and  those 
that  are  ready  to  be  slain ;  if  thou  sayest,  Behold,  we  knew  it  not, —  doth 
not  He  that  pondereth  the  heart  consider  it  ?  and  He  that  keepeth  thy 
soul,  doth  not  He  know  it?  and  shall  He  not  render  to  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  works  ? ' "  Let  us  take  and  apply  these  words  to  ourselves,  and 
let  us  think  of  our  Saviour,  of  our  Lord,  of  His  hfe,  His  death,  and  His 
great  sympathy  and  consideration  for  us,  and  the  inexpressible  privilege 
that  wo  possess  of  working  and  doing  something  for  Him.  Surely,  nothing 
can  be  too  much  for  us  to  give  up  or  to  do. 

You  mothers  here,  have  you  lost  a  loved  one  ?     Was  their  last 
message  dear  to  you?     You  often  think  of  the  last  words  they 
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Uttered,  and  yet  yoa  tonow  not  is  ihoie  without  hope:  joa  thiak  l 

of  the  many  mansions,  yoa  think  of  the  wofds,  '^  I  go  away  to  piepaie  | 

Appeiito    A  plsice  for  yon,  bat  I  come  again  to  neeive  yoa  onto        ^  i 
-M^cn.     Myself."    You  have  been  in  the  midst  of  trial  and  difli-       ^    j 
culty ;  vrhat  was  it  that  buoyed  you  up  ?    What  was  it  that  enabled       '    i 
you  to  look  up  through  your  tears  with  a  sad  yet  thankful  heart  ?  \ 

Listen !    "  If  I  go  away  I  will  send  a  Comforter,  and  the  Comforter         < 
when  He  is  come  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  i 

Your  remembrance."   African  mothers  never  had  vour  hope,     zoa  ( 

fee  on  African  graves  the  tokens  of  the  mothers  love:  you  aee 
broken  pots;  you  see  charms;  yoa  aee  fetishes.  Do  yoa  see  that 
motlier  with  that  little  clay  pot  in  her  hand  ?  Yoa  look  inside,  and 
\ou  see  some  nicely-prepared  food.  She  is  going  to  lay  her  (Bering 
on  the  grave  of  her  loved  one,  and  thinks  that  the  dead  woahl  like  ^ 
that  fo^.  Speak  to  her  of  heaven,  of  a  resoireetion,  she  cannofc 
cnderstand  it ;  she  has  never  heard  such  news  before.    Ask  her  if  j 

she  thinks  that  God  is  good.  In  the  midst  of  her  sorrow  her  #  | 
motherly  heart  will  answer,  ^*  No^  God  is  bad ;  He  took  away  mv 
child."  There  is  a  something  in  evenr  man  that  pertains  to  God, 
that  answers  to  what  is  good  imd  Godlike.  We  see  it  in  our  fellow- 
men,  in  the  African ;  even  in  the  cannibal  love  answers  love,  and 
kindness  will  be  met  by  kindness. 

One  of  the  most  promising  and  encouraging  features  in  eus  work  in 
Africa,  is  the  simplicity  of  the  peof^e  in  the  interior.    You  try  to  strike  a 

bargain  with  them,  and  you  will  find  that  they  are  as  sharp 
'mtou  Sila^  and  perhaps  sharper  than  yon  are ;  but  in  many  other  reqwcta 

they  are  Uko  lag  children.  True  it  is  that  they  are  somewhat 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  charms ;  but  such  prejudices  are  not  nearly 
fo  strong  OS  some  imagine.  It  has  been  my  conviction  all  along, — and  stUl 
is,  and  what  I  have  seen  has  strengthened  and  deepened  that  convietkm,-— 
that  wherever  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  preached  in  sincerity, 
that  sou!s  have  been  converted  to  God,  and,  better  still,  the  lives  have 
borne  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  such  conversion.  Compare  the 
Afiic.ics  cf  the  ccast  with  the  Africans  of  the  interior.    In  the  interior  ^    | 

tre  find  wild  iinscphisticated  children  of  nature:  on  the  coast  we  have 
a  set  of  people  who  have  actjuired  the  vices  and  evils  of  the  white  men, 

Difftrtatftva  ^^'^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  virtues;  they  have  been  contaminated  by 
tkoMomthA  coming  into  contact  with  ungodly  and  unprincipled  men ;  they 
***^  have  heen  made  ten  times  worse  than  they  would  have  been 
if  left  alone.  Are  we  going  to  wait  until  the  influences  whidi  have  worked 
(uch  havoc  upon  the  coast  penetrate  into  the  interior  t  Are  we  going  to 
allow  all  that  is  low,  mean,  and  degrading  to  lead  the  van  into  the  interior 
cf  Africa,  and  then  let  the  grand  and  prions  old  Gospel  follow  in  its  train  I 
Surely  never ! 

It  is  my  privilege  this  afternoon  in  speaking  of  Africa  to  speak  more 

particularly  of  the  Congo  Missions,  and  the  possibilities  of  MiiBion  work 

in  the  Congo  Valley.    The  river  Congo  is  now  recognised  by 

TheCMfo.    iQ^iQy  ^  \^  (I^Q  highway  into  the  Soudan  and  the  interior  ot 

Central  Africa.    On  arrival  at  Bwaana,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  at 

iLc  uicuth  of  the  river  Congo^  we  changed  steamers,  and  took  passage 
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to  XTnderhill  Station,  about  a  hundred  miles  up.  Not  far  from  Underbill 
we  came  to  the  fii-st  cataract ;  and  from  this  point  right  on  to  Stanley  Pool, 
a  distanco  of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  the  liver  is  more  or 
less  impeded  by  cataracts.  I  may  hero  say  that  a  pai*ty  of  engineers  are 
busy  sui*veying  the  cataract  region;  they  are  prospecting  for  a  railway 
to  connect  the  Lower  with  the  Upper  Congo.  Following  the  Congo  fix)m 
Stanley  Pool,  we  have  a  clear  and  uninterrupted  course  of  over  one 
thousand  miles  of  waterway,  varying  in  width  from  sixteen  hundred  yards 
to  sixteen  miles,  and  extending  to  Stanley  Falls.  Following  the  afllucnts 
on  the  left  bank,  we  are  able  to  reach  as  far  south  as  five  degrees  of 
latitude.  Ascending  the  Mobangi  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  we  are 
able  almost  to  reach  five  degrees  north  latitude.  It  may  serve  to  give 
you  a  better  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  utihty  of  the  waters  of  the  Congo, 
when  I  say  that  last  year  Mr.  Stanley  and  his  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha  reached  a  point  on  tho  river  *^|J]^ig||* 
Aruwimi,  an  affluent  of  the  Congo — the  distance  from  this  point  ^^'"^ 
to  the  headquarters  of  Emin  Pasha  being  only  three  hundred  and  thirty 
miles,  as  the  crow  flies.  As  wo  think  of  the  wonderful  extent  of  country 
drained  by  this  great  river,  we  also  think  of  the  thousands  who  have  been 
so  long  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death.  To  attempt  to  tell  their 
numbers  or  position  would  simply  mean  failure. 

Some  people  give  largely  of  their  means :  they  give  willingly ;  they 
give  from  the  very  highest  motives — ^love  to  God,  love  for  souls.  I 
wonder  if  there  are  any  parents  here  who  would  ever  for  a  moment 
entertain  the  thought  of  giving  their  sons  or  daughters.  The  mother 
thinks  she  could  never  afford  to  let  her  daughter  go  to  iMiiie«itjwith 
the  dark  continent.  The  father  says,  "  My  son  has  good  p«Mt». 
prospects  in  business ;  he  will  get  on.  I  won't  let  him  go  to  Africa.** 
And  yet  that  father  and  mother  say,  "  We  are  not  our  own ;  we  are 
bought  with  a  price,  even  the  precious  blood  of  Christ." 

There  are  now  on  the  Congo  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union, 

the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  Bishop  Taylor's  Mission,  and  the 

Swedish  Mission ;  yet  there  is  room  for  many  more.    There  is  room 

in  the  interior,  where  nothing  has  been  done.    The  soil  is  smm  f«  mtn 

virgin,  and  the  people  are  as  yet  unbiassed.     Surely  we     «»«i«^ 

will  never  wait  until  they  become  hardened  in  sin,  until  they  become 

like  their  brothers  on  the  coast,  before  we  send  the  Grospel  to  them. 

Let  me  just  give  you  one  verse,  substituting  the  word  *'  sowers"  for 

the  word  "  reapers  " — 

"  Oh,  where  are  the  sowers?    Oh,  who  will  comet 
And  share  in  the  glory  of  the  harvest  home  ? 
Oh,  who  will  help  us  to  gamer  in 
The  sheaves  of  good  from  the  fields  of  sin  ?  ** 

Let  OS  consider  if  we  are  giving  our  best  to  God.     It  is  something 

worth  living  for  to  be  the  means  of  telling  those  Africans  about  our 

God,  about  our  Saviour  and  His  love. 

Sey.  Thomas  Wakefield  (United  Methodist  Free  Church  Mission,  East 
Africa):  The  Christian  Missionary  enterprise  in  Eastern  Equatorial 
Africa  can  be  traced  upward  to  an  intensely  interesting  origin,  and 
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downward  through  a  proroandly  interesting  histoiy.     Like  nuuny 
oriffiB^fEut    gr^At  enterprises,  it  owes  its  commencement,  hnmanlj 
AfricAaKiMiM.  speaking,  to  the  thought,  desire,  and  parpo8e,-HBV6r       ^ 
gntbering  force,  ever  developing, — in  the  strong  individual  mind  and     ^ 
earnest  enthusiastic  nature  of  one  man,  and  that  man  was  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Krapf.    His  name  has  long  been  before  the  world  as  that  of  one 
of  the  foremost  and  most  gifted  Missionaries  of  modem  times.    Not        \ 
only  is  he  well  known  for  his  travels  in  Africa,  and  his  valuable         ^ 
geographical  discoveries,  but  also  for  his  rare  philological  abilitieSi         j 
and  for  his  enthusiastic  Missionary  seal.    There  would  be  no  incon-      ^^ 
grujty  felt  in  closely  associating  him  in  the  great  work  of  the       f 
Christianisation  of  Africa,  with  those  two  stalw^  and  deservedly 
honoured  Missionaries  whose  name  and  fame  have  spread  throughout 
the  wide  world,  and  whose  posthumous  influence  is  to-day  a  jK^nt        - 
inspiration  to  workers  in  the  Mission-field — Robert  Moffiit  and  David 
Livingstone.  ( 

Nearly  half  a  century  ago  a  great  thought  took  possession  of  the       ^  i 
YnnT  ain.  T^^^^  of  Kpupf,  a  grcat  purpose  stirred  his  heart;  it  was  to 
^^*       stretch  a  chain  of  Mission  stations  across  Africa,  link  by 
link,  from  east  to  west.  How  long  the  conception  brooded  in  conceal- 
ment in  bis  mind  before  he  dared  to  bring  it  out  to  the  light  of  day, 
I  do  not  know.    If  anything  can  be  gathered  from  the  tone  of  his         ^ 
language  in  which  he  refers  to  this  idea  in  his  book  of  *'TraveIt| 
Researches,  and  Missionary  Labours,**  it  is  that  it  fell  tremulously 
from  his  lips,  and  that  he  revealed  it  with  great  modesty  and  with 
bated  breath,  fearing  that  it  might  be  denounced  at  once  as  unprac- 
tical, and  as  only  the  chimerical  conception  of  a  Missionary's  mind,  a 
mind  dominated  by  one  ruling  idea.    These  arc  Krapf's  words :  "  Li 
those  davs,  in  m v  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  Africa,  I  used  to  calculate        «  i 
how  many  Missionaries  and  how  much  money  would  be  required  to 
connect  Eastern  and  Western  Africa  by  a  chain  of  Missionary  stations." 
And  then  comes  a  foot-note  to  the  above  words,  showing 
'^      us  that  this  scheme  was  actually  started  by  Dr.  Krapf,  the 
ba5e  or  place  of  departure  being  Alexandria,  and  the  geographical 
direction  the  shores  of  the  Nile. 

In  1861,  I  N-isited  the  first  of  the  series  of  stations,  which  was 
called  St.  Matthew,  and  also  the  second,  which  was  called  St.  Mark, 
established,  the  one  at  Alexandria,  and  the  other  at  Cairo.  It  is 
intensely  interesting,  in  the  light  of  present-day  work  in  Africa, 
in  the  outst retchings  of  Missionary  aims  and  labour,  to  see  how 
KrapFs  great  scheme  is  not  only  being  boldly  attempted  and  realised, 
but  carried  out  with  a  vaster  amplitude  and  a  fuller  completeness 
than  even  he  had  dared  to  hope  or  expect.  The  Missionary's  heart 
KnpfsMheaM  would  be  thrilled  with  rapture,  if  he  could  only  see  how 
beiAc  rtaiited.  zealously  to-day  the  Christian  Church  is  planting  the  tree  ^ 

of  life  in  the  dark  continent,  and  in  how  many  places  it  is  already 
casting  a  friendly  and  soothing  shade  in  a  weary  land,  taking  firm 
root,  giving  promise  of  a  vigorous  life,  and  a  permanent  influence, 
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nnd  proving  that  its  "  le«aves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations."  If 
Krajlf  had  only  seen  what  we  see  to-day,  Alisfsionary  Sociotieti 
crowding  their  forces  on  the  seaboard  of  East  Africa,  and  coming 
in  by  the  Congo  on  the  west,  "  meshing "  the  central  regions  with 
their  lines  of  route,  intimjiting  to  us  that  in  the  near  future  these 
Societies  will  no  doubt  hold  in  the  very  heart,  of  Africa,  an  Inter- 
national Missionary  Congiess,  similar  to  the  one  we  are  holding  in 
London  to-day,  it  would  have  tilled  the  heart  of  the  veteran  Missionary 
with  a  devout  and  jubilant  gladness,  and  his  mouth  with  a  litany  of 
praise,  and  I  think  his  last  words  would  have  been  these  as,  like 
Livingstone,  he  died  kneeling  at  his  bedside,  in  the  act  and  attitude 
of  prayer :  "  Ix)rd,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
according  to  Thy  word  :  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation,  which 
Thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  people  :  a  light  to  lighten 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  Thy  people  Israel." 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  have  the  enviable  honour  of 
having  struck  the  first  blow  against  the  heathenism  of  East  Equatorial 
Africa,  and  Dr.  Krapf  led  the  assault.  Having  fought  the  corrupt 
Christianity  of  Abyssinia,  almost  daily  debating  with  Abyssinian 
priests,  he  left  Aden  with  his  brave  wife,  in  an  Arab  boat,  suworkia 
for  Zanzibar,  and  in  May  1844  settled  down  at  Mombasa,  ^Muikar. 
where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  great  pioneering  work  which 
has  been  so  helpful  to  his  successors,  and  which  will  long  survive 
him.  When  he  had  spent  nine  years  in  East  Africa,  in  abundant 
labours,  his  health  and  strength  broke  down,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Europe.  Though  he  made  an  attempt  during  the  follow- 
ing year  to  return  to  East  Africa,  his  health  gave  way  before  he 
reached  his  destination,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Germany, 
and  retire  from  the  foreign  field. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1S61  the  Methodist  Free  Churches,  who 
were  then  seeking  to  send  out  Missionaries  to  a  heathen  field,  applied  to 
him  for  advice  as  to  a  sphere  of  labour.    He  promptly  replied,  recommend- 
ing East  Africa,  and  volunteered  to  conduct  four  young  Missionaries,  if  our 
Churches  would  provide   them,  and  establish   them  in  East     ^tUwditt 
Africa,  the  field  so  dear  to  him  by  many  a  tie,  and  interwoven  Fne  Chtmiiet 
with  his  life  by  many  sacred  and  tender  memories.     And  so,     *j«»a. 
in  the  year  1861,  four  young  Missionaries,  of  which  the  present  speaker 
was  one,  sailed,  with  Dr.  Krapf  as  their  leader,  for  what  was  at  that  time 
to  them  an  unknown  land.     From  that  day  to  this  we  have  held  tlie 
ground,  with  those  vicissitudes  of  experience  which  are  only  too  well  known 
by  all  Missionary  Societies,  and  which  have  found  a  pathetic  record  in  the 
chronicle  of  every  Missionary  crusade. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  afterwards  our  own,  commenced 
work  in  the  first  belt  of  heathenism  and  heathen  life  immediately  behind 
the  seaboard,  and  situated  about  twelve  miles  from  the  Indian  -»  w  ^ 
Ocean,  and  consequently  close  to  the  Mohammedanism  which  *"  ^^  ****• 
covers  the  equatorial  shores  of  East  Africa.  Here  we  found  a  race  called 
the  Wa-Nyika,  divided  into  a  number  of  clans  or  tribes,  characterised  by 
simple  manners  and  fixed  habits  of  life ;  being  agricultural  in  their  pursuits, 
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the  country  had  beoome  to  them  a  pemiMient  home.  TJnmlliMnoed  bj 
Mohammedanism,  though  so  near  it^  imtoudiedp  in  faet,  bj  na^  fonin 
dement,  self-dependent  and  aelf-contaiiiod,  At  purity  and  integrity  of  too  ^/  j 
race,  ethnologically  considered,  piesented  an  inviting  field  for  Ohriatiaa 
effort.  Though,  intellectually  connderod,  the  Wa-Nyuca  are  not  amon^ 
the  highest  grade  of  African  raoeiy  they  are  by  no  means  laekung  in  oapaotj 
for  education,  or  for  the  reception  of  Divine  truth.  Some  of  tbem  are 
today  engaged  as  Christian  teadbers^  and  are  ivorking^  snbordinately,  ade 
by  side  with  the  European  Missionaiyy  hdpinghim  to  diqperse  the  ignoimiiee 
and  heathenism  of  their  f atherUoid.  At  the  llission  staUons  the  Christian 
t^abbath  has  become  as  pronounced  an  institution  as  in  Christendom^  and 

its  sacred  exercises  of  worship  and  prayer  and  Christian  teach" 
y^^  ing  are  quietly  but  fiimly  toodiing  the  mass  of  heathenism 

beyond.  Churches  and  ehapels  have  been  built  in  tbeir  midflt^ 
Sunday  sdiools  and  day  schools  ertablidied,  their  dialects  rednoed  to  writings 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  tianslated  into  the  vemacnhur,  printing  oflfees 
set  to  work,  their  country  invaded  by  the  Divine  music  and  doctrine  of 
Christian  song,  educational  and  evangelistic  agendes  working  hand  in  . 
hand  for  the  quiet  and  peaceaUe  overthrow  of  the  degraded  ud  deqpotio 
reign  of  heathenism. 

At  this  point  I  most  refer  to  another  racOi  one  which  is  con- 
spicuous for  its  pronounced  individuality,  its  importance,  and  its 
TkAOmDu.   PP^^'^'  ^  mean  the  Oallas.    Oar  Church  definitely  de-  ^ 

signed  our  occupancy  of  the  Oalla  country,  and  so  in  tiie 
year  I860 1  visited  the  southern  part  of  this  long  hidden  and  nnknoim 
land.  We  have  now  a  Mission  station  there,  on  the  river  Tana.  Wo 
have  translated  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures 
into  the  Galla  language,  and  our  Christian  Gallas  are  eagerly  rending 
them.    The  Gospel  of  St.  John  is  almost  ready  for  the  press,  and  tbo  / 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  generously  promised  to  print 
it  for  us.    In  addition  we  have  a  mass  of  material  in  our  hand  .for  » 

a  grammar  and  a  lexicon.  We  lost  at  this  station  a  devoted  Mis- 
nonary  and  his  brave  wife,  the  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Houghton.  They 
fell  together  by  the  sudden  rush  of  raiding  savages,  and  a  number  of 
our  natives  fell  at  the  same  time. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Missions  in  East  Equatorial  Africa  is  the 
way  in  which  they  have  come  into  contact  with  slavery.    A  larg^  number  / 

Hm  wintmi  ^^  runaway  slaves  have  sought  refuge  at  the  Churdi  Missionary  ^ 

nfefwfv    Society's  stations,  and  at  our  own.    Tlie  name  of  Englishmen  «1 

*'***^      has  been  a  rallying  point  for  them,  and  they  have  fled  to  our  ' 

ctations,  hoping  to  get  rid  of  their  chains.    In  some  cases  we  have  been  1 

legally  accorded  permission  to  retain  these  fugitiines,  and  in  other  instances        i  V 
the  masters  have  been  afraid  to  daim  their  lest  property.     There  are  i| 

hundreds  of  these  men  and  women  on  our  stations ;  but  many  of  them  . .  |' 

have  ccme  to  xa  as  a  warped  material,  moulded,  and  shaped,  and  twisted  |^ 

by  the  debasing  vices  of  slavery,  and  the  influence  of  their  Mohammedan  ^v 

masters.    Some  of  them  have  turned  out  well,  and  have  rewarded  us  for  j 

oor  care,  and  others  have  proved  responsive  to  our  teaching,  and  have 
ssCtled  down  as  decent  and  orderly  members  of  society  and  law-abiding  v 

citizens;  but  we  would  prefer  the  raw,  viigin  material  from  Nature's  own        ^ 
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.   ''hand — material  which  has  not  been  tampered  with  by  foreign  unfavonrablo 
influences. 

There  Is  a  yet  more  definite  phase  of  the  contact  of  ^lission  work  with 
slavery :  it  is  the  caring  for,  educating,  and  Christianising  liberated 
slaves — slaves  rescued  by  British  cruisers  from  Arab  and 
East  African  slave  vessels.  Tliese  slave  boats  have  of  ten  ^f^^^JJ,. 
been  seized  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  slaves  transferred  for  the 
time  being  to  Her  Majesty's  ships,  the  slave  boats  condemned  and  des- 
troyed. Many  years  ago  the  question  was  often  asked,  "  What  becomes 
of  the  slaves  captured  by  our  cruisers?"  And  the  question  was  not 
answered  satisfactorily.  It  was  found  that  some  of  them  wei-e  put  down 
at  the  Seychelles,  some  at  Aden,  and  others  elsewhere;  and  it  was 
remarked  that  in  many  cases  the  poor  slaves  were  worse  off  than  they 
would  have  been  had  they  remained  in  slavery.  The  Church  Missionary 
Society  were  caring  for  a  number  of  these  released  slaves  at  their  school  in 
Nasik,  India,  but  the  bulk  of  them  were,  in  a  most  pathetic  sense,  *Mike 
sheep  without  a  shepherd."  The  Church  Missionary  Society  have  founded 
a  large  freed-slave  settlement  at  Freretown,  at  which  place  they  have 
received  large  consignments  of  liberated  slaves, — men,  women,  and 
children, — and  have  domiciled  them  there.  They  feed,  clothe,  and  educate 
the  children,  and  provide  work  for  the  adults.  The  Universities'  Mission 
at  Zanzibar  commenced  its  work  on  this  plan, — this  domestic  method; 
and  so  also  the  French  Roman  Catholic  Mission ;  and  thus  have  been 
provided  for  tlie  rescued  slave,  torn  away  from  his  far-off  fatherland,  a 
resting-place  for  his  tired  foot,  an  asylum  from  the  Mohammedan  slave- 
hunter,  and,  for  his  chafed  and  wearied  spirit,  a  welcome  and  a  home. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  readers  of  Missionary  literature  how  the 
Church  Missiooary  Society  has  zealously  extended  its  operations 
to  the  regions  in  the  interior,  planting  Alission  stations  o.x.8od«t7*ft 
from  the  coast  to  the  Victoria  Lake,  and  in  Uganda  beyond.  "^^^ 
In  this  work  of  extension  they  have  lost  some  good  and  noble  men, 
— ^amongst  them  Bishop  Hannington,  whom  to  know  was  to  esteem 
and  love,  and  Bishop  Parker,  another  uncommon  and  devoted  man, 
who  bravely  took  up  the  work  of  his  massacred  predecessor.  And 
concerning  Uganda,  there  is  now  written  one  of  the  most  tender  and 

Githetic  pages  of  Missionary  history ;  there  the  Society  won  the 
ghest  results  and  the  brightest  laurels  of  the  Missionary  enter- 
prise, its  Tcll  of  martyrs ;  African  Christians,  mutilated  and  burning, 
nobly  testified,  amidst  the  fires,  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  the 
preciousness  of  Christ.  I  will  only  add  one  word :  Whatever  may  be  the 
scaffolding,  the  necessary  mechanical  machinery  erected  at  our  Mission 
stations,  let  us  see  to  it  that  all  these  are  subordinate 
and  sul^ervient  to  true  and  solid  work,  the  transmutation  •'•^•*"»« 
of  character,  the  conversion  of  heathen  men  into  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ.  In  reporting  the  progress  of  our  Mission  stations,  let  not  our 
highest  ambition  or  our  chief  concern  be  to  tabulate  numbers  or 
to  count  a  long  list  of  names,  but  let  it  be  ours  to  watch  for  the 
resurrection  of  men  out  of  their  darkness  and  impurity,  into  Him 
who  is  both  the  Light  and  life  of  men. 
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Bev.  Alezandar  Eetbervidc,  MJl  (Chorch  of  SeoUand  Mittbilp 
Blantyre,  East  Africa) :  Ixrd  Aberdeen,  ladiefl,  and  gentlemcni-— Oar 
Mission,  like  so  many  of  the  Afiricui  MinionSi  roee  oat  of  the  gmvo 
of  Livingstone  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  great  company  of  moaraen 
separated  from  around  that  tomb ;  and  thoy  looked  abont  them  lor  a 
Origin  tf    nionument  to  erect  to  his  memory.     They  remembered 
HyaiM     how  oftcu  hls   thooghts   bad   tamed  to  Lake  Kyana 
^^^''^^^    and  those  parts,  and  then  they  remembered  bow  he  had 
longed  for  an  English  Mission  and  colony  to  be  planted  on  that  lake. 
Tbey  said,  '*  Here  is  the  tmest  monument  to  erect  to  his  memoiy, 
Lere  is  Scotland's  best  monament.**    And  therefore  the  monument     .  / 
of  her  greatest  traveller  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  cities  of  this  j 

land,  bat  it  is  to  be  found  on  L^e  Nyatsa  and  the  Shiri  Hills,    Wo        / 
claim  that  English  energy  has  made  that  part  of  the  countiy  iriuit        \ 
it  is.    We  have  purchased  it  with  those  graves  that  lie  oat  in  Africa    j    / 
to-day  which  are  so  dear  to  some  of  as.    We  daim  that  large  water*     *    t 
way  to  be  our  own;  not  as  our  own,  bat  to  give  it  bade  to  Mricai  wo       /' 
ask  that  that  water  way  may  be  kept  open.    Portogal  sits  at  the       ' 
doorway  at  the  sea,  as  she  tries  to  keep  it  closed  against  English 
energy ;  but  we  ask  that  that  doorway  be  kept  open.    livingrtone 
said,  "I  have  opened  it  for  yon,  see  that  it  be  not  diut  again.* 
rortncMM  Portugal  sits  there  and  taxes  all  we  possess,  and  does 
iaAuam.    nothins  for  us.    I  ask  is  Portugal  to  shut  the  doorway 
to  Central  Africa?    (^^No.")    The  answer  is  not  here;  tbe  answer 
is  not  found  in  Africa;  the   Missionaries  cannot  answer  it;  the 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  Downing  Street. 

We  have  four  Blissions  on  Lake  Nyassa.     There  is  on  the  west  coast  ^ 

a  Mission  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,   at  Livingstonio,  of  whidi  * 

Professor  Drummond  has  spoken.    There  are  two  stations  on  * 

iSftTriiM^  the  lake  and  three  stations  on  the  hills.    Dr.  Laws  is  there,  J 

who  is  known  to  many  of  you.  It  was  this  Free  Church  Mission 
that  launched  the  fiist  English  steamer  on  Lake  Nyassa  thirteen  years  ago, 
r  Ld  that  steamer  is  there  to-day.  On  the  east  coast  of  Lake  NyassA  there 
i6  ihe  Universities  Mi^aon.  They  have  a  steamer  sailing  up  from  the  south  *  \ 
CLd  of  the  lake  to  the  north,  visiting  the  Missions,  and  day  by  day  preaeh- 
iLg  is  carried  on  from  one  village  to  another.    I  only  wish  Bifihop  Smythies  / 

were  here  to  tell  of  his  woik  and  those  ^yo  wonderful  joumejrs  of  his 
from  Nyassa  to  the  coa&t.     Five  times  has  he  travelled  over  those  un- 
known paths  simply  as  a  Chiistian  Mifsionary.    Formerly  that  road  was  f 
trodden  only  by  the  bleeding  feet  of   slaves,  but  now  that  darkness  is 
passing  away  and  light  has  come.    Then  there  is  the  Mission  of  the  Churdi          ,  \ 
of  Scotland  at  Blantyre  with  which  I  am  connected.    The  first  party  went  I 
cut  there  in  1875  to  search  out  a  suitable  station.    They  searched  the          ,^l 
whole  lake  shore,  then  climbed  the  Shirh  Hills  until  they  came  to  a 
suitable  site  among  the  hills,  and  they  said,  "  Here  is  the  place  at  last;"      ^      ) 

and  the  Mission  was  founded.     Wo  have  determined  to  keep 
^kad  MiftdoB^  ^^  these  hills,  for  it  is  amongst  the  hills  alone  that  Europeans 

can  live  and  work  in  Africa.    There  has  been  a  great' death-  i 

roll  in  African  Mi&sicns.    We  must  admire  the  self-sacrifiM  that  calls       ""  \ 
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itsan  after  man  into  tho  ranks  of  those  who  have  fallen.  Tlio  Missionaries 
\rho  go  to  Africa  go  thcro  with  their  lives  in  their  handtf.  It  is  the 
soldier's  duty  to  die,  but  it  is  the  general's  duty  to  spare  lives  as  far  as 
poesible ;  and  it  is  tho  duty  of  Missionaries  and  of  Missionary  Societies  to 
spare  lives  as  far  as  possible— lives  that  will  bo  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  regeneration  of  Africa.  In  our  Church  of  Scotland  Mission  we  have 
determined  to  keep  to  these  hills,  because  it  is  only  there  that  we  are 
able  to  live  and  work.  In  those  hills  we  have  gathered  together  a  little 
native  community  and  out  of  them  we  are  trying  to  pick  a  native  agency ; 
and  by-and-by  we  look  forward  to  laying  hands  of  ordination  upon  them, 
and  sending  them  down  to  those  plains  where  they  can  live  and  minister. 
We  feel  that  the  Missionary  of  the  future  is  not  the  Englishman  nor  the 
European,  but  the  African  himself.  We  are  trying  to  educate  the  African, 
for  if  Africa  is  to  be  regenerated  it  will  bo  by  the  African  himself.  Wliat 
you  and  I  have  to  do  is  to  put  into  his  hand  that  power  to  lift  himself  on 
to  the  platform  on  which  we  are  standing  now. 

Tliere  are  two  other  agencies  at  work  which  I  must  allu^jB  to,  for 
although  they  are  not  Missionary  in  their  operations  their  tendency  is 
towards  Mission  work.    There  was  a  trading  company  esta- 
blished by  some  merchants  in  Glasgow  a  few  years  ago  to   ^^^1^!^^*^ 
introduce  lawful  and  Christian  commerce  into  Africa.    They 
are  trading  at  the  present  time  in  ivory  chiefly,  and  we  hear  that  the 
Arab  slave-traders  are  feeUng  their  presence.      I  wish  Mr.  Bain  were 
here  to  tell  you  of  that  grand  defence  at  the  north  end  of  Nyassa,  how 
four  or  five  bravo  Englishmen  with  a   few  natives  kept  five  hundred 
slave-traders  at  bay.     Deeds  less  worthy  than  that  have  won  the  Victoria 
Crofs.    We  are  feeling  out  there  that  this  is  no  isolated  movement,  it 
was  a  movement  that  was  not  begun  at  Nyassa  but  at  Zanzibar.    Letters 
have  recently  come  from  tliose  lakes  telling  us  how  the  Arab  slave-traders 
have  made  attacks  upon  their  stations,  and  how  the  British  Consul  has 
been  seized  and  has  had  to  pay  blackmail  to  be  freed  again. 
They  make  no  complaint,  but  they  simply  ask,  "Let  these  ,it^^^S^ 
things  be  known."     We  do  not  want  Government  help  out 
there,  but  we  do  ask  that  pressure  should  be  put  on  at  the  coast,  for  it  is 
there  that  the  source  of  slave  trade  exists,  and  it  is  there  that  it  must  bo 
checked.     The  slave  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Arabs  who  are  the  subjects 
of  tho  Sultan  of  Zanzibar;  it  is  carried  on  by  tho  Portuguese,  and  the 
English  people  must  rise  up  and  ask  the  English  Government  to  put  its 
foot  down  on  that  slave  trade.     There  is  one  agency  more.     Three  Scotch 
brothers  have  staited  to  join  us  in  this  work  of  carrying  on  commercial 
enterprise  on  Christian  principles.    They  are  working  close  to  the  Blantjrre 
Mission,  planting  cofTco  and  cinchona  and  various  other  products  that  the 
country  will  grow.     I  have  seen  them  at  work,  and  I  tell  you  in  all  Africa 
there  is  no  grander  or  nobler  sight  than  the  piety  of  that  Perthshire 
home  brought  out  in  daily  life  face  to  face  with  the  great  mass  of  heathenism 
round  about  them. 

That  is  the  work  we  are  trying  to  do.     I  cannot  speak  to  you  of 
the  results.     I  could  tell  you  of  many  things ;  I  could  tell  you  of  the 
Gospel  preached,  and   of  the  little   church   founded   at  Tdi«fwork. 
Blantyre;   I   could   tell  you  of    translations,   of  native  n«tofre«uito. 
carpenters  and  native  printers  being  trained^  but  I  cannot  tell  you 
VOL.  I.  19 
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all  the  results  of  the  ^lission.  The  results  are  not  known  to  us ; 
they  are  known  only  to  God  who  one  day  will  declare  them  alL 
What  now  does  Africa  need  ?  If  Africa  were  standing  on  this 
platform  she  could  not  tell  you ;   she  does   not  know  her   needs.  '  j 

She  might  stand  here  and  say,  "  Give  us  the  things  we  want ;  give  us 
calico,  give  us  gunpowder,  give  us  all  those  articles  that  as  traders 
you  produce  in  your  country."  But  these  are  not  Africa's  real 
needs.  It  is  only  the  Missionary  who  knows  Africa's  needs.  The  ^  \ 
Missionary  knows  Africa's  needs;  and  he  says,  ''Come  and  help  us, 
give  us  of  your  best ;  give  us  of  your  noblest  and  greatest,  for  Africa  ^ 
needs  them."  / 

£ev.  Dr.  Mordock  pronounced  the  Benediction. 
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THE  MISSION-FIELDS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Eighth  MEETiNa. 

AFRICA:  SOUTIf  AND  MADAGASCAR. 

(Thursday  evening,  June  14thj  vn  the  Lower  HalL) 

Edward  Crossley,  Esq.,  Jt,'P^  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Bev.  K  H.  Jones. 

Bev.  Principal  Cairns  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  Christian  friends, — I  think  it  is  a  matter  for  great 
rongratulation  that  the  Christian  Missions  of  all  denominations,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  have  decided  to  gather  together  in  this  great 
Conference  to  strengthen  each  other's  hands  and  to  make  it  plain  to 
all  the  world  that  they  are  united  with  one  heart  and  one  mind  in 
one  great  object.  I  am  told  by  Missionaries  who  come  back  to  us 
from  distant  lands  that  there  they  do  not  feel  those  small  Tb«iiBitjabnM 
differences  that  we  think  so  much  of  here  at  home,  but  ■••4»4»tho«, 
that  the  demands  upon  their  work  are  such  as  to  draw  true  Christians 
closer  and  closer  together ;  and  it  is  for  us  here  so  to  realise  the  force 
and  the  urgency  of  the  work  that  we  may  draw  closer  and  closer 
together,  whether  we  belong  to  a  Nonconformist  body,  or  to  a  part 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  this  country,  or  to  any  other  Christian 
body,  so  that  there  may  be  no  spirit  of  exclusion — no  false  barrier 
which  has  no  substantial  existence — to  prevent  us  joining  before  the 
throne  of  God  in  one  supplication  that  His  blessing  may  rest  upon 
OS  all. 

We  are  gathered  here  this  evening  speci^iUy  to  consider  the  work 
in  Madagascar  and  in  South  Africa.  Either  of  these  fields  would  be 
enough  lor  one  Conference.  We  have  in  Madagascar  a  remarkable 
history,  which  will  be  told  you  here  from  this  platform.  And  in 
Africa  we  have  many  dark  problems  to  be  solved.  The  time  would 
fail  one  to  tell  of  such  men  as  Livingstone  and  Moffat  and  many 
others  who  have  recently  endeavoured  to  o|)en  up  the  way  into  the 
newly-discovered  country  where  those  wonderful  lakes  have  been 
found.     But  I  am  quite  sure  of  this^  that  having  set  your  hand  to 
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the  plough  you  will  not  turn  back|  bat  that  you  will  dovota  jroor* 
selves  more  and  more  to  this  work,  and  enoonrage  Ukmo  who  reprcimt 
xutrNMM  you  and  who  go  forUi  to  thift  labour,  until  the  time  shall  ^ 

vitk  tk«  wwk.  come  wheu  the  tribes  of  Africa  shall  learn  to  live  in  onioa  ^. 

and  in  peace,  when  slavery  shall  be  done  away  with,  when  the  cold        ^' 
and  heartless  Arab  shall  be  restrained|  when  the  glorioai  law  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  shall  cover  the  whole  of  that  groat  continent,  as  we  \ 

desire  to  see  it  do  the  whole  world.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  detain 
you  with  any  speech.  I  find  upon  the  prognunme  the  names  of  to 
many  gentlemen  well  able  to  speak  upon  these  subjects  from  personal 
knowledge  that  I  feel  it  is  only  just  and  fair  to  them  that  they  should  ^f 
have  all  the  time  at  our  dispood.  I  have  now  very  great  pleasure  ^' 
indeed  in  calling  upon  Mr.  Cousins,  who  has  represent^  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  Madagascar,  to  address  you  for  twenty  minutest  i 

Sev.  W.  E.  Coasins  (LBIS.,  from  Madagascar):  Mr.  Chairman,       '*-     > 
Chnstian  friends,  and  fellow-workers  in  the  kingdom  of  Ood, — ^I  feel 

yw.g y  much  hampered  in  standing  before  you  to-night,  having        / 

iBMakm.     only  twenty  minutes  allowed  me  in  which  to  give  you        V 
some  account  of  the  Madagascar  Mission.    On  the  other  hand  I  fe^ 
deeply  thankful  that  God  ever  cast  my  lot  in  the  island  of  Madasascar. 
I  have  always  felt  it  an  honour  to  belong  to  that  Mission,  and  I  have  \ 

daily  experience  as  I  move  about  amongst  English  Christians,  that 
Madagascar  still  has  a  very  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  Christ- 
loving  people.  (' 

The  story  of  the  3ilartyr  Church  of  Madagascar  is  one  that  will 
not  be  allowed  to  die,  but  we  depend  not  merely  upon  the  hallowed 
influences  of  the  past  history  of  the  Mission,  but  upon  what  we  have  [ 

seen  in  these  later  years,  and  what  I  myself  have  been  privileged  j 

to  see  since  the  re-opening  of  the  Mission  in  1862.    That  is  quite 
p«M«i    enough  to  fill  us  with  the  highest  enthusiasm  and  hope- 

tzptitettM.  fulness.  Let  me  give  you  in  the  briefest  manner  the 
contrast  between  what*  I  found  in  Madagascar  in  1862,  and  what  I 
left  there  about  a  year  ago.  On  our  arrival  we  found  three  large 
congregations  in  the  capital,  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  similar  con- 
gregations in  the  surrounding  districts,  and  there  were  seven  or 
eight  hundred  members  of  the  Christian  Church.  There  was  a 
community  of  nominal  Christians  amounting  to  six  or  seven 
thousand.  That  was  in  1862.  At  the  present  time  there  are  in 
connection  with  the  London  Society  alone  twelve  hundred  Christian 
congregations,  a  Christian  community  numbering  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  people,  and  in  connection  with  the  London 
Missionary  Society  and  the  Friends'  Foreign   Mission  Association  ,J 

— for  those  two  work  hand  in  hand — wo  have  nearly  one  thousand 
schools  in  Madagascar,  and  in  those  schools  something  like  one 
hundred  thousand   Malagasy   children   are    receiving   a   Christian  | 

education.  These  figures  put  in  this  bare  form  will  suggest  to 
anyone  nt  sill  familiar  with  Christian  work  abundant  reason  for       * 
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thankfulness  to  God.  The  Madagascar  Mission  to-day  has  in  it  all 
the  elements  that  appeal  to  the  enthusiasm  and  the  hope  of  Christian 
workers.  I  am  not  dwelling  simply  on  the  past.  As  we  cauMfor 
look  around  us  to-day  in  Madagascar  we  see  not  only  p»*ittt^. 
that  God  was  working  in  far-oflf  years  among  those  Christians  who 
dared  all  for  His  name's  sake,  but  that  He  is  working  stilly  shaping 
them  to  His  will.  Mr.  Clark  and  I  have  agreed  not  to  speak  so 
'much  of  our  individual  Societies  as  concerning  diflferent  branches  of 
the  work.  I  shall  speak  to-day  about  the  work  of  Education,  while 
Mr.  Clark  will  speak  of  the  general  work  of  the  Churches. 

For  six  or  sovcu  yoai^  after  our  an*ival  in  the  country  we  had  some 
twenty  schools,  and  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  scholars.     Then  came  the 
year  1869,  when  the  Queen  became  a  Christian  and  was  baptised  ;  the  old 
idols  were  cast  to  the  flames,  and  then  came  a  sudden  expansion  in  all 
departments  of  Christian  work.      The  schools  grew   within   three  years 
to  be  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  scholars  increased  to  something 
like  fifteen  thousand.     At  the  present  day  we  have  nearly  one  thousand 
schools,  and  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  scholars.     These  are  the  common 
elementary  schools.      You  have  heard   that  to  some  extent 
ihey  may  bo  called  State  schools,  but  I  want  to  make  perfectly   ^^^^y^ 
clear    to  your  minds    the  relation    in   which   these    schools 
stand  to  the  State.    Thera  is  a  law  in  Madagascar  at  the  present  time  that 
every  child  between  eight  and  sixteen  must  learn  at  some  school.     A  kind 
of  compulsory  education  exists,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  very 
little  compulsion  in  our  sense  of  the  term.     There  is  a  strong  Government 
influence  brought  to  bear  in  favour  of  education,  but  that  Ls 
about  all.     The  native  Government  says  to  the  parent,  **  Choose  *,^*^^Jj2Soiu 
for  yourself     The  child  must  learn  to  read  and  write :  you 
may  choose  the  school."     The  $tate  provides  no  schools ;  it  spends  not  a 
fai-thing  in  giunts  in  aid;  it  does  nothing  to  provide  schoolmasters;  it 
does  not  even  examine  and  test  the  results  of  our  work ;  but  there  is  a 
kind  of   moral    influence  mnking  the  people  feel   that    their  rulers  slyb 
in    favour  of  education.     The  only  pchools  to  which  the  children  can 
go  are  the  Mission  schools,  for  no  others  exist.     The  parents  choose  for 
themselves.     Some  come  to  the  London  Society,  some  to  the  schools  of 
the  Norwegian  Society,  some  to  the  schcols  of  the  Propagation  Society, 
and  some   to  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits.      As  in  the  beginning  so  in 
these  later  years  Missionaries  alone  are  the  mainstay  and  very  life  of  the 
educational  work.     In  some  countries  Missionaries  find  that  x^oMtimtk* 
the  natives  have  attained  to  a  high  degiee  of  education.     It     wwkof 
is   not  so  in    Madagascar.     Everything  from   the   reduction  ■i»«"n»ri««« 
of  the  language  upwards  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  work  of  Missionaries. 
The  Misbiomiries  of  the  London  Society  laid  the  foundation  seventy  years 
ngo,  and  upon  that  foundation  we  are  building  still.     Wo  have  two  gentle- 
men who  spend  their  whole  time  in  examining  the  schools.     They  take 
just  the  position  of  Government  examinei-s  here,  and  they  have  done  very 
much  to  raise  the  standard  of  education;  and  we  have  adopted  regular 
standards,  and  the   results  of  the  examinations  are  carefully  tabulated, 
and  the  school  that  has  the  most  passes  in  the  sixth  standard  considers 
itself  to  have  attained  an  honourable  position. 

Then  we  have  the  higher  schools.     There  are  four  of  them  especially  in 
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the  capital— two  belong  to  the  Frianib  and  two  to  the  London  Bodetgr. 
There  are  also  two  for  girls  under  the  aire  of  tSkm  Oilpin,  Miei  Heribol^ 

Miss  Bliss,  and  MissCreTen.  Theie  is  a  fine  ecbool  f or  trainiqg 
^^^[{21*'  pohoolmasters  under  Mr.  Bichaideon ;  also  a  high  school,  under 

the  command  of  Mr.  Standing  and  Mr.  Johnson,  hekmging  to 
the  Friends*  Mu^iou.  Then  I  come  to  what  wo  consider  the  crowning  point 
of  our  educational  work  in  Madagascar — tbo  work  of  onr  college.  If  joa 
were  to  ti-avol  to  tho  capital,  ss  soon  as  yon  came  in  sight  of  the  hill  oc 

which  it  stands,  one  bailding  wonld  stand  oat  prominently  before       ^ 
^^^cij^^  y^^^  gaze---the  London  Missionaiy  Soaatfrn  Oollege.    Ihsre 

is  also  an  institution  for  training  native  pastors  hekmging  to  ]f 

the  Kbrwogian  Society — ^the  Saperintendent  of  whidi  I  am  ht^^  to        ''■ 
see  on  the  platform.    There  is  another  helonyng  to  tho  Sropagatkni 
Societv;  but  I  think  that  all  who  are  interested  m  Madsgasear  ml  aUow  { 

that  the  London  Missbiiary  Society  been  the  palm.     It  is  tho  oideit 
labourer  in  this  field,  and  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  it  has  the  widest  in-        i 
fluence.  Some  three  hundred  men  luive  passed  through  the  coUqpe,   Atfiist 
it  was  a  theological  college:  now  about  one  third  ctf  the  students  are  asonler  / 

students,  many  of  them  young  men  bdonging  to  tho  hi|^  famiUesL    Hot  ' 

only  are  these  young  men — the  secular  students^  properly  so  cdle^—         ^ 
employed  in  Government  service^  but  some  of  us  have  at  tunes  been  greatly  \ 

disappointed  because  so  many  id  our  ministerial  students  have  after  a  fisw  ) 

years  been  called  away  by  the  Government^  which  daims  thus  p— -iwwwil  , 

service  of  every  native. 

If  you  were  to  land  on  the  eastern  ooestof  Madagascar  to^y,  probably  ' 

vou  would  see  a  gentleman  with  a  cocked  hat,  and  with  gold  epaulettes  and  ; 

gold  lace,  and  wit  h  a  band  of  music  and  hundreds  accompanying  him.    He  is 
A  o^.i.xu   ^^®  Governor — the  representative  of  the  Queen;  but  if  yon  ] 

•AaMctd  at  tk«  visited  him  privately  you  would  hear  him  talk  of  Mr.  Toy  and 

•^^H^     Mr.  George  Cousins,  to  whom  he  owed  his  education  in  the  i 

London  Missionary  College.    These  were  the  two  founders  of  the  college.  \  ^ 

They  have  left  their  stamp  upon  it,  and  aro  remembered  with  love  and  < 

admiration  by  their  old  students.  I  have  never  been  able  to  share  alto-  ^  \ 
gether  in  the  feelings  of  those  who  enress  themselves  so  greatly  disappointed 
that  these  men  were  taken  for  Govemmont  positions.  I  believe  the 
Government  requires  the  service  of  honest  and  intelligent  men ;  and  if  * . 

these  men  are  to  be  found  nowhere  else,  I  think  we  should  rejoice  that 
they  have  been  provided  in  this  manner.     I  am  quite  certain  that  the 
present  Governor  of  Tamatave,  who  held  that  position  throughout  all  th 
trying  period  of  the  iVench  occupation,  owed  very  much  to  the  training  /* 

ho  had  received  in  the  college. 


I 


This,  then,  is  how  we  are  trying  to  influence  the  Malagasy  to- 
day.   We  have  a  large  and  ever  growing  work,  and  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  saying  that  this  work  is  carried  on  very  cheaply  in-         ^'    i 
ziisatter  ^^^    ^^  ^^^y  ^^^^  £1>700  to  carry  on  this  great  college,  (' 

v«k.      these   various    training    institutions,    and   nearly    one 
iliousand  schools.    That  is  a  cheap  work,  and  it  is  a  promising  work.  ^ 

We  have  seen  the  results  of  it  again  and  again.    We  are  seeing  now  1 

a  new  generation  growing  up  around  us ;  and  who  are  the  men  who 
t  nkc  the  first  positions  in  Madagascar  to-day  ?    They  are  the  men  \ 

(liat  we  have  had  the  training  of— they  were  boys  in  our  schools. 
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We  see  them  around  ns  living  Christian  lives,  and  although  stmti  Sf 
them  \yass  into  the  service  of  the  Government,  still  they  remember 
they  are  the  servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  So  that  I  think  we 
may  feel  that  God  has  been  blessing  us  in  tliis  work  of  training. 

It  is  not  a  secular  work,  it  is  a  religious  work.  I  think  I 
express  the  feelings  of  every  Missionary  in  Madagascar  when  I  say 
that  what  we  det^ire  is,  that  there  shall  come  intoAadftrttUfiow 
these  schools  a  stronger  religious  influence.  It  is  not  ^"•'^ 
always  easy  to  get  just  the  right  men  as  teachers,  but  we  are 
gratified  to  know  that  within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a 
I)erceptible  change  in  this  direction.  There  are  more  teachers  who 
take  an  interest  in  their  scholars  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  and 
who  wish  to  see  them  become  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  than  there 
were  a  few  years  ago.  The  very  first  book  that  a  Malagasy  child 
will  read  is  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  which  is  given  to  the  children 
through  the  generosity  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
Thousands  of  these  single  gospels  are  sent  out  to  us,  and  we  give 
them  very  freely  to  every  child  who  acquires  the  art  of  reading. 
Bat  the  child  is  not  content  with  that ;  he  likes  to  have  a  fourpenny 
Testament.  This,  though  sold  to  the  natives  for  four-  y,,, 
pence,  actually  costs  sevenpence.  That,  again,  is  due  toeuidnaaadtht 
the  liberality  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  '•■«*»«^ 
The  ambition  of  these  young  scholars  is  that  they  may  obtain  for 
themselves  this  precious  book,  and  read  it ;  and  many  of  these  little 
children  are  becoming  members  of  the  Bible  Readers'  Union.  I 
think  we  have  about  four  thousand  of  them  who  have  joined  that 
Union.  What  we  work  for  in  Madagascar  is  this,  that  we  may  more 
and  more  influence  tiiese  children  in  the  right  direction,  woddagMth* 
and  that  God  may  grant  us  increasingly  the  fruits  of  our  !«»«»• 
labours  as  these  children  grow  up  to  men  and  women,  that  they  may 
hand  on  to  the  coming  generation  the  Word  of  God  which  their  fathers 
received.  We  feel  we  are  working  for  the  future ;  we  are  fashioning 
the  people  that  they  may  be  God's  true  servants;  we  are  working 
upon  a  whole  nation.  Sometimes  we  cannot  point  to  individual 
conversions  as  the  result  of  our  labours,  but  we  do  see  a  great  change 
passing  over  the  face  of  the  whole  nation ;  and  to  raise  such  a  nation 
is  a  work  worth  living  for,  and  worth  dying  for. 

Kr.  Henry  E.  Clark  (Friends'  Foreign  Mission,  Madagascar) :  Mr. 
Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  can  hardly  describe  to  you  the 
pleasure  which  it  gives  me  to  stand  on  this  platform  to-night  to  say 
a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  great  work  in  Madagascar,  as  represent- 
ing the  Friends'  Foreign  Missionary  Association.  Mr.  Cousins  has 
rightly  told  you  that  the  two  Societies — the  great  London  xwo  soeietiM 
JVIissionary  Society  and  the  very  much  smaller  Society  co-op€»tiiic. 
representing  the  Society  of  Friends — are  working  harmoniously 
together  in  Madagascar,  and  have  done  so  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years.    Much  has  been  saic^  in  this  Conference  about  co-operation 
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between  llissionarj  Socteiios.  I  with  joa  oonM  go  to  tlio  centro 
of  the  island,  and  to  the  capital,  to  tee  how  iheie  two  Soeieties  am 
enabled  by  God  to  work  hand-in-hand  for  the  advancement  of  His 
kingdom.  Mr.  Cousins  has  told  you  he  wonld  not  speak  very  definitely 
with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  neither 
shall  I  with  reg:ird  to  the  work  of  the  Friends'  Association,  bnt 
rather,  with  your  [)ennission,  I  will  give  yon,  in  the  short  time  at  my 
disposal,  and  in  as  few  words  as  possiUe,  a  correct  idea  of  the  present 
state  of  the  Churches  in  Aladagascar, 

In  tho  year  1871  I  first  went  to  Madagnsoar;  at  that  time  the 

Churches  may  be  said  to  have  baen  at  flood  hmf^t.    The  late  Qoeen  had 

htinnimftin  ^^  ^^  ^^  throne  a  year  or  twou    She  had  adopted  CSiris- 

QaMm's  MA-  tianity,  and  because  she  had  b^gun  **  to  pnty,"  all  the  people^ 
■"■*•"  speaking  roughly,  had  also  bi^n  ''  to  pray.**  Each  littla 
village  had  put  up  its  mud  chapel,  and  these  were  crowded  eivwry  Sunday. 
1  wed  to  go  into  the  counlay  on  a  Sunday  mominjg  and  soe  those 
places  full  of  people  with  their  diri^  faoes  and  duty  clothing — heathenism 
stamped  on  their  very  countenances.  I  used  to  wmider  in  my  small  faith 
hofw  ever  the  grace  of  Qod  conld  penetrate  into  their  hearts.  I  wish 
I  conld  picture  to  you  the  oonditkm  of  these  ehnrches  then  and  now.  ^  . 

Then,  it  was  one  mass  of  dark  heathenism.    Now,  the  people  have  b^nn  J 

to  undcrrtand  that  there  is  no  compulsion — ^that  if  they  inah  \ 

2^^!^^  to  pray  they  may,  and  it  not  they  may  stay  away ;  and  so  yon         ,    « 
will  find  the  attendance  fewer  in  numbers;  but  you  will  find  men  *| 

and  women  sitting  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind,  with  bright  intelligent  , 

faces ;  and  you  see  their  dark  faces  lit  up  as  they  listen  to  you  when  you  / 

preach  to  them  and  tell  them  of  Jesus  Christ  and  salvation  throogh 
Him.  Do  not  misunderstand  me,— do  not  go  away  with  the  idea  tlmt 
Mr.  Clark  or  Mr.  Cousins  lias  said  that  all  is  perfect  in  Madagascar,  i 

and  that  we  may  now  fetch  Hovas  from  the  centre  of  tho  island,  and  put  f 

them  down  to  bo  Mifsionaries  in  London.    No,  it  is  very  far  from  this.  \  ^ 

But  con.<ider  for  a  moment.    Is  all  right  in  the  city  of  London  f    You  i 

know  it  is  net.    So  if  there  was  any  use  in  doing  so,  I  could  open  before  ''*    ^ 

you  a  gulf  of  sin  and  filth  and  wickednem  in  Madagascar  whidi  it  would 
shock  you  to  look  into.    Often  we  are  tempted  to  be  discouraged  when  we  ) 

see  one  or  other  of  those  whom  Mr.  Cousins  has  described  as  coming  out  of  ^  • 

heathenism  fall  into  it  again,  but  we  are  not  cast  down  because  we  know  \ 

these  things  take  place  in  England  as  well  as  in  Madagascar.     Yes,  there  /  « 

is  still  very  much  to  be  done,  and  we  are  only  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  '  i 

work.    The  mustard  seed  has  been  sown ;  it  is  growing,  and  it  will  still  ^ 

grow  until  it  becomes  a  large  tree  under  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  that 
large  island  can  rest,  feeling  that  Jesus  Christ  is  indeed  their  God  and 
Saviour. 

The  great  testing  time  of  persecution  in  Madagascar  has  been 
alluded  to ;  but  we  do  not  rest  on  the  past ;  and  many  of  yon  know 
TktKdHUT  ^^^  during  the  past  few  years  the  Malagasy  Church  has  i 

ckvtktMtad.  been  tested  again, — during  the  time  of  the  war ;  and  I  am  «     I 

here  to  tell  you  to-night  that  it  is  my  firm  belief — and  I  believe  Mr.  ' 

Cousins  will  confirm  it— that  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Madagascar  is 
stronger  now  than  it  was  before  the  war.    There  were  those  who  told  n  \ 
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08  tliat  which  they  called  the  mushroom  growth  of  Christianity  which 
had  sprung  up  in  a  day  would  at  once  melt  away  when  the  first  bomb 
was  sent  by  the  French  into  the  island,     ilas  it  done  so?    The 
storm  has  come,  the  winds  have  blown,  the  rains  have  beaten  on 
that  house,  but  it  has  not  fallen,  and  why  ?    Because  it  was  founded 
on  the  Rock.     What  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ?     Some  of     on* firm 
us  were  there  in  the  capital  during  the  time  of  the  war.    foundation. 
When  the  French  began  to  bombard  the  ports,  there  was  a  large 
number  of  French  subjects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.    If 
those  Frenchmen  had  been  murdered  in  cold  blood  we  should  not 
have  been  surprised.     I  think  it  was  a  wicked  thing  for  the  French 
nation  thus  to  tempt,  as  it  were,  the  Malagasy  Government.     But 
what  did  the  Government  do?      Did   they  allow  the  TheKaUfaiy 
French  to  be  murdered?     No,  they  collected  them  to- •»dth§ French. 
gether  and  sent  them  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  coast,  and  very 
nearly  into  the  lines  of  the  French  at  Tam.itave ;  and  when  the 
French  officer  saw  them  he  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes,  and  ho 
added,  "  The  Hovas  cannot  be  quite  the  barbarians  we  have  taken 
them  to  be." 

It  was  interesting  to  notice  how,  during  the  war,  the  preachers 
tamed  to  the  Old  Testament  history — the  attacks  made  by  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians  on  the  Jewish  nation,  and  they  seemed 
to  believe  that  God  would  interfere  for  them  as  He  did  for  the  Jews  of 
old.  Did  He  not  interfere  ?  I  believe  He  did.  I  believe  in  prayer, 
and  I  believe  the  Malagasy  Church  and  nation  were  saved  by  prayer. 
The  centre  of  the  island  may  be  said  to  have  been  at  Their  rdianotoa 
that  time  almost  one  large  prayer  meeting.  What  have  P«y«« 
I  seen  ?  I  have  seen  a  young  man  kneel  down  in  the  pulpit,  and  I 
have  heard  him  pray,  with  tears  running  down  his  cheeks,  that  God 
would  be  pleased  to  do — what?  To  destroy  all  the  French  soldiers  ? 
No,  but  that  God  would  be  pleased  to  take  the  French  soldiers  back 
again  safe  and  sound  to  their  wives  and  children  in  France.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  they  did  not  pray  that  God  would  help  them  to  conquer 
the  French ;  but  they  did  also  in  some  degree  carry  out  the  words  of 
the  Saviour  when  He  commanded  them  to  ^^  love  their  enemies." 

In  future  years,  when  that  war  is  looked  back  upon  by  the  Malagasy 
people,  what  will  they  say  ?  They  will  say  thb^,  that  it  was  daring  the 
yttkn  of  the  war,  when  the  French  were  committing  all  kinds  of  atrocities 
on  the  coast,  tliat  the  Sunday  school  movement  in  Antana- 
narivo took  firm  hold  of  the  people.  I  think  that  is  something  *°"^  "***^^* 
to  thank  God  for.  I  cannot  go  into  theories  as  to  how  that  was  brought 
about,  but  I  do  believe  that  God  was  speaking  to  the  young  men  and 
women  by  the  bombs  of  the  French,  and  telling  them  that  they  had  some 
work  to  do  for  Him.  And  now  the  Sunday  school  movement  in  the  capital 
has  become  almost  as  much  nn  institution  as  it  is  in  London.  The  Hovos 
in  the  capital  have  a  Home  Missionary  Society,  established  fourteen  or 
fifteen  yeaw  ago,  and  I  suppose  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  pounds  have 
been  raised  by  the  nati\*es  themselves  for  sending  out  Missionaries  to  other 
parts  of  the  island.     When  you  ain  buy  a  chicken  for  threepence  and  a 
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pound  of  beef  for  a  pennji  joa  irfU  nndentaiid  tbftt  moMff  goai  nqf 
much  further  there  than  it  doci  hem.    I  wm  for  manj  jmxB  ttmmtm 

tmtBmm  ^^  ^^^  Association,  and  on  one  oocaaon  dminff  the  W9X,  «b 

jQMiMAiy  a  meeting  of  more  than  a  thonaand  people^  I  had  to  tell  thent       ^ 
'**^'     that  the  treasury  was  empty,  and  that  unleM  thqr  pfodaoed      i| 
more  money  the  Society  would  edlapee.    Although  the  war  waa  goi^g 
on  one  after  another  said,  "We  won%  let  the  Socioty  die;"  and  in  a  fmj 
short  time  X120  was  paid  in,  and  the  Society  has  never  looked  baek  abao$» 
A  very  short  time  before  Mr.  Ckmana  and  mys^  left  the  islaiid  a  large    ^ 
meeting  was  held  in  the  capital,  a  meeting  of  one  thousand  four  hundred 
people,  and  four  young  men  stood  up  and  bade  good-bye  to  the  people 
because  they  were  going  to  distant  pwrta  of  the  island  as  MMonariea  to 
spread  the  GospeL    I  think  I  have  proved  my  eaee^  that  the  Ohuvah  of 
God  in  Madagascar  is  stronger  and  snore  lolmst  in  every  way  than  lA 
was  before  the  war. 

With  regard  to  the  slavery  qoestion,  about  which  inquiry  has  been 
made,  I  admit  that  is  a  very  diflloult  matter,  but  we  muit  alwajja 
remember  this,  that  in  Madagascar  every  person  may  be  nid  to  be  a       . 

omnaMt  slsLve  of  the  Queen,  and  he  has  to  go  whither  the  Prime  j 
'^'^^^  Minister  in  her  name  likes  to  send  hinu  We  find  that  < 
"With  regard  to  this  enforced  .Government  service,  that  very  often  tiie 
slave  is  better  off  than  the  free  man.  I  do  not  mean  that  that 
justifies  slavery, — far  from  it — ^because  I  think  it  is  a  woful  case  for  any 
country  when  it  can  be  said  that  the  free  men  are  worse  off  than  the 
slaves.  But  this  I  do  say,  that  these  two  things  are  so  interwoven 
together  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  greater 
evil ;  and  many  of  us  believe  that  when  the  (Government  service  goes^ 
as  I  believe  it  will  go,  slavery  will  go  with  it.  x 

I  spoke,  dear  friends,  of  this  wonderful  work  that  is  going  on  in  t 

Madagascar.    I  wish  I  could  transplant  every  one  of  you  there  so  I 

that  you  might  see  it  with  your  own  eyes.    We  are,  I  believe,  mould- 
ing that  nation  for  God ;  and  I  ask  you  to  join  your 
oditt  ic»ytr.  ^^y^^  ^j^j^  ^1^^  ^jj^|^  ^j^jg  ^ork  may  go  on  until  finom 

the  north  to  the  south,  from  the  east  to  the  west,  it  may  be  said 
that  all  the  people  know  the  one  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
He  has  sent,  and  that  the  time  may  come  when  in  that  great  island 
Jesus  Christ  may  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  be  satisfied. 
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£ev.  A.  Boegner  (Secretary,  Paris  Missionary  Society,  from 
Basutoland) :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — Fifty  years  ago  the  chief  of 
oriffimafth*  ouc  of  tho  tribes  of  South  Africa  received  the  visit  of  a 
Bmsm  KiMiM.  Griqua  merchant.  That  man  sold  to  him  the  first  ran 
which  was  introduced  into  the  country.  After  the  matter  was  settled, 
the  merchant  said  to  the  chief,  "  Taere  is  something  better  to  buy 
than  that  gun;  it  is  the  thuto^  (that  is  to  say,  the  doctrine,  the 
Gospel).  *'  And  what  is  that  ? ""  said  the  chief.  ^^  Oh  I  it  is  some-  i  i 
thing  which  brings  with  it  the  best  good ;  this  gun  brings  death, 
but  that  thuto  brings  life."  "  And  how  may  I  purchase  it  ?  "  You 
must  send  to  PhilipoUs  and  ask  for  Missionaries.''    The  chief  did  ao; 
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r  his  message  was  brought  to  tliree  young  Frenchmen,  descendants 
of  the  persecuted  Huguenots,  Casalis,  Arbousset,  and  Gosselin,  who 
had  just  arrived  from  Capetown,  and  who,  in  answer  to  that  message, 

f      came  and  began  that  blessed  Missionary  work  among  the  IJasutos  of 

Moshesh,  which  has  been  from  that  day  carried  on  by  the  united  forces 

of  the  whole  of  French-speaking  Protestantism,  which  it  was   my 

privilege  to  visit  five  years  ago,  and  on  which  I  am  invited  to  say 

^    something  this  evening. 

As  the  following  speaker,  my  respected  friend  M.  Appia,  will 

h  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  something  about  the  special  features 
of  the  Mission,  and  about  what  may  be  called  the  elements  of  its 
success,  I  shall  only  dwell  on  the  results  which,  by  God's  blessings, 
have  been  granted  to  our  efforts.  The  first  result  weiheimatioaauty 
have  obtained  is,  the  preservation  to  this  day  of  a  vn%trttA, 
*  nationality  which  is  called  by  God  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
destinies  of  South  Africa.  No  doubt  that  the  geographical  situation 
of  Basutoland,  which  makes  it  a  natural  stronghold,  and  also  the 
action  of  England,  have  both  had  their  share  in  that  important  result. 
But  that  action  itself  would  not  have  been  sufficient  without  the 
presence  of  the  Missionaries,  who  have  more  than  once  saved  the 
tribe  from  destruction  by  their  advice  and  by  their  intervention. 
Without  that  intervention  the  Basutos  would  long  ago  have  been 
mingled  with  that  dust  of  broken  nationalities  which  covers  a  large 
portion  of  South  Africa.  Both  the  Government  in  official  publications 
and  the  Basutos  themselves  have  acknowledged  the  fact,  and  during 
the  days  of  the  half-century's  jubilee  of  the  Mission,  one  of  the  sen- 
tences I  heard  the  most  frequently  from  the  natives  was,  "You 
have  saved  our  nation  from  destruction  ;  we  bless  your  name." 

On  tho  side  of  education  the  result  is  nearly  eighty  elementary  schools, 
having  together  4,G66  pupils ;  one  normal  school  with  fifty-six  pupils,  of 
whom  a  good    number   obtain    every  year  the  Government 
Teacher's  Certificate,  and  some  of  them  with  honours;   one^^^yg^^ 
higher  girls'  school,  which  has  had  thirty  or  foi-ty  pupils  and 
is  now  i*eorganifc'ed  after  some  years'  interim ption ;  one  industrial  school 
with  fifteen  pupils,  who  have  recently  given  proof  of  their  ability;  one 
Biblical  school  for  catechists  with  thii-ty-six  pupils,  and  one  theological 
school,  recently  founded,  and  now  in  a  flourishing  condition.     Ajid,  finally, 

4  the  spiritual  progress  realised  by  our  ministry  will  bo  shown  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  now  in  Basutoland  fifteen  stations,  ninety-four  out-stations, 
nnieteen  Missionaries  136  native  workers,  6,029  communicants,  and  3,412 
caiechumens. 

What  shall  be  the  future  of  that  work  ?  Pessimism  has  also  its 
representatives  among  us,  and  sometimes  we  hear  about  the  coming 
destruction   of  the   tribe.     Still   it   has   happened   that  when  the 

,  situation  seemed  to  be  the  worst,  God*s  deliverance  came  so  as  to 
make  us  ashamed  of  our  little  faith  and  our  want  of  hope.  Let  me 
just  point  at  three  recent  facts  in  which  that  deliverance  very  clearly 
appears.  Some  years  ago  the  disarmament  war  brought  the  national 
existence  of  the  Basutos  into  a  gicat  danger ;  but  the  danger  is  over, 
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and  they  still  enjoy  the  exclutiva  lue  of  thdr  territory  and  their  em  /    | 

constitution.    More  recently^the  liquor  tnUBe  had  b<^n  to  exert  ite  '     \ 

xattueM  tf  ravages  in  the  country,  threatening  both  the  moral  and  0\ 

biMdac-    the  physical  life  of  the  tribe.    The  Blissionariea  mmed  4\  I 
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the  people,  the  Churches  prayed,  and  then  a  wonderful  imptovemeai        J 
appeared  among  the  nativea  themselTea;  a  crusade  against  atvong       .  1 
drink  was  made,  and  the  enemy  was  conquered.    The  danger  vaaisheS 
for  a  time.    The  last  blessing  I  have  to  refer  to  is  the  greatest  of  alL 
During  the  last  year  God  has  granted  to  that  Missbn — in  answer  to 
eamef  t  prayer — an  interesting  revival  amongst  the  heathen.    In  the      / 
district  of  one  station,  Monija,  more  than  seven  hundred  inquirers     - 
have  given  their  names,  and  in  the  whole  ccmntry  thore  has  been  in 
a  few  months  an  addition  of  504  eommunicanta,  and  of  1,107  cat^       i 
chumens.    We  praise  God  for  all  these  tokens  of  Uia  protection,  and 
we  have  the  earnest  hope  that  this  Basuto  Mission  may  bring  great    ^    \ 
blessings  on  a  large  portion  of  South  Africa.  ' 

Our  school  for  catediisis  in  Monija  has  pupils  from  the  Gspe  Oolongr,       j 
from  the  Orange  Free  State,  fran  tbs  Diamond  Fields,  and  from  different      \ 
parts  of  the  Transvaal,  and  even  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  i 

^^S^y*'  Zambesi  there  are  Basuto  catechists  working  with  our  Misnon*  / 
aries,  M.  Coillard  and  his  fellow-workers.  Our  only  care  comes  ' 
from  the  actual  poverty  of  Basutoland.  Some  years  ago  the  work  of 
evangelisation,  %vhich  had  been  carried  on  by  native  catediists,  was  entirely 
fAlf-supporting ;  the  collections  of  the  churches  produced  neariy  £1,600. 
Then  war  came.  Then  during  threo  years  the  harvest  failed.  Last  year  it 
was  good ;  but  Sasutoland,  which  was  called  formerly  the  granary  of  South 
Africa,  has  no  railway  to  export  its  grain,  and  is  growing  poorer  and  poorer, 
so  that  the  collections  given  last  year  have  amounted  to  only  £M0  instead 
of  £1,600.  On  the  other  side,  the  sduxd  grants  paid  by  the  Government 
en  the  produce  of  the  tax  have  been  very  much  reduced,  so  that  we  are 
now  obliged  to  cry  for  help.  Persons  eay  sometimes  to  us,  ^  In  Basutoland 
vcu  are  wr iking  for  England."  We  answer,  '.'No,  we  are  working  for 
Clu^i&t."  Still  wo  think  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  some  assistance 
ficm  cur  English  brethren.  We  have  never  made  collections  in  England, 
etaftd.  ^^  moment  is  come  when  some  help  is  necessary.    Other 

'"  urgent  duties  are  pressing  upon  us,  and  we  can  no  more  do  all 

that  is  necessary  for  the  present  needs  of  Basutoland.  This  we  are  obliged, 
although  reluctantly,  to  say  to  you.  That  country  is  under  your  rule; 
ccme  over  and  help  us,  that  we  may  bring  to  its  aid  the  noble  and  beautiful 
work  which  Gcd  has  granted  us  to  do  for  the  glory  of  SLis  name. 

Sev.  G.  Appia  (Paris  Missionary  Society):  Allow  me,  sir,  to 
begin  with  thanking  you  for  the  way  in  which  you  introduced  a  FVench- 
LMiiXxv.ui  man.     When  Louis  XIV.  made  a  law  that  no  French 

if^»^»^  Protestant  should  ever  instruct  and  baptise  a  heathen 
man  he  little  expected  that  two  representatives  of  the  French  Mission- 
ary Society  would  come  here  to  this  meeting  to  speak  of  six  thousand 
baptised  convertit  in  Basutoland,  and  that  they  would  have  met  with 
success  even  against  Roman  Catholic  Missions. 

I  appear  before  you  as  a  member  of  a  Society  which  God  has 
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honoilvcd  in  giving  it  a  special  field.  The  South  African  Mission- 
fields  are  popular  in  France,  I  believe,  because  our  God  has  given 
us  those  fields.  We  had  not  the  strength  to  pave  the  i^,  soeiety't 
way  with  graves  as  the  Moravians,  and  as  the  noble  ■p«»uia«i«i. 
Church  Missionary  Society  and  others  have  done.  We  were  a  small 
band,  and  God  gave  us  the  most  healthy  place  in  all  Africa.  That  is 
a  wonderful  thing.  We  have  never  lost  one  Missionary  in  that  field 
from  disease.     That  is  the  wisdom  of  God. 

When  the  three  young  unmairied  Frenchmen  who  went  out  totlio  Capo 
left  Gravesend  on  the  lltli  November,  1832,  they  might  have  been  asked, 
**  Where  are  you  going  1  What  is  your  object  1 "  They  would  have  answered, 
"  Wo  follow  the  star  as  the  wise  men  did :  we  follow  the  promise  of  God  to 
Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  and  we  are  called  to  go  over  to  South 
Africa."  And  God  pointed  out  with  his  own  finger  the  Bosuto 
tribe.  Now  if  you  had  asked  them,  "  What  U  your  intention  1 "  ^'^^^ 
I  think  they  would  have  answered,  "  Not  to  propagate  Anglo- 
Saxon  influence  nor  the  influence  of  the  old  world,  nor  to  pi*opagate  French 
influence,  nor  to  propagate  Dutch  influence,  but  we  go  to  preach  Christ." 
After  six  years  they  had  not  one  soul  converted,  but  sometimes  they  went 
out  and  worked  out  and  cried,  **  Jesus,  Jesus,  Jesus,  let  the  echo  resound!" 
and  that  wns  their  comfort  though  they  saved  no  souls.  They  went  and 
preached  Christ  crucified ;  and  one  day  after  attending  the  chapel  a  man 
went  out  and  wept,  and  when  the  ministers  asked  him,  "  What  do  you  weep 
for  ?"  the  man  answered,  **  Because  you  said  the  Son  of  man  was  on  the  cross, 
and  no  man  was  there  to  help  Him."  That  was  the  first  convert.  We  go 
into  the  field  without  any  special  political  or  national  object.  I  was  in  the 
district  where  Dr.  Moflut  was,  and  when  I  asked  him  to  preside  at  any 
Missionary  meeting  ho  did  so,  and  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Mission,  because 
it  had  no  national  or  political  view. 

When  our  dear  brother  Malan  went  to  South  Africa,  a  little  band 
of  twenty-two  negroes  and  three  white  men  went  to  the  Zambesi.  One 
of  them,  a  poor  ox-driver,  died  of  fever ;  and  when  Mrs.  Collier  put  him 
underneath  the  waggon  she  said,  "  Now,  dear,  you  are  dying ;  shall 
we  pray  together  ? "  when  he  answered,  "  No,  I  prays,"  and  he  died. 
Another  went  to  the  Zambesi,  and  there  we  happened  to  Dyjag 
sec  that  the  Makololos  were  nothing  but  Basutos.  All  our  tertimoniM. 
translations  were  understood  by  them,  and  one  black  man  died.  Mr. 
Collier  asked  him  before  he  died,  "  Do  you  not  feel  sad  to  leave  your 
country?"  but  he  said,  *'No,  heaven  is  near."  Now,  I  think,  Mr. 
Collier,  his  wife,  his  nephew,  his  niece,  and  two  Waldensian  youn** 
men  carry  on  the  work  which  has  l^en  begun.  May  God  give  and 
maintain  the  truo  Missionary  spirit  in  France. 

Bev.  John  Mackenzie   (L.M.S.,  from  Bechuanaland)  :  Christian 
friends, — It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  attend  the  meetings  that  are 
going  on,  and  1  feel  it  an  honour  to  be  asked  to  take  caUioUcity  ©f 
part  in  the  proceedings  this  evening.     I  am  impressed  **»«c«ni^w«««^ 
with  the  catholic  nature  of  the  gatherings  now  taking  place,  and 
I  think  that  even  the  platform  to-night  gives  a  fair  representation  of 
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the  catholic  nature  of  this  CcmfiBranoe.  ImaytaytbatlamdeHgliiedy 
not  only  to  witness  the  namben  present^  bat  aspedaUv  to  Bote  tho   ^*    ; 
ability/ the  eamestnesSi  the  enthnsiasiii,  and  the  freumeis  of  the       y 
speeches  of  some  of  the  American  firiends  to  whom  we  luiTa  listMied. 
I  think  that  without  being  invidkMii,  one  may  be  allowed  to  say  tliafc     *^ 
the  speeches  of  our  American  friends  have  ponessed  thoae  ohancteris- 
tics.    There  is  a  thought  that  ocean  to  ma  in  eonneotioa  with  tbeae       \ 
meetings  and  it  is  this,— we  most  not  think  wa  are  doing  a  ?ary  great 
thing,  or  that  it  is  a  great  matter  that  sooh  oathdio  gatherings  are 
taking  place.    After  all,  this  it  a  time  not  merely  for  lejoieing  bat 
for  humoling  ourselves,  fiv  it  is  to  oar  disgrace  as  Ftotertants^  that 
our*  propaganda  is  only  one  hundred  yean  oldL    The  Chnrdi  whidi 
GteMte      wecondemn — andas  wo  believe^  lightly  condemn— ••  to 
^<«Q*<7*      its  opinions,  has  always  had  a  propaganda;  bat  the  pro- 
paganda of  the  Protestants,  as  wa  are  tdKng  one  another  jost  now,  is 
on^  one  hundred  yean  old.    Now  that  is  a  thooght  whidi  oogfat'to    *'    *^ 
humble  us  and  make  us  pnyerflil,  oYen  in  the  dreumstances  of       / 
rejoicing  in  which  we  are  met  together.    For  it  is  nineteen  handled      j 
yean  since  the  foonder  of  our  religion  conodtred  that  He  had  a 
religion  not  for  one  nation  only  but  fi)r  mankind;  since  He  said,         \ 
*'  Gome  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour,  and  I  will  give  you  rest;**  *<And        } 
I  if  I  be  lifted  up  will  draw  all  men  to  Myself."    It  is  also  worthy 
of  notice  that,  after  He  was  lifted  up,  His  command  was  not  to  an 
order  in  the  Church,  not  to  any  dass  in  the  Church,  but  to  His 
followen  as  such — **  Qo  into  all  tlie  world,  and  preaeh  the  Gospel  to      ^ 
every  creature." 

fVom  the  first,  then,  there  was  a  twofold  function  within  the 
Charch — there  was  self-improvement  and  there  was  the  conquest  of  man* 
kind ;  for,  from  the  very  first,  Christ  the  Founder  of  Christianity  conceived 
the  idea  of  conquering  ouinkind  to  His  cross  and  to  Himself.    It  would 
appear  that  the  tendency  from  the  very  first  has  been  to  become  engrossed 
with  the  self-improvement  part  of  this  twofold  work  as  forming  the 
whole  thing.    The  first  Church  at  Jerusalem  is  a  fair  indication  of  this.         .   | 
There  was  no  greater  after-triumph  of  Christianity  than  took  place  when 
thoosands  of  men  wero  led  to  believe  in  Christ,  although  but  a  shoit  time       ^ 
before  He  had  been  nailed  to  the  cross  as  a  member  of  an  inferior  race — 
for  no  Roman  could  be  crucified.    In  those  dreumstances  the  first  Cliurch         } 
was  formed,  we  may  say,  from  amongst  the  very  murderers  of  our  Lord.  ; 

Thero  could  be  no  greater  triumph  than  that.     We  read  of  threo  Uiousand      •  %    / 
vwiflMftCkank.^"^  five  thousand  and  of  a  great  company  of  tho  piiests  being  ' 

''•^^"'^obedient  to  the  faith.  But  the  Church  thus  formed  devoted 
itself  to  the  work  of  self-improvement  and  of  enjoying  the  Christianity 
which  it  had  just  received.  The  rude  hand  of  persecution  was  needed  to 
disperse  them ;  and  then  we  aro  told  '*  they  who  were  scattered  abroad 
went  everywhere  preaching  the  Word."  Now  the  social  questions  of  the 
first  Church  and  the  social  questions  of  to-day  are  pressing  and  important,  j 

and  Christianity  is  able  and  willing  to  deal  with  them.  But  the  greatest 
of  all  questions  is  the  conquest  of  mankind  for  Jesus  Christ.  When  that 
conquest  has  been  achieved,  when  the  Church  and  mankind  are  co-extensive, 
the  self -improvement  (tf  the  Church  will  become  the  supreme  duty.    That 
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end  will  not  bo  attained — to  use  a  modem  expi^ession — by  Icvolling  down 

''       those  that  aro  elevated,  but  by  levelHng  up  those  that  are  in  degradation, 

until  all  shall  attain  to  tho  pasition  of  free  men  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 

shall  be  kings  and  priests  unto  God.     For  some  time  to  come,  the  primary 

'  duty  of  the  Church  is  the  conquest  of  mankind  for  Christ. 

I  am  to  speak  for  a  short  time  this  evening  concerning  South  Africa, 
a  country  with  wliich  I  have  been  personally  acquainted  and  connecte<l 
since  1858.  Tho  Moldavian  Brethren  were  first  in  the  Mission-field  of  Africa, 
r  It  is  a  pleasure  to  give  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,  and  to  state  that 
thase  brethren,  whoso  labours  are  known  amongst  the  snows  of  Greenland 
and  on  the  West  Indian  planter  s  estate,  were  also  working 

'  laboriously  in  South  Africa  before  even  the  Missionaries  of  the       ^iS^^J^ 

London  Missionary  Society  appeared  on  that  field.  The  London 
Missionary  Society,  or  as  it  was  then  called  "Tlio  Missionary  Society," 
sent  out  its  first  four  evangelists  in  1799  ;  the  Wesleyans  soon  after  that, 
in  1814,  applied  to  the  Cape  Government  for  permission  to  have  a  Wesleyan 
chapel  in  Capo  Town,  but  they  wore  forbidden.  You  see  that  we  have 
travelled  a  good  distance  since  then.  In  1820  the  English  Government  sent 
out  a  number  of  colonists  to  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
with  that  body  of  colonists  there  were  Wesleyan  preachers  and  teacliers. 
The  commencement  of  the  Wesleyan  work,  therefore,  should  be  dated 
from  1820.  Tho  Scotch  Presbyterian  work  dates,  I  believe,  from  1821.  A 
Society,  tho  name  of  which  is  not  any  longer  known,  the  Glasgow  Missionary 
*  Society,    commenced    its   operations   then.      I    believe  that    the  Unite<l 

Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  although  separated 
in  their  homes  in  Scotland,  whero  there  are  so  many  separations  and  hair 

I  splittings,  aro  united  in  South  Africa.     They  have  only  one  Presbytery 

out  there,  and,  as  it  were,  forgot  to  which  Church  they  belong  when  they 
get  to  South  Africa.  Between  1829  and  1838  the  labours  of  the  Paris 
Missionary  Society  were  commenced,  concerning  which  we*  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  the  two  excellent  addresses  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  preceded  me.  Then  wo  have  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society,  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  Bhenish  Missionary  Society, 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts — all  these, 
between  the  years  which  I  have  mentioned,  commenced  their  labours  in 
South  Africa.  Between  1849  and  1869  we  have  the  founding  of  the 
Norwegian  Mission,  the  Hennannsburg  Mission,  and  last  of  all,  although 
not  least  in  point  of  enterprise,  and  zeal  and  energy,  the  Society  of  the 
Free  Protestant  Churches  of  Switzerland.  So  mudi  for  the  Societies 
labouring  for  tho  evangelisation  of  South  Africa. 

My  predecessor  in  speaking  of  Basutoland  has  said  that  it  is  an  especially 
healthy  country,  and  that  they  were  wisely  guided  to  it.     It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  guide  anybody  to  an  unhealthy  country  in  the  southern  part  of 
South  Africa.    It  is  all  healthy,  and  although  Basutoland  is 
pre-eminently  a  healthy  country,  yet  those  vast  plains  and     ^^^J^ 
plateaux  which  ai*e  between  four  and  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  ai-e  all  healthy,  and  you  do  not  come  to  unhealthy  regions 
until  you  go  into  tho  swampy  districts  very  much  further  to  the  north. 
And  the  larger  number  of  our  Missionaries  have  died  in  old  ago;  although 
there  are  others  who  died,  as  we  say,  pi*ematurely.     Mary  Livingstone  lies 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Zambesi ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Helmoro  also  lie  in  the 
tome  district;   and  my  namesake  Bishop  Mackenzie  is  buried  in  that 
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couLtiy  also,  thoy  all  having  fallen  vicUms  to  the  fover  of  that  ****— tn*^  ( 

region.    Indeed,  if  anyone  vitdta  a  MtMioQ  atalion  in  Sooth  Afriea  oal      -     i 
comeft  upon  tlie  quiet  ehurdiyard  or  burying  riaee  of  €bm  * 

MBMfciMfmmz.  station,  he  ^iU  be  sure  to  meet  with  tho  mm  of  those  lAo  V 
have  been  called  away  in  the  prime  of  their  days — ^in  eai^  yoothy  wheo  their 
hands  were  strong,  their  heads  were  dear,  their  intellecto  were  bright^ 
and  their  heiirts  were  on  fire  for  Ood's  work.  Thore  was  one  who  Call 
in  the  district  of  Ilaht.  He  died  there,  but  his  body  is  with  us  here  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  David  livingrtone  belonged  to  Africa  as  he  lived 
and  died  for  it ;  but  he  lies  in  Wcetminstor  Abbqr  to  testify  that  the  ideal 
of  aggressive  Christianity,  to  aedc  and  to  save  tibe  ignoiaiit  and  the  hsl^ 
is  still  dear  to  the  heart  of  England.    May  it  never  be  otherwise  I 

Xow  comes  the  question,  What  kind  of  peofde  are  the  Missionaiiei 
labouring  among  in  South  Africa?    Iliere  are  two  noes  of  peofde 
there.    There  are  those  whom  philologists  call  the  Gariepine  pec^fo 
and  the  Bantu  people.    These  are  new  wiords,  Imt  yon  had  Dotter 
get  them  into  your  minds  $  it  will  enable  yon  to  dai^fy  the  peoplo      '    i 
so  easily,  and  you  will  never  have  any  more  diffiimlty  with  femenoo        / 
atciateCi    to  their  numerous  clan-names.    Those  who  are  called  tlui       J 
^•^t»i,    Gariepine  people  are  the  Hottentots,  the  Korannas,  and 
the  Bushmen ;  and  those  are  the  peofde  amongst  whom  the  earir  \ 

labours  of  Christian  Missionaries  were  carried  on.  What  is  thefr  | 
condition  now?  They  are  the  labouring  population  of  the  Capo  ^  . 
Colony,  they  are  members  of  CSiristian  uhurehes  and  of  Christian  r 

congregations  in  every  village  and  town  throughout  the  Cape  Colony, 
For  instance  in  Port  Elizabeth,  where  you  land,  yon  will  find  a 
native  church  and  a  native  pastor.  Both  church  and  pastor  aro 
natives  trained  in  Christianity,  Christianity  having  taken  root  among 
this  class  of  people,  who  were  the  most  degraded  in  the  country  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  , ' 

You  have  heard  the  question  propounded  by  theorists  as  to 
whether  or  not  Christianity  is  able  to  raise  a  very  degraded  people.    It  \ 

has  been  said  that  it  might  be  suitable  for  other  people,  but  it  is  donbted 
if  it  is  able  to  go  down  and  raise  the  most  degraded.  Now  it  is 
one  thing  to  sit  in  a  study  and  spin  out  theories,  but  it  is  a  more  ' 
satisfactory  thing  to  bring  forward  facts  in  the  history  of  Christianity. 
I  am  not  aware  that  human  language  could  depict  a  more  degraded 
people  than  those  the  Mi^ionarics  met  with  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  but  now  they  are  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind, 
and  are  fulfilling  the  duties  of  citizens  in  the  Cape  Colony.  And  not 
only  so,  but  they  take  part  in  the  management  of  native  churches, 
thus  fulfilling  the  offices  of  good  subjects  and  good  Christians.  I  am 
not  aware  that  I  could  say  more  on  their  behalf.    This  is  not  a  i 

theory  as  to  what  Christianity  might  or  might  not  do ;  it  is  a  fisust 
FnrtdVy  ^  to  what  Christianity  has  done  in  those  countries.  And 
f*''^^  then  quite  in  the  spirit  of  our  meeting  I  ought  to  say 
that  this  has  been  done  not  merely  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  which  has  had  the  greater  share  in  the  raising  of  those 
Gariepine  natives,  but  that  other  Societies — the  Rhenish  oodetyi  the  ^ 
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Berlin  Society,  the  Paris  Society — have  done  the  same  kind  of 
work  in  connection  with  those  most  degraded  people,  the  Hottentots 
of  the  Cape. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  which  I  have  always  groat  picasui-o  in 
mentioning.     Of  coiii-se  the  Missionaries  when  they  went  to  Cape  Colony  in 
the  firet  instance  met  with  oi>position  from  the  colonists.     I  do 
not  say  they  did  so  in  every  instance.     Christ  has  always  His°'*'^j^"jJ["" 
fearless  and  devoted  jx^ople  in  every  part  of  the  world,  hut  in 
South  Africa  the  majority  of  the  colonists  wei-o  dead  against  having  their 
chattels  turned  into  men;  they  did  not  want  that  the  Gospel  of  Clirist 
should  ho  hrought  to  those  who  werc  put  up  to  auction  like  a  horse  or  a 
cow.     But  what  is  the  condition  of  things  now?     The  colonists,  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  instead  of  opi>osing  Christian  Missicns, 
came  in  the  course  of  time  highly  to  approve  of  them,  and  their  sons  and 
daughters  are  now  engaged  in  the  IMis^ion  work.     The  Dutch  Reformed 
Church   of    the    Cape   Colony — a    Preshyterian     Chui-ch — has    its    own 
Missionary  Society  now,  and  if  in  any  village  throughout  the  colony  there 
should  he  a  community  of  hlack  people  not  ministered  to  hy  a  European 
Society,  there  you  will  find  the  Dutcli  Reformed  Church  at  work,  so  that 
this  Church  has  not  only  overcome  its  first  opposition  to  the  work 
of  Christian  Missionaries,  but  it  is  now  engaged  in  the  work  ^Zu^S^ 
itself.    Tlie  argument  is  complete.    You  are  in  a  vice,  so  to 
speak.    You  say  you  disapprove  of  Christian  Missions,  that  they  do  not  do 
Uiis,  that,  and  the  other;  but  we  say.  Here  are  the  bitter  opponents  of  the 
thing  when  it  first  began,  and  they  have  been  convinced  by  what  has  taken 
place  in  their  own  midst,  and  not  in  a  few  years,  but  after  generations  of 
experience,  and  they  are  now  engaged  in  the  work  themselves. 

Personally  I  am  but  acquainted  with  the  Bantu  people.  Entering 
a  town  of  these  people  you  find  yourself  in  a  state  of  society  like  that 
described  in  the  books  of  Moses.  Pastoral  and  agricultural  in  seUciouAf 
their  habits,  the  people  are  under  a  chief,  who  sometimes  has  South  Afrimn 
and  sometimes  has  not  despotic  power.  Their  religion  consists  ^nb«s. 
of  ancestor-worship  combined  with  belief  in  charms  and  fetishes.  The 
Makalaka  and  Mashura  in  the  north  have  idols — that  is,  a  fetish  too  big  to 
be  carried  about  the  person.  The  year  is  divided  by  religious  observances. 
Their  priests  perform  some  of  their  most  efficacious  rites  on  high  places ;  at 
other  times  the  people  woi-sbip  in  groves.  In  times  of  extreme  difficulty 
the  priests  demand  a  child  to  be  handed  to  them  to  be  put  to  death  and 
used  by  them  in  their  incantations  and  prayers.  Many  of  their  customs 
are  similar  to  those  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  being  those  of  the  surround- 
ing nations  which  Israel  was  to  avoid.  I  have  travelled  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  but  especially  in  Bechuanaland.  In  these  journeys  I 
made  close  acquaintance  with  the  Bushmen  who  subsist  on  the  produce  of 
the  chase  in  its  great  prairies,  and  the  roots  and  fruits  of  its  forests.  I 
found  that  these  children  of  the  desert  were  all  worshippers,  they  all 
appeal  to  the  Unseen ;  they  all  have  rites  and  ceremonies  which  they  are 
careful  to  observe.  From  my  own  observation,  extending  over  some  thirty 
years  among  various  native  tribes,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
natural  for  man  to  worship  or  appeal  to  the  Unseen ;  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  man's  nature. 

There  remains  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  consolidating  what  has 
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been  accomplished ;  and  part  of  this  has  to  be  accomplished  not  directly  bj     /     4 
Missionaries,  but  by  administrators,  governors,  and  atatesmen,  who  eadi  "I 

and  ilM  owe  allegiance  to,  and  are  bound  to  serve  our  groat  Master.    In        /' 
conclusion,  I  would  wish  to  recall  to  mind  an  incident  in  tho  Gospel      /  '| 
narrative.     Remember  what  our  Lord  required  of  the  respectable  member 
of  Jewish  society,  who  came  to  Him  for  life-guidanoe.    To  this  young  man 
Jesus  said :  "  Give  up  estates,  position, — all, — and  come  follow  Ma     You 

Stif-flomadtr  ^^  these  fishermen  behind  Me ;  join  them,  and  follow  Me." 
i^ttinid     Was  this  a  fair  requirement  from  a  respectable  member  of 

of  chrijtiaiu.  Jewish  society.    The  young  man  himself  thought  it  was  too 
hard.    But  then  and  now  Christ  will  accept  of  nothing  short  of  enttra       f 
self'surrender  and  complete  consecration.    Ue  wants  not  your  suporoilkms 
patronage,  nor  your  occasional  gifts.    He  wants  you  yourselves ;  and  not 
tin  Christian  men  and  women  in  large  numbers  leam  this  self-snrrender         t 
can  the  work  of  the  Church  make  rapid  progress.     May  this  be  the  lesson 
which  shall  be  speedily  learned  during  the  second  century  of  our  Protestant     <  •    i 
Propaganda.  i 

( 

Bev.  A.  Merensky  (Superintendent,  Berlin  Missionary  Society) :  Ifr.      ^  i 
Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — ^These  great  and  blessed  meetings  J 

must  no  doubt  have  inspired  us  with  the  old  truth  that  oftentimes         ^' 
the  great  work  of  God  is  going  on  silently,  and  without  even  being 

■isMtt&foftoa.  known  by  outsiders.    Especially  is  this  the  case,  I  think,     '    *. 

timMotaear*.  with  the  dark  continent,  where  many  victories  have  been 
won  in  the  dark.  May  I  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  accounts  about 
the  Berlin  Mission  work  in  the  Transvaal,  which  were  sent  home  by 
correspondents  accompanying  the  expedition  of  Lord  Wolseley  some  / 

years  ago.    One  of  my  fellow-labourers  received  a  letter  from  a  pro-  i 

minent  and  well-known  Scotch  Missionary  working  in  another  distant  • 

part  of  South  Africa,  asking  whether  the  prosperity  of  our  most 
flourishing  station  was  altogether  a  myth  or  a  reality.  I  have  the 
great  pleasure  of  stating  that  the  blessed  work    of   the    Berlin  ^^ 

Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa  is  not  a  myth  but  a  reality.    At         ,  \ 
our  forty-seven  stations  there  we  have  now  twenty  thousand  baptised        r 
people,  and  those  twenty  thousand   baptised  people  contribute  to       * 
Church  and  Mission  funds  more  than  £5,000  a  year. 

I  believe  that  the  history  of  my  station  may  be  of  somo  interest  to  you, 
as  it  illusti-ates  in  a  wonderful  way  the  dealing  of  God  with  African  tribes  ' 

in  our  time.     You  will  remember  that  tho  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  had  • 

refused  in  former  years  to  allow  any  Missionary  effort  to  be  carried  on  iji 
their  oountr}',  until  in  1860  we — Berlin  Missionaries — ^invaded  the  country, 
and  were  peimitted  to  settle  among  tho  tribe  of  the  afterwards  well-known  . 

chief  Sekukuni.     Fancy  my  astonishment  when  in  tho  town 
^**^S£^"^*  of  his  father,  where  no  ^lissionaries  over  had  preached  tho 

Grospel,  I  found  four  natives  who  had  for  some  time  past  , 

united  in  prayer  for  Missionaries.     Two  of  those  natives  had  been  con-  * 

verted  in  the  old  colony,  and  tho  others  had  been  touched  by  listening  to 
their  accounts  of  Christian  tribes.  Since  Sekukuni  bccamo  king  he  has 
been  well  known  by  his  wais  against  the  Boeis  and  tho  Englisli.     Tliis  t; 

chief  has  been  my  chief  for  years,  and  he  permitted  the  preaching  of  the 
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Gk)Bpel  in  his  country,  and  almost  day  by  day  tho  Lord  added  to  our  flock 
thofio  that  were  to  bo  saved.  On  ono  Sunday  when  tho  king  was  out  on  a 
military  expedition,  I  was  permitted  to  preach  tho  Gasi>el  to  eight  thousand  of 
liis  warriors,  and  the  king  himself  was  standing  at  my  side  under  his  waving 
banners  of  ostrich  fcatlicrs.  At  another  time  there  came  a  young  chief  with 
fifteen  of  his  warrioi-s,  and  all  of  them  asked,  **  Wliat  must  I  do  to  be 
saved  ? "  Tlie  women  of  the  court  sat  at  tho  feet  of  Jesus,  and  one  of  the 
king's  brothers  became  a  Christian.  But  Sekukuni  was  a  superstitious 
man,  and  at  last  their  freedom  to  listen  to  Christian  truths 
was  taken  from  them.  Their  stoi-es  of  corn  and  their  cooking  '  ^  "** 
utensils  were  destx-oyed  by  the  oxxler  of  tho  king,  with  the  exclamation, 
"  We  will  see  if  your  God  will  save  you  from  starvation ; "  but  they  took 
joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  possessions. 

Then  came  the  most  bitter  cup.  Thirty  of  our  Christians  were  sur- 
rounded by  order  of  the  king  by  warriors,  and  fearfully  beaten  with  clubs 
and  sticks,  some  of  them  within  an  inch  of  death.  When  the  executioners 
approached  them  they  all  knelt  down  and  received  their  bruises  for  the 
sake  of  Christ.  Then  all  the  Christians  were  driven  out  of  the  country. 
I  will  not  speak  about  my  own  tiials,  nor  of  those  of  my  dear  wife,  nor  cf 
the  danger  when  at  last  we  were  compelled  to  leave,  but  I  Bitterly 
should  like  to  impress  upon  you  the  faithfulness  of  our  black  pcneeutMtiio 
brethren  during  the  persecution.  During  this  heavy  persecu-  •^▼•rt^ 
tion  none  of  the  members  of  my  little  band  renounced  the  faith.  When  I 
onoe  remonstrated  with  Sekukuni,  and  entreated  him  to  have  mercy  on  the 
poor  people,  he  gave  me  the  answer,  ''  Well,  I  am  furious  because  if  I  tell 
one  of  your  Christians  that  he  must  throw  away  his  God,  he  will  say, '  King, 
I  am  your  poor  dog ;  there  is  a  piece  of  wood ;  take  it  and  kill  me  if  you 
like,  but  I  cannot  forsake  my  Saviour.' "  One  day  some  heathens  tried  to 
deceive  the  king  for  the  benefit  of  a  Christian  woman,  and  told  him  that 
she  had  renounced  her  faith ;  but  he  drove  those  men  away,  swearing  at 
them,  and  saying,  ^*  You  tell  me  a  falsehood.  I  know  that  of  those  baptised 
people  not  one  will  do  what  you  say."  After  we  had  left  his  country  we 
settled  with  our  poor  followers  at  a  place  afterwards  called  Botsabelo 
Sekukuni's  people  flocked  there  by  hundreds,  and  to-day  thei*e  lives  there  a 
congregation  of  twelve  hundred  members.  The  king  was  conquered  after- 
wards, as  you  know,  and  liis  town  was  destroyed  and  he  himself  was  taken 
prisoner,  but  after  the  Transvaal  was  given  up  to  the  Boers  he  was  released 
and  went  back  to  his  country,  and  was  killed  by  one  of  his  brothers. 

Then  his  country  was  opened  to  the  Gospel,  and  where  his  town 
once  stood  there  is  now  a  Christian  village.  Those  who  suffered  under 
him  are  now  evangelists  in  his  country.  One  is  an  ordained  pastor, 
and  has  a  station  of  his  own.  The  Lord  has  blessed  his  piv^nu 
work  all  over  the  country.  Our  Missionaries  have  in  the  •'tiwwwk. 
Transvaal  alone  twenty-three  stations,  with  five  thousand  members, 
and  altogether  there  are  about  twenty-five  thousand  native  Chris- 
tians in  the  Transvaal.  Polygamy  has  never  been  tolerated  among 
them.  This  custom  and  all  other  heathen  customs  have  dwindled 
away  before  the  power  of  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  some  years 
ago,  in  the  farthest  northern  part  of  the  Transvaal,  a  petty 
chief,  a  member  of  our  Church,  suffered  death  from  the  hands 
of  the   heathens    on   account   of  his   Christian   faithfulness.      S9 
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we  see  that  not  only  on  the  diorea  of  Afncta  lakei|  bat  fai 
tihiiMmm  other  ports  of  Afrioai  black  followers  of  Christ  ham 
•TMrncti.  been  £uthfal  nnto  deatii.  The  dark  continent  rings  with 
the  triumphant  cry,  ^^  They  OTeicame  the  old  serpent  becaiisa  of  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb  ;**  and  they  axe  ready  even  to  endore  death  far 
Chri8t*8  sake.  And  I  trust  that  in  Africa,  as  has  been  the  case  else- 
where,  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  will  be  the  seed  of  the  Chnreh. 

Bev.  E.  Creuz  (French-Switaerland  FVee  Church  Missioa,  Transfaal) : 
I  belong  to  the  youngest  Sod^  now  working  in  South  AbicBf  among 
a  tWbe  which  it  may  be  but  few  of  you  have  ever  heard  o£    I  mean      -^ 
the  AmatoDga  tribe,  which  extends  from  Zululand  to  the  Zambesi, . 
siMiMtotht  aloDir  the  east  coast  of  Africa.    We  w^re  sent  first  of  all        / 
^^^^i^H^  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Paris  Mission  in  Basutolandy  and  M.        ' 
Berthoud  and  myself  worked  there  for  two  and  a  half  years.    Then  we     t^    ^ 
were  sent  by  the  Paris  MisrioUi  along  with  M.  Berthoud  and  If.    ^  ^ 
Coillard,  to  see  if  something  oould  be  done  towards  the  north.    The    *  f 
Government  of  the  Boer  Republic  would  not  allow  a  French  Mia-       k 
sionary  to  work  in  the  Transvaal,  and  it  was  then  seen  that  it  was         j 
God^s  will  that  the  Swiss  people  were  sent  out.    Being  Swiss,  the 
Boer  Government  allowed  us  to  w«Nrk  first  of  all  among  the  Amatonga 
races  in  the  north  of  the  TransvaaL    When  we  arrived  there  we  said 
to  one  another,  '^  We  have  never  before  heard  the  name  of  these  < 

people,  and  we  do  not  know  the  language."    I  told  my  friend       / 
Berthoud  that  I  had  never  seen  the  name  of  the  tribe  even  in  worica  , 

about  Africa ;  but  after  a  few  months  we  fi>und  that  they  were  ^ 

refugees  from  all  the  tribes  of  the  east  coast,  who  had  been  driven  i 

from  their  country  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Zulu  chiefs.    And  we  began  | 

to  work  among  that  tribe,  trying  to  learn  the  language  and  to  trans- 
late the  Bible ;  and  we  have  been  working  there  from  1875  until  the 
present  time.  We  have  now  the  New  Testament  translated  into  the 
language.  / 

We  have  seven  hundred  baptised  and  adherents,  and  we  have  begun  a  / 
line  of  Missionary  stations  going  from  the  Transvaal  to  the  Portuguese  ' 
possessions.    We  are  now  working  in  Delagoa  Bay,  as  well  as  in  the  TVans-  i 

vaal.  If  I  have  admired  anything  in  that  district,  it  has  been  the  faithful* 
ness  of  God  and  the  work  of  the  native  evangelists.    We  have  among  tliem 

a  band  of  devoted  Christians,  who  havo  year  after  year  left 
^J^H    their  homes  and  houses,  farmyards  and  fields,  for  the  sake 

of  Christ,  and  have  laboured  among  their  countrymen  so  / 
faithfully  that  a  great  revival  has  been  going  on  during  these  last  few 
years  near  the  coast,  and  now  all  around  I>elagoa  Bay  there  is  a  good  work 
going  on.  During  the  last  year  we  have  received  one  hundred  converts  into 
the  Church.  It  is  a  work,  however,  that  is  only  known  to  those  who  interest 
themselves  in  it.  I  can  say  that  our  American  brethren,  who  are  working 
at  Inhambane  in  the  same  tribe,  can  see  that  God  had  prepared  those  tribes 
from  Zululand  to  the  Zambesi  to  receive  the  Gospel  of  Christ.     I  am  v 

glad  to  be  here  as  the  delegate  of  our  Swiss  Churches  to  thank  the  great  *    ' ..     | 
Societies  for  having  invite^}  us,  who  are  the  smallest  among  the  small,  U) 
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enjoy  these  oonferonces,  and  to  take  back  to  our  Swiss  Churches  a  little  of 
the  ifyirit  that  has  animated  jou. 

Sev.  James  Scott  (Free  Church  of  Scotland  Zulu  Mission):  I 
produce  from  my  pocket  three  or  four  full  dresses  of  a  Zulu 
girl.  These  are  actually  the  dresses  that  are  worn,  and  they  are 
sufficient  to  show  you  the  social  and  moral  state  of  those  I  labour 
^  among.  You  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  dark  continent,  and 
I  would  not  have  come  on  this  platform  to  say  a  word  about  it  if  I 
could  not  have  told  you  most  glorious  news — news  of  the  work  in 
Holy  Spirit  being  poured  out  in  that  comer  of  the  con-  2ai»i*»*. 
tinent  in  which  £  have  been  engaged  for  ten  years.  During  the 
first  years  I  got  occasionally  one  and  another  to  come  forward  and 
be  iMiptised,  but  during  the  last  year  they  have  been  pouring  and 
crushing  in ;  they  have  been  coming  from  all  the  out-stations — ten 
converted  there,  twenty  converted  here,  and  thirty  converted  in 
another  place.  I  have  baptised  during  the  last  six  months  one 
hundred  adult  Zulus.  I  have  also  assisted  at  the  baptism  of  about 
another  hundred  converted  —  by  whom  ?  By  those  Boers  who 
destroyed  the  stations  of  Livingstone,  and  interfered  with  the  work 
of  our  French  brethren. 

These  Dutch  farmers,  two  or  three  years  ago,  received  an  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  now  they  are  gathering  their 
Zulu  ser\'ants  together,  and  are  themselves  preaching  the  BotnUoomo 
Gospel  of  Christ  to  them.  *  I  wish  I  had  time  to  read  •▼w»f«ii<t«. 
the  letters  I  have  received.  I  have  received  letter  after  letter  asking 
for  evangelists;  I  have  gone  myself,  spending  a  week  at  a  time 
amongst  them,  and  whenever  I  arrived  the  largest  waggon  shed  was 
cleared  out,  and  the  Dutch  farmers  came  along  with  their  Zulu 
servants  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gos[)el.  When  native 
preachers  could  not  be  got  in  sufficient  numbers,  I  said  to  them, 
**  You  understand  the  language  of  the  Zulus,  and  you  have  the  Bible, 
— preach  to  the  people  yourselves ; "  and  they  are  doing  it.  Those 
whose  fathers  a  few  years  ago  called  the  natives  "dogs"  are  now 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  those  natives,  and  giving  them 
that  greatest  of  all  gifts.  Siding  home  from  these  tours,  although 
I  have  no  music  in  me,  and  do  not  sing  a  note,  yet  in  my  heart  I 
sung  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  and  thanked  and  praised  God 
that  to  the  dry  bones  life  had  been  given. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Kacfie  (formerly  of  liverpool) :  I  was  a  director  more 
than  fifty  years  ago  of   the  Glasgow  Missionary  Society,   whose 
sphere  of  operations  was  South  Africa.     The  name  of  Lovedale  is  a 
memento  of  a  specially  honoured  name  among  its  founders,    xtj,,^^^ 
So  much  by  way  of  introduction.     The  text  on  which  I  heipinf  the 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  is,  "  We  that  are  strong  ought  to      ^''^^' 
bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak."     We  have  now  been  hearing  of 
those  who  are  very  strong  in  the  faith,  but  are  weak  in  numbers  and 
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in  political  influence.    May  we  not  apply  this  principle  laid  down  bj   ;     }. 
the  great  Apostle,  and  avow  that  the  greater  nations,  such  as  England, 
have  responsibilities  which  it  is  legitimate  for  us  to  exercise  on  behalf 
of  those  smaller  communities.  / 

Here  we  are  met  together  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  especially         ( 
from  Europe  and  North  America.    Could  we  not  take  advantage  of  \ 

the  presence  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  who  dwell  on  both  sides  of  the        ^ 
Atlantic,  and  of  the  Germans,  who  are  of  the  same  blood  as  ourselves, 
and  confer  how  we  could,  without  threatening  war  or  saying  anything 
avoimml    ^'^^^^^j  bring  such  interest  to  bear  as  to  prevent  such 

f*'***^   horrors  as  I  will  not  name  ?    It  may  be  our  own  country  is 
to  blame  in  the  past,  for  doing  things  that  are  unjust  and  unrighteous. 
Africa  has  been  a  ifearful  place  for  wrongdoing  by  the  powers  of        ^ 
Europe.     The  United  States  are  clear  from  that  blame.     Those         { 
States  have  risen  to  be  a  great  power  on  the  earth.     Surely  there    ..,  ( 
ought  to  be  an  affinity  of  some  kind  manifested  among  the  Great 
Powers,  calling  in  the  Germans  who  have  done  so  weU,  and  with       y 
whom  we  so  sympathise  at  this  moment,  and  supporting  our  French       ( 
brethren  who  are  looking  to  us  for  some  aid.     I  t£urow  out  this 
suggestion  at  the  present  time  in  order  that  it  may  be  fiurly        / 
considered.  ! 

The  Doxology  was  then  sung,  and  the  meeting  dosed. 
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Ninth  Meeting. 

TEJB  TURKISH  EMPIRE  AND  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

{Tuesday  evening,  June  12^A,  in  tlie  Lower  Hall,) 

Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalieu  (U.S.A.)  being  absent,  the  chair  was  taken 

by  the  Eev.  David  Cole,  D.D.  (of  New  York.) 
Acting  Secretary,  Mr.  Henry  Morris. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Bev.  J.  Thomas. 

The  Chairman:  No  one  can  more  sincerely  regret  than  I  do, 
beloved  Christian  friends,  the  non-appearance  of  the  distinguished 
American  Bishop  who  was  to  have  presided  on  this  occasion.     I  feel 
it  somewhat  my  duty  to  strike  the  key-note  of  the  evening,  but  I  am 
not  a  specialist  in  this  subject,  interested  in  it  greatly  though  I  am. 
I  will  only  remind  you  that  we  are  just  now  in  wonderful  surround- 
ings.   We  become  growingly  so  in  this  Conference,  which  is  so  well 
fulfilling  its  early  signs  of  promise,  and  the  inspiration  with  which  it 
began.    The  Ix)rd  M ayor,  when  we  visited  him  to-day,  told  us  some- 
thing which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by  any  of  us.  i^^  mmj9^% 
He  said  singularly  enough  and  we  none  of  us  could  see  to    metaphor, 
what  he  was  leading — that  he  had  always  taken  great  interest  in 
institutions  for  the  blind;  and  then  he  himself  remarked,  ''You. 
perhaps  may  be  surprised  that  I  make  this  allusion."    He  explained 
himself  by  saying,  **  This  is  the  reason  why  I  take  interest  in  you, 
because  you  are  appointed  and  called  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
through  the  whole  earth."     What  a  wonderful  thought — to  open  the 
blind  eyes.     That  that  thought  should  have  come  from  the  highest 
municipal  officer  in  the  city  of  London,  whom  the  world  might 
expect  to  find  only  a  politician,  was  to  me  a  wonder.    The  Lord  must 
have  put  those  remarkable  words  into  his  lips.     Then  I  repeat  that 
we  are  passing  through  wonderful  surroundings.      Going  back  over 
the  short  addresses  that  were  delivered  and  the  longer     laipiriiif 
l)apers  that  were  read  during  this  day,  we  have  come    "••^an- 
scarcely  less  recently  from  that  vibration  which  still  beats  in  our 
ears  of  Dr.  Pierson's  magnificent  oration  w^ith  which  last  night's 
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meeting  in  the  Large  Hall  was  doaedL    Oh,  how  wonderful  are  the         \ 
inspirations  which  we  are  now  catching !    May  we  cany  them  home     ^    J 
with  us!  ! 

Let  me  try  to  say  something  that  will  be  left  upon  your  ears  and        t 
upon  your  memories  when  you  go  from  this  plaoe.    L^  me  remind       '   | 
you  that  there  are  at  least  four  considerations  which  ought  to  nerve  < 

F«orttirriAf  US  for  the  great  Missionary  interest  which  is  now  pressing         \  ; 
MotiiffAtku.  upon  our  minds.     In  the  first  place,  the  word,  "  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Goqpel  to  every  creatore,'*  comes  to 
us  and  rests  upon  us  with  its  weighty  anthority  and  force.    It  is  a 
command  of  Him  whom  we  acknowledge  as  a  Master.    Secondly,  the 
Word  is  full  of  promises,  from  the  great  promise  in  Eden  that  the  I  ' 
seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent,  all  along 
the  line  of  the  promises  which  relate  to  the  King  and  the  kingdom,         ( 
down  to  the  time  when  the  New  Testament  closes  with  the  predictioQ 
that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  onr     ''    1 
Lord  and  of  His  Christ.  / 

The  third  consideration  is  that  these  promises  have  been  under-       ( 
going  such  rapid  fulfilment    Undonbtedly  what  we  are  moving  to       ^ 
now  is  scarcely  so  much  fSedth  as  it  is  sight.    Look  at  the  promises  of 
the  Old  Testament,  how  they  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  coming  of         \ 
Christ,  and  in  the  spread    **  ^**«  kingdom  over  the  earth. 

The  fourth  consideration  is  the  beta  which  stare  us  in  the  ftce.  '  ^ 
The  Centenary  of  Modem  Missions  is  upon  us  with  all  its  preeions 
memories  and  thoughts.  We  look  all  over,  and  we  see  every  part  of  /  i 
the  world  open.  And  then  think  of  the  jiower  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  '  \ 
race,  and  the  power  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language.    And  think  of  ^ 

the  Missionary  Societies,  and  think  of  the  Missions. 

And  now,  dear  brethren  and  sisters,  we  come  to  the  special  theme 
ef  the  evening — ^Turkey  and  Central  Asia.    On   this  theme  the  ; 

specialists  of  this  evening  are  to  speak.  We  wait  impatiently  to 
hear  them.  I  have  no  disposition  to  detain  you.  You  are  ready 
and  I  am  ready,  and  gladly  will  I  fall  back  now  and  listen  to  the 
Key.  Dr.  Bruce,  who  will  be  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening. 


I 


I 
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Eev.  Robert  Brace,  DJ).  (C.M.S.,  from  Persia) :  Mr.  Chairman, 
Christian  friends, — I  had  not  the  slightest  expectation  that  I  should 
be  called  upon  so  soon.  I  know  that  there  are  a  great  many  present 
who  agree  and  I  daresay  many  more  dear  brethren  and  sisters  in  the 
Lord  who  disagree  with  me  in  believing  that  Mission  work  is  pre- 
FitpuiBf  um  paring  the  way,  and  rapidly  preparing  it,  for  the  coming 
vm7  «r  th«  i«r4.of  our  I^rd  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  But  I  think  that 
whichever  opinion  we  may  hold,  we  in  reality  agree  at  the  bottom  in 
believing  that  the  great  means  of  hastening  our  Lord's  coming, 
and  of  hastening  that  day  when  God  Himself  will  wipe  away  every 
tear  from  every  eye,  is  Mission  work.  "This  Gospel  shall  be 
preached  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations ; "  and  then  the  end  of  this 
dispensation  shall  come.    In  other  words,  Christ  Himself  will  come.      - .    I 
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Now  I  firmly  believe  that  Christ  will  not  come  to  do  what  some 
people  think. 

I  believe  that  some  people  think  that  He  will  come  to  take  His  bride 
to  HioLself,  and  send  all  the  i-est  of  the  world  to  hell — eight  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  heathen,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  Mohammedans. 
If  I  thought  that  Christ  was  coming  to-morrow  to  send  them  all 
to  hell,  I  would  pray  that  He  might  delay  His  coming.    But    ^Jj^^^ 
I  firmly  believe  that  He  is  coming  to  save  them.     I  believe 
that  He  is  coming  to  do  a  greater  Mission  work  than  all  the  Missionary 
Societies  and  all  the  ChuixJies  in  the  world   can  do  together;  and   I 
believe  that  Mission   work  at   present  is  the  one   means   of   hastening 
that  glorious  day  when  the  Lord  will  come  to  take  His  bride  to  Himself, 
andy  alas  I  to  pour   out  the   vials   of   Gh>d's   wrath    upon  all  lukewarm 
Christians,   and     to     take     the     heathen     to    Himself    for     His     in- 
heritance,  and    the    uttermost    parts  of  tho  earth   for  His  possession. 
I  have  the  special  privilege  of  speaking  to  you  this  evening  on  Mission 
work  as  a  witness  preparing  the  way  for  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.     And  what  a  wondrous  glory  and  honour  it  is  to  think  that 
we  all  may  be  fellow-labourers  with  Him  in  hastening  that  glorious  day, 
and  bringing  about  that  glorious  time !     And  how  loudly  our 
aongs  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  ought  to  go  up  when  wo**J^*J^JJJJ** 
think  how  far  that  mtness  has  already  been  given  to  the  world 
in  the  last  eighty  years;  when  we  think  of  fifty-one  Missionary  Societies  in 
India, — not  fifty-one  Missionaries,  as  they  were  some  years  ago,  or  not 
even  that  number;  but  fifty -one  Missionary  Societies, — thirty-four  Mis- 
sionary Societies  in  China,  and  thirty-four  Missionary  Societies  in  Africa. 

It  is  for  this  reason  I  ask  you  especially  to  turn  your  attention  to 
those  parts  of  the  world  where  that  witness  has  not  yet  been  borne, 
and  where,  not  only  that,  but  in  many  of  them  there  is  a  false 
witness  of  a  false  and  corrupt  Christianity  which  has  to  be  counteracted, 
I  believe,  before  the  witness  of  a  true  and  pure  Christianity  can  bring 
forth  fruits ;  I  mean  all  those  Moslem  lands,  and  more  particularly 
those  parts  of  Moslem  lands  to  which  it  is  my  privilege  especially  to 
turn  your  attention — Arabia  and  Persia. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  my  honoared 
friends  the  American  Missionaries  of  Armenia  and  the  north  of 
Persia,  until  a  few  years  ago  no  Society,  and  even  then  Az«bUuid 
no  British  Society,  took  the  initiative  of  sending  the'^^^'f****^ 
Gospel  either  to  Arabia  or  Persia ;  and  Mission  work  was  begun  in 
each  of  those  two  lands  by  two  young  men,  each  of  whom  had  taken 
the  highest  honours  at  Cambridge,  and  was  sent  out  by  no  Society, 
but  went  at  his  own  charges ;  and  each  of  whom  in  God's  mysterious 
providence  died  within  a  year  or  little  more  of  entering  on  his  work. 
I  mean  Henry  Martyn  and  the  Hon.  Ion  Keith  Falconer. 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  in  the  last  twenty  years  to  have  a  small  parish, 
half  of  which  is  inhabited  by  Persians,  and  the  other  half,  or  nearly  half, 
by  Arabs.      I  do  not  think  there  is  any  part  of  the  world 
— at  least,  none  occupied  by  Missionaries — which  brings  before  ^*'\JJ^**** 
us  more  vividly  the  condition  of  things  where  the  witness  has  not 
yet  been  borne.     In  1869,  after  having  spent  ten  yeara  in  India,  when 
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I  was  going  back  I  happened  to  pue  thmii^  Bbim^  and  ifc  would  \m 
quite  impossible  for  me  now  to  menton  the  prondential  ^nidaneai  fay  wUeh 
God  kept  me  there,  and  led  the  Chufch  Minonaty  Society  to  take  up  the 
Mission.   One  of  theee  waa  a  great  famiae  wbidi  oamo  wJEik  I 
^^n  *'***'' was  still  there,  and  daring  the  montha  of  the  fiunmey  in  anawer  . 

to  a  prayer  which  was  offered  with  the  expectation  or  with  the  venr  weak  J 

hope  indeed  of  getting  one  or  two  hundred  pounds^  God  aenfe  ua  £16,000        •  ] 
in  the  eight  months  that  the  famine  lasted;  and  aa  soon  aa  the  ICiMMa  \ 

was  taken  up,  the  American  Missionariea  having  moved  to  the  north  of    t»\ 
Persia,  the  whole  of  the  southern  half  of  Berna,  to  whidi  afterwards  j 

Babylonia  was  added,  became  the  pariah,  or  diatriot^  Ib  whidi  lor  a  great        r 
many  years  I  was  labouring  akme.    This^  whidi  I  call  mj  parish,  tborii      / 
HyMiiik    ^  ^^  thankful  to  say  I  have  now  two  brother  Miasionama 
njv«n-    ii^bouring  in  it,  contBiaa  an  area  of  five  hundred  thouaaad 
square  miles.    It  oontaina  three  of  the  ancient  kingdona  of  tha  Biblar—         I 
the  whole  of  Babylonia,  the  whole  of  Bam,  and  tho  wliole  of  the  ancisBt 
kingdom  of  Penda, — the  whole  of  the  Pendan  Oulf,  and  a  good  aUee  of     *'    1 
Arabia;  and  in  the  whole  of  thia  district  for  a  great  many  years  lAeiib  I         J 
was  in  it  I  was  the  only  miniater  of  tha  Ck)qiel,  with  the  exoeption  of        ( 
priests  of  the  Eastern  Churdiea,  who  make  no  effiirt  to  give  the  Gospel  to       i 
the  natives.    When  first  I  went  there,  and  we  were  led  to  take  up  our 
abode  in  Julfa,  which  is  a  suburb  of  the  ancient  capital  Iqpahan,  I  found         ^ 
myself  surrounded  Inr  Eastern  Oiristiana  immediately,  and  a  large  popula* 
tion  of  Persians,  and  also  a  great  many  Jews  in  our  nrighboufhood.    Ibr 
the  first  two  or  three  years  I  had  numbers  of  Hohammedana  coming  to 
see  me,  and  I  avoided  in  every  possible  way  receiving  proaelytea  from 
the  Eastern  ChuiThes.    Perhaps  in  a  word  or  two  I  alumld  say  that  I  did 
net  receive  even  ccnverU  from  the  ancient  Armenian  CSiurdiea,  or  even  from 
the  Roman  Catholic«s  whom  I  had  next  door  to  me,  because  I  though  that 
our  work  was  entirely  for  the  Mdiammedana  j 

And  this  leads  me  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  Ood'a  purpoaea  with         ( 
respect  to  those  ancient  Churches.    I  think  that  all  Christiana  should  ( 

Tht  iMtm  take  the  very  greatest  interest  in  the  Armenian  and  other  { 

c^wchM.    Eastern  Churches,  which  have  been  scattered  through  \ 

Persia  and  Turkey  for  the  last  twelve  hundred  years.  A  few  years 
ago — in  fact,  at  the  time  that  I  went  to  Persia  twenty  years  ago — a 
Christian  was  by  a  Mohammedan  always  regarded  as  a  dog,  and 
as  a  mark  of  contempt  no  Christian  was  ever  allowed  to  enter  a 
Mohammedan  city  on  horseback  or  mounted  on  any  beast;  and  on 
a  wet  day  no  Christian  was  allowed  to  enter  a  Mohammedan  town  at  < 

all;  or  if  he  lived  in  a  Mohammedan  town,  he  was  obliged  to  stay  at 
home.  This  was  not  because  Mohammedans  were  afraid  that  Chris- 
tians would  catch  cold  if  they  went  out  in  the  rain,  but  it  was  because 
a  Christian  is  a  ''  dog,"  and  a  dry  Christian  is  a  dry  dog,  and  a  wet 

^^ ,,,  Christian  is  a  wet  dog,  and  they  thought  that  dry  dogs 

nvmtitiMMddid  uot  poUuto  them,  but  that  wet  dogs  did.    And  they  \ 

'•'•••'****•   had  a  great  many  other  ways  in  which  they  tried  to  bring  , 

over  the  Christians  to  their  faith.  One  was  that  if  any  Christian 
became  a  Mohammedan — and  thia  sometimes  happened  with  the  very 
poorest  of  the  people— he  would  very  soon  get  an  order  from  the  prieat 
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i        ^^  governor  to  take  away  the  property  of  his  relatives.    They  never 
themselves  paid  the  Christians  for  becoming  Mohammedans,  but 
they  gave  them  the  property  of  their  uncles  and  aunts  or  other 
^  Christian  relatives,  and  it  is  a  very  wonderful  thing,  I  think|  that 

Christians,  Jews,  and  Parsis  have  endured  this  state  of  persecution 
for  the  last  twelve  hundred  years,  and  that  any  of  them  have  still 
remained  faithful  to  their  religion. 

^  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  this  state  of  things  has  entirely  passed  away 

now.     In  tlio  centre  of  Porsia  "where  we  live  not  only  are  the  Christians  no 
longer  persecuted,  but  the  Mohammedans  are  oppressed  by  the     ^^ 
governors,  and  the  Christians  are  never  oppressed  by  them;  ^Jj^SiS?* 
and  I  think  that  the  time  is  coming  when  we  shall  see — indeed, 
I  think  that  we  can  already  see — the  purposo  o(  mercy  which  God  had  in 
allowing  these  Christians  to  be  scattered  through  these  two  Mohammedan 
.  lands  up  to  the  present    time.     In  Julfa,  where  we  Hve,  there  is  an 

Armenian  Archbisliop,  and  there  are  about  sixteen  Armenian  Priests. 
There  were  two  monks  when  I  went  there,  but  they  wera  both  drunkards, 
and  they  are  both  gene  now.  In  our  neighbourhood  we  have  about  eighty 
Armenian  villages.  In  these  villages  the  priests  are  simply  tillers  of  the 
soil.  They  have  not  only  no  education,  but  they  have  nothing  that  can  be 
called  even  instruction,  llio  priest  is  simply  one  of  tho  chorister 
boys,  who  leamt  from  tho  old  priest  before  him  to  repeat  the  ^'^Jj]^"* 
prayers  and  ritual  of  his  Church  in  the  ancient  dialect,  just 
as  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Cliurch  they  do  in  Latin.  -And  then,  if  he 
can  put  together  eight  or  ten  pounds,  he  bribes  the  Bishop,  who  makes  a 
I  Priest  of  him.     Wlien  I  went  to  Julfa  there  was  an  old  Bishop  there  who 

was  driven  out  by  the  people  two  years  after  I  went  there  because  he  made 
80  many  priests  at  the  rate  of  XI 0  a  head,  and  was  flooding  the 
poor  villages  with  priests.  Then  another  Bishop  came,  and  was  there 
for  fifteen  years,  and  to  my  certain  knowledge  he  never  put  his  foot  in 
one  of  the  eighty  villages  which  contained  these  poor  native  Christians, 
scattered  among  tho  Mohammedans  like  sheep  witliont  a  shepherd.  I 
just  mention  these  things  to  show  you  tho  state  of  the  Christian  Churches 
in  the  midst  of  tho  Mohammedans.  But  there  is  a  very  much  brighter 
light  in  which  we  may  regard  them.  We  have  got  now  a  school 
in  Julfa  with  two  hundred  Armenian  boys  and  a  hundit^d  girls,  and  we 
have  also  had  an  orphanage  since  the  famine,  and  wo  have  got  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association;  and  out  of  these  we  are  able  to  raise  up 
native  labouroi*s,  and  I  can  say  sincoix^ly  that  I  never  saw  more  faithful 
**         labourers  than  tho  Armenians  are. 

My  chief  object  in  speaking,  of  which  I  would  remind  you  again, 
is  just  to  put  before  you  such  a  district  as  that  with  an  area  of  500,000 
-•  square  miles,  and  three  kingdoms.  There  are  at  present  only 

two  European  male  labourers  and  two  ladies.  Oqe  of  these 
is  ill.  The  other  has  not  yet  learnt  the  language ;  but  I  am  thankful 
to  say  that  we  have  most  faithful  native  labourers,  whom  God  has  raised 
up,  and  who  are  the  means,  under  the  care  and  patronage  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  of  scattering  the  seed  of  God  sWord  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  But  we  do  want  more  Europeans 
'^         — men  and  women  to  enter  on  the  work,  and  help  us  in  it. 
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Bev.  B.  W.  Oilman,  DJ).  (Secretary,  American  Bible  Society):  { 
Mr.  Chairman, — I  regret  very  much  that  the  programme  of  the  evening 
coald  not  be  carried  out,  so  that  we  might  have  had  the  privilege 
of  listening  to  Dr.  Edward  Riggs,  who  was  to  have  been  one  of  the 
speakers  of  the  evening,  bat  who  seems  to  have  been  detained  in 
coming  to  the  Conference.  In  taking  his  place,  I  most  take  up 
BibtoSMitty  some  thoughts  which  are  fomiliar  to  me  in  connection 

v«^  with  the  Bible  work  of  the  British  and  Foreign  and  y; 
American  Bible  Societies  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  in  lands  where  the  Scriptures  were  first  written  by  inspired 
men,*  and  where  the  first  translations  of  the  Scriptures  were  made 
under  the  auspices  of  Christian  Churches,  the  Bible  long  ago 
became  a  sealed  book,  and  the  call  now  comes  to  us  to  revive  the 
life  of  those  decayed  Churches,  and  plant  the  seeds  of  Divine  truth 
by  translating  the  Scriptures  again  into  modem  tongues,  and 
giving  them  a  wide  circulation.    It  is  the  instinct  of  Uionghtfol 

writtn  ™^^  ^  ^^  lands,  I  believe,  to  ask  for  a  written  statement 
of  truth  relating  to  salvation.  It  is  true,  as  one  of  our 
American  writers  has  tersely  said,  that  '*  Christianity  did 
not  begin  as  a  volume,  but  as  a  voice ; "  but  between  the  voice  and  the 
volume  comes  the  word.  The  voice  must  be  articulate,  using  tone, 
inflection,  and  emphasis  in  order  to  communicate  and  express  the 
truth.  And  then,  for  permanence,  every  word  must  be  recorded  in 
the  volume  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  overlaid  by  tradition,  and  /7] 
that  in  other  lands,  and  in  other  generations,  the  original  utterance  ) 

may  be  verified  and  confirmed.  After  a  long  conversation  with  Dr. 
Henry  IVL  Scudder,  when  a  Missionary  in  India,  a  Brahman  of  acute 
intellect  and  noble  form,  said  to  him, ''  Have  you  not  some  book  in 
which  I  may  read,  in  order,  the  things  concerning  which  we  have 
been  speaking?" 

In  the  Turkish  Empire  there  is  a  great  variety  of  languages  and 

dialects,  some  of  them  cultivated,  some  of  them  cude  and  barbarous.    I 

hold  in  my  hand  a  little  map,  which  I  have  cut  out  from 

T^uSn^P&!L  ^^®  ^V<>^  ^^  *^®  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.    It  ia  . 

designed  to  convey  to  the  eye  at  a  glance  some  idea  of  the  / 

distribution  of  languages  throughout  the  Empire.    The  whole  of  Egjrpt  % 

and  Arabia  and  Mesopotamia  is  tinted  yellow,  to  indicate  the  large  preva-  ^  1 
lence  of  the  Arabic  tongue.  The  greater  part  of  Turkey  itself  and  of  '  ^ 
Asia  Minor  is  green,  to  indicate  there  the  prevalence  of  the  Turkish  . ' 

language,  although  there  should  be  spots  of  another  colour  to  indicate  the  /  \ 

presence  of  the  Armenian.   Along  the  margin  of  the  coasts  in  Turkey  and  ^ ' 

on  the  islands  are  spots  of  red,  indicating  the  presence  of  Greek  merchants, 
\i^ho,  with  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  their  race,  have  gone  to  carry  S-^ 

on  their  trade,  and  have  carried  with  them  the  language  of  their  country.  ) 

Albania  has  another  tint ;  Bulgaria  another ;  Persia  another ;  Koumania         «     ' 
another ;  and  aloiif  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Oroomiah  is  a  little  patch  of 
colour  indicating  the  presence  of  a  few  small  communities  of  Nestorian 
Christians,  who  use  the  modem  Syriae.      Now  this  map  is  an  object 
lesson  in  itself.     I   am  very  thankful  to  the  Society,  and  to  Dr.  Cust, 
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for  tho  publication  of  this  map ;  it  has  been  a  help  to  me  in  my  study  of 
the  whole  question. 

Another  diflScalty  in  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  in  these  lands 
grows  out  of  the  variety  of  alphabets  used  to  convey  to  men  the  same 
language.  Some  time  ago  I  passed  through  the  city  of  variety  «r 
Prague,  and  in  the  market-place  was  a  tall  tower  on  •ipHabeu. 
which  were  two  clock  dials.  One  of  them  was  very  familiar.  It  had 
the  numeration  which  we  have  borrowed  from  the  Koman  alphabet, 
going  in  what  we  think  is  the  proper  way,  from  left  to  right,  and  from 
one  to  twelve — I.  to  XII.  But  the  other  was  very  different.  It  had 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  and  the  hands  went  round  the  wrong  way,  and 
thus  the  standard  of  time  recognised  the  fact  that  in  that  community 
there  were  men  accustomed  to  read  in  different  directions.  That  is 
an  illustration  of  what  we  have  in  Turkey.  The  Turkish  Bible,  if 
prepared  for  circulation  among  all  classes  of  people,  must  xb« 

be  printed  in  three  different  forms  of  tyi)e.  The  Anne-  *wkw»  Bibu. 
nian  begins  to  read  at  one  end  of  the  book ;  the  Turk  begins  to  read 
at  the  other ;  the  Greek  reads  in  the  way  in  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  read  ;  and  in  case  a  preacher  standing  in  the  pulpit  should 
read  the  Turkish  Bible,  the  people  before  him  might  need  to  have 
three  different  sets  of  books  in  order  to  coufirm  by  their  eyes  what 
they  heard  with  their  ears  and  what  all  understood. 

Bible  distribution  in  those  oriental  lands  comprises  three  different 
departments,  each  one  calling  for  patient  labour  and  wisely  directed 
energy  through  long  periods  of  time.  It  is  required  first  DMicuititi 
to  get  the  Bible  out  of  its  original  tongues  into  modem  teiMovMrcoBM. 
forms  of  speech ;  next,  to  put  it  into  proper  material  shape ;  and 
next,  to  distribute  it.  In  other  words,  the  Bible  must  be  translated, 
printed,  and  circulated  From  Constantinople  as  a  centre  the  Bible 
is  distributed  in  about  thirty  different  languages,  but  to  accomplish 
this  has  required,  for  fifty  years,  an  immense  amount  of  scholarly 
work  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  form  a  conception,  and 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  describe. 

I  am  not  competent  to  speak  of  the  work  done  by  Henry  Martyn 
and  Dr.  Bruce  for  Persia ;  but  I  must  refer  to  another  work  of  great 
importance,  destined,  as  we  believe,  to  exert  a  great  influence  on  the 
world — the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Arabic  The  km* 
language  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith  and  Dr.  Van  Dyck.  Among  «»  Ar»w«. 
the  early  memories  of  my  childhood  is  the  name  of  Dr.  Eli  Smith. 
In  1879  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  at  Beyrout  a  little  upper 
chamber  where  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  engaged  busily  on 
the  Arabic  version  of  the  Bible.  He  did  not  live  to  see  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  but  his  no  less  gifted  successor.  Dr.  Van  Dyck, 
took  it  up  and  carried  it  through  to  a  result  which  left  nothing  to 
be  desired. 

Next  to  the  making  of  a  version  is  the  printing  of  it — a  work  largely 
mechanical,  we  are  tempted  to  say.  Yes,  but  when  you  say  that  it  is 
largely  mechanical  your  phrase  means  peihaps,  a  great  deal  more  than  you 
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think.  A  irark  that  is  largely  mechaiueiladb  fSoriiioiMj»aiid  agmidMl 
oC  it,  for  machines  do  not  run  without  funds.  It  also  calla  for  braiiMU  II 
boertain  not  to  he  done  unless  somewbere  then  is  executive  ahilitjr*    The 

manufacture  in  Constantinople^  of  say  fifty  thoqaand  Tohnnes* 
.^^{S^^^'^of  the  Scriptures  a  year, — a  thousand  vdomea  avedc, — aMaaa 

a  great  deal  in  a  laiMiriieie  intrentive  faculties  a»e  dnli  and  the 
conditions  of  iSfe  are  mediwaL  Dr.  Jessap  tells  a  stoiy  of  a  8|]rriac  farmer 
with  whom  he  had  someccmversatiooy  whowaaenssgedina  joboC  thrashinf 
that  was  going  to  take  him  throe  months.  Dr.  Jessup  said|  **  At  honie  m 
America  we  have  machines  that  can  do  that  job  in  three  days.*  Ilie 
farmer  looked  at  him  with  something  of  incrednlity  and  perhaps  of  dismay, 
siul  tfhowed  what  he  thought  of  labour«aving  inventions  1by  iayinft  **  What 
do  th^  do  the  rest  of  the  timer  Now,  what  prospect  is  there  oTenlistinc 
^  such  men  as  that  in  the  management  of  steam-engiiies  and  ^ 

'yj^  printing-presses  t    Ihe  msnnfaBtnre  of  BiUes  calls  far  a  BMe 

house;  but  in  oriental  lands  the  tenure  of  land  is  peculiar. 
The  trustees  of  the  Bible-house  in  Constantinople  have  a  ver^  fine  imilding 
thtte,  and  they  have  some  rights  in  adjacent  property.  On  one  side  there 
isalotof  land<m  whichthey  haveari|pittolmflaa  structure  of  one  stoty 
only.  When  they  have  done  that  somebody  else  has  a  ri|dit  to  come  and 
build  a  second  and  a  third  story  upon  that.  We  can  resLoily  believe  then 
that  the  manufacture  of  books  will  oe  attended  by  untold  fomplicatiOBS»  to  . . 

my  nothing  of  the  <^positB>n  of  ecclesiastics  and  civiliana    Then  cornea  the         ^    J 
great  work  of  putting  the  Scnptures  into  the  hands  of  the  people  throu|^  *    ^ 

that  vast  Empire;  a  wt>rk  which  is  bein|^  done  successfully  by  those  two  I 

Societies  which  are  workin|^  side  by  side  in  perfect  harmcmyi  and  in  con-  / 

nection  with  the  Misaonanes  of  our  own  and  other  lands  who  are  doing  so 
much  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  world. 

Bev.  Alexander  Thomien,  DJ>.  (B.F.B.S.y  firom  Constantinople): 
Ur.  Chainnan, — ^I  have  been  for  the  last  forty-two  years  of  my  life  in 
Constantinople — the  first  fifteen  as  a  Missionary  to  the  Spanish  Jews, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  honoured  service  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  As  in  the  Jewish  Mission  meeting  last  night  there 
Spwiihitw*  v^  nothing  said  about  the  Spanish  Jews  particularly — 
teToikij.  but  they  have  been  referred  to  just  now  as  a  portion  of 
the  population  of  Tnrkey — I  may  speak  a  very  few  words  about  them. 
First  Dr.  SchauflSer  revised  and  published  the  old  Spanish  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  next  Dr.  Christie  published  an  idiomatic 
Spanish  version  of  the  whole  Bible  for  these  Jews  in  the  East  These 
Jewish  refugees  are  the  descendants  of  those  who  were  expelled  fixxm 
Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  the  very  year  that  America  was 
discovered — 1492,  just  about  four  hundred  years  ago.  On  their 
expulsion,  France  refused  to  receive  them,  Italy  would  not  have 
them,  even  the  North  of  Africa  refused  them,  and  in  despair  they 
went  eastward,  and  the  Sultan,  who  had  some  years  before  taken  Con- 
stantinople, received  them  with  open  arms,  and  they  are  to  this  day 
spread  through  all  the  principal  towns  of  Turkey.  We  have  a  diffi- 
culty in  knowing  how  many  there  are  in  Constantinople,  but  their 
nmnber  is  computed  at  above  fifty  thousand.    Salonica  is  idmost  a 
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'Jewish  town.  In  Smyrna  there  may  be  fifteen  thousand  Jews.  In 
almost  all  the  towns — especially  of  European  Turkey,  and  partly 
also  of  Asiatic  Turkey — there  are  Jewish  colonies.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  through  the  operations  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  of  the  Iteligioas  Tract  Society,  good  wor*k  has  been  done 
among  these  people^  The  Spanish  language,  instead  of  being  viewed 
as  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  the  Hebrew,  has  been  made  of  late  the 
vehicle  for  diffusing  useful  Christian  information,  and  the  schools  that 
have  been  established  by  the  different  Missions — ^the  London  Jews 
Society  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Scottish  Missions,  both  of 
the  Established  Church  and  of  the  Free  Church — have  workaoaoin 
been  and  are  doing  a  very  noble  work  there. .  I  shall  not ■*•»*»  •^••>* 
say  more  about  them,  but  shall  turn  to  the  dominant  race — the 
Turkish  race. 

From  1822,  when  the  Turkish  Bible  was  first  printed  in  a  large  and 
costly  form,  till  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
get  the  Turkish  Bible  into  circulation ;  but  whatever  other  objects  Ckxl 
may  have  had  in  view  in  that  war,  I  believe  that  one  of  the  principal  of 
theoi  was  to  open  the  door  to  the  Turkish  population  for  the  circulation 
of  ffis  WorcL  In  view  of  the  approaching  war,  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  printed  a  considerable  number  of  2^iSI!Bttik 
volumes— the  Book  of  Genesis  and  the  Psalms,  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Qospels  and  Acts,  and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  a  small  portable 
form ;  and  duiing  the  two  years  of  that  war  Christian  officers  both  in  the 
army  and  in  the  navy,  and  Duncan  Matheson  and  his  friends  distributed 
copies  of  the  Bible,  or  parts  of  the  Bible,  right  and  left  among  their  Turkish 
neighbours ;  and  the  Turks,  as  a  matter  of  civility,  could  not  refuse  these 
bodes  from  men  who  had  come  to  shed  their  blood  in  their  defence,  and 
at  a  great  expense  to  the  British  nation.  And  so  in  this  way,  gratuitously, 
a  large  number  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  (it  is  supposed  about  four  thousand) 
were  circulated  during  the  two  years  of  that  war. 

I  was  then  a  Jewish  Missionary,  and  took  an  interest  in  the  general 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  the 
honour  to  have  been  the  first  to  offer  the  Turkish  Scriptures      ^jj^^^ 
for  sale  in  the  streets  of  Stamboul.     Well,  after  the  wai'  the 
practice  of  selling  the  Scriptures  was  at  once  introduced,  and  for  this 
reason — that  had  we  attempted  to  give  them  away  gratuitously  we  should 
have  been  accused  of  proscly  tism ;  but  when  they  were  sold  at  a  very  small 
price  this  charge  fell  to  the  ground.     In  thd  year  after  the  war  there  were 
only  260  copies  sold ;  since  then  .the  sale  has  been  gradually  increasing, 
especially  since  the  publication  of  the  new  Turkish  version  of  the  entire 
Bible,  and  now  last  year  our  sales  of  Turkish  Scriptures— either  the  entire 
Bible  or  portions — rose  to  3,500  copies.     And  this  does  not  exhibit  the 
whole  circulation,  because  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  American  Bible 
Society  has  shared  with  us  the  whole  expense  of  the  number  of  copies  of 
each  Turkish  edition,  and  they  have  circulated  just  as  many  as  we  have 
done  during  these  years ;  so  that  the  circulation  at  the  present  time  in 
the  'Turkish  language  and  Arabic  character,  and   therefore 
amongst  Mohammedans,  is  between  6,000  and   7,000  copies  ^TJjJiJISf 
3rearly.     Now  I  think  that  this  is  an  extremely  interesting 
fact.    The  Word  of  God  is  circulated  largely,  and  it  b  read;  and  I 
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ecmld  mention^  did  our  tima  pennitk  asfend  InfwrMfing  iaadeny  thai  Aom.     i 
tliat  the  Turks  are  a  thoaghtfni  people,  and  that  tonr  mw  feadim  aad      * 
pondering  the  Word  of  Qod.    Hie  panUee  take  bold  of  thecr  imagmaHon 
to  a  wonderful  degree.    So  alio  do  the  nuradiBe  of  our  Lovd^  and  ao  doea 
such  a  passage  as  the  Sermon  on  tiie  Mount;  and  atQl  mora  those  bleand 
declarations  of  grace  and  mercy:  **  Gome  nnto  Me^  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are hesTy  laden,  and  I  will  give 70a  rest ; "  "'This  ia  a  futhf nl  ■tvingy  and 
worthy  of  all  acceptation^  that  Ohiist  Jesoa  oame  into  the  norid  to  w^m 
sinners,  of  whom  "  (saya  Flral)  ^  I  am  chief.''    My  dew  fiienda,  theve  ava      f 
no  soch  pasmges  as  these  in  tiie  Koran;  wai  a  l^uk  waa  beard  to  aay  od 
one  oocssion,  **  Yon  Chriitians  ha^e  got  a  better  book  than  wo  have."    . 

[ffen  Aere  wa$  a  speeA  Sy  Dr,  Kalopoikalm,  ^AAena,  on  ik§  kUmiuodm 
of  ike  principh  andpraelie$  qft^-mtppmi  in  ikt  Ormk  Ckurekm /mm§i  • 
under  Modem  Mienone  in  AAtn».     Am  A§  ea^Vflf  wma  aftlflfrfftir 
umMiiiedU>tkeoeeamanbni¥Hnrik^4^mplmeeinmir  R^ariffD$kem  4 

ilatan  Appendix  to  ike  meeting  on  ik§  Orgemimtian  and  Oopermmeni. 

Eer.  0.  E.  Poet^  HJ).  (Syrian  Protestant  Oolle^,  Beynrat) :  The 
snlgect  which  has  been  assigned  to  ns  thu  evening  is  a  aomewbat 
broad  one — ^Tarkey  and  Centml  Asia ;  and  I  sappose  that  in  ao  great 
a  field  as  that  one  can  make  a  aelection  of  his  portioui  and,  further- 
more,  if  that  selection  should  be  curtailed  in  one  direction,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  extended  somewhat  in  another*  I  propose  to  you  to 
change  slightly  the  terminology  of  this  tittOi  andt  with  the  permission . 
€l  the  honourable  Chairman  and  of  the  audience,  I  propose  to 
address  you  on  Syria  in  its  relations  to  Central  Asia  and  Central 
Africa.    With  your  permission,  I  shall  take  that  as  my  theme. 

Two  religions  contend  for  the  mastery  of  the  world.  I  know  that 
Fetishism  is  not  yet  eradicated,  by  far,  from  Africa;  I  know  that 
Confucianism  is  not  eradicated  from  China ;  I  know  that 
Buddhism  and  Brahmanism  are  by  no  means  conquered 
Mi  cfariniMi^.jj^  jjj jij^  ^ J  Ceylon,— but  I  believe  that  the  decadence 

of  these  religions  has  already  begun,  and  processed  fiEur  towards  its 
consummation ;  and  I  believe  that  it  will  not  be  a  single  generation^ 
or,  I  hope,  not  many  generations,  before  they  shall  become  things  of 
the  past.  But  after  uie  Rig-Vedas  have  become  mouldy,  after  the 
books  of  Confucius  have  become  worm-eaten,  after  the  Zendavesta 
has  become  a  forgotten  classic  of  the  past^  the  Koran  will  still 
be  read,  and  the  followers  of  the  false  prophet  will  still  range  them- 
selves in  deadly  array  to  contest  with  Christianity  the  supremacy  of  • 
wkjtktXMathe  world.  And  this  is  because  Uie  Koran  contains 
vfflMte*.  within  itself  a  considerable  body  of  divine  revelation.  It 
contains  within  itself  some  of  the  essential  principles  extracted  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  essential  principles  of  the 
New ;  and  it  is  this  salt  in  the  Koran  which  is  preserving  the  body 
politic  of  Islam,  and  which  if  fitting  it  to  be  an  enemy  WOTthy  of  tho 
steel  of  Christianity. 
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I    \  Two  books  alone,  then,  will  contend  finally  for  the  suffrages  of  man* 

kind.    Theso  are  the  Koran  and  the  Bible.     In  the  providence 
of  God  two  great  races  stand  at  the  head  of  these  great  roll-  '^^I^J^'^^ 
gions.     At  the  head  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  its  pure  and 
reformed  shape,  is  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  race.    This  is  conceded.     Tliis 
great  gathering  is  an  international  gathering ;  but  in  an  emphatic  sense — 
a  sense  which  is  admitted  by  all  who  are  present — it  is  an  Anglo-Saxon 
gathering.     And  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  laid  to  a  large  extent  the 
*t      responsibility  of  maintaining  and  spreading  Evangelical  Christianity.     At 
the  head  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  is  the  Arabic  race.    All  other  races 
that  have  embraced  it  are  of  less  importance  in  the  past,  in  the  present, 
s^nd  in  the  future,  than  the  Arabic  race.     In  the  first  place  it  is  because 
the  Arabic  race  originated  this  religion;  in  the  second  place,  it  was  in 
their  language ;  and  in  the  third  place,  they  have  retained  it  in  its  purest 
and  in  its  most  aggressive  form. 
.  Now  it  is  very  remarkable  that  these  two  races  have  certain  common 

characteristics.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  great  colonising  races ;  in  the 
second  place,  they  are  migratory,  lliey  are  not  contented 
with  colonising  on  their  mere  borders,  but  they  spread  all  over  J^UJJfJJbdE 
the  world;  and  they  are  great  conquering  races — military 
races — inclined  to  conquest.  Wherever  they  put  their  feet  they  sfcay; 
and  wherever  they  stay  they  hold  the  country  with  a  grasp  of  iron.  It  is 
very  remarkable,  also,  that  they  share  the  empire  of  the  world  in  a  very 
^  peculiar  manner.  Look  at  the  continents  of  the  world.  You  will  find  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  principally  engaged  with  the  borders  of  these  con- 
tinents. In  the  case  of  the  two  old  and  mysterious  continents  of  tho 
world,  Asia  and  Africa,  the  Arabic  race  occupies  the  great  interior.  There 
is  a  path  which  the  fowl  of  the  air  does  not  know,  and  which  the  vulture's 
eye  has  not  seen,  which  the  lion's  whelp  has  not  trodden,  and  the  strong 
lion  has  not  entered.  There  is  one  of  the  great  lion's  whelps  of  England 
whose  name  is  associated  with  the  exploration  of  that  dark  continent, — ^the 
immortal  Livingstone — and  yet  he  had  threaded  but  few  of  its  mysterious 
If      pathways ;  and  finally,  he  died  far  away  in  the  recesses  of  the 

plantain  groves  of  the  lake  districts  of  Africa.     And  there  is  ^^'XlJj^.*^ 
an  eagle  from  the  American  nest,  who  is  now  hovering  over 
the  head  waters  of  the  Congo,  in  some  unknown  place;   and  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  intrepid  Stanley  lives  or  has  died. 

But  these  two — the  eagle  from  the  American  branch  of  our  race,  and 
the  lion  from  the  British  branch — stood,  as  it  were,  alone.     But  those 
paths  which  they  do  not  know,  and  which  other  intrepid  explorers  of  our 
{,      race  have  not  found,  are  familiar  to  the  Arabic  race.     On  his  swift 
dromedary,  on  his  mettlesome  .steed,  he  has  gone  into  the  depths  of  tho 
«        great  continents  of  Asia  and  of  Africa.     He  knows  every  pathway  of  tho 
^,       great  Sahara ;  he  knows  every  devious  maze  of  the  Soudan,  and  of  the  lako 
region,  and  of  the  Upper  NUe.     He  knows  the  great  deserts  of  Arabia, 
which  have  never  been  trodden  by  a  European.     He  has  carried  his  con- 
quering legions  away  across  the  Indus,  and  up  into  the  interior  deserts  of 
j      the  Asiatic  continent. 

Again,  two  great  languages  have  been  prepared  by  God  for  these  two 

great  races,  our  own  composite,  flexible,  Anglo-Saxon  language  of  command 

/     And  of  commerce — a  langiiage  which  has  been  fitted  to  the  character  of 

<our  people,  and  which  has  been  xoade  the  vehicle  for  the  parrying  of  scienco 
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and  of  religkm  throndioiit  the  worid ;  and,  on  the  otbcr  hui^  fho  Amfaio      « 

lADguage,  a  pare  aiid  original  Bgtmm,  of  tlie  gwatert  flwiMifcf,  vifth  aa       ' 

enOTnuNUk  vocabolaiyy  with  great  granwnatMaJ  pnwiHli<y»  fltlid  to  ^ooimBr 

bgiukuA  theological,  and  philoaophieal,  and  awmtiflo  thoq^  im  a 

Ankte      manner  not  to  be  enelled  by  any  language^  eoiOBpt  the 

'■MMfM*    English,  and  the  little  groop  of  languam  vhidi  hai»  boHi 

coltivated  so  hapi^y  by  OhrietiaiSy  in   Cential   Bonpe.    Theie  two 

languages  have  been  fitted  by  Ckid  to  oontey  the  nieo»ge  of  the  Gonol  to 

the  enoA  of  the  earth.    Have  yon  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  tlie  Aiahie 

language!    When  the  moniing  son  lieea  from  the  BidfioOeean  eager  era 

are  straining  from  the  minareta  of  China  to  eatch  the  fint  beana  of  that 

son  ;  and  as  they  rise  oat  of  the  BMifio  Ooean,  the  ao^g  goes  up,  **Tktr$ 

unoGodiniOcd;''  and  that  ao^g  ia  oan^ap  and  eanied 
^^&n!r^  ^^"'"'^  minaret  to  minaret,  aoroos  the  whole  bRadftl&  of  OUna. 

It  resounds  in  the  vallejs  of  the  Himalayaa;  ita  edio  m  heaid 
all  over  the  plains  of  India.  It  aonnda  out  in  the  islaiMb  of  the  Indiaa 
Ocean.  It  is  cau^t  up,  and  echoed  bade  aoroos  Benia,  far  along  bom 
peak  to  peak,  among  the  mountains  of  Plorria  and  Armenia  and  Kcstoria 
and  Lebanon.  It  is  carried  down  into  the  great  AraUan  peninanla,  and 
then  it  is  taken  up  in  the  valley  of  the  Nil^  It  is  carxied  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Nile,  the  great  liJce  region,  and  it  aweeps  across  the  Sondaa 
and  the  Sahara,  aiid  not  until  the  son  haa  set  in  tiie  A.tlant8o  an  ita 
kst  edioes  overcome  W  the  roar  of  the  surf  of  that  Western  sea.  It  ia  a 
language  more  oxtended  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  whidi  haa  had 
more  to  do  with  the  destiny  of  mankind  than  any  other,  esoeipt  Knglidi, 

And  now  mark  the  providence  of  Ood.  God  has  brought  the 
Arabic  and  the  An^lo-&lxon  xaoea  side  by  side  in  the  very  centre 
smm  nd  of  their  joint  possessions  <m  the  coast  <^  Syriftf  and  at 
awMtfioM  the  lower  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Is  it  ibr- 
tnitons  that  in  these  days  of  the  revival  of  lliflaionary  activity  Ged 
should  have  brought  the  English  branch  of  the  Anglo-oazon  race  and 
given  it  a  hold  of  the  two  wrists  of  the  Arabic  power  ?  Yoa  have 
plants  your  standard  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  you  have  planted  it 
in  Alexandria  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  you  hold  the 
Arabic  race  in  the  very  centre,  the  very  keystone  <^  its  power  and 
influence,  and  you  control  its  forces.  That  alone  would  be  remark- 
able ;  but  without  any  such  plan  as  this,  and  feeling  the  leadings  of 
the  i»ovidence  of  God,  the  Americans  have  been  led  to  plant  Mission 
stations  along  that  Syrian  coast,  from  Mersin  down  to  the  borden 
€l  Palestine,  and  originally,  also,  throughout  Palestine, — for  the  first 
to  Jerusalem  were  by  Americans, — and  also  in  the  valley  ot 
r«  grip  the  Nile.    The  English  hold  the  hands — the  physical 

forces;  and  God  has  given  to  the  other  branch  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  untrammelled  by  your  political  complications,  m 
control  of  the  brain  and  of  the  heart.  We  have  been  made  the 
educaton  and  the  evangelisera  of  that  people.  It  happens  that  yoor 
peculiar  position,  your  peculiair  political  complications,  miffht  make 
it  difficult  for  you  to  fulfil  that  mission.  Gkxi  knew  that  oefore  we 
knew  it,  and  He  put  us  there  into  the  evangelistic  and  educational 
work  b^use  we  Cduld  do  it    And  then  in  we  folneia  of  tunoi  and 
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when  His  purposes  were  ripe,  He  brought  you  with  your  fleets,  and 
with  your  cannon,  and  with  your  physical  forces  to  hold  these  people 
until  they  could  be  educated  and  evangelised.  Do  I  read  aright  the 
purposes  of  God's  providence  in  reference,  then,  to  Syria  and  to  Egypt 
in  their  relation  to  the  great  Arabian  race  in  Asia  and  in  Africa  ? 
Now  there  may  be  some  present  (I  trust  that  there  are  none  in 

f  this  room),  or  there  may  be  some  whom  you  will  meet  afterwards  who 
^  will  say  to  you,  "  What  is  all  this  worth ;  why  should  we  expend  our 
resources  for  JSlissions?"  I  will  not  stop  to  argue  with  any  such 
person  in  favour  of  our  spiritual  plan,  because  I  am  afraid  such  a 
person  would  not  be  able  to  comprehend  me ;  but  I  will  turn  upon  him 
and  I  will  say  to  him, "  It  is  a  fight  for  life.  We  have  got  to  conquer 
them  or  they  will  conquer  us."  The  Christians  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  Roman  Empire  were  settled  on  their  lees.    They  were  satisfied. 

t  They  sat  within  the  hills  of  Constantinople.  They  saw  aimmh  fnm 
the  beautiful  Bosphorus.  They  were  surrounded  by  their  th«pa«t 
impregnable  hills.  They  had  a  tradition  of  a  thousand  years  of 
empire,  and  they  thought  that  they  were  the  orthodox,  that  they  had 
overcome  all  the  heterodox,  that  they  had  put  down  heresy,  and  that 
they  were  safe.  And  from  out  those  shifting  sands  of  Arabia  came 
a  whirlwind  that  in  a  hundred  years  swept  away  all  the  early  seats  of 
Christianity. 

The  Mohammedans  conquered  Jerusalem  and  Damascus  and  Antioch. 
They  spread  into  Egypt,  across  Tripoli  and  across  Tunis  and  Algeria  and 
Morocco,  and  they  swept  away  the  seats  of  four  hundred 
Christian  bishoprics,  and  they  held  that  country  in  a  grasp 
J  iiXm  which  the  crusaders  could  not  unclench,  and  which  the 
"  y^er  of  modem  Europe  has  but  begun  to  loosen  to  this  very  day.     We 
^a  specimen  of  their  power  there  in  Central  Africa  only  a  few  years  ago 
h  the  British  power  was  set  at  defiance,  when  a  British  army  of  thirty 
thousand  troops,  or  an  army  headed  by  British  officers  and  with  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  British  troops  in  it,  was  destroyed  utterly  by  a  supposed  horde 
of  barbarians.     There  are  unknown  possibilities  in  that  great  continent. 
When  Borne  was  at  its  height  possibilities  of  that  kind  overwhelmed  the 
Boman  Empiie  from  Central  Asia.    Who  knows  what  the  force  of  Central 
Asia  may  yet  be  stored  up  for  the  future  f    Hear  the  parable  of  the  locusts. 
When  the  locust  appears  in  the  desert  he  is  at  home.     He     ^  ^^m^ 
is  contented  usually  with  its  barrenness.     He  lays  his  eggs       '*'••'•• 
in  the  sand.     He  hatches  his  young  and  they  eat  the  bitter  and  unpalat- 
able herbs  that  grow  in  the  few  moLst  spots  of  the  wilderness ;  but  at  certain 
times,  under  the  influence  of  unknown  causes  which  science  cannot  fathom, 
^        these  locusts  take  upon  them  to  fly  over  the  cultivated  fields  and  the  fair 
provinces  of  the  empire.     At  such  a  time  there  is  nothing  for  the  farmer 
to  do  but  to  go  out  and  find  the  places  where  they  have  laid  their  eggs 
in  the  soil.     They  dig  a  hole  a  few  inches  in  depth,  and  they  deposit  a  bag 
containing  over  a  huiidi  cd  eggs.     Every  e^^  is  a  locust,  and  every  locust  cau 
produce  one  hundred  eggs,  ami  these  l(x;usU  sweep  like  a  devouring  prairie 
fire  all  over  tho  country,  leaving  nothing  but  dead  vegetation  and  wailing 
men  behind  them.     We  must  go  down  to  the  locusts*  home ;  we  must  go  into 
Arabia;  wo  must  go  into  the  Soudan;  wc  must  go  into  Central  Asia;  aud 
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we  must  Chi-istianise  these  people,  or  Umj  wQl  march  over  Omt  deierta» 
and  they  will  sweep  like  a  fire  that  shall  devour  our  GhriaUanitj  and 

lestroy  it. 

One  word  and  I  have  done.     If  you  were  about  to  conduct  m 

commercial  operation  in  that  country,  what  would  you  do  ?    Would 

j^^jj^^    you  attempt  to  send  one  hundred  or  one  thousand  or  ten 

catCTpriMiik*  tbousaud  merchants  from  this  country  into  the  interior? 

~™'''*^'''  No;  you  would  seize  some  strategic  point,  some  coign  id 
vantage,  and  you  would  plant  a  factory,  and  you  would  engage  native 
talent  about  you.    You  would  strike  out,  and  you  would  draw  your 
lines  of  influence  all  over  that  country,  and  you  would  establish       / 
branch  houses  through  native  agency.    I  have  heard  some  things  on         , 
this  floor  that  seem  to  me  rather  extraordinary.    There  is  an  idea 
that  we  are  to  send  ^lissionaries  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.    We         \ 
do  not  want  them.    They  could  not  do  the  work.     Select  for  us      ^    j 
picked  men  and  picked  women,  exactly  the  ones  who  are  fitted  to  / 

inculcate  the  principles  of  Christianity  and  implant  them  in  the         / 
native  mind.    Support  them  by  your  money,  by  your  prayers,  by 
your  solicitude  at  the  Throne  of  Grace,  and  tnist  the  natives  in  those 
countries  to  carry  the  Gospel  all  over  the  world. 


< 


Eev.  John  Sharp  (Secretary,  B.F.B.S.) :  We  have  been  hearing  this 
evening  about  Syria,  about  Greece,  about  Turkey,  and  about  Persia ; 
TiMBiUtia  ^^^  there  is  a  part  of  Central  Asia  more  central  still  about 
Tarkesua.  which  WO  hsvc  heard  nothing.  We  have  heard  about  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race;  but  there  is  another  great  force  in  Central  Asia, 
and  that  is  the  Sclav  race — the  Russians.  I  want  to  carry  youi 
thoughts  for  a  few  minutes  up  to  Turkestan,  to  the  north-east  firom 
Persia.  Russia,  we  were  told  this  afternoon,  is  tolerant  of  the  Bible. 
I  have  here  a  letter  received  within  the  last  few  days  from  Central  \  ( 
Asia,  where  the  Russians  now  hold  sway,  in  which  the  writer  says  <^  ( 
that  no  words  can  be  too  strong  to  express  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
which  he  has  received  from  Prince  Dondukoff  down  to  the  humblest  •' 
Russian  soldier-porter  on  the  railway.  And  that  is  the  sort  of  testi- 
mony we  get  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  continually 
TiM  mMsanof  fi'om  our  Agcuts  in  Russia,  provided  that  we  do  one  thing, 
aoMiaBUbcrty.and  that  is  that  we  keep  carefully  within  the  limits  of  the 
liberty  allowed  by  Russian  law.  The  Russians  admit  us  to  a  great 
deal  of  liberty  in  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Russo-Greek 
Church  honours  the  Scriptures,  and  reads  the  Scriptures  in  all  its 
services,  as  I  have  myself  seen.  But  if  we  were  to  begin  to  encroach 
beyond  the  liberty  allowed  by  law,  and  circulate  tracts  about  which  ' 

they  are  doubtful,  as  many  are  circulated  of  a  socialistic  tendency,      ' 
or  if  we  were  to  preach  something  which  might  be  deemed  unadvisable  < 

by  the  Russian  Church,  then  we  should  fall  into  trouble  and  get  ^. 

turned  out.  ,  | 

The  Bnti:ih  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  endeavours  to  restrict  itself  in  i 

i'  c  Hussian  territor}*  to  its  own  legitimato  sphere,  which  is  to  circulate  the  i 
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Word  of  God.     Russia  has,  as  you  know,  witliiu  Iho  last  seven  or  eight 

yean  been  making  great  progit^ss  down  tlirougli  Centnil  Asia,  appropri- 

atiDg  land  there ;  and  as  it  has  gone  on  it  has  opened  up  for 

the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  opportunities  of  circulat-  f^^S^S^^ 

ing  the  Word  of  God,  for  which  we  are  very  thankful.     In  the 

year  1881-82  our  North  llussian  agency  fi-om  St.  Petersburg  began  to 

•  work  down  through  Northern  SibeHa  to  Tashkend  to  make  it  a  new  centre, 
and  to  establisli  a  depdt  there,  and  from  that  depdt  something  like  four 
or  five  thousand  copies  of  the  Scriptures  are  each  year  being 
aold.  The  colporteurs  from  that  dep6t  have  gone  north-east  ^•^^'•»*«»«^ 
to  Vemoie,  and  near  to  Kulda,  touching  close  upon  China  in  that  direction. 
Tliey  have  gone  also  to  the  south-east  to  Khokand,  far  on  the  way  to 
Kadigar,  and  overlapping  the  longitude  of  the  Indian  Empire.  And  then 
from  our  South  Russian  agency,  whidi  has  its  headquarters  at  Odessa,  and 
sab-agents  at  Tiflis,  our  colporteurs  have  from  1881-82  been  crossing  the 
Caspian,  and  making  their  way  along  the  country  as  Russian  progress 
opened  it  up  more  easily  than  before,  especially  by  the  new  railway  which 
is  being  laid  down.  The  first  colporteur  who  crossed  the  Caspian  only  got 
a  little  way,  and  then  he  came  across  a  rc<::ion  which  is  all  desert  sand,  with 
not  a  blade  of  grass  to  be  seen,  but  through  that  the  railway  has  now  been 
carried ;  and  the  letter  that  I  have  received  to-day  is  from  our  Agent  in 

I  •     South  Russia — Mr.  Morrison.     He  is  at  this  moment  on  a  tour  along  the 
railway  which  has  only  just  been  laid  down.     He  has  got  as  far  as  Bokhara, 
from  which  the  letter  comes ;  he  has  been  to  visit  Samarkand, 
which  is  now  only  fifteen  days  from  London  !     I  remember    ^^wSr* 
listening  to  Dr.  Joseph  Wolff  in  my  early  school  days,  telling 
us  of  his  hazardous  visit  to  Boldiara.      Now  one    of   the  Agents   of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  can  live  in  Bokhara  beside  the 
Rusian   Resident,   M.   Tcharakoff— an  excellent  fellow,  courteous  and 
hospitable,  who  was  himself  educated  at  the  Edinburgh  High  School,  and 
speaks  English  as  well  as  we  do  ! 

I  will  not  trench  beyond  my  time;  but  I  will  ask  you  tx)  take 
encouragement  from  these  great  openings  to  go  forward  with  this 
Missionary  work,  and  not  to  forget  that  there  are  lands  where  no 
Missionary  can  go,  but  where  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
can  do  true  Missionary  pioneering  work  by  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures. 


'V 

} 


Dr.  Baedeker :  Mr.  Chairman, — ^I  felt  moved  just  to  give  a  few  words 
of  testimony  about  the  Tartars.  I  have  bad  the  privilege  of  visiting 
some  parts  of  Russia  where  the  Tartars  reside,  and  I  have  wmk  ■mimj 
never  seen  a  finer  race  of  men  than  these  men  are.  To  tht  Tartan, 
come  amongst  the  Tartars  is  just  like  going  back  three  or  four 
thousand  years.  They  have  been  left  untouched  by  civilisation. 
They  live  in  the  same  style  as  the  Patriarchs  lived.  There  you  can 
see  them.  There  you  can  see  their  caravans.  You  can  see  their 
habitations.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  struck  me  very  much — 
that  is,  the  scattered  little  companies  of  Armenian  Christians  amongst 
the  Tartars  ;  and  I  believe  there  is  a  Divine  hand  ordering  tbeir  lot. 
I  have  been  with  these  Armenians.     Dear  people  they  are;   and 
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some  of  them  are  revived  Cbriitiaiis ;  bat  whatever  they  have  of  Ufa 
they  do  not  keep  it  to  themaelvea.  Thej  at  onoe  oommimieate  it 
to  the  Tartars.  In  some  of  these  places  in  the  Oaneasot  it  has  given 
my  heart  great  joy  just  to  speak  a  word  to  these  Arm«iianS|  tlwagh 
I  could  only  speak  by  an  interpreter.  They  did  not  keep  the  truth 
to  themselves,  bat  at  once  they  sought  to  distribute  that  which  thej 
received. 

A  Rusdan,  Count  Zaremba,  bMan  this  work  amcrngBt  the  Armenlam 
and  the  Tartars  in  1821,  and  earned  it  on  until  he  was  forbiddett.  Ho 
had  received  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament^  and  after  he  had  read  it  ho 
could  not  remain  where  ho  was,  but  resigned  the  place  which 
**he  hdd  at  the  Imperisl  Oourt,  and  left  Bnssia  to  travel  '  i 
through  GennaiiOr*  Ho  wanted  to  find  a  man  who  lived  by  tiio  ^  I 
New  Testament.  At  last  ho  cuao  to  Bade,  and  there  ho  found  Sfnder,  '  1 
whose  name  is  well  known,  and  ho  remained  with  him,  and  these  two  ] 

had  communion;  he  was  tauf^t  there^  and  ended  by  going  into  the      "*'   ^ 
Mission-house  in  BAslOi    After  a  little  wlule  theysent  him  out  to  AxmeniOp         . 
and  there  he  left  footprints  belund   him, — the  little  communitiss  cC        / 
Christians  there  are  traces  of  where  this  man  has  been.    Ho  went  to       ^ 
Schoschsy  not  very  fiur  from  the  bocdors  of  Bersia.    I  mm  the  house  which 
he  built  there^  and  where  he  established  schools  for  the  Tartars;  bathe  ,  '    J 
was  driven  away.    He  was  forbiddsn  to  continue  the  work,  but  the  work     / 
remains;  and  they  have  men  now  who  trace  their  life  to  the  toadiing 

Am^mtBOA.  ^^  ^^  ^'^^^  "^'^  ^^  ^^'^  workcd  amongst  them*    And,  oh, 
''**^         what  a  MA  there  is  looking  across  these  plains !    I  only  put 
my  foot  over  the  lx»der  of  Sberia.    To  see  these  people  swarming  about 
you,  the  finest  race  you  can  look  on — the  most  beautLFul  men,  physically 
speaking.    These  men  I  have  seen  in  the  prisons.    I  have  seen  them 
under  the  power  of  the  Uw.    When  they  touch  anything  that  is  con* 
traiy  to  the  law  of  the  Christians,  the  Christian  law  puts  them  into 
prison;  but  the  Christians  have  not  given  them  the  Gospel.    Oh,  dear     ^ 
friends,  it  is  a  cruel  thing  to  let  people  como  under  the  law  of  Christians^       . 
and  withhold  the  Gospel  from  them  !     I  want  you  to  sympathise  with 
the  friends  who  have  gone  out  to  those  parts,  and  to  bear  them  np  in 
your  prayers.    There  is  a  large  field  all  across  Asia,  all  across  Siberian 
Bnssia.    The  Tartars  are  found  in  swarms  scattered  over  thousands  of        ^ 
miles,  and  they  need  the  Gospel. 

Bev.  William  E.  Belden  (New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  formerly  A.B.C.F.M. 
Missionary  to  Bulgaria) :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, —  Y 
It  seems  to  me  a  pity  that  in  an  evening  which  is  devoted  to  the 
Turkish  Missions,  the  name  of  Bulgaria  should  be  left  out.  There 
has  been  hardly  any  point  touched  to-night  which  is  not  responded 
to  in  the  case  of  Bulgaria.  If  we  speak  of  Bible  translations,  it  is 
MifliMto  in  the  land  which  the  Bulgarians  now  occupy,  where  tho 
^>s«>^     Scriptures  of  God  have  been  translated  for  the  people  J 

three  distinct  times,  and  twice  out  of  those  three  times  not  only  naa 
the  Scripture  been  translated  for  the  people,  but  a  written  language  has         i 
been  invented  by  the  Missionaries  in  order  that  it  might  be  done.  It  ia 
to  American  Slissionaries  that  the  third  translation  of  tho  Scriptures 
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is  dae»  That  book  is  now  in  use  not  only  by  Protestant  Christiansy 
bat  sometimes  even  in  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  old  Oreek 
Churchy  where,  alas !  the  old  Sclavic  text  and  the  Sclavic  Bible  itself 
cannot  be  discovered,  as  I  have  known  myself  by  observation. 

If  we  speak  of  strategic  points  for  the  prcclamntion  of  the  Gospel, 
what  strategic  point  has  thei^e  ever  been  or  is  there  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  more  notable  and  more  precious  than  the  territory  of  Bulgaria  ? 
I  cannot  repeat  precisely  that  beautiful  metaphor  of  Mr.       Aimiw.Tk 
Gladstone,  in  whidi  ho  speaks  of  the  Bulgarian  people  as  the        afaiatt 
sand  of  the  sea,  much  pulverised,  but,  like  the  sand  of  the    iiohammtdAB- 
sea,  keeping  back  the  waves  of  Mohammedanism  from  middle-  ^**' 

aged  Europe ;  but  I  ask  your  sympathies  on  behalf  of  Bulgaria.  If  it 
is  tme,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  said,  that  that  territory  was  the  rampart  and 
protection  of  Europe,  it  is  also  true  that  it  is,  as  another  has  described  it, 
the  rampart  for  Constantinople;  for  the  Danube  is  the  moat  and  the  Balkan 
is  the  fortification,  and  the  Bulgarians  hold  both — at  least,  by  their  valour 
and  knowledge  of  the  region,  and  by  that  acquaintance  and  practical  use  of 
it  which  was  shown  in  the  late  Russo-Turldsh  war.  Our  American  Board 
and  American  Methodists'  Board  occupy  almost  all  the  territory. 
Our  American  Methodists'  Board  have  felt  for  years  that  the  jJJ^JiJ^i 
Bulgarian  Mission  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  of  all  their 
problems;  and  every  year  the  question  comes  up,  "What  shall 
we  do  with  Bulgaria  ? "  And  whenever  anybody  whom  I  meet  in  the 
Methodist  Churdi  kno^vs  that  I  have  been  a  Missionary  in  Bulgaria,  he 
always  asks  me  that  question :  ''  What  shall  we  do  with  Bulgaria  f "  A 
few  years  ago  the  Methodists'  Board  of  America  ventured  to  assign  a  new 
fund  on  behalf  of  that  Mission,  and  they  are  now  sustaining  and  pushing 
an  enterprise  which  they  have  carried  on  there  with  a  new  energy,  which 
I  think  is  recognised  and  repaid,  throughout  the  whole  denomination. 
The  American  Board's  work  is  also  prospering  and  thriving. 
I  have  letters  in  my  hand  which  I  shall  not  venture  to  read,  ^Jj^j^J^S"' 
but  I  shall  give  figures  to  show  that  their  work  in  the  last 
decade  has  increased  tenfold.  There  are  now  in  that  difiicult  field  some 
thirty  out-stations  and  four  stations,  and  there  are  ten  Missionaries.  This 
is  of  the  American  Board  only.  And  there  are  eight  organised  Churches. 
Ten  years  ago  there  was  no  work  by  the  Bible-women  (so  called).  Now 
there  is  a  work  that  is  covered  by  the  labours  of  ten,  who  are  specially 
attending  to  that  service.  There  are  thirty-four  places  of  worship.  There 
are  something  like  seven  hundi'ed  scholars.  There  have  been  abDut  eight 
hundred  Church  members,  and  there  are  six  hundred  and  fifty  now  living. 
The  contributions  of  the  people  amount  to  nearly  eight  hundred  Turldah 
liras.  This  is  a  work  which  is  now  prospering  and  thriving  in  the  country. 
The  promise  in  both  Missionary  fields  is  that  the  work  will  continue  to 
increase. 

Sev.  Dr.  Oilman  closed  the  meeting  with  prayer. 
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(Wedmuday  evening,  Jwm  IStk,  in  the  La/rge  EalL) 

Aluxandtr  McArthsri  Eiq^  ILP^  in  tba  chair.  ! 

Acting  Secretaryi  Kr.  Oaorgi  Smifh,  C XB.,  LLJL  < 

BcT.  Cavaliere  Prochet»  D J).  (Italy),  offered  prayer.  ^ 

The  Chairman :  Ladies  and  gentlemen^ — ^\Ve  are  favoured  diuiDg 
this  week  by  the  presence  of  a  hurge  nomber  of  highly  esteemra 
friends  from  America  and  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  who  have 
come  to  London  in  order  to  attend  this  great  Missionary  Conference, 
to  eive  ns  information  respecting  the  variont  Missions  they  represent, 
and  to  devise  means  for  promoting  and  extending  the  work  in  aid 
of  which  we  are  assembled.  Under  existing  circumstances  you  will, 
I  doubt  not,  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  alike  unbecoming  and  ..  ' 
injudicious  were  I  to  occupy  many  minutes  of  your  valuable  time.  ^  i 
Allow  me  to  say,  however,  that  it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  meet  '  \ 
you  on  this  most  interesting  occasion,  and  that  I  think  we  should  ) 

all  esteem  it  both  an  honour  and  a   privilege  to  be  in  any  way 
identified  with  a  cause  so  benevolent  in  its  origin,  so  comprehensive 
in  its  designs,  and  so  glorious  in  its  results  as  the  cause  of  Christian 
Missions  to  the  heathen  world ;  and  whether  we  reflect  upon  the  past,        ;   ^ 
survey  the  present,  or  anticipate  the  future,  we  have,  I  think,  i 

abandant  reason  to  thank  God,  to  take  courage,  and  go  forward.  '     ' 

We  rejoice  also  to  know  that  we  are  here  to-night,  not  to  speak 
of  defeat  or  failure,  but  thankfully  to  hear  of  and  gratefully  to 
acknowledge  the  progress  that  has  been  made.     But  while  we  rejoice 

tinpM,     in  the  success  that  has  attended  Missionary  labours  in  i 

astimiM.    various  parts  of  the  world,  let  us  remember   that  the        \ 

work  is  only  in  its  infancy.  It  is  true  that  when  we  look  at  the 
heathen  world  we  can  discern  here  and  there  some  lovely  spots 
of  beauty  and  verdure,  upon  which  it  is  pleasing  for  the  eye  to  rest,  ] 

where  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  places  have  been  made  glad,  i 


\ 


/ 
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and  the  desert  rejoices  and  blossoms  like  the  rose ;  yet  whut  a  vast 
moral  wilderness  presents  itself  to  view.  Truly  the  harvest  is  great, 
but  the  labourers  are  few.  Let  us,  therefore,  earnestly  pray  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  may  send  forth  more  labourers  into  Hi» 
vineyard,  and  that  the  result  of  this  Conference  may  be  to  enlarge 
our  8ym|)athies,  to  stimulate  our  zeal,  and  to  increase  our  liberality 
on  behalf  of  those  who  are  famishing  for  lack  of  knowledge.  I 
must  not,  however,  enlarge  upon  this  subject. 

Bat  you  are  aware  that  some  of  the  opponents  of  Missions  who  are 
opposed  to  all  Christian  work,  endeavour  to  disprove  the  reports  given  by 
our  Missionaiics;  and  the  remark  is  frequently  made,  ''Oh,  it  is  their 
business ;  they  ai*e  iutci^ested  parties,  and,  of  course,  tliey  will  give  glow- 
ing reports ! "  Well,  I  hope  you  will  not  i^gard  it  as  egotistical  on  my 
part,  if  I  say,  as  a  layman,  that  I  have  visited  many  parts  of 
the  world,  that  I  have  seen  more  of  Christian  Missionaries,  ^^jjjjj!!^ 
and  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  than  most  men, 
and,  speaking  as  an  independent  and  impartial  witness,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  stating  it  as  my  honest  conviction  that  Christian  Missions  are  one 
of  the  most  powerful  agencies  for  good  now  in  existence.  I  believe  that 
the  advancement  of  civilisation,  the  extension  of  commerce,  the  increase 
of  knowledge  in  art,  science,  and  literature,  the  promotion  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  the  development  of  countries  rich  in  undiscovered 
mineral  and  vegetable  wealth,  are  all  intimately  identified  with,  and,  to 
a  much  larger  extent  than  most  people  are  aware  of,  dependent  upon  the 
success  of  Christian  Missions.  I  hold,  therefore,  that,  even  apart  from  the 
higher  and  most  strictly  religious  advantages  with  which  they  benefit  and 
bless  the  heathen  world,  they  deserve  the  sympathy  and  support,  not 
only  of  the  Christian  Chuit^hes  and  the  rehgious  portion  of  the  community, 
but  that  they  should  have  the  support  of  every  true  philanthropist 
who  wishes  to  ameliorate  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  his  fellow 
men.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  disparage  or  undervalue  political 
institutions,  art,  literatui^,  or  science ;  on  the  contrary,  we  rejoice  in  this 
progress,  and  hail  them  as  valuable  auxiliaries. 

We  are  convinced  that  our  Christian  Missions  have  done  more 
to  civilise,  to  benefit,  and  to  bless  the  heathen  world  than  any,  or, 
indeed,  one  might  almost  say  than  all  the  other  agencies  chrbtuaitjth* 
that  have  been  employed.  It  is  a  well  established  fact  •»*•  «ivai»». 
that  wherever  Christian  Missionaries  have  laboured  there  civilisation 
has  made  the  most  rapid  progress,  and  our  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers have  had  opened  up  to  them  fresh  markets  for  the  extension 
of  our  commerce.  Missions  have  also  rendered  valuable  service  to 
humanity  by  endeavouring  to  suppress  the  crime  of  infanticide,  by 
saving  young  widows  from  being  consumed  on  the  funeral  pyre  «»f 
their  departed  husbands,  by  raising  woman  from  the  degraded  and 
wretched  condition  in  which  she  is  usually  found  in  heathen  lands 
to  occupy  the  position  which  Providence  designed  her  to  occupy  as 
the  companion  and  comforter  of  man,  by  enjoining  care  for  the  aged 
and  infirm,  by  preventing  war  and  bloodshed  among  savage  nations, 
and  by  inculcating  and  encouraging  habits  of  peaceful  industry.     We 
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hold,  therefore,  that  Christian  Missions  deserre  our  sympathy,  onr  ^ 

confidence,  and  our  liberal  support,  and  we  trust  the  result  of  this        ' 
Conference  will  be  to  enlarge  our  sympathy,  to  stimulate  our  zeal,  and 

to  increase  our  liberality.  f 

Bishop    Stnart,    D.D.   (of  Waiapu) :   The    part  of  the  Mission-  / 

field  of  which   I  am  to  speak   to-night  is  New  Zealand,  and  tho 
KevZcaUnd  ^ork    of  the   Church   Missionary    Society  among   tho 

3t^««>^  aborigines  there,  who  are  called  in  their  own  tongue 
Maoris.  I  must  say  at  the  outset  that  the  history  of  the  Mission  in 
New  Zealand  is  almost,  I  might  say,  unique,  for  it  is  distinguished 
in  two  particulars.  Other  Missions,  perhaps,  have  exhibited  one  of 
these,  and  others  the  other ;  but  I  know  no  other  part  of  the  Mission- 
field  in  which  the  two  particulars  of  which  I  shiedl  presently  speak 
are  seen  in  combination  except  in  New  Zealand.  Now  the  first  of 
these  particulars  is  this,  that  the  work  of  Christian  Missions  there  up 
to  a  certain  period  was  a  complete  success.  New  Zealand  as  a  matter 
of  fact  was  evangelised. 

After  a  period  of  apparently  abortive  effort,  in  which  the  patience 
of  the  Missionaries  was  tried  as  perhaps  it  was  never  tried  in  any  other  i 

country  except  Africa,  at  last  the  movement  began,  the  Gospel  spread,     ' 
and  it  waft  \^bat  I  have  sometimes  called  a  gregarious  conversion  of 
the  people.    There  are  some  countries,  like  India,  where  we  have  to 
gather  converts  one  by  one.    The  high-caste  natives  of  India  have  thus 
been  gathered  in;  but  even  there  there  are  some  tribes  like  the  ' 

Santhals  and  the  Karens,  where  you  have  them  flocking  over  to  make 
at  any  rate  a  nominal  profession  of  Christianity.    Then  it  is  the  work  | 

of  the  Missionary  to  work  on  those  people ;   to  elevate  them  not  \ 

merely  to  a  nominal  profession,  but  to  a  real  hearty  understanding 
of  the  religion  which  they  desire  to  embrace.    In  New  Zealand,  when  1 

once  Christianity  took  root,  it  spread  mpidly*    It  was  almost  like  a        '     i 
bush  fire. 


! 


Our  settlers  go  there  and  cut  down  the  trees  and  wait  for  the  dry 
season,  and  then  try  to  have  a  good  "  burn  " ;  but  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  circumstances  whether  they  have  it  or  not,  and  if  the  wind  does  not  j 

blow  strong  enough,  or  if  rain  should  set  in,  tho  labour  of  months  is  lest  i 

for  the  time.    In  New  Zealand  there  was  that  period  cf  prepara-  i, 

^^2^^     tory  labour;  there  was  a  cutting  down  of  the  jungle,  and  then  \ 

God  sent  fire  from  heaven  and  there  was  a  conflagitition,  and  I 

it  spread  rapidly,  so  that  when  the  illustrious  Bishop  Sclwyn  arrived  (sent 
out  as  he  was  paitly  at  the  charge  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  to  be 
the  first  Bif^hcp  of  New  Zealand),  he  found — what  t  He  traversed  a  country 
which  a  few  years  before  had  been  the  home  of  the  most  barbarous  and 
savage  race  of  cannibals  known;  he  traversed  it  throughout  its  length  and 
breadth,  and  he  wrote  home,  ''Everywhere  I  see  the  people  eager  for 
instruction,  meeting  for  daily  prayers,  keeping  the  Sabbath,  learning  to 
lead  the  portions  of  God's  Word  translated  into  their  language :  in  shorty" 
he  said,  '*  I  seem  to  see  a  nation  bom  in  a  day."  That  was  the  testimony 
of  Bishop  Sclwyn,  who,  after  other  men  had  laboured,  came  to  enter  into 
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their  labours ;  that  was  his  generous  and  honourable  testimony  to  the 
vrork  he  found  had  been  done,     llie  nominal  profef^sion  of  Cliristianity  was 
universal  throughout  tlic  island  at  that  time.     Then  came  a  change.     I 
will  not  go  into  that  cha]>ter,  a  chapter  blotted  with  tears  and  .  ladahan*^ 
stained  with  blood   in  the  annals  of  England's  wai-s — wai-s  "*** 

which  brought  no  honour  to  us,  and  wars  which  wrought  terrible  devasta- 
tion amongst  a  piK)pIe  whom  even  those  who  fought  against  tlicni  confessed 
to  be  a  noble  race  and  a  generous  foe.  But  tho  end  of  all  that  was  that 
a  check  came  to  Missionary  cUbrt. 

When  I  first  visited  New  Zealand  it  was  simply  a  case  of  holding 
on  to  a  desperate  cause,  but  now  what  have  I  to  tell  ?  A  wonderful 
transformation  has  taken  place  in  the  period  I  have  AtrmBtfonBattoa 
mentioned.  I  have  seen  it  take  place  under  my  own  eyes.  witnMaad. 
The  number  of  native  clergy  at  present  labouring  in  New  Zealand  is 
quite  three  times  what  it  was  when  I  first  visited  the  country.  I  may 
mention  that  just  before  I  left  I  had  the  pleasure  of  adding  three 
well-known  young  men  to  the  body  of  thirteen  native  clergy  in  my 
own  diocese  alone.  And  these  native  clergy  are  in  every  case 
supported  by  the  contributions  and  endowments  raised  by  their  own 
people.  I  do  not  know  whether  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the 
brethren  here  it  is  quite  safe  to  speak  of  an  endowed  Churchy  but  I 
can  say  these  endowments  are  all  on  the  voluntary  principle,  and 
somehow  or  other  the  Lord  does  still  provide  the  funds,  Libenutj  of 
a  modvs  vivendi,  even  for  a  voluntary  Church.  The  Kwrf^ 
Maoris  often  seem  conscious  that  they  are  a  decaying  race.  They 
speak  of  it  sometimes  in  a  pathetic  way,  but  this  I  heard  from  my 
right  rev.  brother  the  Bishop  of  Auckland,  and  I  can  confirm  it.  A 
Maori  chief,  making  over  a  portion  of  land  as  an  endowment  for  the 
native  pastorate,  said,  ''  It  will  possibly  not  be  long  needed  for  that 
pastorate ;  but,  never  mind,  if  it  does  not  benefit  the  Maori  it  will 
benefit  the  Church." 

Only  two  days  ago  I  received  a  letter    from  Archdeacon   Samuel 
Williams — the  son,  I  may  mention,  of  the  illustrious  Henry  Williams,  the 
first  ordained  Missionary  who  laboured  in  New  Zealand.     Tlie  venerablo 
Samuel  Williams,  a  Missionaiy  of  the  Church  ^lissionary  Society,  is  still, 
thank  God,  strong  and  hearty  in  the  work.     In  this  letter  he  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  public  funeral  of  a  very  remarkable  native 
chief,  who  has  lately  died  in  Hawke's  Bay.     The  aged  chief  for  years  had 
supported  Christian  work  in  every  way;  and  as  I  had  occasion      Aa*tiv» 
to  mention  at  a  Missionary  meeting  yesterday  at  Winchester,     christiAB 
I   was  present  in  Norfolk  Island,   the  headquarters  of  the  pWi*nthropUt 
Melanesian  Mission,  when  a  Melanesian  boy  was  baptised  by  Bishop  John 
Selwyn  by  the  name  of  Renata,  because  that  chief  was  supporting  him,  as 
he  had  supported  for  many  years,  by  a  subscription  of  £10  a  year,  a  boy 
in  Bishop  Selwyn's  school.     There  is  the  Missionary  spirit  showing  itself 
amongst  the  Maoiis. 

When  I  went  to  Norfolk  Island  to  the  consecration  of  the  church 
erected  in  memory  of  Bishop  Patteson,  who  may  be  truly  said  to  have  died 
in  the  cause  of  island  evangelisation,  I  was  accompanied  by  two  Maori 
clergymen  as  my  chaplains,  and  you  should  have  seen  the  wonder  with 
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which  the  MeboebianSy  who  are  unusually  diort  mciit  looked  up  to  thorn 
stalwart  Maoris.    Whon  we  went  back  ibqr  vduniarily  made  coflectiooa  to        -) 
take  the  Gospel  to  the  islands  bmiuL    Ibero  waa  no  paasing  the  nlata 
without  putting  something  into  it  tbere^  I  can  aflsure  jon.    I  m^i  teUjoa 
of  other  things.    I  might  tell  yon,  fcMr  instance,  how  the  Maoris^  having 

given  endowments  for  the  support  of  boarding  schools,  to  givo 
jEy^S!li!^  A  thorough  education  to  their  children,  are  now  maldng  good 

use  of  those  schools^  so  that  wa  cannot  take  In  all  the  childraii 
who  seek  admission.  The  boys  pass  the  aixth  standard  at  Te  Ante^  and 
even  the  matriculation  examinaticm  of  the  University.  Hie  Ifaoria  are 
aUo  taking  their  place  in  political  life.    Aa  one  outcome  of  those  nn-  . 

gracious  wars  which  we  forced  upon  them,  we  have  found  out  at  last  a  f 

battel^  way,  namely,  to  admit  them  to  some  share  of  political  privO^ga;        '' 
and  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  four  eleetoral  distrieta  in  the  ^. 

northern  island,  each  of  which  retana  ita  Maori  member,  and  thegr  sit      /   ' 
along  with  their  fellow  membera  in  our  Houae  of  AsssmUy. 

I  fear  I  have  exhausted  the  time  I  could  fiurly  elaimi  but 
still,  I  think,  what  I  have  nov^  stated  will  at   any  rata  serva  t 

to  show  what  I  meant  when  I  ssid  that  tho  history  of  Missions  in         j 
New  Zealand  was  almost  unique.    There  was  this  pitfticalari  that  up  ^ 

to  a  certain  point  it  was  an  almost  thoroughly  successfiil  liission ;  ; 

and  the  second  particular  was   this,  that  when  tho  wideq[>reading     '     ^ 
tree  had  been  cut  down,  When  nought  seemed  to  remain  but  tho 
jjf^       stump  in  the   ground,  through  God's  goodness  thero  . 
Mittf  4Mtk.  sprang  up  from  that  a  fair,  stately,  strong  stem,  with  wide- 
spreading  branches  and  dependent  fruit.    That  shows  to  my  mind 
there  was  vitality  in  the  work  of  the  early  Missionaries,  and  if  you 
ask  me,  "  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?"  I  say  it  was  this, — the 
first  Missionaries  went  with  an  open  Bible  in  their  hands ;  it  iras 
that  Bible  which  has  been  the  seed  of  life  amongst  them,  and  now, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  we  see  the  Church  revived,  and  we  rejoice 
in  the  hope  that  it  is  a  work  which  God  will  continue  to  bless,  for        *  ^\ 
^  the  Word  of  the  Lord  it  standeth  and  endnreth  for  ever."  f 


} 

i 


Sev.  James  Calvert  (Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  from  Fiji  Isknds): 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  dear  friends,— Of  all  the  many  Oceanic  Missions 
in  the  Pacific,  I  am  here  to  represent  but  one,  in  which  a  mreat  part 
of  my  life  has  been  spent, — the  Mission  to  Fiji.  This  large  and 
beautiful  group,  which  lies  eighteen  hundred  miles  north-east  from  «  < 
Sydney,  and  twelve  hundred  miles  north  of  New  Zealand,  I 

'^'^  "■■'"'consists  of  some  two  hundred  and  twenty  islands  and 
islets,  eighty  of  which  are  inhabited.  The  two  largest  are  ninety 
miles  in  length.  The  islanders  are  a  fine  race,  of  fair  intelligence, 
and,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  own  simple  wants,  very 
industrious.  Having  been  left  to  themselves,  and  to  the  undisturbed 
control  of  bad  influences  in  all  the  past,  they  became  extremely  vile 
and  degraded.      Cannibalism  was  a  recognised  institution  among  . 

them,  they  sometimes  cooking  at  one  time  as  many  as  a  hundred  r 

human  beings.      One  man,  notorious  above  all  the  rest  of 
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coantrymen,  gloried  in  his  shamC:^  and  put  down  a  big  stx)ne  for  each 
one  that  he  partook  of  from  the  time  when  he  became  a  man  to  his 
death,  and  it  was  found  he  had  eaten  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
two.  This  cannibalism  was  practised  to  a  fearful  extent.  Infanti- 
cide was  a  general  custom,  and  the  burial  of  sick  persons  before 
death  was  common.  Cruelty  of  all  kinds  abounded,  and  polygamy 
was  established  throughout  the  group. 

The  conditions  and  claims  of  Fiji  were  originally  brought  before 
the  Christian  people  of  England,  and  particularly  before  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Churches,  about  fifty  years  ago.    Already,  at  that  time, 
two  white   Missionaries  were  doing  noble  and  most  encouraging 
pioneer  work  in  the  islands.     The  Aiissionaries  were  reinforced  from 
time  to  time,  but  they  never  exceeded  thirteen  at  any  one  Bttiait«fflftj 
time.    Now  there  are  only  nine,  and  this  number  will  y«Mt«fwork. 
probably  be  still  further  r^uced,  the  work  being  carried  on  chiefly 
and  successfully  by  agents  raised  up  among  the  people  themselves. 
Happily,  we  Missionaries  have  always  been  heartily  one,  so  that  our 
prayers  and  labours  have  not  been  hindered  but  greatly  helped. 
Begular  weekly  English  worship,  and  the  class  meetings  among  the 
families,  were  of  the  utmost  value  in  keeping  our  souls  alive.    We  have 
had  the  right  men,  none  of  them  extraordinary,  but  suitable,  well 
adapted, — making  little  of  difficulties,  dangers,  and  afflictions,  but  the 
best  of  everything  and  everyone ;  and  all  our  work,  and  the  training  of 
native  agents,  has  always  been  in  the  Fijian  language,  and  interpreters 
are  not  employed.     On  a  recent  visit  to  Fiji  my  heart  was  gladdened  by 
finding  the  same  stamp  of  men,  supplied  by  Australia,  carry-  Aurtnoui 
ing  on  the  work  successfully.     A  very  great  help  to  our  pro-  "w^j*^ 
gress  was,  I-  believe,  that  we  had  the  whole  field  to  ourselves,  and  our 
labours  were  not  interfered  with  by  any  other  Protestants.    The 
Romanists  happily  came  too  late  for  success,  after  we  had  gained  a  good 
footing  and  supplied  the  Scriptures,  so  that  they  have  never  succeeded 
to  a  large  extent,  and  they  are  now  losing  ground,  though  they  have  zeal 
and  self-denial  worthy  of  the  best  of  causes.     The  vital,  experimental, 
and  practical  truths  of  God's  Word  were  explained,  applied,  and 
enforced.     Christ,  the  loving  Saviour  of  all,  especially  of  them  that 
believe  to  the  saving  of  the  soul,  was  shown  to  be  able  and  willing 
to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  who  came  to  Him :  the  Divine  Personal 
Spirit  in  all  His  glorious  energy  and  saving  power,  was  prominently 
set  forth,  and  He  was  ever  present,  convicting  of  sin,  of  righteous- 
ness, and  of  judgment.     Great  numbers  from  the  beginning,  and, 
thank  God,  to  the  present  time,  were  thoroughly  awakened   Athoroofh 
by  the  truth  and  by  the  Spirit.     They  sorrowed  after  a  »w«k«iaf. 
godly  sort,  turned  from   sin,  and  turned  fully  to  God  through  Christ 
alone.    Such  penitents  in  large  numbers  have  during  the  whole  history 
of  the  Mission  found  peace  through  believing,  and  have  shown  to 
all  the  evidences  of  a  life  renewed  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness. 
Old  things  passed  away  :  behold,  all  things  became  new.     On  several 
occasions  on  many  islands  there  have  been  special  outpourings  of  the 
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Divine  Spirit,  when  considerable  numbers  were  saved|  and  all  were        .|   | 
quickened  into  life  and  prosperity.  i 

The  spirit  in  which  they  endured  trialt,  peraecutions,  loas,  and  martyr-  f 

dom,  proved  tlie  truth  and  depth  and  excellence  of  the  religion  they  / 

experienced  and  practised.     Many  of  the  converts, — new  creatures  in  t 

Christ — quickened  and  raised  into  newness  of  life,  began  to  ^eak  and         .    / 
testify,  and  cntieat,  as  Uie  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.     It        ^ '    ' 
^ij^Su^  was  more  than  meat  and  drink  to  them  to  spread  among  their         >,, 

relatives  and  countrymen  the  religion  which  was  such  a  reality 
and  boon  to  themselves.    Thus  the  saving  truth  and  grace  of  God  qraead  i 

from  one  to  another,  from  village  to  village,  from  island  to  inland.     None  ' 

could  gainsay  or  resist  their  testimony  in  holding  forth  the  Word  of  life.  '^ 

Our  Mission  needed  no  better  or  stronger  commendation.  These  real  con« 
verts  are  manifestly  declared  to  be  the  epistle  of  Christ,  known  and  read  of  ^'.  ^ 
all  men,  and  by  their  agency  a  most  substantial,  most  blessed,  and  extensive 
work  of  God  has  been  wrought  in  all  directions  throughout  Fiji.  On  my 
last  visit,  in  company  with  the  Bishop  of  Nelson  (New  Zealand),  I  was 
delighted  at  the  grand  sight  I  witnessed  at  the  District  Training  Institution, 
where  I  found  109  fully  devoted  men,  selected  from  the  insti- 
^^  tutions  in  each  circuit,   under  training  as  preachers  of  the  ' 

Gcspel — fine  strong,  hale,  hearty  men,  who  cheerfully  sur-  ^f 

rendered  themselves  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  Fiji  and  elsewhere. 

For  the  oversight  of  this  vastly  important  bntnch  of  our  work,  one  de- 
voted Missionary  and  his  assistant,  a  native  minister,  are  specially  qualified 
and  adapted.  Since  my  retui*n  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  these  students, 
to  hazard  their  lives  and  health  to  labour  in  the  unhealthy  climate  of  New 
Guinea,  where  Fijians  have  already  been  sacrificed.  Fifteen  were  asked 
for,  forty  volunteered.  Christian  work  must  mainly  be  done  eveiywhere 
by  the  converts  themselves.  The  foreigner  is  an  expensive  agent,  with  the 
many  real  and  imaginary  wants  of  himself  and  his  family.    He  can  never  j 

manage  the  climate  and  the  customs,  and  find  out  and  adapt  himself  to  the  '      . 

native  character  as  well  as  one  of  themselves.    The  native  agent  was  well 
j^^^^^  known  before  the  glorious  change  which  has  renewed  him  on  ( 

i.mBfeF£stiM.^I^^  spot  before  their  eyes,  and  he  is  a  living  specimen,  well  j 

studied,  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  transform  the  character.       He  /  ' 

is    already   there,    without    any    expense ;      he    can    be    employed    at  ,' 

small  cost,  and   that  raised    mainly,   if  not    altogether,  by    those   for  / 

whose  benefit  he  labours.  With  only  9  tohite  ifUsianartes  we  have 
3,005  native  preacJurSf  56   of  t/iem  ordained  as  ruUive   minieterSf  who  , 

take  full  part  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  with  the  English  ministers.  Then 
there  are  47  catechists,  983  preachers  separated  to  the  work,  and  1,919 
ordinary  local  or  lay  preachci-s.     There    are   1,268   chapels  and  other  , 

preacliing  places,  28  £ngli&>h  Church  members,  27,097  fully  accredited  native 
Church  membei-s,  with  4,204  on  trial  for  Church  membei*ship.      These  are 
i^nit..  ^^^^  cared  for  by  3,480  devoted  class  leadei-s.     There  are 

"*  40,718  scholai-8  in  our  1,735  day  and  Sunday  schools,  taught 

by  2,526  teachois;  and  101,150  in  attendance  on  public  worship.  The 
jubilee  of  the  Mis>ion  was  lately  held.  Fifty  years  previously  there  was  not 
a  Chri5ti:in  in  all  Fiji :  now  there  is  imt  an  avowed  heathen  left.  Canni- 
balism Lis  for  Kmo  years  pa«t  been  wholly  extinct,  and  other  memorable 
easterns  of  barbarity  and  cruelty  have  disappeared.    Behold,  what  hath 
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Qod  wrought  I     Instead  of  tho  briar  there  has  sprung  up  tho  myrtle  tree ; 
and  it  is  to  tho  Lord  for  a  name,  aa  everlasting  sign  that  shall  not  be  cut  off. 

Very  cju'ly  in  tho  history  of  the  Mission  the  printing-press  was  brought 
into  use.  When  our  printer  failed  we  were  placed  in  a  gi'cat  difficulty,  as 
a  new  edition  of  tho  New  Testament  and  other  books  were  urgently  roquii*ed. 
We  ordeixxl  a  man  from  London  who  would  rou^h  it,  but  such  a  man  was 
not  found.  Tiicn  it  cime  to  pass  that  a  French  count,  an 
infidel,  who  was  wi-cckcd,  was  deeply  awakened,  aud  sought  and  ^  iaftjUUouat 
found  meitsy  and  living  grace.  He  was  completely  i*eformod. 
I  taught  him  printing  and  bookbinding,  and  just  when  wo  were  in  our 
deepest  need  he  became  a  most  efficient  labourer  with  us.  He  would  mako 
our  sails,  splice  a  rope,  floor  a  house,  put  in  windows,  make  a  door  and  put 
it  in.  Ho  became  a  school  teacher  and  local  preacher.  Tlie  people  felt  ho 
loved  them,  and  tho  best  of  our  converts  fi-om  any  part  of  Fiji  were  ready 
to  settle  down  and  work  with  him.  A  new  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  of  the  books  wo  required,  were  well  done  and  quickly  supplied,  helping 
on  the  %vork  amazingly.  A  whole-hearted  and  capable  man  like  that  was 
beyond  price. 

We  printed  innumerable  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  Catechism, 
one  especially  which  consist^  of  passages  of  Scripture  only  in    -^^  .^i 
answer  to  questions,  and  that  was  invaluable.     There  was      SeripCwct.* 
also  an  excellent  system  of  theology  prepared  by  the  eminent 
John  Hunt,  and  a  supoiior  dictionary  and  grammar  provided  by  David 
Hazlewood,  a  man  unknown  to  fame,  but  whose  record  is  on  high. 

God  intends  to  save  our  race,  and  will  do  it.  "The  glory  of  tho 
Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together:  for  tho 
moath  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it."  Let  us  then  go  forth  in  faith,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  feeling  that  we  have  the  strongest 
ground  for  the  utmost  hope  in  Him  who  has  said,  "  All  authority  hath 
been  given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Go  ye  therefore,  and 
make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  baptising  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  commanded  you ;  and,  lo  1  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

Bev.  S.  Uacfarlane,  LL.D.  (L.M.S.,  from  New  Guinea)  :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  dear  Christian  friends, — These  meetings  have  reminded  me  of 
a  carved  post  that  I  saw  iu  a  cannibal  village  at  the  east  end  of  New 
Guinea,  a  few  years  ago.     It  was  something  like  the  Latin  deity 
Janus,  with  two  faces.     One  had  a  wild,  weird,  sad,  haggard  expres- 
sion to  me,  although  it  might  not  have  appeared  so  to  the  natives^ 
looking  away  to  the  east ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  there     ^^^i^i^ 
was   an  expression  of  unutterable  sadness  as  it  looked  bMkwazdsaaa 
away  to  the  west,  where   the  spirits  are  supposed  to  go    '•'^•'^^ 
when  they  leave  the  body.    That  post  seemed  to  me  to  be  looking 
backwards  and  forwards ;  and  that  is  what  we  are  doing  here,  lookint; 
backwards  in  order  to  review  our  plans, — searchingly,  I  hope,  into 
the  past  and  hopefully  into  the  future. 

We  are  met  together  as  a  portion  of  the  Lord's  army,   and   we 
arid  here  to  review  our  plans,  to  lift  them  up,  so  to  speak^  in  the  presenco 
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of  God,  as  well  OS  of  each  other,  and  to  ne  if  we  cannot  imnrova  Ummb,       i) 
and  get  some  fresh  inspiration  for  tho  ooming  eonffiet.     I  have  had  1 

so  much  to  do  with  Mission  vessds  and  boatfli  that  I  auppoaa  I  may  ba  # 

regarded  as  part  of  tho  rx>rd'8  navy ;  and  while  I  have  been  in  Engumd^  ( . 

and  even  at  these  meetings,  I  have  been  reminded  of  poidtiona  in  whidi  t 

I  have  been  with  natives ;  when  one  man  would  say,  **  I  believe  there  j 

is  a  reef  there ;"  and  another  would  be  equally  confident  that  it  waa  yonder,     -f   *^ 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  under  thoie  cireumstaucea.   I  shortened  aail,  and 
kept  the  lead  going.    That  is  to  say,  I  moved  cantkwaly,  and  tried  to  find       ^' 
out  for  myself.    And  we  must  keep  the  lead  of  prayer  going;  and  atndy, 

and  try  to  find  out  for  ouiaelvea.    I  have  often  wubed  tlieiro  } 

'"'^y***  was  among  my  crew  a  aort  of  marine  pope^  upon  whom  I  might         *-' 
^^^'       have  relied,  but  I  knew  there  was  not 

Now  we  are  hei*e,  pi^e-eminently,  aa  the  people  of  the  BiUe.  What  we  j  4'' 
want  to  know  as  Missionaries  and  Christian^  ia  what  that  BiUe  aays ;  and  *''  . 
we  do  not  care  who  tells  us ;  we  do  not  care  from  what  country  or  aection  ««  ( 
of  the  Church  he  comes.    And  although  it  may  not  be  the  beat  book  to  \ 

teach  us  about  the  sciences,  it  is  the  best  book,  and  it  ia  the  only  book  to 
teach  us  about  God  and  the  future,  and  our  rdation  thereto.  I  often  think 
what  old  Galileo  said  when  they  were  persecuting  him.  When  Uiey  thonriit 
that  his  idea  of  the  planetaxy  system  waa  unscriptural,  he  teid,  "The  | 

Bible  was  not  given  us  to  teach  us  how  the  heavena  go^  but  to      *,     \ 
^'''^JJiJ^  ^  teach  us  how  to  go  to  heaven.''    And  we  are  here  to  consider  K 

what  has  been  the  effect  of  that  teaching  in  Polynesia  durii^        *    ' 
the  last  ninety  years. 

I  am  here  to  represent,  as  yoa  know,  the  London  IfissionarT         J 
Society.  I  am  not  going  to  give  yoa  a  history  of  that  Society— do  not         •  ^  1 
fear  that ;  but  I  want  to  take  yoa  back  to  1796,  when  the  London 
Missionary  Society  sent  out  its  first  band  of  Missionaries,  and  to  bear 
in  mind  what  sort  of  transformation  has  come  over  the  Sonth  Sea 
Islands,  as  well  as  other  places,  since  that  time.    And  to  remind  f. 

you  also  that  in  those  times  not  only  the  directors  of  our  Society,  bat         . «  / 
wnatUMs  of  Christian  men  generally,  thought  that  civilisation  most  ; 

«^*»f«*i*»*»»'  precede  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  j.  1 

That  is  shown  veiy  clearly  by  the  soit  of  men  that  were  sent  out;  and  it  /  ^ 

won't  take  a  minute  if  I  read  over  a  list  of  that  extraordinary  band  di 
Missionaries: — ''Four  ordained  Missionaiies,  five  carpenters,  two  shoe- 
makers, one  buckle  and  harness-maker,  two  shopkeepers,  one  gentleman's 
fervant,  who  subsequently  turned  tin-worker,  one  whitesmith,  a  gardener, 
a  surgeon,  a  brazier,  a  cooper,  a  cotton  manufacturar,  an  Indian  weaver, 
a  hatter,  a  linen  draper,  and  a  cabinet  maker."  The  youngest  was  sixteen 
months,  and  the  oldest  %vas  sixty-four  years.  But  whilst  there  may  be  some- 
t  King  very  striking  in  the  contrast  between  the  men  sent  out  to-day  and  then, 
there  is  also  a  %*ery  striking  contrast  in  the  instructions  they  received. 

Those  pioneers  wei'e  advised,  among  other  things,  "  to  procure 
<.JSSf^t    four  pipes  of  tho  best  wine  at  Rio,  to  be  put  into  hogsheads,  and 

paid  for  by  a  draft  on  the  London  Missionary  Society."  The 
secretaries  do  not  gi%*e  such  instructions  in  these  days  I  The  report  does 
r.oc  say  how  many  teetotalers  there  %vere  amongst  them,  nor  does  it  say  to 
v.hom  the  secretary  referred  %vhen  he  said  the  wine  was  to  be  put  into 
hogsheads.    HowcN'er,  we  find  that  these  men  did  a  glorious  work  in  their 
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time.  The  ]V[ission  spread  from  Tahiti  right  a%vay  down  to  New  Guinea. 
The  Grcspel  has  gone  on  from  island  to  island,  and  mainly  by  native  agents ; 
whereas  the  first  men  who  went  to  Tahiti  were  some  twenty  long  years 
before  they  heard  of  any  convert,  the  native  teachers  have  not  been, 
perhaps,  so  many  weeks  without  hearing  of  some  good  result. 

When  we  went  to  New  Guinea,  in  1871,  there  was  nobody  to  intro- 
dace  us.  We  did  not  know  anything  of  the  language  of  the  people,  or 
they  of  ours.  It  is  all  very  well  to  go  and  find  a  langnage  KtwOoiBt* 
reduced  to  writing,  and  Missionaries,  there  with  native  iauvi. 
converts  ready  to  receive  you;  but  in  1871  it  was  very  different. 
There  were  special  difficulties  in  starting  a  Mission,  peculiar  to  New 
Guinea.  In  the  South  Seas,  where  Mr.  Calvert  has  been,  one  lan- 
guage generally  prevails  throughout  an  island  or  a  group  of  islands, 
but  in  New  Guinea  there  are  numerous  languages  -and  dialects 
spoken.  One  village  receives  you,  and  the  people  of  the  next  place 
declare  and  make  war  upon  it  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  important 
to  receive  the  foreigner.  There  is  no  superior  chief.  But  over  and 
above  all,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  wc  have  had  to  contend  with 
is  that  of  climate.  We  have  had  over  one  hundred  deaths  since  1871 
in  that  New  Guinea  Mission.  Do  not  suppose  because  you  see  me 
looking  healthy  and  well  that  we  do  not  get  fever  and  XMiydMtiia,Vvt 
ague!  But  although  we  have  had  these  deaths,  there  ▼•!«■*•« '•^^ 
are  hundreds  of  volunteers  ready  to  tike  up  the  work  at  any  moment. 

But  there  is  another  thing.  Even  when  wo  manage  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  these  people  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  live  amongst  them,  do  not  suppose 
we  can  go  straight  to  work  and  show  to  them  at  once  what  a  glorious  thing 
Christianity  is!  I  can  tell  you  from  experience,  tliat  it  takes  often  many 
years  to  make  these  nations  know  that  you  are  their  friend.  I  have 
been  three  or  four  years  myself  before  they  have  realised  that.  A  captain, 
coming  up  to  our  house,  said,  '*  Wliat  do  you  think?  These  native  chiefs  want 
to  know  who  and  wliat  you  are ;  they  can  understand  us  because 
we  come  to  buy,  but  they  have  the  idea  that  you  must  have  done  S^^JJS!!!* 
something  in  your  own  country  so  that  you  dare  not  go  back." 
I  remember  on  one  occasion  the  natives  regarding  us  as  cannibals,  they  looked 
into  our  cask,  which  had  only  two  or  three  pieces  of  salt  beef  in  it.  There 
was  quite  a  congregation  around  the  cask,  and  after  serious  looks  and 
w*hispering  a  regular  stampede ;  they  jumped  into  their  canoes  to  get  away 
from  the  ship.  When  looking  into  the  cask  they  had  said,  **  That  is  not 
kangaroo ;  it  is  not  pig ;  it  must  be  human  beef."  Thinking  we  were  can- 
nibals, they  thought  it  time  to  clear  out,  because  the  cask  was  nearly  empty. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties,  we  have  been  able  to  get  at  them, 
as  is  proved  by  the  simple  fact  that  we  have  opened  up  six  hundred 
miles  of  coast  line,  formed  seventy  stations,  reduced  six  of  the 
languages  to  writing,  and  translated  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament  into  one  di.ilect,  and  portions  of  Scripture  into 
others,  and  formed  six  Churches  containing  nearly  seven  hundred 
Church  members,  and  they  do  not  easily  get  into  asesoiuiBtiiito 
Church  there.  I  left  sixty  young  men  preparing  for  native  •'4i»««*«*e^ 
teachers.    Wo  had  sent  out  from  the  Papuan  College  twenty-three 
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before  I  left,  none  of  them  withoat  four  yean'  training;  and  iheie      %) 
people  so  soon  as  ever  the  Oospel  lays  hold  of  them  want  to  tend  it  { 

to  the  people  beyond.    The  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea  did  not  know         f 
what  money  was  in  187 1,  but  jnst  before  I  left  there  was  a  coUectioii        /,, 
at  my  own  station  amounting  to  £64  lOs.    L^  us  go  from  these 
meetings  determined  to  do  something  more.    What  are  the  snbscrip* 
tions  or  the  time  that  some  of  ns  are  giving  ?    We  most  make  some 
new  departure  if  we  are  going  to  overtake  this  work.    Yon  will  feel 
with  me  that  these  are  stirring  times.    The  great  wave  of  demooney 
is  coming  on  us,  and  you  cannot  st(^  it^  and  many  in  thisroom  would        | 
not  stop  it  if  they  could :  but  we  claim  Jesus  Christ  as  the  great       «r 
Leader  of  democracy.    Look  at  the  naturalists,  look  at  scientific  men 
all  around  us ;  whilst  they  are  discussing  about  fluids,  and  atmnSi     ^   b^' 
and  the  age  of  human  boneSy  let  us  see  to  it  that  we  are  doing  the  > 

work  that  Jesus  Christ  has  sent  us  to  do.     If  we  do  our  part^  God       *    \ 
will  do  His.   If  we  did  that  we  should  soon  have  the  world  brought  to  /] 

the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  f 

Sev.  E.  W.  Oilman,  DJ).  (Secretary,  American  Bible  Society):  V 

It  has  been  our  privilege  thus  fiur  to  listen  to  men  who  have  had    \    *. 

experience  on  the  field.    I  am  sorry  I  can  brinff  no  personal  testi-  ^ 

mony  of  observation  or  work  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  but  it        *   ^ 

^.,^^^    seems  desirable  that  something  should  be  said  to-night  ^ 

BMfoM  im   about  American  Missionaries  in  that  part  of  the  great        / 

^^'^^     Mission-field.     The  islands  n<Mrth  of  tiie  Equator  nave        '  n 
fallen  to  the  province  of  the  American  Board,  and  I  will  speak  briefly 
of  a  few  incidents  connected  with  their  work.    Prominent  among  the 
Missionary  interests  of  the  past  is  that  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.    The  / 

Hawaiian  people  were  ready  for  the  Missionaries  before  they  appeared,  'i 

having  cast  away  their  idols.    A  generation  passed  away,  and  the  ( 

Hawaiians  had  become  a  Christian  people,  and  as  the  natural  result  of  •{ 

their  conversion  to  Christianity  they  sought  to  see  what  they  could  i  - 

do  in  telling  the  same  glad  tidings  to  other  people  in  the  regions         / 
beyond.    So,  in  the  year  1852,  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  with  the  help 
and  co-operation  of  the  American  Board,  determined  to  establish  I 

stations  in  the  fieur  south  and  west,  among  groups  of  islands  some  t; 

three  thousand  miles  away,  and  nearly  on  the  Equator, — ^about  half- 
way round  the  globe  firom  here.    These  islanders  were  all  pagans,  and 
amongst  the  islands — the  Caroline,  the  Marshall,  and  the  Gilbert         t 
Islands — there  was  a  population  estimated  at  fix>m   seventy-five         i 
thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  people.      One  generation  has  '| 

passed  away  since  the  commencement  of  these  Missions,  and  there 
have  been  gathered  at  the  forty-six  stations  ten  thousand  adherents 
of  Christianity,  of  whom  more  than  five  thousand  are  Church 
members.  Besides  those  there  are  three  thousand  pupils  receiving 
instruction  in  Mission  schools.  . 

nieee  islanders  liye,  many  of  them,  hundreds  of  miles  from  their 
Bsighbours,  and  they  ^leak  different  dialects.    Of  course  the  fiiYt  work  of 
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tho  Missionaries  was  to  rcduco  to  writing  those  unwritten  tongues,  to  nmko 
vocabularies  and  grammars,  and  then  to  translate  into  these    TkttAmeriMa 
strange  tongues  the  Scriptures  wliich  we  prize.     These  trans-    BiUt  Boeiet7*s 
lations  have  been  made.     The  American  Bible  Society  hns 
printed  the  entire  New  Testament  in  four  of  these  languages. 

In  1852  the  occupants  of  these  islands  were  the  most  degraded  and 
repulsive  of  savages.     Sanguinary  Mrars,  often  due  to  scarcity 
of  food,  had  reduced  the  numbers  of  the  people.     One  of  the  ^•Jjjjj^ 
petty  kings  objected  to  Christianity  with  its  tendency  to  peace, 
because  where  food  was  scant  wara  were  needful  to  keep  down  the  popu- 
lation. 

For  twenty  years  foreigners  were  excluded.  Only  fifteen  years  ago  a 
teacher  was  idlowed  to  enter  Apemama.  What  has  been  accomplished  f 
In  the  autumn  of  1882  the  King  Binoka  dispatched  an  open  boat  con- 
taining nine  men  and  three  women  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  islands  on 
some  business.  In  returning  the  current  drifted  them  to  the  west,  and 
they  found  themselves  on  the  wide  ocean,  without  compass,  with  a  few 
gallons  of  water  and  a  small  supply  of  food.  Six  weeks  later  seven 
had  died  of  thirst  and  exposure.  On  December  9th  rain  fell,  and  they 
caught  the  water  in  their  mats.  On  December  10th,  1882,  seven  hundred 
miles  away  from  Apemama,  the  Northern  Light  merchant  ship  from  New 
York  hove  in  sight,  and  i*escued  the  five  survivors.  The  captain  says: 
*'  A  more  devout  band  of  Christians  I  never  met.  When  first  hauled  out 
off  their  cheerless  cockleshell,  more  dead  than  alive,  and  placed  safely  on 
board  a  comfortable  ship,  a  man  who  appeared  to  be  the  ^^^  ^^ 
leader  gave  thanks  to  God  with  becoming  reverence.  They  ^r  tht  Ootpd 
then  fell  on  the  deck  in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion.  Brandy  fflutnu^. 
and  other  stimulants  were  administered,  but  their  leader  refused  them, 
repeating  his  only  words  of  English,  'Me  Missionaxy.' "  These  waifs 
were  taken  first  to  Yokohama,  thence  to  San  Francisco,  and  then  to 
Honolulu,  so  that  in  three  nations  they  might  be  seen  as  illustrations  of 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  over  the  hearts  of  the  heathen,  and  the  Value  6t 
the  Gospel  to  the  most  benighted.  ''They  have  with  them  a  copy  6t 
the  Gilbert  Islands  New  Testament,  well  thumbed,  and  stained  with 
water,  which  two  of  them  can  read ;  they  woi*ship  together  morning  and 
evening,  and  decline  to  eat  food  until  a  blessing  has  been  asked;  and  they 
sing  what  is  supposed  to  be  their  version  of  the  hymn, '  Majestic  sweetness,' 
to  a  tune  resembling  '  Ortonville.' "  But  are  they  fair  specimens  of  their 
people?  Mark,  that  they  come  from  Apemama,  an  island  of  seventeen 
hundred  people,  which  only  in  1873  received  a  teacher,  and  he  a  native  of 
another  of  the  islands ;  and  that  they  live  in  as  mudx  obscurity  as  if  in 
Central  Africa.  Once  in  twelve  months  the  Morning  Star  brings  word 
from  Gilbert  Islands ;  and  I  have  looked  back  to  see  what  the  record  has 
been.  In  1881  the  report  was:  *' Always  before,  the  natives  had  been 
stalking  about  the  decks  nearly  naked,  singing  heathen  songs,  and  asking 
for  tobacco.  Those  on  board  now  are  asking  if  we  have  plenty  -, 
off  Testaments  to  sell.  They  are  all  covered  with  clothing,  and  ^t^mu  u 
as  they  sit  on  the  decks  we  hear  them  humming  out  familiar  tobMoo. 
tunes.  A  white  flag  was  seen  on  canoes  and  houses,  and  this  was  to  show 
they  were  on  the  Lord's  side.  On  Sunday,  August  15th,  a  church  was 
formed  of  seventy-one  persons  that  day  baptised;  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
administered  for  the  first  time;  and  thirty-one  couples  were  united  iu 
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The  Bishop  of  Waiapu  pronoanced  the  Benediction* 


<    t 


maiTiapc."     In  1 SS 2  the  report  was :  **Af.  Apcmama  the  good  %vork  still  ^   I 

continues.     Tlie  king  of  that  inland  lias  put  away  all  but  one  of  his  thirty  '  { 

wives,  and  to  that   one  he  has   boon    married.       Sixty-five  \ 

^J^»     members  have  been  added   to  the  Cliurch."     And  in  1883,  f 

the  report  said :  ''The  king  and  three  hundred  of  his  subjects  *'./ 

arc  undergoing  examination  for  admission  to  tho  Cliurch."  \ 

Behold,  then,  what  God  hath  wrought!    These  are  specimens,     «;/  •* 
illustrations  of  the  power  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord  over  the  most  be- 
nighted and  ignorant  nations  of  the  earth.     And   what  the  Gospel       *' 
has  done  for  them  it  can  do  for  all  peoples,  and  the  Saviour's  heart  . 

will  rejoice  when  the  isles  that  have  waited  for  His  law  and  His  / 

Gospel  receive  the  glad  tidings  and  bow  before  Him  as  their  Lord. 
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THE  MISSIOJ^-FIELDS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Eleventh  Meeting. 

AMERICA  :  NORTU  AND  SOUTH. 

(Monday  eveninj,  JuTie  18^,  in  the  Lower  Hall.) 

Sir  T.  Fowell  Biiztoii«  Bart.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Rev.  H.  C.  Habie,  D.D.  (U.S.A.) 

Mr.  Henry  Morris  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  think  we  must  acknow* 
ledge  with  all  thankfulness  that  the  Conference  which  has  been  hold- 
ing its  meetings  during  the  last  week  has,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  been  well  sustained,  has  been  full  of  interest,  ***^'*'****** 
and  has  done  a  great  deal  to  spread  information,  and  I  think  we 
must  all  unite  in  hoping  that  up  to  the  very  last  day  that  influence 
may  be  sustained,  and  that  a  very  rich  blessing  may  rest  upon  every 
meeting. 

I  come  this  evening  to  take  this  chair  with  a  very  strong  sense 
of  the  duty  of  a  Chairman,  both  towards  the  audience  and  towards 
the  speakers,  and  I  am  sure  the  very  first  duty  that  rests  upon 
the  Chairman  is  not  to  occupy  any  time  himself  beyond  what  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Now  I  have  to  make  an  admission :  I  have  to 
admit  that,  of  the  departments  of  Missionary  work  which  have  been 
brought  before  us,  perhaps  the  subject  of  our  gathering  this  evening 
is  the  one  about  which  I,  at  all  events,  have  known  least,  xaayicBwut 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  my  ignorance  is  shared  •'tk«tttij«ct 
by  others.  It  is  not  so  primarily  attractive  and  interesting  a 
field,  perhaps,  as  Africa  or  India.  If  I  turn  for  information  to 
that  most  interesting  volume  lately  published  by  Mr.  Pearson  of 
America,  I  find  the  North  American  Missions  receive  no  attention 
whatever;  they  are  left  out  of  sight.  We  shall  therefore,  if  my 
ignorance  is  not  monopolised  by  myself  alone,  come  this  evening 
with  a  very  earnest  hope  of  learning  about  that  of  which  we  ought  to 
know  more.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  we  have  several 
speakers  among  us  who  no  doubt  will  be  able  to  contribute  largely 
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to  our  knowledge.  We  propose  to  call  first  upon  those  ipeftk^ 
oidtraf tht  three  or  four — who  will  speak  aboat  the  Misskms  in  North 
"••'^«  America ;  then  we  shall  take  those  two  or  three  who  will 
address  us  concerning  the  southern  division  of  the  great  oontinent. 
The  first  I  shall  call  upon  is  Mr.  Wigniniy  of  the  Church  Missionaiy 
Society.  You  know  that  he  has  only  lately  returned  firom  a  visit 
which  was  undertaken  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  and 
investigating  the  Missions  in  North  America. 

Bev.  F.  E.  Wigram  (Hon.  Sec,  CLILS.) :  Yon  mnst  bear  with  me, 
for  I  am  honestly  here  as  an  emergeney  man.  About  two  honrs  ago^ 
when*  struggling  with  my  letters  in  Salisbory  Square,  I  received  an 
intimation  that  I  was  wanted  here,  and  I  have  not  had  leisnre  to  put 
my  thoughts  cogether,  and  therefore  I  propose  just  to  teU  yon  a  little 
of  what  I  saw  when  I  was  visiting  the  Missions  in  NoiiJi 
Amenca.  I  will,  before  doing  so,  say,  I  only  wish,  if  yon 
want  to  have  your  hearts  kindled  in  sympathy  and  love  for  those 
poor  Red  Indians,  that  the  Bishqp  of  Minnesota  could  be  here.    I  I 

had  the  privilege  of  hearing  him  at  Cambridge  the  other  day,  and  I         ' 
cannot  tell  you  how  intensely  he  does  stir  one's  interest  for  what  he  ) 

calls  the  finest  race  of  wild  men  in  the  world.    He  is  known  as  the      -v    ' 
father  of  the  Red  Indians.    I  believe  he  did  really  stand  between  ^ 

them  and  destruction  when  the  United  States*  policy  would  have         '   ' 
swept  them  off  the  face  of  the  earth.    He  ia  very  much  valued  uid  .  i 

appreciated  by  them.  / 

When  I  landed  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  I  spent  the  Sunday  f 

in  that  place.    Bishop  Ridley  and  some  of  the  Missionaries  were  also  ' 

there,  and  they  managed  that  Sunday  afternoon  to  gather  together  a  ( 

little  body  of  Christians  representing  four  different  tribes  of  Indians,  ) 

very  distinct  indeed  in  their  physiognomy.     It  was  very  interesting        "    'j 
wtrictBMffttto  hear  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  amongst  the         ,  i  / 
f^MjiahM.  Hydahs.     I  remember  the  account  sent  to  us  by  their  \ 

Missionary  of  how  the  little  church  which  he  had  built  for  them  had  i 

got  so  crammed  that  he  set  up  a  ladder  and  sent  the  young  men  to  / 

i^it  upon  the  rafters,  and  the  rafters  were  beginning  to  bend,  and  he 
made  this  a  strong  ground  of  appeal  for  further  help.  i 

I  will  not  tell  you  much  about  them,  because  we  only  had  a  gathering  -i 

of  them  on  the  Sunday  afternoon.     We  had  a  little  prayer,  and  I  said  a  few  ^   i 

words,  Mr.  Hall,  onr  Missionary,  interpreting.     I  must  hasten  over  the  | 

Rocky  Mountains.   The  first  place  where  we  r»kUy  sought  to  see  any  of  our  . 

own  work  was  among  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  not  far  from  I 

^JSj^^  Calgarry.    lliere  our  Missionary,  Mr.  Tims,  had  lived  himself  \ 

into  their  confidence,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  he  may  ere 
long  be  able  to  tell  us  of  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  He  took  us  into  the 
lodges, — that  is,  the  tents,— some  poles  put  up  and  covered  with  canvas, 
with  a  great  hole  for  the  smoke  to  go  out  at  the  top,  and  there  we 
had  conferences  with  two  or  three  different  chiefs  or  subordinate  chiefs. 
And  one  thing  that  pained  me  ^-as,  how  ready  they  were  to  talk  about 
anything  till  you  came  to  touch  spiritual  things,  and  then  they  seemed  to 


t 
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Ani  ap.  It  was  partly,  I  daresay,  ignorance.  There  was  a  school  going 
on  there,  and  certainly  I  never  witnessed  such  a  school, — a  very  queer 
thing  altogether.  The  schoolmaster  goes  out  bell  in  hand,  and  tries  to  get 
in  hb  scholars  as  best  ho  can.  lie  sometimes  jumps  in  the  river  after  some 
of  them,  and  tries  to  get  them  into  school  in  that  way.  It  is  a  beginning, 
but  I  think  it  is  a  good  beginning.  As  soon  as  they  heard  I  was  come  they 
sent  fifteen  miles  round  the  prairie  after  their  chief :   ho  came  over  in 

^  a  four-wheel  buggy,  accompanied  by  a  powerful  Red  Indian  on  horseback, 
carrying  a  gun,  as  his  body-guard.  We  had  a  very  interesting  meeting ; 
sixty  or  seventy  of  the  men  of  the  place  gathered  in  the  schoolroom,  and  I 
liad  a  very  long  conversation  with  them,  and  then  the  chief 
gave  them  an  address,  and  he  cheered  the  hearts  of  the^*'^«J^*«*»f 
Missionaries  by  his  speech.  He  said  to  them,  ''Now,  my  ^  '* 
children,  %vhat  has  been  said  to-day  is  very  right  and  true,  and  you  must 

9  do  what  you  have  been  told,  and  come  and  hear  what  these  Missionaries 
have  to  say ;  and,  above  all,  what  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  your  children 
to  school,  that  they  may  be  taught."  The  Missionaries  had  never  got  so 
much  out  of  him  before.  Here  we  saw  the  first  preliminary  stage  of  the 
work ;  will  you  pray  that  the  Divine  Spirit  may  come  down  with  quickening 
power  to  turn  the  hearts  of  many  of  those  poor  men  to  the  living  God  1 

You  can  hardly  realise  what  the  condition  of  the  Red  Indian  is ; 
it  is  such  that  Government  has  been  obliged  to  intervene  pov«tj«fth« 

'  for  his  support  The  Government  is  obliged  to  treat  him  B^iaii*iM. 
as  a  child.  The  old  mode  of  life  is  impossible,  the  buffalo  has  gone ; 
they  have  been  pressed  into  reserves  of  land,  instead  of  being  able 
to  wander  everywhere  free,  so  that  the  Government  have  been 
obliged  to  find  them  rations  twice  a  week,  or  the  poor  fellows  would 
have  to  go  the  whole  week  without  food.  When  they  get  the  three 
days*  rations  they  eat  them  up  all  at  once,  and  they  have  to  do  the 
two  next  days  as  best  they  can. 

Coming  to  Dynevor,  the  old  Red  River  Settlement,  I  was  received 
by  dear  old  Archdeacon  Cowley,  our  veteran  Missionary.  There  he  was, 
passing  the  closing  days  of  his  life,  still  at  work.  He  was  called  to  his 
rest  and  reward  some  three  weeks  after  I  was  there,  living  amongst  the 
I^ple,  all  Christians,  occupying  neat  little  houses.  He  had  such  a  delight- 
ful congregation  on  Sunday,  and  there  was  such  a  gathering  of  men 
outside,  to  present  me  with  an  address  before  service.  I  preached  to  them 
on  that  Sunday,  and  afterwards  there  gathered  round  the 
Lord's  table  with  me  some  hundred  and  twenty  or  hundred  ^'•^JJJjJ^ 
and  thirty  of  these  Red  Indians.  Oh,  it  was  something  to 
cheer  one !  It  was  the  last  Sunday  I  had  amongst  our  converts ;  my  fiist 
Sunday  amongst  any  of  them  was  ten  months  earUer,  when  I  landed  at 
Colombo,  and  there  I  had  partaken  of  the  Holy  Communion  with  Tamil 
oonvei-ts,  and  it  does  give  one  such  an  idea  of  the  common  bond  that  there 
is  between  all  nations  and  tongues  when  one  joins  in  that  most  blessed 
service  in  such  a  variety  of  languages,  amongst  such  a  variety  of  people, 
as  it  was  my  privilege  to  do  during  my  tour  round  the  world.  In  at  least 
a  dozen  difTerent  languages  I  must  have  partaken  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion with  converts  of  as  many  different  nationalities.  There  the 
people  are  getting  on  very  well;  they  seem  to  be  prospering;  they  ai^ 
tillmg  their  land,  and  getting  into  a  much  more  independent  condition. 
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What  I  saw  made  me  feel  the  extreme  importanoe  of  getting 
hold  of  converts  from  all  these  different  ooontrie8»  who  may  bo 
trained  and  taught^  so  that,  by  God*s  grace,  they  may  »  bode  fall|y 
furnished  to  be  the  pastors  of  their  own  coontrymen.    At  Winnipeg 

Yiaitto     we   had  an  exceedingly  interesting  gathering.    I  had 

^nwtiptt'    the  privilege  of  preaching  the  sermon  at  the  Ftovindal 

Synod.    We  had  a  Missionary  Conforence,  with  representativea  from 

each  portion  of  the  vast  provinee,  at  which  each  Hissbnary  told 

something  of  the  work  the  Lord  was  doing  in  his  parts. 

Sometimes  we  are  blamed ;  it  has  been  said  to  myself,  ''How  am 
you,  with  the  teeming  millions  of  China  and  India  waiting  to  bo 
evangelised,  go  and  toke  yoor  men  away  for  that  little  scattered 
handful  of  people  in  North  America?"  Of  ooorse,  the  answer  ia 
simple.  The  command  is,  ^'Preach  the  Oospel  to  every  ereattue;**  and 
here  were  these  poor  creatures  who  were  perishing  m  lack  of  know- 
ledge. I  can  only  say  this,  I  do  not  believe  yon  can  put  yoor  finger 
on  any  Mission  work  throughoat  the  world  that  Ood  has  so  owned 
and  blessed  as  the  Missionary  work  amongst  these  Bed  Indians.  I  was 
talking  with  Mr.  Nevitt,  who  is  working  in  the  diocese  of  Mooeoneo 
Tiiniuniin  (Hudson's  Bay),  and  was  asking  aboat  his  work  amongst  \ 

nMdts-     the  heathen.    He  said,  **  We  have  got  no  heathen,  they     ' 
are  Christians  I  am  working  amongst**-  The  Eskimos  in  that  dioceso  ' 

need  still  to  be  evangelised;  Imt  the  mass  of  Bed  Indians  are  . 

evangelised.    So  it  is  elsewhere.    In  the  Mackenzie  Biver  diocese  we  ' 

have  four  thousand  on  onr  roll,  many  of  them  catechumens,  many  of         / 
them  baptised ;  some  half  of  these  are  amongst  the  Tnkudh  Indians, 
who  may  not  perhaps  see  a  Missionary,  or  hear  any  Pastor  whatever  ' 

for  eighteen  months  or  two  years ;  the  distances  are  so  great,  and  \ 

they  are  so  scattered;  but  they  have  formed  themselves  into  little  / 

bodies  with  a  clan  leader,  and  each  chm  leader  is  trying  to  keep  in  ( 

front  of  them,  and  to  lead  them  on  in  the  knowledge  of  Holy  ^ 

Scripture  which  he  possesses.  j 

I  remember  being  so  very  much  struck  with  good  Bishop  Bompas*  | 

account  of  his  second  visit  to  them.    He  said  there  was  such  an  / 

tu  tiM  advance.    The  first  visit  he  paid  to  them  they  had  com- 
mitted certain  passages  of  Scripture  to  memory,  and  / 
they  were  teaching  them  one  to  another;  but  the  second  visit  he  '| 
said  they  bad  got  portions  of  Holy  Scripture  printed,  and  could  read 
them,  and  so  they  were  very  much  advanced  in  that  respect.    I  ask          '  | 
that  you  will  seek  to  get  to  know  a  little  more  than  I  am  able  to  tell          # 
in  this  hasty  way  of  the  wonderful  work  the  Lord  is  certainly  doing          ^ 
amongst  these  poor  scattered  tribes,  that  you  will  remember  them 
in  your  prayers,  and  especially  ask  a  blessing  upon  our  work  amongst 
the  '^  poor  Eskimos." 

Sev.  B.  La  Trobe  (Secretary  of  Moravian  Missions) :  If  you  look  at  . 

the  map  before  you,  you  will  see  the  field  committed  to  my  charge,— 
Greenland,  the  great  land  stretching  down  out  of  unknown  Arctic 
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regions ;  Labrador,  the  great  peninsala,  stretching  up  through  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  towards  it;  the  Dominion  of  Canada  where 
^' North"  passes  across  the  map,  and  then  away  to  Alaska,  the 
great  land  that  formerly  belonged  to  Kussia,  and  now  is  part  of 
the  United  States — that  is  the  land  committed  to  my  charge  in  my 
original  commission. 

America  is  precious  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  He  has  laid 
it  upon  the  hearts  of  some  of  His  ]^)eople.  Did  not  He  lay  it  upon 
the  heart  of  Allen  Gardiner  ?  I  have  in  my  own  posses-  EvwifeiuaUoa 
sion  a  letter  breathing  the  spirit  of  that  grand  man  who  •'Amenau 
laid  down  his  life  at  the  southern  extremity.  Has  not  He  laid 
America  and  Africa  upon  the  heart  of  a  good  man,  who  is  worthy 
to  be  named  at  this  Conference, — Arthington  of  Leeds, — who  made 
a  magnificent  offer  for  work  upon  the  heart  of  the  great  river  of 
South  America,  which  I  hope  will  take  a  practical  form. 

Now  let  us  come  northward  to  the  Red  Hivor  Settlements.     I  was  very 
glad  indeed  when  the  pixx)f  programme  of  this  Conference  came  into  my 
hand,  and  I  saw  the  magic  letters  "  C.M.S.,"  written  down  for 
this  meeting,  for  then  I  know  someone  of  the  grand  sister ^^^Hmln^ 
Missionary  Society  would  speak  and  tell  us  of  the  stations 
studded  all  over  it.      The  Wesleyan    Methodists  of  Canada  are  also 
labouring  and  doing  right  good  work  there. 

What  a  liistory  it  is,  that  Bed  Indian  Mission  !  It  is  divided  into  six 
enormous  Missionary  dioceses,  of  whoso  Bishops  we  liave  heard  this  evening. 
What  sort  of  Bishops  are  they  ?  Overseers  of  vast  districts,  traversing  the 
country  placed  under  their  spiritual  overseership,  and  not  in  ABiahop** 
first-<dass  carriages  of  railway  trains,  but  in  dog  sledges,  sleeping  p«1m** 
many  a  night  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  snow  hut.  Let  me  give  you  a 
description  of  an  Episcopal  Palace.  Hero  it  is.  Bishop  Young's,  the  Bishop 
of  Athabasca  :  a  house  28ft.  by  40ft.,  built  of  thin  logs,  caulked  with  moss 
and  mudded  inside  and  out,  with  a  temporaiy  roof ;  and  there  he  was 
hoping,  with  his  wife  and  child,  to  pass  a  very  comfortable  winter. 

Just  one  word  about  the  Indians.  What  can  move  and  toudi  and 
humble  the  proud  heart  of  an  Indian  ?  A  Missionary  shall  give  us  the 
answer.  "It  is  very  difEcult,  by  i*easoning  or  by  reproving,  to  bring  them 
to  a  sense  of  guilt  and  shame.  The  effectual  way  is  to  point 
to  the  Cross  of  Christ  and  sliow  them  the  Saviour  suffering  ^T,,^^^. 
because  of  their  sin.  This  breaks  down  a  hard  man  when 
nought  else  will ;  **  and  then  he  says,  **  Pray  for  us  Missionaries,  that  wo. 
may  keep  close  to  the  crucified  Saviour,  the  ever-living  Saviour,  for  this 
is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  unto  every  one  that  beheveth."  That 
is  the  conviction  of  a  veteran  Missionary  who  has  served  in  Australia,  in 
Alaska,  in  Canada ;  it  is  the  conviction  that  he  inherited  from  his  mother 
who  served  in  the  Mission-field ;  it  is  the  conviction  shared  by  his  sister 
who  is  labouring  at  this  moment  in  Thibet;  and  by  his  brother  who 
laboured  for  many  a  year  in  South  Africa ;  that  is  the  conviction  shared 
by  all  Missionaries  who  have  preached  the  living  Gospel  as  the  Gospel  of 
the  living  Saviour. 

Do  you  know  there  is  a  special  reason  why  a  Moravian  should  stand 
upon  this  platform  and  speak  of  Greenland  to-night  1    It  is  just  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  yeftn  ago  this  month  irinoo  mn  inddoil  oecnrrad  vlikli 

Tktflnt     ^  familiar  to  all  tho  readen  of  MtiiniMiTy  hirtntjj    rfnoa        *'i  ^ 
•Mvert  ia    after  five  years  of  f niitleas  labour  the  fint  GfareenlaiMler  rtepped  j 

GmaUBd.    ^p  ^  oyp  Missionaiy  Beck,  who  had  beon  telling  him  «  the  r 

sulTei  iugs  of  tho  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  Gethaemane  and  Calvaiy,  and  Md  / 

to  hiu  these  memorable  words,  ''Tell  me  that  agiun,  for  I  too  nidi  to  *| 

be  saved."     And,  dear  friends,  liistoiy  repeats   itsdf.     In   1886  the        ,   J 
very  same  words  were  heard  at  Erederiksdafy  for  along  the  east  coast  of      * : " 
Greenland  there  are  heathens  still.  \ 

Last  year  two  of  our  Missionaries  trare  at  Krederiksdal  in  GreenlaDd.        j  k 
The  word  came,  ''The  heathen  havo  come  from  the  cast  coast  to  tlie  \ 

neighbouring  island,"  and  there  they  were.   The  Ifieskmaries  rowed  o?er  as  / 

soon  as  they  could,  and  found  them,  wild-looking,  fierce,  dirty, — still  thegr  *' 

were  good  humoured.    They  gathered  them  into  the  churcfa,  and  preadied  j 

to  them  the  Gospel  of  Chiist,  showed  them  pictures  of  the  Um  of  our       «'    I 
Eancur,  and  as  they  showed  them  those  they  were  received  with  intense 
interest,*  which,  as  tho  Missionary  writes,  ''reminded  ns  of 
^"^^    the  days  of  Kayamak."    And  then  one  of  the  native  helpers 
was  eloquent  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  his  coantrymen,  and 
gathered  the  names  of  these  Greenlanders  who  had  come  in  their  boats 
f  icm  the  east  coast ;  and  fifty  were  found  willing  to  remain  at  Fk«derikadal| 
end  there  they  are.    I  have  been  looking  eagerly  for  news  from  Green- 
land, but  none' has  come.    We  have  heard  notliing  whatsoever  from  those 
ilclds  since  last  autumn;  they  aro  still  ice4xmnd. 

To  pass  to  Labrador,  which  is  colAeac  though  more  soathem.  Is  it  the 
will  of  God  that  we  should  work  still  along  such  a  coast  ss  that!  There 
are  six  stations  along  tho  northern  coast  of  Labrador;  is  it  the  will  of 
God?  It  was  God  who  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Jens  Haven 
2]^^  before  1770.  When  he  heard  of  the  death  of  the  fiist  Mis* 
sicnary  who  went,  and  whom  the  Eskimos  had  murdered,  the 
conviction  burnt  into  his  heart,  "  I  must  go  to  that  land."  Of  GreenJand 
he  dreamt  again  and  again,  and  it  was  as  though  his  Lord  and  Master  ssid 
to  him,  ''  You  shall  go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  a  people  that  have  never 
heard  of  Me."  The  people  that  have  never  heard  of  Him  are  dear  to  His 
heart  as  well  as  the  others,  and  so  he  went.  The  Eskimos,  seeing  this  holy 
man,  said,  "Here  is  our  brother."  When  they  heard  him  speak  their 
language  they  welcomed  him,  and  he  was  able  to  find  his  way  to  their 
hearts  and  homes,  and  founded  the  Mission  of  which  we  are  speaking  just 
now.  And  has  the  Lord  still  favour  to  that  Mission,  including  some  1,033 
Eskimos  f 

This  is  one  of  the  grandest  facts  in  the  history  of  Missions.  For 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  years  the  Missionary  vessel  that  will  leave 
London  next  Saturday, — not  the  same  vessel,  but  a  sacoession  of 
vessels, — has  passed  across  the  Atlantic  in  order  to  take  provisions 
and  reinforcements  for  our  Missionaries  upon  that  shore,  and  has 
never  failed  to  reach  them.  And,  thank  God,  we  have  no  wreck 
through  all  the  long  history  I  am  speaking  of.  For  one  hundred  and 
MiMum*  eighteen  years  the  Lord  has  permitted  that  vessel  to  go 
in  Akaka.  {q  safety.  And  now  to  Alaska,  the  great  land ;  thank  G(^, 
He  has  laid  that  upon  our  hearts  too.  I  would  I  could  tell  yoa 
of  the  splendid  work  the  Presbyterians  are  doing  there  through  Dr. 
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Sheldon  Jackson.    I  would  I  could  tell  you  of  the  grand  work  of  a 
Greek  Missionary,  Veniaminoff.    Along  Alaska  there  are  Moravian 
Missionaries  as  well,  and  others  are  looking  at  that  great  land. 
J     What  was  the  spirit  in  which  one  of  our  Missionaries  went  ?    He 
said,  "  You  ask  me  whether  I  have  any  hesitation  in  going  to  this 
unknown  land,  and  I  can  tell  you  plainly  I  have  not.    I  go  forth 
^      following  the  Lord,  assured  that  this  work  is  His,  and  that  in  this 
J      case  also  the  victory  will  be  His  too."    In  concluding,  let  me  hand  to 
you  that  motto  which  he  consciously  or  unconsciously  quoted  there. 
It  is  the  motto  on  the  Episcopal  seal  of  the  little  Church  I  repre- 
sent:   "Our  Lord  conquered;  let  us   follow  Him" — Missionaries 
following  Him  who  has  gone  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer ! 

Sev.  A.  F.  Beard,  D J).  (Secretary,  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion):  In  the  year  1620,  and  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  England, 
the  rilgrims  came  to  the  country,  which  they  named  New  Th^pn^rfaj 
England.  As  they  left  their  little  ship,  which  had  been  Fatbenia 
freighted  with  the  destinies  of  a  continent,  and  faced  the  '•^  *■«*»**• 
perils  of  a  wilderness,  they  met  at  the  outset  a  strange  people,  who 
had  lived  in  America  as  loug  as  we  have  any  historical  record.  The 
motive  of  these  early  settlers  of  New  England,  which  took  pre- 
cedence over  all  others — as  they  declared — was,  "4  desire  to  advance 
the  Gospel  in  these  remote  parts  of  the  worlds  even  if  they  should 
be  but  as  stepping  stones  to  those  who  were  to  follow  them"  Finding 
these  barbarous  Mbes  here,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  bartered  with  them 
for  peaceable  possession,  which  they  did  not  always  secure.  As 
civilisation  encroached  upon  barbarism,  the  colonists  kept  their 
homes  often  only  by  the  defences  of  war.  But  peace  was  in  the 
hearts  and  purposes  of  the  early  settlers. 

As  early  as  1643  the  Bev.  John  EUot,  ivho  had  been  educated  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  England,  and  who  had  come  to  Boston  in 
Massachusetts,  in  1630,  wrote  that  he  ''had  been  through 
varieties  of  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  and  had  many*^*^!^^!*'"' 
solenm  discourses  with  all  sorts  of  nations  of  them."  It  was 
his  theory  that  they  were  the  descendants  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  (and 
there  are  some  strong  reasons  for  this  belief  of  Eliot^  He  acquired  their 
language.  It  was  an  arduous  undertaking,  but  he  said, ''  Prayer  and  pains, 
through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  will  do  anything."  In  1660  he  had  visited 
all  the  Indians  in  the  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  colonies  and  preached 
the  Gospel  to  them,  and  the  first  Indian  C*hurch  was  formed.  In  1661 
he  had  translated  the  New  Testament  into  the  Indian  tongue,  and 
in  1663  the  Old  Testament.  This  Indian  Bible  was  published  at 
Cambridge,  near  Boston,  and  was  the  only  Bible  printed  in  America  until 
a  much  later  period.  Besides  this,  Eliot  instituted  schools,  and  induced 
large  numbers  to  give  up  their  savage  customs  and  habita,  and  to  form 
themselves  into  civilised  communities.  The  zeal  of  Eliot  quickened  that  of 
others,  and  in  1674  there  was  a  circuit  of  fourteen  villages  and  eleven 
hundred  praying  Indians.  At  this  same  date,  through  the  self-sacrificing 
labours  of  Mr.  Thomas  Mahew  and  his  son,  there  were  fifteen  hundred 
praying  Indians  in  the  Island  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and  vicinity. 
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Hie  next  year  canto  blighting  war— Bjng  Ihilip*!  war.     li  meaiifc 

extenninatton  of  the  whites,  or  oonqnest  of  the  red  men.    Oiviliwitioo  was       '  *  / 

too  strong  to  bo  resistod  bf  barbariam,  and  then  b^fpia  the     ^      J 

iBMgThai^^  long  catalogue  of  organbed  Indian  miaeriea    The  Geucsml     "^    ^t 

^^'       Court  oitlored  the  remoYal  of  the  oonqoored  IndionSi  and  tiny  ^ 

vei'o  pushctl  awny  before  the  aggraenvo  stopa  of  a  stronger  race.  1 

In  1743  the  Rev.  Da\-id  Brainord  was  propagating  Missions  among     . ,  J 

the  Indians,  with  success  in  vaiious  places.      Iddatrotis  sacrifices  were      '      - 

altogether    abolished;    many    heathen   customs    lest    their 

'■*^2if  **  Ruiction,  and  sincere  converts  were  made,  whose  pkras  Uvm 

and  peactful  deaths  atttested  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 

of  God  in  their  hearts. 

At  this  period  of  history  the  Mocavian  Ohurdi  b^gaa  Miseiians  in 
Founfylvania  among  the  Delawares.     Christian  Banch  soon  won  the  | 

confidence  of  the  savages,  and  excited  their  astonishmmitb    On       '    ^ 
oliserving  him  asleep  in  his  hut^  an  Indian  said:  ''Tlus  man  *> 

cannot  he  a  bad  man.  He  fears  no  evil.  He  does  not  fear  us 
who  axe  so  fioixo ;  but  he  sleeps  in  peace,  and  puts  his  life  in  onr  hands."* 
^Iliere  was  a  remarkable  acknowledgment  of  this  Mission  in  eonverted 
souls.  The  Moravian  Missions,  in  various  sections  of  the  ooontvy  bom  that 
early  date  of  1740  until  now,  have  been  characterised  by  courage,  aetivUy, 
humility,  and  devotion.  In  the  midst  of  the  scenes  of  devairtation  and 
nuitfer,  the  ^[uravian  Missionaries  have  wandered  in  deserts,  in  mountains, 
in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  never  rdinquishing  their  purposes,  and 
they  have  obtained  a  good  report  through  faitn. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Misnons  (consisting 
at  that  time  of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Churdies),  which 
began  its  existence  in  1812,  adopted  measures  for  oanying  the 
AAOXiL  Qospel  to  the  Indians  in  1815.    Onehundred  thousand  of  these 

SIB  m9^^^  "" 


pcople^as  untamed  as  when  the  Pilgrims  met  them  in  Ply- 
mouth, as  ignorant  in  most  respects  and  as  truly  heathen  as  were  their 
fathers  centuries  before  them — ^were  then  supposed  to  be  living  east  of  the  i 

Mississippi  river.  .     v 

The  Missionaries  were  subject  to  increasing  hindrances  from  renegade  « 

whites,  who  ait>  always  on  the  borders  of  civilisation,  and  have  usmilly  i 

been  tho  onemies  of  Missionaries.  But  among  the  Cherokees,  no  year 
passed  without  conversions.  Those  who  appeared  to  the  Missionaries  so 
wild  and  forbidding  that  they  %vere  received  with  fear,  came  under  tho 
Qospel  power  and  were  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind.  In 
i^  six  years  the  Church  had  largely  increased.  Indians  travelled 
a  score  ci  miles  to  attend  the  services.  As  yet  there  was  no 
Cherokee  written  ktnguage.  This  Mission  was  eight  years  old  when  the 
four  Gospels  were  translated  into  the  Cherokee  tongue,  and  in  three  or  four 
years  more,  one-half  the  nation  could  read.  There  were  now  among  the  \ 
Qierokees  and  the  Choctaws  eighteen  Missionary  stations.    In  1826  the  j 

Board  began  work  among  eight  other  tribes  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  ' 

It  next  took  charge  of  the  Stockbridge  tribe,  whose  ancestors  had 
enjoyed  the  ministry  of  the  celebrated  theologian  and  minister,  Dr.  Jonathan 

^ ^_     Kdwards.    They  were  originally  in  Massachusetts.    They  were 

l^l^JlJ^     puslicd  back  hundreds  of  miles  to  Central  New  York;  then 

pushed  further  back  hundreds  of  miles  to  Indiana ;  then  pushed 

still  further  back  hundreds  of  miles  to  Michigan;  and  finally  pushed 
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back  once  moro  and  allowed  to  iTst  in  tlio  it^mcto  VVcbi — in  Minnesota. 
During  all  these  cruel  icmovals  thoy  had  themselves  kept  alive  a  school, 
and  had  among  them  exemplary  Christians. 

Everywhere  the  fruits  of  the  Missions  among  the  Indians  were  abun- 

^         dant.     No  moro  docile  pagans  were  ever  approached  with  the  Gospel  Uian 

some  of  these  peoples.    Nevertheless,  from  this  period  of  time  Indian 

^        Missions  cease  to  be  successful  for  a  generation.    The  Mission  to  the  Ohicka- 

Raws  was  abandoned  in  1834 ;  that  to  the  Osagcs  in  1836 ;  to  the  Stock- 

.1  bridgo  tribe  in  1848;  to  the  Choctaws  in  1859;  those  to  the 

Tuacaroras  and  Cherokees  in  1860,  until  at  last  only  a  single 

^       Mission  remained — ^that  among  the  great  Sioux  tribe  or  uie 

i  Dakotas.    Twelve  Missions  and  forty-five  Churches,  whidi  reached  about 
ono  hundred  thousand  Indians,  abandoned  in  twenty-six  years. 

The  question  now  asks  itself,  ''Why  were  not  those  hopeful  Missionary 
^         efforts  to  these  paf;an  tribes  moro  permanent  ?    What  turned  the  tide  of  suoocbs 
and  left  the  Musion  stranded  ?  "     Here  comes  the  story  of  dishonour.     The 
Indian  was  hero  when  the  white  man  came.     Christian  ^hite 
men  recognised  the  Indian's  right  of  occupancy  as  a  right    They       JJJJI^ 
did  not  hold  that  half  a  million  savages  had  a  right  to  dispute 
the  ultimate  sovereignty  of  civilisation,  but  thoy  agreed  that  when  civilisa- 
tion should  move  forward  and  barbarism  should  retreat,  the  Indian  ahoald 
have  Christian   justice  and  not   un-Christian  wrong.     He   should   not   be 
^.       oppressed.    He  should  be  treated  equitably.    His  rights  should  be  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  if  the  demands  of  the  greater  number  and  the  greater  life  asked 
^  for  a  surrender  of  his  rights  as  original  occupant,  then  there  should  be  a 

fair  consideration,  compensation,  and  honesty.    It  may  be  the  Proridence  <^ 
I  €k)d  that  barbarism  shall  be  crowded  out  by  civilisation, — that  the  Indian*s  hunt- 

^'  i*        ing  grounds  shall  yield  to  the  railway  and  the  marts  of  commerce.    It  may  not 
:i/  be  right  that  a  continent  of  eight  millions  of  sc^uare  miles,  more  than  twice  the 

I  sise  of  all  Europe, — ^fair,  and  beautiful,  and  rich  in  resources, — should  be  kept  for 

I  game  preserves  for  half  a  million  of  savages.    It  is  right  that  the  forests  should 

I  &11  to  make  room  for  New  England  villages,  with  their  churches  and  schooi- 

l  houses  and  industries.    The  rude  ago  of  existence  must  mako  way  for  a  higher. 

^>    •-  But  the  higher  has  no  right  to  be  wicked  in  its  onward  movement.    It  has  no 

right  to  rob  or  cheat.    It  has  no  right  to  make  compacts  and  violate  them.    It 
»'  has  no  right  to  break  its  faith  with  the  weak.    It  has  no  right  to  outrage  the 

principles  of  justice. 

The  history  of  Indian  wrongs  by  the  whites  in  the  inevitable  advances  of 
civilisation,  I  will  spare  myself  from  reciting  here.    Unscrupulous  greed  has 
hovered  about  the  Indian  reservations   as  waiting   buzzards  hover  near  the 
wounded  creature  upon  whose  flesh  they  would  fatten.    Xands 
guaranteed  to  the  Indian  were  encroached  upon  by  nhite  people.    J2"2*JJ 
These  encroachments  resisted  led  to  war.    Savage  nature  wrought    ^^Sm^ 
up  with  a  sense  of  injustice,  and  burning  for   revenge,  swept 
down  upon  guilty  intruder  and  innocent   settler  alike,   with  indiscriminate 
)        '  massacre.    Then  the  Government  called  on  t  its  soldierv,  and  Indian  wars  with 
less  than  one-half  a  million  savages,  have  cost  the  United  States  8600,000,OCO. — 
£100,000,000  sterling,— enough  to  plant  Missions  among  all  the  heathen  tribes 
of  the  world. 

At  length,  after  the  cruel  wars  which  followed  the  Minnesota  massacre,  the 
Dakota  Mission  began  a  new  life  among  their  tribes.  By  the  wonderful  and  strange 
Providence  of  God,  there  had  been  prepared  in  prison  native  ^^^^^  wi.^^ 
teachers  and  preachers,  and  the  way  was  opened  for  expansive  ^J^JS/** 
work.  After  a  period  of  ten  years  of  succei«f ul  Missionary  work, 
the  American  Board  transferred  its  Indian  Missions  to  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  to  you.  There  are  now  in  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  Alxrka,  247,7G1  Indians.    Our  Missions  are  chiefly 
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■mong  fortj  tbourand  of  tlie  Sioux  or  DaJrota  tribe, — in  the  great  Dabots  Kwr- 
Tition — among  the  Ponens  in  Nebnuln,  utd  tho  Gro*  VeolRi  and  "■■"'"t, 
on  the  Northern  Missouri  it  Fort  Bertbold, 

As  jet,  ODe-btlf  of  them  an  clinging  to  their  barbarism.    No  ona  who  baa 

not  been  among  them  can  imagino  the  rudenoH  of  their  lire*.    And  jot,  with        '   ' 

th«  manifest  obstacles  of  won  and  of  romovala^  of  the  diitriut  of   white  | 

-___^       people,  which  tliose  have  fostered,  a  Christian  ci*illsBtion  ia  wody-  J 

diiUiitfa.   '"S  '^  ^*^'    ^'^"^  eighty  thoiuand  Indians  are  now  clothed  m  ( 

civilised  drctt.     Sixtj  thoiuand  more  have  partly  adopted  tbo  1 

eannents  of  civilisation,  and  ncarlj  thirtj  thonaand  are  linng  in  honaea.    Then        "     | 
are  thirtf-scTon  thnuund  Indian  childcen  in  Mbooli,  and  between  tweafy  and  / 

thirty  tbouEand  children  for  whom,  as  yet,  there  are  no  acbeota  provided.       «    / 
Sixtj-eigbt  tribes  are  ntill  vritbout  a  church,  a  school,  or  a  Uiaionary, — ahao-        ,    f 
lately  de^tituto  of  Christian  light.    Henoe  Hiaaionary  work  aometimea  aeema 
■low  in  process,  but  it  ia  slowly  gaining  upon  this  almmt  dead  paat  of  btU  a  . 

ocntnTj.     Kineteen  Miuionary  Boards,  lepreaenting  different  Christian  de-       •    1/ 
nominations,  are  now  pressing  forward    to   teach  them  the  Way,  the  Trath,  i 

and  the  Life.  Idit  year  t30iJ,000  were  expended  on  these  Miasiooa,  or  abont 
£61,000  sterling.  f 

The  doors  are  \ride  open  u  never  before.  The  hearts  of  the  Indiana  J 
are  friendly  as  never  for  two  hundred  yeun.  If  the  majority  of  them  ^ 
show  as  vet  no  deep  desire  for  that  which  Christianity  brings,  they  ore  not 

in   this  dissimilar  from   other  heathen.     But  thia  desire  ia  j 

■■uT^^— .  growing.    The  Government,  at  hut,  is  seeldng  to  redeem  the     ■"    f 

past.  It  bns  appropriated  reservations  of  land,  and  secured  it 
to  the  Indian  tribes.  Less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Indians 
hare  guaranteed  to  them  one  hundred  and  eight  reservations,  the  entin 
tract  of  land  being  larger  in  square  miles  than  the  whole  German  Empire. 
J  mention  this  to  show  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  under  this  tardy  acknow- 
ledgment of  Indian  rights  by  the  Government,  has  a  great  cause,  and  tliat 
the  future  is  more  hopof ul  for  tho  Christionisktion  of  theae  aboriginal  tribes 
of  heathen. 

The  Miffuon  which  I  represent  to  you,  is  to  raise  up  teachers,  preachers, 
interpreters,  and  a  native  agency  that  shall  work  for  the  regeneration  of 
their  own  people.  It  means  a  good  deal  to  tench  those  who 
tJ^^IT^ilin  <^™B  ^'^  *13  ^  moccasins  and  blankets,  nrithmetic,  algebra,  the 
elements  of  geometry,  physical  geography,  natural  philoeophy, 
and  mental  science.  It  means  much  to  give  them  an  industrial  training 
tbit  shall  show  them  how  to  live  rightly,  and  enable  them  to  do  it.  But 
above  all,  in  all,  and  through  all  this,  is  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  which  is  the 
power  of  God  to  their  salvation.  Perhaps  no  Missions  to  the  heathen  have 
been  more  blessed  than  many  of  these  are  now  to  the  wild,  painted  savages. 
Thousands  of  these  who  are  barbarians  in  heart  and  in  deed,  are  now  true 
dimples  of  Christ.  Where  heathenism  held  its  revels,  now  the  church  bell 
calls  Bed  men  to  prayer,  and  the  war-whoop  is  exchanged  for  songs  of 
Chiistian  praise.  Wigwams  are  being  transformed  into  homes,  and  coarse 
and  cruel  people  ore  illuEtrating  home  piety  and  virtues.  Whole  tribes 
are  rejoicing  in  social  and  spiritual  renovation. 

The  prayers  of  God's  people  have  been  well  directed,  and  there  is  eveey 
reofonwhy  they  should  be  increased,  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place 
being  made  glad  for  them.    The  faith  of  those  who  are  Atissionaries  among 

them  accepts  the  promise,  that  God  will  make  for  them  a  way, 

'*'***'  even  a  highway,  that  shall  be  the  way  of  holiness,  and  that  the 

redeemed  shall  walk  there  and  the  ransomed  <j  the  Lord  shall  come  to 
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ZSaa  with  joy  and  gliulncas.  Rccont  tegialation  on  tUo  part  of  the  Congresa 
<rf  the  United  States  makes  tliis  still  more  hopernl.  That  will  be  a  great 
transformation  from  what  lias  bcon,  and  now  ia,  but  wc  are  confident  that 
ve  ore  in  the  dawn  of  this  glorious  day, 

Frofeisor  B.  B.  Welch,  LL.!).  (Auburn,  \ev  York):  When  I  was 
invited  to  speak,  a  few  hours  ago,  North  America  and  South  America 
were  mentioned  tu  me,  and  I  was  not  aware  to  which  I  was  speciallj' 
to  direct  my  remarks.  North  America  is  referred  to.  I  remember  a 
year  ago  about  this  time  being  at  Omaha  at  a  General  Assembly.  We 
were  of  course  far  west  beyond  the  Mississippi  river,  and  uuuu  mm 
we  saw  Indiana  about  us ;  and  every  now  and  then  Indians  »'  omikt 
were  coming  through  the  city  of  Omaha,  and  we  became  somewhat 
ft^^f^ili^^^  with  their  appearance.  They  seemed  orderly,  quite  as  orderly 
sa  a  good  many  people  that  were  about,  and  who  professed  higfa 
ciTJlisation. 

In  the  course  of  onr  General  Assembly,  which  lasted  a  week  oi 
two,  at  one  of  onr  great  mass  meetings,  in  one  of  the  largest  halls  in 
Omaha,  which  would  hold  from  3,000  to  5,000  people,  we  were  in< 
formed  that  we  were  to  have  a  live  Indian  with  us  who  a«cB<«t*i 
would  sing  songs  of  praise,  who  would  lead  us  in  prayer,  ■<"'  Ii'Uk 
and  would  probably  make  some  remarks ;  and  it  was  said  among  othei 
things  that  he  was  one  of  the  giaut  Indiana,  one  of  the  largest  Indiana 
in  aU  the  west.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  sang  in  the  Indian 
tongue  three  hymns.  Then  he  led  us  in  prayer  in  English,  and  il 
was  a  beautiful  prayer :  it  was  bumble,  it  was  grateful,  it  was  hopeful 
it  was  tall  of  feUowship  with  God  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  brought  tears  to  many  an  eye.  In  the  course  of  thf 
evening  he  made  some  remarks,  and  in  all  that  he  did,  that  greal 
giant  Indian,  who  could  have  been  a  chief,  he  showed  himself  i 
humble  devoted  follower  of  the  Ix>rd  Jesus  Christ. 

We  have  some  wondrous  coses  of  sBlf-sacrifice  in  these  Indian  Missions 
^lere  is  a  Mission  far  beyond  the  Mississippi  river  that  has  been  entnec 
upon  by  two  young  ladies  from  the  east, — young  ladies  of 
fine  culture,  of  fine  genius,  beautiful  writers,  fine  poets.     They       STm^ 
write  for  one  of  our  foremost  papers  often  and  often,  and  write  '""'" 

poems  every  now  and  then  for  the  A'sw  York  Independent,  and  theirstyle  is 
moot  finished,  and  they  show  in  every  respect  high  culture.  They  have  gone  tc 
onlndianHission,  gone  as  pioneers  to  that  Mission,  and  they  have  describeo 
the  whole  thing.  They  have  gone  into  those  tittle  miserable  huts,  gone 
into  the  very  wwk  of  scrubbing  the  floor  and  arranging  for  themselves  a 

CI  to  stand  and  sit  and  live  in  and  open  a  school ;  and  while  this  hai 
going  on  with  their  hands  and  industry,  the  Indian  children  and 
women,  and  the  men,  have  come  round  and  looked-  on,  and  they  have  been 
surprised  and  impressed  by  this  delicacy,  by  this  cultured  love  that  CbrisI 
gives.  When  the  little  room  was  ready  for  a  school  the  teacher  writes  thai 
the  children  came  in  and  filled  the  house  ;  and  she  describes  that  school,  sc 
attentive^  so  trastf  ul,  so  responsive  j  and  the  women  come  and  brought  theii 
laUes,  and  wonld  sit  in  the  room  and  tiy  to  leom.     One  of  these  ladia 
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U'ritcs  that  8]k6  was  never  so  happy  in  her  life  as  in  tliie  eelf-deojfing  work 
for  Jesus.  Oh,  such  work  carries  with  it  its  reward  now,  bat  it  ahafi  have 
great  reward  in  heaven  ! 

There  is  another  element  of  Mission  work  in  North  America  that 
we  cannot  forget.  It  is  not  Indians  alone,  it  is  the  coloured  people  of 
the  soath.  There  are  eight  or  nine  millions  of  coloored  people  to 
whom  liberty  has  been  given,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States ;  and  they  have  be«a 
thrust  upon  us  as  a  great  people,  and  we  are  to  look  after 
their  interest  Eight  or  nine  millions  of  these  people  might  turn  the 
balance  of  empire  for  liberty  or  for  ruin,  for  religion  or  for  imligioii, 
and  it  becomes  us  to  be  awake  as  citizens  of  that  Bepublie  to  see  to 
it  that  they  be  educated,  that  they  be  Christianised.  Their  tendcmey  ^  J 
is  toward  Christianity ;  but  they  need  education,  and  we  are  bastemo|^  ^ 

all  our  denominations,  all  our  Christians,  are  hastening — if  possible  to        , 
give  them  tiie  light  and  blessedness  and  education  of  religion,  and  so       ^ 
secure  their  interests  in  &vour  of  liberty.    And,  mind  you,  Bomanists      ^ 
are  on  the  alert  to  plant  their  doctrines  and  influence  among  these         i 
millions  that  are  in  the  very  heart  of  the  South,  and  who  at  any  day 
might  change,  as  I  said  before,  the  balance  of  empire,  ifiom  the  J 

Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  ' 

It  is  in  that  direction  that  our  interest  in  Missioiis  is  tending  with  great         ' 
earnestness ;  and  you  have  heard  of  thk  sphere  to-day  from  one  of  those 
Southern  men  who  was  a  Secretaiy  of  Missions  from  the  Southern  States  to 
From  our  seminary  we  have  sent  a  good  many  young  men  quite 

recently  to  South  America.  We  have  sent  four  or  five  into  Cnili; 

we  have  sent  there  last  winter — he  was  called,  so  that  we  couM 

not  help  but  let  him  go  into  Bolivia,  twelve  thousand  feef  high, 
on  that  splendid  mountain  table-land  near  the  capital — we  have  sent  a 
young  man  with  his  wife,  leaving  our  seminary  and  going  at  the  call  of 
that  country  to  establish  an  institution  and  make  it  a  college  and  a  univer^ 
sity.  As  I  came  away  from  Philadelphia,  two  and  a  half  weeks  ago,  I 
heard  a  minister  thci«,  who  had  just  come  to  Massachusetts  to  secure 
teachers  for  Brazil,  say  on  the  floor  of  tho  assembly :  "  We  liavo  organised 

Presbyterians  in  Brazil  to  have  a  Synod  there ;  and  we  are 
■JSTfafiirSi  proposing  to  have  a  General  Assembly,  and  we  are  tho  first 

daughter  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  United  States  of  America 

Mr.  Alfred  S.  Pite  (South  American  Missionary  Society):  The 
South  American  Missionary  Society  has  been  called  by  the  grace 

j^  of  God  in  these  last  days,  to  direct  the  attention  and 
AaMticft  efforts  of  the  Christian  Church  to  South  America,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  continents  in  the  world,  and  in  area 
twice  the  size  of  Europe.  The  history,  rise,  and  progress  of  the 
South  American  Mission  savours  of  tho  heroic,  as  the  tragic  end  of 
its  founder  and  his  six  companions  by  starvation,  startled  the  world 
in  the  first  Great  Exhibition  j-ear,  1351,  and  has  shed  a  halo  of 
melancholy  interest  on  its  history  ever  since.    Again,  the  sentenco 
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of  death  seemed  to  be  passed  upon  the  Mission  in  1859,  when  the 
Mission  schooner  was  seized  by  the  Indians,  and  the  Missionaries, 
captain  and  crew,  were  massacred,  one  of  the  ship's  company  alone 
escaping  to  tell  the  mournful  story  of  repulse,  with  all  the  horrors  of 
the  catastrophe.  % 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  peculiar  difficulties  confront  the  operation 
of  all  Protestant  Evangelical  Missions  in  South  America  from  the 
mixed  nationalities,  whose  independent  Governments  are  the  out- 
growth of  European  colonisation.  These  communities  having  origin- 
ally formed  camping  grounds  for  commercial  enterprise,  occupy  with 
but  few  exceptions  the  whole  coast  lines,  east  and  west,  of  this  vast 
continent.  Taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  "^  land  pewtMB 
we  are  called  upon  to  go  up  and  possess  for  Christ  **  and  Mti«a*uti«t. 
His  Church,  we  observe  there  are  no  less  than  fourteen  nationalities, 
viz.,  the  three  Guianas  (English,  French,  and  Dutch),  Venezuela, 
Grenada,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chili,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Uruguay, 
the  Argentine  Confederation,  with  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
The  population,  considering  the  magnificent  variety  of  climate,  is 
comparatively  small,  being  estimated  at  twenty-seven  millions ;  three- 
fourths  of  whom  are  professed  Roman  Catholics,  the  remainder 
heathen. 

From  these  foreign  colonial  inroads  it  can  easily  be  understood  how  it 
is  that  the  aboriginal  tribes  have  been  driven  inland  to  the  forests  and 
wilds  of  the  interior;  the  southern  peninsula  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  and  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  Amazon,  Orinoco, '^•^JjjJ*^ 
and  La  Plata,  being  at  present  their  only  recognised  territory. 
The  Indians  for  the  most  part  itinerate  in  large  trihal  groups  within  a 
given  radius,  but  are  numerically  few,  and  only  to  be  found  periodically 
ossembling  for  barter  and  commerce  in  the  border  districts  of  dvilisation. 
These  Indians  we  have  from  time  to  time  overtaken,  and  the  Miasionaiy 
has  domiciled  with  them  for  months  to  learn  their  language  and  mode  of 
living ;  and  such  caravans  or  groups  must  still  be  followed  into  Patagonia, 
Araacania,  the  Gran  Chaccs  of  La  Plata,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  the 
Amazons,  if  they  are  to  be  effectually  reached.  It  is  a  matter  of  unmiti- 
gated sorrow  to  our  Missionaries  that  the  Indians,  of  the  southern  provinces 
particularly,  have  fallen  victims  to  the  bloodthirsty  policy  of  a  ruthless 
extermination ;  which  in  God's  righteous  judgment  must  eventually  recoil 
on  the  heads  of  the  evil-doers,  who  in  the  madness  and  fury  of  vile  passions 
and  bitter  warfare,  usurp  all  the  Indian  territorial  rights  by  the  rifle  and 
the  sword.     Under  such  conditions,  the  open  doors  for  Missionary  enter- 

C>  have  been  often  closed  to  organised  efloHs,  and  when  secured  have 
maintained  under  strong  opposition  from  national  codes  of  law, 
embarrassing  the  free  progi^ess  of  the  Gospel  messenger,  who  *'  goes  forth 
weeping,  bearing  precious  seed  in  the  hope  of  returning,  ere  long  rejoicing, 
bringing  his  sheaves  with  him." 

Turning  now  to  the  facts  of  what  hns  been  accomplished  for  these' 
Indian  tribes,  the  first  pioneer  visit  of  a  Christian  Missionary  was  made 
by  Captain  Allen  Gai-diner  just  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  year  1838.     Deeply 
affected  by  the  desolate  and   degraded  condition  of  these  scattered  and 
perishing  sheep,  ho  resolved  to  make  an  cffoit  to  reach  them.     This  took 
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effect  on  his  return  to  England  (after Tiaitin^  other  lands)  by  Ut  ■■wnKJlngS 
four  or  five  brothers  in  Oirist  for  a  qpeaal  prayer  meeting.    Iliis  was 

held  at  a  friend's  house  in  Brighton,  and  which  oecasion 
^■^g;;;;]^*  virtually  became  tlie  birthday  of  this  Society.    It  la,  thefefors^ 

impossible  for  us  to  doubt,  but  rather  always  to  believe^  that 
Ciod's  purpose  is  to  bless  the  humblo  efforts  of  Uis  servants  in  this  Hisdon, 
The  result  was,  that  in  the  year  1845  CUtptain  Oardiner  and  Mr.  Hani 
mado  an  attempt  to  concentrate  a  Mission  for  the  Indians  of  FSatayonia,  at 
Gregory  Bay.  This,  however,  was  frustrated  on  the  spot  hj  the  mtru|iieB 
of  Uie  Boman  Catholic  priests  from  F6rt  Famine,  so  Uiat  thej  soRvwrally 
returned  to  England.  Nothing  daunted  by  this  apparent  fafliiro^  anolher 
expedition  was  fitted  out  in  1848,  and  proeeeded  nn^er  the  same  leader  with 
five  companions,  to  Banner  (k^fe^  Fic&ssn  Isbuid,  Tierra  del  F^wgo^  bat  tUa 
was  found  too  weak  to  confront  wodk  inhospitable  re^ooi^  where  the  oshh     ^    f* 

mon  necessaries  of  life  were  hard  to  obtain,  and  the  natm 
J^^^   Indians  most  difficult  of  access.    The  indomitable  eoorage  of 

Captain  Oardiner  enabled  him  with  inoEeased  energy  to  ooafflr     { 
with  his  pra>'ing  friends  in  Enghmd,  that  the  throne  of  graoe  ahoald  be    y 
appealed  to  for  extraordinary  hdp  in  this  hour  of  need;  and  a  third  and    ^ 
final  expedition  was  made  in  1850,  when  he  in  company  with  nx  others^ 
comprising  a  surgeon  catechist,  an  evangelistic  cateohist  of  the  Yoamr  i 

Uen's  Christian  Association,  a  carpenter,  and  three  Cornish  fishermen,  afi  -  .    « 
of  one  heart  and  mind  in  winning  souls  for  Christ  in  the  Mission-field;  j 

like  the  apostolic  fishermen  of  old,  they  launched  out  again  into  the  deep 
to  toil  through  a  night  of  suffering,  starvation,  and  death.  The  reooniB 
of  their  sufierings  borne  with  unparalleled  fortitade,  «•  one  By  one  Iky 
gueeumbed  to  cireumitances^  on  the  beach  of  Spaniard  Harbour,  bat  with 
the  trumpet  sound  of  victory  in  death,  September  1851,  still  ed&oes  in 
our  hearing.  The  dying  words  of  the  heroic  leader  of  the  band,  who  was 
first  to  land,  and  last  to  expire,  have  formed  the  basis  of  this  Society's 
constitution.  He  said :  "  Fuegia  and  South  America  mil  noi  he  abandoned. 
Jlimonary  seed  ha$  been  town  here^  and  the  Gotpel  menage  ought  io/oOaw,^ 
The  two  objects  indicated  in  the  dying  wishes  of  our  friend,  are  the  two 
divisions  of  our  work,  viz.,  Miuionary  to  tJie  heathen,  and  Minutenal  to 
our  own  people,  with  evangelietie  work  among  the  txiried  nationalitie§  qf 
South  America, 

1  shall  now  only  invite  your  attention  to  one  illustration,  as  a  sample  of 

the  South  American  Missionary  Society's  labours.    First,  for  Missionary  work 

among  the  Indians  let  us  look  at  the  Sontiicrn  Mission  to  Tierra  del  Fuego^ 

in  the  actual  locality  where  the  first  pioneers  laid  down  their  hves  for  Christ. 

^^^  Among  the  millions  of  heathen  in  the  world  the  Fuegians  as  a  race 

^^^1^     are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  are  a  very  feeble  folk,  but 

**  Grod  hath  chosen  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are 
despieed,  to  bring  to  nought  thiuffs  that  are,  that  no  fiesh  should  glory  in  Hb 
presence.*'  These  impoverished  Indians  have  attracted  considerable  attention, 
from  their  apparently  helpless  and  hopeless  condition,  being  considered  by 
some  beyond  the  reach  of  any  moral  or  spiritual  infioence,  and  utterly  incanabls 
of  being  Christianised  or  civilised  ;  but  all  these  hasty  conclusions  have  oeen 
displaced  by  the  mighty  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  The  second  volume 
in  the  history  of  the  Mission  was  also  a  dsurk  one ;  it  opened  with  bright  pros- 
pects under  the  superintendence  of  the  Bcv.  6.  Pakenham  Despard  in  1854, 
but  ended  in  the  fearful  disaster  of  the  massacre  of  the  Missionaries  he  sent  to 
Woolya  Ishmd  in  1859,  when  they  and  the  crew  of  the  Mission  vessel  were 
ruthlessly  murdei^  and  the  ship  ransacked.    Meanwhile  Ksppel  Island,  qds 
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of  the  Palkland  group,  had  been  secared  as  a  basis,  to  support  and  protect  the 
MiflBion ;  so  that  land  was  brought  into  cnltiyation,  and  flocks  and  herds  supplied 
the  necessaries  of  life,  while  a  Mission  School  and  Industrial  Homo  was  set  on 
foot  for  the  education  of  the  natives.  This  effort  by  God's  mercy  has  been 
crowned  with  great  success,  so  that  in  18G3,  the  next  expedition  to  the  main- 
land, headed  by  the  lie  v.  W.  H.  Stirling,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  foot- 
hold on  the  soil  of  Tierra  del  Fucgo,  and  planted  the  banner  of  the  Gospel  at 
Ooshooia,  living  among  the  natives  in  a  hut  for  many  months.  We  see  now 
these  people  raised  from  their  degraded  condition,  to  one  of  wondrous  contrast 
"  Old  things  have  passed  away,"  and  in  many  respects  all  things  have  become 
new ;  for  the  desert  is  seen  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  peace  and  happiness 
aboand. 

At  the  present  time,  not  only  a  Christian  Mission  station  exists  with  daily 
organised  services,  and  well-attended  schools,  church,  and  orphanage,  but  the 
wiffwam  life  has  given  way  to  substantial  dwellings,  surrounded  by 
wiul-cnltivated  gardens,  and  illustrates  in  no  little  degree  the  *spect,j2wii*J^*Jj*l^ 
of  a  thriving  Christian  community.  Looking  at  their  secular  con« 
dition,  the  people  have  been  raised  as  by  a  miracle  in  the  social  scale ;  and  the 
resolts  in  this  respect  make  us  tremble  for  their  future,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
liTing  under  the  Ai^entine  Republic — the  Government  recognising  their  improved 
condition,  having  now  made  our  Mission  station  one  of  their  points  for  civil 
and  military  administration.  Whether  these  highly  civilised  conditions,  as  the 
Datoral  outgrowth  of  our  work,  will  survive  or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  predicate. 

Again,  looking  at  results  that  cannot  be  gainsaid,  Tihen  we  consider 
that,  but  a  few  years  ago,  the  Yahgan  language  of  these  Indians  was 
altogether  unintelligible,  and  described  by  some  traveUers  to  be  but  a 
sucoeesion  of  guttural  groans  and  grunts,  with  little  or  no  articulation ;  we 
see  now,  by  the  wondrous  grace  of  Crod,  that  their  tongue  has  not  only  been 
reduced  to  an  intelligent  basis,  but  rendered  easy  and  clear  in  its  diction,  being 
embodied  in  dictionary  and  grammar,  and  also  embalmed  in  tfie  Word  of 
ike  living  God;  for  which  work  the  Rov.  Thomas  fridges  was 
raised  up,  and  qualified  to  translate  portions  into  the  Yahgan  ^J^JSJ* 
tongue,  which  through  the  munificence  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
BiUe  Society,  have  been  presented  to  these  perishing  heathen  in  true  Gospel 
form,  without  money  and  without  price ;  and — marvel  of  marvels — those 
whom  a  late  eminent  philosopher  adjudged  to  be  on  a  lower  scale  than  our 
ordinary  humanity,  and,  as  ho  then  thought,  incapable  of  civilisation,  are 
now  found  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  clothed,  and  in  their  right  mind,  and 
fellow-heirs  with  us  of  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith. 

Another  great  Missionary  field  of  labour  has  just  opened  to  the  Society 
among  the  Gran  Chaco  Indians  of  Paraguay,  where  a  friendly  Govern- 
ment, and  a  large  territorial  interest  by  £nglish  bondholders,      ^   . 
affords  us  great  encouragement  to  believe  that  in  those  distant  amoafttth* 
regions  of  the  earth  the  message  of  the  Gcspel  is  about  to  be  ^^^^  cbme* 
proclaimed,  for  a  great  door — and  effectual,  we  trust — is  now 
being  opened,  and  we  have  sent  out  three  qualified  and  experienced  men  to 
preach   Christ  to  these  distant    tribes;    so,  fulfilling,  in  measure,   our 
Lord's  last  mandate,  to  preach  Ilis  Gcspel  as  a  witness;  and  "  then  shall 
the  end  come." 

[The  second  part  of  Mr.  Pite's  speech,  giving  an  account  of  the  im- 
porUtnt  work  carried  on  by  the  Society  among  our  own  countrymen,  as 
it  comes  under  the  head  of  Colonial  Misbions  we  leave  out  with  reluct- 
anoe,  feeling  as  we  do  how  much  ^lissions  to  the  heathen  are  hindered  or 
helped  by  the  character  and  conduct  of  merchants  and  traders  in  heathen 
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lands.    It  is  a  subject  whicli  mctiti  a  Ccnfertnco  to  itnelf .    We  could  onljr 

spare  it  two  sefsicns  out  of  the  forty-five  wliidi  were  lield,  and  theae  oqIj  '  j 

dealing  with  piinciplra.    Aa  an  ilhiatration  of  the  union  of  the  Foniga  j 

and  Colonial  Mission  in  healthy  combination,  m-e  insert  two  brief  extittcta  '     '1 

from  the  speech. — Ed.]  <J 

Looking  at  the  other  tpbero  of  thia  Socioty*a  opcratiom— the  Minblcrial  J 

services  to  our  own  countrymen,  and  the  CTan|;elifitic  clTorta  brought  to  bear  on    .  ,  ( 
the  nationalities  of  that  rast  Contioont — I  wtU  only  refer  In  brief  terma  to  one 
station  by  way  of  illustration.    TlMrasanda  of  Englishmen,  princinally  from  the 

middle  chsses,  w&ek  in  South  America  by  commerdal  enterpriae  to 

^SlL'S**  amass  wealth,  and  on  an  aversgB  im  years  is  the  extent  of  thib 

,2|^.Bts^   residence,  so  that  it  is  a  moat  dimeult  daas  either  to  company  eon* 

trol,  or  permanently  influence  for  good.  Boaario,  one  of  the  eitiaa 
of  the  Argentine  Cciifederation|  on  the  ItiTer  rlato,  in  the  year  1868  had  bat 
a  population  of  sixteen  thousand,  and  about  one  hnndred  Englidi ;  this  haa  aov 
ri>en  to  thirty-fiTe  thousand  and  four  hundred  Englkh,  while  in  the  huge  ahesp 
farms  of  the  district  of  one  thonrand  sqnaro  miioa,  isolated  f amilica  aro  foaai^ 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  of  between  two  and  three  hnndred  more 
English.  All  these  would  be  utterl^  destitute  of  the  meana  of  graee,  bat  for 
the  ministerial  efforts  of  this  Society  in  seeking  and  looking  after  theae  wandMif  | 
sAer/>— English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch.  In  nnswrr  to  many  uittent  anpoala  from 
home  and  abroad,  we  sent  out  the  Rot.  W.  J.  Coombc  in  1868  to  Rosario^  uid 
lie  bboured  there  most  succe&^fully  for  ten  yearn  tilt  1878,  when  ho  entered  into  i 

his  rest,  having,  however,  established  at  Roaario  a  Church  oigaoisation  of  UviMf  *  .  .} 
soub.    In  conclusion,  I  would  simply  refer  to  the  HijficuUiu  of  the  dual  work  eC  i 

this  Society.  We  have  one  list  of  friends  who  urse  on  us  the  Mtsnona  to  the 
Indians,  and  another  who  equally  ur^o  us  to  aend  aid  and  help  to  onr  waaderipf 
countrymen,  and  from  these  oompettng  elements  within  the  ctrde  of  oar  own 
supporters  it  is  most  difficult  to  satisfy  the  mauy  claims  thousands  of  milea  awaj 
from  home.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  deep  thankf ulnosa  that  we  are  able  to 
report  that  in  the  limited  period  of  onr  ezutenoo  we  have  opened  at  Yatiooa 
points  and  with  varied  success  i/x  Missions  to  the  heathen  and  more  than  MHjf 
fixed  and  itinerating  chapbindes  to  our  own  people,  who  in  fi^etj  caao  bear 
some  proportion  of  the  expense.  In  the  review  of  the  whole  we  give  Qod  the 
praise,  and  exclaim,  **  What  hath  God  wrought  ?  "  and  still  claim  to  follow  oar  '  < 
Lord's  doable  injunction,  **  This  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  * 

other  undone."  •  <   I 

Rev.  E.  Van  Orden  (Braxil) :   A  short  time  ago  I  was  looking  at  a  ^ 
picture  in  Bethnal  Green  Museum.     It  was  a  picture  of  that  great 
Anti-Slavery  meeting,  held  in  this  building,  more  than  forty  years  ago.       ( 
I  gazed  at  the  faces  of  the  persons  represented  there — the  Allaps,  the    . 
Gumeys,  the  Frjs,  the  Buxtons — and  I  remembered  that  this  noUe 
army  of  men  and  women  were  determined,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, that  the  slave  should  be  free.    A  few  weeks  after  I  had  seen 
jj^  that  picture  the  telegraph  flashed  the  news  that  slavery  : 

•wuiiMAia  was  abolished  in  Brazil.    At  a  stroke  of  the  pen  some 
''^^      millions  of  slaves  received  their  unconditional  freedom.  j 

How  was  that  obtained  ?  It  was  not  through  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Church  of  Rome  has  had  control  for  three  hundred  years  over  the 
slave,  and  left  him  a  slave  still.  It  was  through  the  Missionaries  from 
the  United  States,  with  the  open  Bible  in  their  hands,  aided  by  yoor 
Bible  Society,  and  by  the  Societies  of  London,  who  had  scattered  '> 
millions  of  copies  of  God's  Word ;  and  bad  so  taught  the  people  r      ^ 
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Braxil  that  they  should  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves.  Tliat 
sentence  has  brought  a  revolution  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
Brazilians.  The  Government  could  not  stop  the  abolition  movement, 
and  so,  in  fifteen  days  from  the  day  that  the  Government  presented 
the  Bill,  the  slaves  were  free. 

Three  years  ago  I  sent  telegrams  to  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  as  a 
^'  corresponding  member  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  London,  con- 
gratulating his  Majesty  on  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  in  one  of  the 
provinces  of  Brazil.  The  Prime  Minister  sent  me  a  telegram  back, 
thanking  me  for  the  message  that  I  had  conveyed  to  his  Majesty,  on 
behalf  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  In  that  telegram  I  nwBnaiiua 
said  to  his  Majesty  that  I  prayed  God  that  He  would  spare  Smp««r  aai  th« 
his  precious  life,  so  that  he  might  see  the  entire  abolition  •^•u^i*^ 
of  slavery  within  his  dominions.  My  prayer,  thanks  be  to  God,  has 
been  heard.  His  Majesty  is  still  there,  and  he  knows  that  all  his 
subjects  are  free,  and  entitled  to  the  same  political  rights.  My  duty 
as  corresponding  member  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  London  has 
oome  to  an  end,  thanks  be  to  God ;  and  now  we  must  educate  these 
pecmle  to  enable  them  to  fill  the  position  that,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  they  have  now  obtained.  We  must  have  schools  for  them ;  we 
must  have  teachers  for  them.  Already  in  the  fifty  churches  which 
we  have  in  Brazil,  with  the  three  thousand  converts  from  Romanism, 
we  have  many  a  negro.  In  the  church  in  Bahia  I  preached  to  a 
congregation  of  blacks,  all  converted,  and  they  were  very  BdmatiMof 
respectable  negroes.  They  are  teachable ;  they  are  willing^^  ^^Md  iUtm. 
to  be  led  to  the  Throne  of  Grace ;  they  will  throw  away  JRomanism 
and  heathenism,  and  accept  the  simple  story  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ 

There  is  another  problem  in  Brazil ;  the  handwriting  of  God  has  des- 
tined that  continent  to  great  purposes.  He  has  reserved  it  as  a  reservoir 
for  the  surplus  population  of  the  world.  In  New  York,  a 
Missionary  from  Japan,  the  Kev.  W.  Macaulay,  said  to  us  in 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  that  the  Japanese  are  thinking  of 
emigrating  to  Brazil.  Their  country  is  too  small  to  contain  them  all,  and 
hence  in  that  beautiful  country  on  the  table  land,  where  the  climate  is  so 
pure  and  healthy,  God  is  preparing  a  place  for  the  reception  of  the 
European  and  Asiatic  nations;  and  in  His  providence  He  has  given 
us  Hberty  of  religion.  We  can  preach  what  we  want ;  we  can  go  where 
we  please;  we  can  publish  what  we  please;  we  have  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  conscience.  The  €k>vemment  pro- 
tect us,  and  there  is  no  hindrance  to  the  efforts  for  the  glory  of 
Ood.  I  speak  here  from  sixteen  years'  experience.  Missionary  ^^jj^  *■ 
labour  is  no  longer  a  romance  to  me,  but  a  reaUty;  I  know 
what  I  speak  of,  and  I  say  that  if  you  will  give  us  the  same  number  of 
men  you  send  to  Japan  and  to  India,  we  will  have  as  many  churches  in 
Brazil  as  there  are  to-day  churches  in  Japan.  Brazil  is  willing  to  receive 
the  Gospel ;  we  do  not  know  what  to  do. 

Last  year,  in   August,  we  had  an  annual  meeting  (seventeen 
ministers  of  the  Gospel);  we  were  there  for  five  hours;  we  did  not 
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make  speeches,  but  we  were  wrestling  with  GNkL    Men  came  bom 

the  coast  to  say,  ^^Send  ua  preachers  and  teachersi*    Wo 

AppMifwmaa.  ^^^^q^^  ^q^  ^j^^  metk^  and  churches  spring  up,  and  coih 

gregations,  where  no  preacher  has  ever  been,  through  the  reading  of      ^  ^' 
the  Bible,  and  through  the  distribution  of  tracts  and  papera.    In  the  . 

congregation  I  have  been  permitted  to  raise  together  in  Rio  Grande^  J 

I  have  nine  members  brought  to  the  truth  in  this  way.    We  haw       '  \ 
now  self-supporting  churches  in  Bio  Janeiro,  and  in  San  Panlo^  and       ^  ' 
in  other  places,  and  if  we  had  but  the  men  we  should  have  as  many        \ 
churches  as  there  are  cities  and  villages  on  that  great  oontinent»     ^ 
Mr.  Chairman,  our  converts  are  libend ;  our  three  thousand  oonverta 
ubMiity  of  tiM  l^t  year  contributed  £2,500  sterling  to  the  canae  of  the        * 

^'■**^     Gospel.    We  teach  them  not  only  to  give  10  per  cent.  # 

of  their  income,  but  we  teach  them  to  give  10  per  cent,  of  thdr     '    \ 
capital;  and  they  do  it  cheerfully  for  the  LcMrd  Jesus  Christi  becanaa 
He  has  given  His  life  for  them.  \ 

Now  they  have  a  Bible  of  which  th^  have  been  ignoimnt  till 
twenty-eight  years  ago.  ^^  Where  were  your  fieU^iersr'*  aud  oom 
Brazilian  to  a  colleague  of  mine;  **  Where  were  your  iSiUliera  that  my 
&ther  died  without  hanng  seen  the  Bible?"    And  my  cdUeagne  ) 

answered,  '^  We  could  not  bring  the. Bible  into  Brazil  beotuse  it  waa  \ 

a  prohibited  book."    But  to-iky  the  country  is  open,  there  are  no  ' 

Tii«pMri«  hindrances;  the  people  are  begging,  waiting,  beseeching 
piMdtoriMip.  as:  <^Who  will  come  and  help  us?**  I  have  preached 
in  theatres,  buildings  larger  than  this,  night  after  night  to  crowded 
houses,  with  my  coUeagues;  and  these  men  have  asked  me,  ''Sand 
us  preachers ;  teach  us  and  our  children ! "  We  have  not  the  meUi 
and  till  to-day  no  man  has  been  sent  there.  And  if  I  may  just 
plead  with  you  to-night, — it  is  the  last  speech  I  shall  be  permitted  to 
make  in  England  before  leaving  again  for  Brazil, — I  beseech  you  to  ', 

help  a  country  which  is  destined  in  the  providence  of  God  to  be  one  ' 

of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  crown  of  Jesus. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  Benediction. 
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SPECIAL  MISSIONARY  SUBJECTS. 


First  Meetino. 

MISSIONS  TO   THE   JEWS. 

{Monday  evening y  June  llth^inthe  Lower  Hall.) 


James  E.  Maihiesoiii  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Hr.  B.  Broomhall. 

Dr.  Elder  dimming  (of  Glasgow)  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman ;  I  remember,  beloved  friends,  that  at  the  great 
Missionary  Conference  held  ten  years  ago  at  Mildmay — a  gathering 
similar  in  character,  though  not  in  extent,  to  the  present  one — the 
only  reference  to  the  work  of  God  amongst  His  ancient  people  was, 
I  think,  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  closing  meeting.    The  whole 
Conference  had  been  passed  over  without  any  reference  TiMjtwtB«f. 
whatever  to  Jewish  Mission  work.    I  recollect  that  on  that  i««t«4in  itTi. 
occasion  my  heart  burned  within  me  with  a  good  deal  of  indignation 
that  this  matter  had  been  put  into  such  a  distant  comer  of  the  Con- 
ference programme,  and  I  uttered  a  word  or  two  from  Psalm  Ixvii., 
which  distinctly  intimates  to  us  that  the  blessing  of  the  world  is  to 
come  through  the  greater  blessing  descending  upon  God's  ancient 
and  beloved  people.    My  dear  friend  Dr.  Schwartz,  who  has  been  taken 
home  long  ago  and  gone  in  to  see  the  King,  used  to  --j^,^  ^^. 
say,  *'  You  Gentile  Christians  take  all  the  sweet  promises  tkcpnmJLs  «b4 
of  God  to  Israel  for  yourselves,  but  you  leave  all  the  i^th«j«w» 
curses  to  the  poor  Jews." 

In  the  great  ecclesiastical  gatherings  which  have  just  taken  place 
in  the  north  of  this  kiugdom,  in  which  I  used  to  take  part  in  former 
years,  and  of  which  there  are  some  distinguished  representatives  here 
this  eveniug  on  the  platform,  they  dose  the  meetings  by  standing — 
a  veiry  unusual  posture  in  Scotland,  for  there,  when  people  praise, 
they  usually  sit — but  to  mark  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  they 
stand  and  sing  the  last  verses  of  Psalm  cxxii.:  "  Pray  for  the  peace  of 
Jerusalem ;  they  shall  prosper  that  love  thee.  Peace  be  within  thy 
walls,  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces,"  etc.    Bat  they  do  not 
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mean  Jerusalem,  and  they  do  not  mean  the  Jews ;  tbey  mean  tlia! 

Established  Church  and  the  Free  Qiorch  of  Scotland.    Is  not  tid§'*  '  * , 

something  like  ''  robbery  for  burnt  offering "  ?  ,     j 

Since  1878  there  has  been  a  great  advance  along  the  line  ia^  J| 

regard  to  Mission  work,  and  notably — praise  be  to  the  Ood  of  Imel<  i 

— there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  the  interest  of  the  tme  believing  1 

Better  dATAfw  People  ot  God  in  many  Churches,  concerning  His  ancient  '  \ 

z«»«^      and  beloved  people ;  and  it  may  cpnsole  the  hearts  of  the  ^  f 

true-hearted  in  Israel,  and  those  who  love  Israel,  to  know  thai  aot  | 

one  promise  shall  fail  of  all  the  good  things  He  has  promised  concern-  ^     ' 
ing  His  ancient  people.    We  may  be  sure  of  that;  and  now  in  these 

days  we  are  seeing  the  beginning  of  the  accomplishment  of  Uessed  ^ 

and  glorious  things  for  His  ancient  people.    I  shall  not  stay  to  refer  » 


'    \ 


> 


to  the  Mission  work  that  is  going  on.    We  have  an  abundant  supplr 

this  evening  of  able  and  devoted  workers  amongst  the  Jews,  who  wiU         , 

tell  us  of  the  present,  past,  and  future  of  Jewish  Missions,  though  it         i' 

may  not  be  exactly  in  these  terms  that  the  successive  speakers  will       ^^ 

address  you.    I  have  now  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  oilling  upon 

a  representative  of  the  great  Church  Society,  the  London  Society  finr  '  i 

Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  which  has  had  an  existence  \ 

now  of  nearly  eighty  years,  having  been  formed  in  1809.  I 

Missions  to  the  Jews  or  the  Pist.  *'  / 

Rev.  W.  Fleming,  LU.  (Secretary,  London  Society  for  Promoting 
Christianity  among  the  Jews) :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Christian  friends, 
— Before  such  a  meeting  as  this  it  is  unnecessary  to  urge  the  duty  or 
speak  of  the  privilege  of  preaching  Christ  to  the  Jews.  The  Chrirtian 
who  accepts  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  on  this  subject  exclaims, 
'*  Necessity  is  laid  upon  me,  and  woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the 
Gospel "  to  the  Jew  first.  Without  either  pre&ce  or  apology  I  pass 
at  once  to  the  subject  assigned  to  me. 

In  proclaiming  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews  the  Moravian  takes  a  fore-  j 

most,  if  not  the  foremost  place.    The  celebrated  Count  Zinzendorf        \ 

Km^ua    «>-opcrated  with  Sabbi  Samuel  Lieberkiihn,  who  had 

MiMi&ut*  laboured  amongst  the  Jews  in  Pomerania  and  Prussia. 
'•^  In  1735  the  Kabbi  joined  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren,  and  four  years  later  he  was  appointed  Jewish  Missionary 
to  Amsterdam.  Everywhere  he  won  the  esteem  of  the  Jews,  and  not 
long  since  a  gift  was  sent  to  the  Moravian  Church  at  Hermhut  by  a 
Jewish  family  who  cherished  the  traditions  of  blessing  through  Rabbi 
Lieberkiihn  last  century.  On  October  12th,  1739,  being  the  daj 
of  atonement,  Zinzendorf  himself  exhorted  the  congregation  of 
Moravians  to  be  instant  in  prayer  for  Jews.  The  Count's  interest 
continued  to  the  close  of  his  life  in  1760,  and  the  text-book  of  the 
following  year,  which  contained  his  "farewell  blessing,"  had  this 
text  marked  for  the  Day  of  Atonement,  *'  The  children  of  Israel  shall 
abide  many  days  without  a  king,  and  without  a  prince,  and  without 
a  sacrifice.    Afterwards  shall  the  children  of  Israel  return  and  seek 
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the  Lord  their  God."  In  an  appendix  to  this  Beport  will  be  found, 
taken  from  '^  Rundschun/'  the  names,  with  date  of  formation,  of  the 
various  Missionary  Societies  which  have  laboured  amongst  the  Jews. 
The  summary,  subject  to  correction,  may  be  thus  given :  In  England 
8,  Scotland  5,  Ireland  1,  together  employing  312  agents;  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  27,  employing 31  agents;  America  7,  employing 
34  agents.  Thus,  apparently,  48  Jewish  Missionary  Societies  send 
377  agents  to  God*s  ancient  people  Israel. 

Turning  more  directly  to  the  London  Society,  I  speak  only  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  others.  During  the  eighty  years  of  its  existence  this 
venerable  association  has  well  thought  out  and  studied  inherited 
the  best  way  of  working  among  the  Jews.  We  inherit  t^^itiaM, 
the  traditions  of  such  men  as  Lewis  Way,  McCaul,  Ayerst,  Ewald, 
Becker,  Barclay,  Burtchaell,  and  Stem.  We  possess  the  experience 
of  Eppstein,  Wolkenburg,  Cassell,  Ellis,  Bachert,  Ginsburg,  and  many 
others  devoted  to  the  cause.  I  should  have  much  preferred  one  of 
these  veterans  addressing  you  had  I  not  been  informed  that  I  was 
to  fulfil  the  duty.  As  the  result  of  consultation  with  my  beloved 
brother  delegate,  Dr.  T.  Chaplin,  twenty-five  years  our  honoured 
Missionary  physician  at  Jerusalem,  I  now  desire  to  enumerate  the 
means  by  which  the  London  Society  has  striven  in  the  past  and  still 
endeavours  to  promote  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews. 

I.  By  striving  to  win  tlieir  confidence  by  removing  prejudice. 
The  deep-rooted  prejudice  of  the  Jewish  mind  against  Christianity 
has  been  the  universal  experience  of  Missionaries ;  and  it  needs  but 
a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  Jews  to  account  for  its 
existence.  How  is  this  to  be  replaced  by  confidence  ?  By  proving 
that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  the  spirit  of  love,  and  that  the  teaching 
of  Christ  denounced  persecution  in  every  shape  and  form ;  in  a  word, 
by  presenting  to  the  Jew  Christianity  in  its  true  character.  In  aiming 
at  this  the  following  means  have  been  steadily  advocated  in  the  past : — 
(a)  By  never  speaking  against  Jews  in  word,  or  injuring  them  by 
deed ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  always  showing  gentleness  and  kind- 
ness in  dealing  with  them.  (6)  By  always  manifesting  deep  sympathy 
with  them,  both  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals.  The  most  successful 
Missionaries  have  been  the  men  whose  o?m  hearts  have  been  moved, 
nay  rather  bled,  when  they  have  read  of  the  past  persecutions,  or 
witnessed  the  present  sufferings  of  a  down-trodden  people,  (c)  By 
Medical  Missions,  a  branch  of  the  work  to  which  our  Society's  hospital 
at  Jerusalem  bears  witness  in  Palestine,  as  well  as  the  personal  efforts 
of  Eppstein  at  Smyrna.  These  Missions  commend  the  practical  love 
of  Cluistianity,  and  the  Society's  Mission  at  Safed  is  a  most  en- 
couraging illustration. 

IL  To  preach  the  Ooapd  as  the  Apostles  preached  tr, — ^proving 
from  their  own  Scriptures  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  and  Saviour  of 
sinners.  This  has  been  done,  where  permitted,  in  the  synagogues, 
as  in  Persia  and  other  parts  of  the  East ;  or  in  assemblies,  where 
6Qcb  can  be  collected,  as  in  Holland,  Germany,  France,  and  recently 
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in  8  remarkable  degree  in  connection  with  onr  Wanaw  Vkdxm^* 
(See  this  yearns  Annual  Beport)    Alao,  preaching  from  home  to 
house,  in  shopSi  or  viaita  to   the  Miarionary'a  home.     Oar  bocdt      ,•    J 
depots,  the  hospital  at  Jerusalem^  the  waiting  rooma  lor  patienta  ) 

have  proved  useful  placet.  The  able  and  eloquent  ApoUoa  learnt 
the  way  of  God  more  perfectly  by  viriting  the  home  of  a  tentrmaker 
and  his  wife.  ' ' 

III.  To  encourage  an  inteUigent  and  prayerful  immdigation  cf  ^ 
Holy  Scripture.  Here  the  Jewidi  Mission  stands  in  remariuUe  con* 
trast  with  the  Gentile  Mission.  To  the  heathen,  God's  Word  mnst  f 
be  imported  as  something  new;  with  the  Jew,  we  appeal  to  that 
which  is  essentially  his  own  by  right  and  by  inheritance,  pressing  as 
we  preach  our  sense  of  gratitude,  since  it  is  from  him  aiul  throogh  ^  / 
him,  as  God's  appointed  agent,  we  have  received  the  cnmclea  of  Om. 
A  world-wide  dissemination  of  Holy  Scriptnre,  by  sale  nsnallyy  by 
gift  in  exceptional  cases,  has  been  a  leading  feature  in  Jewish  / 
Slissions.  The  foremost  place,  thereibre,  has  been  given  to  the  < 
preparation  and  circubtioa  of  God's  Word,  written  in  the  Hebrew  \ 

tongue.    ^' It  works  silently  and  without  offence ;  it  penetimtes  where  1 

the  Missionary  can  find  no  access ;  it  is  concealed  in  the  boaom,  and  i 

read  in  the  closet;  and  he  who  has  the  fears  and  scruples  of  Nioodemua  . 

may  enjoy  his  privilege  and  converse  in  secret  with  Him  of  whom  ' ; 

Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  write."  To  these  eloquent 
words  of  the  committee  of  sixty-three  years  ago,  the  committee  of 
to-day  give  their  unqualified  endorsement. 

IV.  To  educate  Jewish  children  in  ChrieiianUy.  In  the  institation 
of  the  passover,  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  the  stones  set  up  by  Jordan, 
God  provided  for  future  generations.  When  children  asxea,  '*  What 
mean  ye  by  these  things?"  then  were  they  to  be  instructed  in 

*  what  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  had  done  for  their  fathers.  Where  this 
principle,  has  been  applied  in  the  Mission-field,  God's  promise  has 
•proved  true,  "  When  he  is  old  he  shall  not  depart  from  it."  Of  the 
five  hundred  and  ninety-five  Jewish  boys  who  have  passed  through  ') . ' 
the  Society's  school  at  Palestine  Place,  5  per  cent,  at  least  have 
taken  holy  orders;  whilst  a  large  number  have  become  Christian 
teachers  and  professional  men.  The  present  master,  in  twenty-eight 
years'  experience,  does  not  know  a  single  instance  of  a  scholar  who, 
having  completed  his  course,  relapsed  into  Judaism. 

V.  To  provide  young  Jews  with  some  practical  mode  of  earning 

an  honest  livdihood.    This  has  been  found  to  be  a  work  both  of        \ 
delicacy  and  difficulty.     To  confess  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is,  as  in  . 

Apostolic  days,  to  be  cast  out  of  the  synagogue,  repudiated  by  the  I 

family,  and  dismissed  firom  occupation. 

If  the  proselyte  is  provided  for,  he  is  taunted  with  sinister  motives, 
whilst  the  Missionary  is  exposed  to  the  chai*ge  of  bribery.  If  no  helping 
hand  is  held  oat,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  indifference  with  the  spirit  <S 
Christianity  and  the  teaching  of  Him  who  said,  **  Give  ye  them  to  eat." 
The  London  Society  has  fdt  compelled  to  reserve  its  fund  for  purely 
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Rpiritual  purposes.  With  tho  two  exceptions  of  the  Hospital  and  House 
of  industry  at  Jerusalem,  no  temporal  aid  is  peimissible  to  an  adult  Jew. 
In  London,  however,  this  important  branch  is  undertaken  by  --  .  . 
a  distinct  Society,  tho  Operative  Jewisli  CJonverts'  Institution  ^  ^^ 
in  Palestine  Place.  Those  who  peruse  the  London  Society's  publica- 
tions. The  Jewish  Intelligencer,  T/ie  Jewish  Advocate,  and  tiie  numerous 
tracts,  will  be  ready  to  admit  the  accuracy  and  excellency  of  printing 
executed  by  Jewish  hands. 

VI.  The  training  of  promising  young  men  m  Missionaries. 
"  Faithfully  and  wisely  to  make  choice  of  fit  persons  "  for  this  purpose 
is  the  most  sacred  and  responsible  study  of  Missionary  Societies. 
Constant  prayer  for  the  right  judgment  to  select  those,  and  only 
those,  who  are  moved  by  and  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  spiritual  success. 

The  difficulties  in  Jewish  Missioas  are  special  and  considerable. 
The  London  Society  have  tried  to  grapple  with  these  difficulties  by 
special  training.  Tlie  Hebrew  Missionary  College  in  Palestine  Place  was 
founded  in  1840.  During  its  first  twenty  years,  fifty-two  students  entered, 
of  whom  forty-eight  passed  into  the  service  of  the  Society,  a  largo  pro- 
poi-tion  devoting  tlieir  life  to  the  work.  In  1860  the  College  was  sus- 
pended, and  training  in  colleges  or  with  private  individuals  substituted. 
Tills  was  tried  for  sixteen  years,  but  out  of  thirteen  students  thus  pre- 
pared four  remained  at  the  work,  and  two  of  these  only  for  five  years. 
In  1876  the  college  was  resuscitated,  and  during  six  years  seventeen 
students  entered,  of  whom  fifteen  remained  with  the  Society  in  1882, 
when  these  statistics  were  taken. 

Such  are  a  few  facts  rapidly  compressed  together  to  fit  the  time 
allowed.  We  do  not  pretend  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  but  if  I 
catch  aright  the  object  of  this  great  Missionary  Con-  objMiiB 
ference  it  is  to  elicit  information,  to  invite  brotherly  ■••tiiv* 
counsel  and  so,  as  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  to  deepen  each  others 
interest,  and  strengthen  each  other's  hands  in  preaching  Christ 
throughout  the  nations  of  the  earth.  My  last  word,  therefore,  must 
be  on  behalf,  and  in  the  name  of  that  dear  Society,  whose  servant 
I  am,  to  solicit  your  loving  criticism,  to  listen  to  your  friendly 
advice,  to  plead  for  your  earnest  prayers,  and  to  assure  you  of 
the  cordial  Christian  co-operation  of  our  committee  in  every  effort 
to  exalt  the  name  of  Jesus  before  that  ancient  nation,  now  scattered 
in  God's  purpose  and  as  God  s  witness  amongst  the  many  nations  of 
the  world. 


MODEUN  CnRlSTXAX  MOVEMENTS  AMONG  THE  JE\Va 

Eev.  John  Donlop  (Secretary,  British  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews) :  lilr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen, — The  various  Jewish  Societies  at  home  and  abroad  are 
specific  and  Divinely  approved  instances  of  the  general  law  of  a 
multiplicity  of  operations  in  harmonious  combination.  Their  chief 
Mission  may  be  most  surely  accomplished  by  the  combination  of 
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several  sets  of.  living  agencies,  indoding  Managers,  OdleetMi,  Itis- 
sion  depnties,  and  MissionarieSy  all  wmdng  together,  even 
as  part  works  together  with  part  in  the  many-membered 
human  body.  These  varioos  agradei  most  work  into  each  other^a 
hands.  As  zinc  and  copper  must  be  bronffht  into  direct  com* 
munication  through  an  effident  connecting  Mth  in  order  to  the 
production  of  a  powerful  galvanic  current,  so  our  Missionaries  at  a 
distance  and  our  friends  here  must  be  brought  into  direct  contacti 
that  there  may  be  successful  woridng,  praying,  and  giving  on  the 
part  of  all. 

The  Jewish  Societies   founded  in  England  are   eighty  with        *  . 
294  agents,  55  stations,  and  an  income  of  £59,894.    In  Scotland  \ 

there  are  five  Missions,  with  71  Missionaries,  17  station^  and  an  v 

income  of  £12,631.    There  is  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Missmiy  wiUi        ^  \ 
27  Missionaries,  9  stations,  and  an  income  <^  £8,684.    There  are  / 

.^   twelve   German   Associations,  with   IS  Missionaries,  6  i 

■I*  stations,  and  an  income  of  £3,188.    Tbi&te  is  the  Bade        < 
Friends  of  Israel  Mission,  Switierland,  with  1  Misskmaryi 
1  station,  and  an  income  of  £518.    There  are  three  Dntoh  SodetieSi 
with  3  Missionaries,  2  stations,  and  an  income  oi  £888.    Th«ne  ia    ' 
Pastor  Kniger's  Mission  in  FVance  with  an  income  d  £60.     ht  i 

Sweden  and  Norway  there  are  five  institutions,  with  6  Missumariea,  :  J 

4  stations,  and  an  income  of  £1,440.     There  are  werea  North  } 

American  jlissions,  with  34  Missionaries,  83  stations,  and  an  income 
of  £'5,680.  The  Jewish  Sodeties  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
fourteen,  the  agents  392,  the  stations  81,  and  the  annual  income, 
£75,659.    The  total  number  of  Societies  is  47,  the  certified  woricers  I 

457,  the  fields  of  labour  132,  and  the  total  annual  income  upwards  of  ^ 

KoBiWr«f   £90,000.     De  le  Boy,  who  has  conridered  the  subject  ^ 

«M««ti.    of  results  very  carefully,  is  convinced  that  a  hundred  ( 

thousand  Jews  and  Jewesses  have  been  baptised  during  the  last  \ 

seventy-five  years ;  and  that  these  proselytes  and  their  descendants,         j 
if  taken  together,  would  number  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  ^, 

We  are  here  to-night  to  bear  our  testimony  to  Jewish  Missions  ^ 

as  the  result  of  our  personal  inspection  of  the  chief  fields  in  foreign 
zaipcctita  •£  Isnds.  It  is  only  a  little  while  since  it  was  our  great 
tkt  Kiukaa.  privilege  to  pass  through  nearly  every  European  country, 
and  to  have  our  hearts  cheered  by  what  we  saw  of  the  able  and  fidth- 
ful  Missionaries  connected  with  our  own  and  kindred  Societies.  We 
discovered  that  their  work  is  more  thorough  than  we  judged  it  fiK)m 
their  reports,  and  that  they  work  under  a  constant  sense  of  the 
presence  with  them  of  the  Highest. 

Sometimes  soldiers  amid  the  smoke  of  battle  can  see  but  little  until  the 

battle  is  over.    Sometimes  the  passengers  in  a  ship  can  see  no  progress  as 

they  toil  through  the  dark  and  the  storm,  but  the  meotatora 

^'"^^^    from  a  height  on  the  shore  see  that  real  progress  has  been 

made,  and  thst  soon  the  passengers  will  reach  their  desired 

haven.    This  was  our  vantage  ground  in  viewing  the  work  of  the  Mia- 
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ttonarias  abroad ;  and  now  we  are  able  to  bear  our  testimony,  not  only  to 
tbe  reality,  but  to  the  progress  of  Jewish  Missions.  We  have  learned  that 
never  before  have  they  occupied  such  an  influential  position  as  now,  and 
that  they  ought  to  bo  carried  on  on  a  hundredfold  wider  scale.  There  is 
a  picture  in  the  frontispiece  of  VVyclifTo's  Bible  in  which  there  is  a  fire 
spreading  rapidly,  representing  Christianity.  Around  the  spreading  flames 
there  are  seen  congregated  the  chief  of  the  evil  powers  of  earth  and  per- 
dition. Satan  is  there— the  president  and  convener  of  the  assembly.  The 
pope  and  a  few  of  his  cardinals  are  there,  standing  close  by.  Mohammed- 
anism and  scepticism  are  repi*esented  there,  etc.  The  purpose  of  the 
assembly  is  to  devise  means  for  the  extinction  of  the  flame.  It  is  unani- 
mously resolved  that  a  combined  eflbrt  should  be  made  to  put  it  out  by 
blowing.  And  now  around  the  spreading  fire  all  stand  with  swollen  cheeks 
blowing  with  all  their  might.  But  instead  of  putting  it  out  they  increase 
it,  and  blow  themselves  breathless.  So  was  it  in  the  days  of  Wycliffe,  and 
80  18  it  stilL  The  fire  of  Gospel  truth  is  spreading  among  Jews  as  well  as 
among  Oentilea  It  is  burning  up  the  stubble  within  and  around  us  and 
others.  The  sacred  flame  is  enlightening,  purifying,  and  cheering  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  thousands  of  Jews  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria, 
Germany,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Russia. 

During  our  first  visit  to  Russia  we  were  divinely  led  to  Kischinew, 
where  we  had  the  great  joy  of  taking  part  in  a  very  remarkable  Conference. 
Pastor  Faltin,  who  presided;   Mr.  Faber,  Secretary  of  the 
lAitheran  Mission  to  Israel,  Leipzig ;  Dr.  Benzion,  the  British    g^^^^fjL 
Society's  Missionary,  from  Odessa ;  Mr.  Edwards  and  m3rself, 
from  London,  were  present  as  representatives  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  Protestant  Christian  Church.     Joseph  Rabinowitz,  the  Jewish  patriot 
and  reformer,  Mr.  Friedman,  now  the  British  Society's  able  Missionary  in 
Wilna,  and  other  Jews,  attended  in  order  to  confess  their  faith  in  Christ, 
and  express  their  desire  to  be  constituted  and  recognised  as  a  Hebrew 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church.     It  was  the  most  remarkable  Conference 
we  had  ever  attended.     There  seemed  to  gather  round  the  movement 
inaugurated  that  night  the  momentous  issues  of  a  commencing  eternity. 
The  formation  of  the  Hebrew  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  would  not 
have  taken  place  at  the  time  it  did  had  not  the  treasurer,  the  secretary, 
and  one  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  British  Society  been  led         ^^ 
to  visit  Kischinew.     It  was  because  of  their  visit  that  the     *^ 
Conference  was  held  at  which  the  new  Church  was  proposed,  and  the 
new  movement  inaugurated.     Thus   by  Christian  prajrer  and  parable 
the  new  movement  was  begun,  which  has  been  noticed  by  the  Times  and 
the  chief  journals  of  many  lands,  which  has  been  placed  before  the  world 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  **  Tlie  First  Ripe  Fig,"  by  that  venerable  and  noble 
lover  of  Israel,  Professor  Dehtzsch,  of  Leipzig,  which  has  been  specially 
referred  to  in  an  admirable  address  entitled,  ''  The  Everlasting  Nation," 
delivered  and  published  by  our  esteemed  honorary  secretary,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Saphir ;  a  movement  which  has  spread,  not  only  to  other  parts 
of  Bessarabia,  but  even  to  Siberia.     A  Polish  Jew,  Jacob  Zebi,JJ2!?^LiJL 
Scheinmann,  who  was  unjustly  condemned  and  banished  to 
Siberia  in  1874,  got  hold  of  Rabinowitz's  *' Confession  of  Faith,"  began  to 
correspond  with  him,  to  receive  and  read  his  writings,  and  to  expound 
Messianic  truth  to  his  brethren  at  Tomsk,  and  the  result  is  that  some 
thirty  of  them  have  with  him  acknowledged  the  Christ  to  be  their  Messiah 
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and  Savioar.  In  one  of  Sclieinnuuui*s  paUuhed  lettan  lie  aiotfc  mniat& 
counsels  his  brethren  thus : ''  Take  up  the  New  Testament^  the  irae  Ihonk, 
which  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  and  our  If  aster  has  tau|^  «%  and  give  joor- 
selves  to  the  study  of  it  day  and  nig^i." 

About  fifty  }^r8  ago^  Dr.  MoOaol  paUisfaed  ''Hie  Old  Pkths»*  in 
which  he  exposed  the  errors  of  the  Tafanud,  and  unfolded  the  tntth  in 
Christ.    This  book  haa  been  naeful  to  many  a  Jewidiinqniier, 
^1122^^^  and  lately  to  a  cultured  and  imierabki  Babbi,  named  UcIiImh 
stein,  who  lives  in  a  quiet  plaoe  called  Ikpio-Saeleir  about  two 
hours*  ride  by  rail  from  Buda-Bertb,  in  Hnngaiy.  Baboi  liditenafeein  lead  .        ^ . 
the  book,  and  then  resolved  to  answer  it.    Ue  sat  down  to  write  a  peper       '     i 
in  Older  to  defend  the  Talmud,  and  if  possible  to  degrade  the  tferiiing  of  |'  * 

the  Christ ;  but  he  rose  from  the  task  a  changed  man.    Suioe  then  he  Iiaa  ' 

been  led  to  call  the  Gc^  of  Christ  <"  that  sweet  evaogflL"    Hehaamdh        ^J 
li«hed  three  remarkable  pamphlet%  addressed  to  Ua  brethren  throa^ent  i 

all  lands,  in  which  he  calls  them  to  bdieve  in  the  Lord  Jesos  Ohrist  as  the 
Messiah  of  Israel,  and  the  Savioar  of  the  world.    Thb  pamphletB^  through 
the  efibrts  of  Mr.  Schdnberger  and  others,  have  already  beon  widely  cireo*        .' 
lated,  and  their  contents  well  known  all  over  the  Continent;  so  that  a 
movement  has  begun  whidi  bids  fair  to  be  far  reaching  in  ita  influence  and  'w 

momentous  in  its  issues.  { 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  is  the  position  whidi  the  Jewidh  cause  haa 
received  in  connection  with  thia  Conference.     Jewish  Mimions  had  no  \ 

jwwUk  wiwtTi-  P^^  at  all  in  the  Conference  at  Nuremberg^  until  Br. 

•ft  this  Delitssch,  at  the  very  last  moment^  in  the  qnrit  of  astonUi* 
^**'"**^  ment,  sorrow,  and  reproof,  rose^  snd  in  burning  language, 
reminded  the  assembly  of  the  great  omiflsion,  and  Israel's  transcoident 
claims.  This  meeting  to-night  demonstrates  that  we  have  made  some 
progress  since  then.  Jewish  Missions  have  not  only  a  place  here,  but  a 
first  place;  and  yet  we  must  express  our  regret  that  an  entire  week  should 
be  devoted  to  Gentile  Missions  s^  only  thm  hours  given  to  the  subject  of  ^    / 

Jewif  h  Missions,  which  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  Rtul,  teadics  us  are  of 
supreme  importance.  listen:  ^For  if  the  casting  away  of  ikem  is  the 
reconciling  of  the  world,  what  shall  the  receiving  of  them  be  but  life  from 
the  dead  1" 

''  There  are  times,"  said  Benjamin  Franklin,  ^^  when  an  artist  can 
scarcely  distinguish  between  a  rising  and  a  setting  sun."  Happily 
this  is  not  our  position  in  regard  U>  Christianity.  Those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  its  progress  among  Israel's  sons  and  daughters 
are  firmly  persuaded  that  Christianity  is  not  a  setting  but  a  rising 
sun,  and  that  solely  on  account  of  this  there  is  a  golden  future  for 
them,  and  through  them  for  the  world.    Nothing  can  be  more 

t«^  Man.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  which  is  past.  Just  as  sure,  then,  aa 
'  the  events  which  happened  yesterday,  the  supremo 
Mission  of  the  Jewish  nation,  namely,  the  evangelisation  of 
humanity,  wiU  be  realised  by-and-by,  through  faith  in  a  crucified, 
living,  loving,  coming  Christ.  If  it  be  absolutely  certain  tiiat  the 
children  cf  Israel  have  experienced  sufferings  inespressibly  severe,  it 
is  no  le:fs  certain  that  they  will  sing  for  joy  the  "  song  of  Moses  and 
the  Lamb"  on  Mount  Zion,  and  all  the  nations  round  about  will 
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Bing  with  them.  Let  us  then  listen  to  these  voices  from  Holy 
Scriptare  and  from  the  various  Mission-fields,  such  as  England, 
Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Palestine,  summoning  us  to 
greater  sympathy,  pray  erf uln  ess,  liberality,  and  exertion ;  telling  us, 
as  with  trumpet  tongue,  that  the  reasons  for  maintaining  and  ex- 
tending the  Jewish  Missionary  enterprise  were  never  before  so  strong 
as  they  are  at  the  present  moment ;  that  it  is  our  solemn  duty  and 
our  unspeakable  privilege  to  increase  the  number  of  the  Missionary 
staff  by  hundreds,  inasmuch  as  thereby  we  shall  be  helping  all  the 
more  to  bring  nearer  the  time  '^  when  Israel  shall  blossom  and  bud 
and  fill  the  face  of  the  world  with  fruit,"  and  the  coronation  anthem 
shall  be  heard,  *'  The  kingdom  of  the  world  is  become  the  kingdom 
of  our  I^rd,  and  of  His  Christ ;  and  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever. 
Hallelujah  !  salvation,  and  glory,  and  power  belong  to  our  God." 

What  can  and  ought  to  be  done  in  Evangelisino  the  Jews. 

Bev.  John  Wilkinson  (Mildmay  Mission  to  the  Jews) :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  Christian  friends, — My  purpose  is  not  so  much  to  plead  for 
any  Society  or  Mission  as  to  seek  by  Divine  guidance  to  know  the 
mind  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  on  this  subject,  and 
to  direct  the  thought,  prayer,  and  effort  of  the  Church  of  ThtnUa 
Christ  to  the  line  of  the  Divine  plan ;  since  the  power  w^rt^fiMi. 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church — and  that  is  amazing  power — 
is  available  only  on  the  line  of  plan,  as  the  fullest  blessing  lies  along 
the  line  of  obedience  to  Him  we  call  Ix)rd.  Is  it  true,  or  is  it  not, 
that  God's  power  lies  along  the  line  of  plan,  and  that  God's  blessing 
is  the  result  of  obedience?  If  true,  let  us  ascertain  the  plan,  work 
along  it,  and  wield  the  power ;  and  let  us  search  out  the  commands 
of  our  Lord,  yield  obedience,  and  get  the  blessing.  God's  promise 
to  Abraham  was,  ''I  will  bless  thee,"  *'  I  will  bless  themxiMpnaiMto 
that  bless  thee,"  "  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing,"  and  "  in  aitAmi. 
thee  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 
And  our  Lord  said,  ^'  Salvation  is  of  the  Jews."  God  says  by  Isaiah, 
"This  people  have  I  formed  for  Myself;  they  shall  show  forth  My 
praise."  But  since  the  nation  of  Israel,  as  such,  is  not  to  be  con- 
verted until  after  the  restoration  and  the  return  of  the  Lord,  it  may  be 
asked,  "  What  is  the  relation  of  the  Jew  to  the  present  dispensation, 
and  what  the  duty  of  the  Christian  Church  towaids  him  now  ?  What 
can  and  ought  to  be  done  ?  That  can  be  done  that  God  has  said  is 
to  be  done  ;  and  that  ought  to  be  done  that  Christ  has  commanded. 
"  Preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  surely  includes  the  Jew ! 
Obedience  to  this  command  only  in  the  interest  of  the  Mohammedan 
and  the  heathen  is  not  obedience  at  all. 

"  Yes,"  say  some  ;  *^  but  the  Jews  are  so  blind  and  stubborn,  and  there 
is  so  little  to  cncourago  in  the  Jewish  field ;  we  have  more  hope 
of  success  among  the  Gentiles."    What  dees  God  say  ?    He  says  oJ[3e^^ 
distinctly,  without  qiinlitication,  "  Therc  is  no  difference  between 
the  Jew  and  tlic  Greek,  for  the  same  Lord  over  nil  is  rich  unto  all  that 
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call  upon  Him ;  forwhofloererdidletlliipon  thenMneof  tliaLoiddi^ 
saved."  God  says,  <*  No  difTerenoe.*  Lot  the  baa  of  the  Ohnrdi  be  ve* 
moved  from  the  Jew,  and  when  she  makes  no  diflforenoe  die  will  eooa  see 
that  with  God  there  is  none.  If  we  make  a  diffiBraiee  in  favour  of  the 
Gentile  to  the  neglect  of  the  Jew,  we  most  aoeept  the  leyonribilitjr  of  the 
results  of  the  difference  we  oarselTes  make.  God  says  there  is  no  diflbnaee 
with  Him.  At  the  peril  of  inonrring  oar  Lord's  diimleasare  we  must  make 
none.  We  now  go  a  step  farther,  and  oige  ''To  the  Jew  fint^"  as 
still  in  force  as  a  matter  of  order,  thoagh  not  of  peeminepcsu  Le 
as  see  if  we  cannot  get  into  dear  light  by  starting  at  the  b^;imiing;  Oar 
blessed  Lord,  during  Hui  ministiy,  called  twelve  Jews  to  be  near  Him  and 
to  receive  instructions  from  Hun.     H^  said  to  them,  listen  to  your 

Tt  tht  Jtw  Master ;  don't  go  to  the  Gentiles;  dont  go  to  the  Ssmaritaas} 
«nt>  but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  hoime  of  IsrseL  Doyoo 
hearf  Yes^  Lo^  After  the  death  and  resuxrection  of  oar  Lord  other 
instructions  are  given,  just  before  the  Ascensum.  He  not  only  said,  ''Go^  i 
.  •  .  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations;"  ''Go  ye  into  iJI  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  ereation ; "  "Ihat  repentance  ^ 
and  remissions  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  His  name  anto  all  the  nation^  ^ 
beginning  from  Jerusalem;**  but  He  promised  them  the  needed  power^ 
told  them  to  wait  till  they  got  it^  and  then  gave  farther  details  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  to  cany  out  His  instructions.  ^  Behdd,  1 
send  forth  the  promise  of  My  Father  upon  you ;  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city, 
until  ve  be  clothed  with  power  from  on  high."  "  Ye  shall  receive  power, 
when  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you;  and  ye  shall  be  My  witnessei^ 
both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judm,  and  in  Samaria,  and  anto  the  utter* 
most  parts  of  the  earth."  These  were  the  last  instructions  of  our  risen 
Lord, and  should  be  carefully  noted,  for,  "when  He  had  said  thesethings^ 
as  they  were  looking,  He  was  taken  ap^  and  a  doud  received  Him  oat  of 
their  sight."  They  waited  for  the  promised  power  in  simple  obedienes^ 
and  they  got  it,  and  then  began  at  Pentecost  to  carry  out  the  Lord's 
instructions  by  beginning  at  Jerusalem.  The  disciples  were  on  the  line  of 
plan,  and  thus  on  the  line  of  power.  They  were  on  the  line  of  obedience^ 
and  thus  on  the  line  of  blessinff.  One  sermon,  preached  in  Jerusalem  by  a 
Jew,  whose  lips  a  few  days  before  had  been  stained  with  oaths  and  curses 
in  the  denial  of  his  Lord,  now  brings  three  thousand  Jews  and  Jewesses  to  ^ ' 
Jesus  for  salvation.    A  little  further  on  the  number  of  the  men  is  stated  as  -' 

about  five  thousand,  and  as  in  all  genuine  revivals  there  are  as  many 
women  impressed  as  men,  we  may  fairly  infer  ten  thousand  Jews  and 
Jewesses.  A  little  further  on  we  have  the  statement,  "  multitudes,  both 
of  men  and  women,"  plainly  showing  that  the  five  thousand  men  meant 
only  males.  'i 

Although,  by  a  bitter  persecution,  all  iki(^  believers  were  scattered      *'   . 
abroad  except  the  Apostles,  and  they  that  were  so  scattered  went  evny- 
where  preaching  the  Word,  still  they  preached  the  Gospel  to  none  but  the 
Jews  (mly,  and  still  lingered  within  the  boundaries  of  Palestine.    Now 

smTims-    ^®  g^  ^  i^^v  depaiiure.    God  converts  the  ringleader  of  the 
vwiioB  a Btw  persecutors,  Saul  of  Tarsus,  of  whom  He  says,  "He is  a  chosen 

'•'•"^'^  vessel  unto  Me,  to  bear  My  name  before  the  Gentiles  and  kings, 
and  the  children  of  Israel,"  for  those  believers  who  were  scattered  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Palestine  preached  "the  Word  to  none,  save  only  to  Uie 
Jews";  thinking,  probably,  that  as  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  of  the  Jew^ 
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the  U668in««  of  the  Gospel  were  intended  only  for  Jews.  Now  we  have 
Saul  and  Barnabas,  separated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  sent  forth  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  the  work  to  which  He  had  called  them.  They  go  down  to 
Seleucia,  sail  for  Cyprus,  and  at  Salamis  "they  proclaimed  the  word  of 
God  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews."  Indeed  Paul  never  entered  town  or 
city  during  his  laborious  life  but  he  sought  out  the  synagogue,  and 
preached  the  Gospel ''  first  to  the  Jew."  Was  this  course  pursued  simply 
as  a  patriot,  or  was  ho  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost  f  We  af&rm  the  latter, 
because  he  was  separated  and  sent  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Many  have  said, 
**  Yes,  this  was  the  order  in  the  beginning  of  Paul's  ministry,  but  it  was 
afterwards  changed  because  the  Jews  refused  the  Gospel,  contradicting 
and  blaspheming."  They  refer  to  what  took  place  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
as  recorded  in  Acts  ziii.,  when  the  Apostles  said,  **  Lo,  we  torn  to  the 
Gentiles."  But  the  Apostles  turned  only  from  those  bla4>hem- 
ing  Jews  to  the  waiting  Gentiles.  They  did  not  turn  from  all 
the  Jews  then  living,  much  less  from  millions  unborn,  for  on 
leaving  Antioch  for  Iconium  we  find  them  observing  the  same  order. 
Acts  xiv.  1  says,  ''And  it  came  to  pass  in  Iconium,  that  they  entered 
together  into  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  and  so  spake,  that  a  great  multi« 
tade  both  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Greeks  believed."  lliis  Divine  order  was 
always  observed  by  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  simply  because  it  waa 
obedience  to  a  Divine  command.  He  who  wrote,  by  Divine  inspiration, 
^to  the  Jew  first"  three  times  over  in  the  two  first  chapters  to  the 
Romans,  observed  strict  obedience  to  the  Divine  command  during  his 
whole  life.  His  obedience  would  not  have  been  complete  if  he  had 
neglected  the  Gentile.    The  command  was,  **  And  also  to  the  Gentile." 

The  Church  of  Christ  has  changed  this  order.  And  why  t  We  suggest 
that  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  Titus  in  the  year  aj).  70,  when  the 
temple,  sacrifices,  and  priesthood  were  all  swept  away,  and  pmi>« 
the  Jews  scattered,  the  Christians  began  to  regard  the  Jews  n 
as  done  with,  rejected  of  God  spiritually  as  well  as  nationally, 
and  that  they  might  first  neglect  them  and  then  persecute  them. 

Obedience  to  the  Divine  order  was  followed  by  marvellous  blessing  to 
Jews  and  Gentiles ;  a  reversal  of  the  order  in  disobedience  to  God  has  been 
followed  by  the  dark  ages  and  very  limited  blessing. 

Is  it  too  late  to  induce  our  Missionary  Societies  to  examine  this  questiony 
and  so  to  modify  their  plans,  as  that  in  all  lands  where  Jews  are  located 
they  will  obey  this  Divine  precept  and  follow  the  Apostolic  precedent^  **  to 
the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile  ? " 

Suppose  for  a  moment  they  are  willing  to  do  this,  the  following  facta 
are  most  encouraging.    The  Jews  are  in  aJl  lands ;  they  have  aooees  to  all 
people;  they  are  familiar  with  the  manners,  customs,  and 
languages    of    all    nations;   and  have  physical  constitutions ^JSHS^pl^ 
acclimatised  to  all  countries.     They  believe  three-fourths  of 
our  Bible,  on  which  rests  the  remaining  one-fourth.     They  believe  in  the 
one  true  God.    They  are  waiting  for  a  Messiah,  and  we  can  show  them 
that  the  Messiah  of  prophecy  is  the  Jesus  of  history.     Surely  in  the 
interests  of  millions  of  unevangelised  Gentiles,  the  Church  of  Christ  in  her 
Foreign  Missionaiy  enterprise  might  give  the  Jew  that  place  in  her  prayers 
and  efibrt  which  God  has  given  him  in  His  revealed  purpose.     We  aro 
left  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  overcome  Jewish 
prejudice  and  to  save  Jewish  souls.     Some  of  the  finest  samples  of  grace 
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hate  been  won  from  the  Jewidi  imb  both  nnder  the  OU  Oofentnl  ani 

the  New. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  hj  a  word  on  the  importaneB  of  dnttflmtiiup 
widely  and  freely  the  New  Testament  Seripturea  amongst  the  Jews  aS 

over  the  worldt    Some  8ay«  '*  Yea;  diatribote hy  aales^  but  sol 

Ttm  iirtxiVvUMby  gifts,  for  people  ralne  what  they  pay  for,  hot  do  not  valoe 

*^  '^tT^  ^^^^  whidi  costs  nothing."    Never  waa  there  a  greater  faDaey. 

People  do  not  value  wlut  thqr  pay  fcnr  becauae  they  pay  foe 
ir.  but  they  pay  for  what  thqr  value.  Suppose  a  peram  gtvea  twenty 
>\\V  ings  for  an  article  worth  no  more  than  half-a-erown.  Boea  he  vahie 
;:  At  twenty  shillings  because  he  paid  that  amount  for  it  t 

Qod  has  in  a  marvelloua  way  enabled  me  to  purehaae  one  hundred 
!Lout>and  Hebrew  New  Teatamenta^  to  be  given  to  the  Jewish  peopb 

thnmghont  the  world.    We  have  already  sent  our  MiasiottaneB 
TiitMiwti    ^^  distribute  them  in  Fomerania,  Austria,  Hungary,  Bohemiai 

Galicia,  Ronmania,  North  Africa,  and  Ritaeia.      The  Jews 
have  been  wonderfully  impressed  by  the  generosity  of  English  CSiristiaaa. 
We  have  also  given  some  thousanda  to  the  liissionariea  of  various  Societiea     y 
and  to  individual  Christians  interested  in  the  Jews,  who  have  distributed      \ 

them  discriminatdy  in  all  parte  of  the  world.    Two  thoussAd        \ 
^t^aH    ^^^  hundred  and  thirty-aeven  were  sent  by  post  to  aa  many 

Jewish  Babbia.    Ycduntaiy  help  ia   being  given  by  about    r 
three  hundred  Lutheran  pastors  in  Bussia,  who  have  been  led  by  the 
influence  of  a  stirring  circular  from  Baator  Ourland  of  Mitau,  voluntarily 
to  aid  in  the  distribution  of  the  Hebrew  New  Testament  amongst  the  Jewa         . 
in  their  own  neighbourhoods.    There  are  neariy  four  million  Jewa  in  the     ^  \ 
Kussian  Empire.    Wilna  is  a  aort  of  Bussian  Jerusalem.    Tlme^  Jewidi 
cabmen,  porters,  and  common  tradesmen  read  Hebrew  well,  and  Uiere^  by 
the  permission  of  the  Russian  authorities  and  under  the  signature  and  aeal 
of  the  local  governor  we  have  permiasion  for  three  years  to  cany  on  the 
work  of  distributing  the  Holy  Scriptures.  ^    li 

How  is  it  proposed  practically  to  carry  out  this  Scriptural  plan, 
''To  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile^?    We  answer,  Let  the       '  1 
j^^^^^  earnest  Christian,  willing  to  be  guided  by  the  Word  of 
tht  smm    God,  and  obedient  to  Him  we  call  Lord,  settle  the  quea- 
''^^      tion  at  once, — Is  this  order  in  force  still,  or  is  it  not  ?    If 
not,  let  the  candid  mind  be  satisfied  by  the  Word  of  God  alone.    If 
it  is  (and  we  believe  it  is),  let  us  act  accordingly.    As  the  Jews  are 
put  first  in  chastisement  for  disobedience  in  Romans  ii.,  and  no  one 
disputes  their  title  or  desert,  why  should  they  not  be  first  in  blessing, 
according  to  the  same  chapter  ?    Let  the  Jew  then  be  first  in  our     ^    | 
prayers,  first  in  our  contributions,  and  first  in  our  efforts  to  evangelise.     ^    f 
In  our  evangelistic  efforts,  let  us  go  first  to  the  Jews,  wherever  the        ''4\  ^ 
Jews  are  found.    We  can  gain  access  to  the  Jews  with  the  Gospel  in  \  '  I 

some  parts  where-  it  is  most  diflBcult,  if  not  almost  impossible,  to  get      '     t   •' 
at  the  Gentiles,  as  amongst  Mohammedans  and  amongst  Greeks  and  ]j 

Boman  Catholics.    London  is  a  wonderful  field  for  Jewish  amissions. 
Jews  flock  here  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  numbers  pass  through  to 
other  countries,  and  many  stay  with  us.    Including  my  three  yeara^      ' 
course  of  study — 1851  to  1854 — preparatory  to  Mission  work  among 
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the  Jews,  I  have  bad  thirty-seven  years  of  blessed  toil  for  Christ  on 
IsFaeFs  behalf.  The  work  is  increasingly  interesting.  The  Church 
of  Christ  seems  to  have  no  idea  of  the  loss  she  sustains  Lmaoaasa 
from  lack  of  interest  in  Israel.  It  is  not  at  all  impro-  iUMio«-M*. 
bable  that  the  secondary  cause  for  closing  this  dispensation  in 
corruption  and  judgment,  on  the  completion  of  the  Church,  and  the 
return  of  the  Lord,  will  be  the  culpable  neglect  of  the  Jew  by  the 
Church  of  Christ.  '^  To  the  Jew  first/'  as  an  individual,  all  through 
this  dispensation,  seems  to  us  the  mind  of  God ;  ''  and  also  to  the 
Gentile  "  to  complete  the  Church ;  then  the  Jewish  nation  blessed 
when  the  fiedcemer  comes  to  Zion  to  turn  away  ungodliness  from 
Jacob ;  then  it  will  be  also  to  the  Gentiles  as  nations,  for  in  Abraham 
and  in  his  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  Let  us, 
then,  be  obedient  to  our  Lord,  and  go  **  first  to  the  Jew,"  and  we 
shall  find  the  line  of  plan,  the  line  of  power,  and  the  line  of  obedience, 
the  line  of  blessing.    '^  Whatsoever  He  saith  unto  you,  do  it." 

Bev.  Theodore  Keyer  (English  Presbyterian  Mission  to  the  Jews) : 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  Christian  friends, — ^We  have  heard  what  has  been 
done  and  what  is  doing  in  Jewish  Missions.  There  is  at  present  scarcely 
an  Evangelical  Church  that  does  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  interest 
herself  in  Jewish  Missions,  and  exert  herself  on  behalf  Anohar«hti 
of  Iprael'd  conversion.     The  zeal  may  not  be  all  that  hav«  WMiMs 
we  desire,  the  exertions  may  in  many  cases  be  very  in-      ••'•^^ 
significant,  the  great  bulk  of  people  connected  with  these  Churches 
may  be  very  indifferent  in  this  cause,  and  only  a  few  of  the  more 
spiritual  members  may  be  moving  in  this  direction ;  nevertheless  the 
fact  remains  that  after  the  extinction  of  the  CoUenberg  Institution 
in  1791  up  to  the  establishment  of  the  London  Society  for  Promoting 
Christianity  amongst  the  Jews  in  1809,  the  claims  of  the  Jews  were 
not  realised,  but  altogether  disregarded  by  the  Churches,  and  no 
agency  existed  for  bringing  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews.    Now  the  claims 
of  the  Jews  are  universally  admitted,  and  exertions  more  or  less 
vigorous  are  put  forth  in  their  behalf.    May  and  must  we  not 
recognise  in  this  fact  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  who,  when  the     ^^ 
fulness  of  time  has  come  for  bestowing  new  blessings  and  pnputA  «» 
mercies  on  the  Church,  first  excites  an  eager  desire  after    ^^•••*^* 
them,  that  drives  to  earnest,  believing  prayer ;  that  again  stirs  up  to 
zeal  and  energetic  action,  and  then  the  blessing  comes  down.    So  it 
was  at  the  time  when  the  Son  of  God  came  down  on  this  our  earth  ; 
so  it  was  at  the  time  before  the  Reformation,  when  the  cry  for  a 
reform  in  head  and  members  was  heard  from  one  end  of  Christendom 
to  the  other.     Are  we  wrong  in  thus  interpreting  this  phenomenon 
in  reference  to  Jewish  Missions,  and  in  drawing  from  it  the  inference 
that  the  day  of  Israers  redemption  is  drawing  nigh  ? 

Far  be  it  for  me  to  assert  or  insinuate  that  what  hitherto  has  been 
done  on  behalf  of  Israel  has  remained  without  results.  That  assertion  is 
often  heard,  but  none  could  be  more  groundless  and  unsupported.     De  le 
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Boy,  fonnerlj  a  Jewish  Minkmaiy,  now  poator  at  ElbttfBUb^  latolj  oJ- 
cuUted  from  official  statementi  that  nnee  the  biynning  of  thk  eentaqr 
more  than  100,000  Jews  were  hj  baptism  reoetml  into  the  Gboidi  cf 
Christ.  These,  with  their  deicendant^  would  now  be  more  than  S6O9OOO 
— a  greater  number  in  proportion  than  have  been  added  to  the  ObnuA 
from  among  the  heathen  daring  that  perkid.  If  we  are  in  any  dqpee 
heavenl j-minded  we  cannot  but  rejoice  over  so  many  souls  from  anonc 
God's  ancient  people  that  have  renonded,  and  to  whom  the  ones  deipissd 
Nasarene  has  become  precious.  m4  are  thankful  for  the  Uessing  gnuited 
to  our  feeble  effints  to  lead  Israel  fasok  to  its  rejected  Meeshh,  bat  oar 
desires  are  larger,  our  aims  hig^Mr,  our  eocpeetations  bolder. 

What  we  desire  and  wish,  what  we  aim  at^  pray,  woik,  and  laboor  Cor 
is  and  must  be  that  all  Isniel  be  saved.    AU  Imrnd:  bat  the  onehondred 
thoosand  of  Jews  oonvwted  daring  this  esntory,  wbers  are  thij  t    Hi^ 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  existing  Ghristian  Ohuxdies.     Agianst  sooa 
an  absorption  the  Jewish  mind  instinctively  protests  and  rebds,    and  I        ^ 
must  add,  rightly  protests  and  rebels,    TiJdng  oar  stand  apon  the  Word  of        f 
QoAf — and  is  there  any  other  foundation  for  Misrionary  woric  at  all  t-— pa      <' 
iay  it  is  the  national  conversion  of  Israel  whidi  we  must  aim  at,  laboor 
for,  and  may  surely  expect ;  and  as  a  natural  sequel  to  it  also  the  nation         j 

^^  ^ restored.    I  know  the  arguments  brouj^t  forward  against  this  . 

^■iMpiTiV*  ^^V^ctation,  but  tlMy  are  rather  speoioos  than  weigfa^.    TImj  / 

rest  either  on  prejudiced  and  fslse  interpretation  of  Soriptoie^  1 

or  on  unbelief,  which,  in  the  si(^t  of  the  great  difficulties  which  of^poee  ( 

themsdvee,  considers  the  whole  matter  as  impossible.    These  difBcultus  I  . ) 

see  ss  clearly  ss  any  one.  But  what  about  that  t  Is  anjrthing  too  hard  ^  ) 
fortheLordt  Is  the  Lord's  hand  diortened  that  it  cannot  save t  Hath 
He  said,  and  shall  He  not  do  itt  Or  hath  He  spoken,  and  shall  He  not 
make  it  ^ood  t  That  the  prophets  announce  the  apostacy,  fall,  and  scatter- 
ing  of  hteral  Israel  is  generally  admitted.  I  suppose  because  it  is 
impcedble  to  explain  it  away.  That  they  predict  also  a  conversion  and 
restoration  of  Israel,  and  the  blessings  whidi  Israel  shall  enjoy,  and  the 
mat  part  which  it  is  to  perform  in  Sie  establishment  of  the  langdom  of  j 

God  on  earth, — that  likewise  is  admitted ;  but  in  this  case  Israel  is  not  ; 

God's  ancient  people,  but  the  Oiurch.    Now  is  it  compatible  with  the  ' 

principles  of  sound — ^tliat  is,  rational — exegesis  to  daim  for  the  same  word  ^ 

m  the  same  context  two  distinct  significations. 

When  is  this  national  conversion  to  take  place  t  and  how  is  it  to  be 
brought  about!  you  ask.    I  have  no  answer  but  that  given  by  the  Lord 

Himself  to  a  similar  question  put  to  Him  by  His  Apostles :  ''It         ,' 
is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons  whidi  the  Father 
has  put  in  His  own  power ;  but  ye  shall  receive  power,  after  ) 

that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you;  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  Me^         .1 
both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judn,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  utter* 
most  part  of  the  earth." 

In  Central,  Northern,  Western,  and  Sout^iem  Europe,  and  in  America, 

it  is  indeed  difficult  to  say  what  Judaism  really  is ;  the  Jews  are  rapidly 

SawftWM  I^P^g  ii^to  infidelity  more  or  less  thinly  \*eiled.     An  un* 

ibiteia      willingness  to  give  up  tho  Jewish  name,  a  feeling  that  they 

'"*'*'      are  and  must  remain  a  distinct  race,  and  that  as  such  they 

still  have  a  high  Mission  in  the  world,  is  the  only  thing  which  unites 

them;  but  akxig  wiUi  this  there  are  aching  hearts  and  tlie  feeling  of  a 
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vmd  which  nothing  human  can  satisfy ;  and  more  and  moro  distinctly  we 
-  hear  the  cry,  "  What  is  truth  ?     Who  will  sliow  us  any  good  1 "     Henoe 

there  is  moro  readiness  to  listen,  more  of  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  moro 
*        frequent  conversions  from  among  the  hotter  classes ;  and  hence  in  refer- 
ence to  this  class  of  Jews  the  time  seems  to  have  come  when  we  ought  to 
be  bolder  in  our  efforts  to  bring  them  to  Christ. 
f  In  the  East,  too  (and  it  is  in  the  East  that  the  greater  number  of 

Jews  are  to  be  found  ;  Russia  and  Galicia  alone  contain  more  than  throe 
millions),  Rabbinism  is  losing  its  power  and  vitality.  Wher- 
ever there  is  a  contact  with  the  outer  world,  with  Western  ^^^* 
civilisation,  old  orthodox  Habbinism  will  begin  to  wither  and 
decay,  and  its  death  is  merely  a  question  of  time ;  and  it  is  thus  that  the 
AUianee  UnivtrsdU  Israelite  of  Paris,  and  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association  of 
London — Societies  expressly  got  up  for  counteracting  Missionary  operations 
^  —are  virtually,  by  their  schools,  preparing  the  way  for  the  preaching  of 
the  €k)spel.  In  the  meanwhile  we  know  that  in  Russia,  QaUda,  and  other 
countries,  there  are  everywhere  circles  of  people  who,  although  outwardlv 
still  conforming  to  Rabbinical  Judaism,  still  inwardly  are  dissatisfied. 
Rabbinism  does  not  satisfy  the  craving  of  their  hearts,  and  they,  for  them- 
selves, search  the  Scripture  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  get  an 
answer  to  the  question.  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  t  Even  in  Palestine 
^  •  and  Syria  the  colporteur  meets  with  a  ready  sale  of  Scriptural  and  Chris- 
tian literature ;  the  agents  which  Brother  Wilkinson  sent  to  Russia,  etc., 
bear  witness  to  the  spiritual  hunger  and  thirst  existing,  and  to  the 
eagerness  and  joy  with  which  the  New  Testament  is  received.  Rabbi 
V  lichtenstein  of  Tapio-Szele,  in  Hungary,  is  a  fair  example  or  type  of  such 
serious  inquirers;  Joseph  Rabinowitz  of  the  converts  whidi  we  may 
expect  from  among  the  latter,— converts  who,  whilst  fully  acknowledging 
Christ  Jesus  the  God-man  as  their  Messiah,  as  </m  Prophet,  Priest,  and 
King,  lay  emphasis  on  His  title,  ''  King  of  the  Jews,"  and  wish  to  main- 
tain their  Jewish  nationality. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  quoting  any  passages  of  Scriptare  which 

give  us  some  intimation  of  the  times  and  seasons,  because  that  would 

bring  in  controverted  matter.    The  Lord  has  spoken  to  us  in  His 

^       Word ;  He  is  speaking  to  us  no  less  in  His  providence ;  and  all  signs 

/  of  the  times  show  that  there  is  a  shaking  of  the  dead  and  dry  bones. 
Let  us  go  on  prophesying  upon  them,  and  pray  that  the  Spirit  may 
come  and  breathe  upon  these  slain.  And  He  will  come,  ctntoitWar 
and  will  breathe  upon  them,  and  they  shall  live,  for  the  i^hof. 
Lord  has  promised  it.  Let  that  which  has  been  done,  and  is  doing, 
and  which  the  Ix)rd  has  promised  to  do  to  and  for  Israel  stir  up, 
renew,  and  increase  our  zeal  for  Jewish  Missions ;  let  us  reorganise, 
better  distribute,  and  greatly  increase  our  agencies  ;  let  us  improve 
our  methods,  and  seek  more  than  hitherto  to  influence  the  nation  as 
distinguished  from  individuals ;  and  truly  miraculous  results  will  be 

)  witnessed,  even  the  conversion  and  restoration  of  Israel  as  a  nation. 

To  bring  them  about  Divine  agency  is  required,  and  that  is  promised. 
Our  duty  is  simply  more  incessantly  and  fervently  to  pray,  and  more 
vigorously  and  earnestly  to  prophesy,  upon  the  dead  bones  of  the 
house  of  Israel.    May  He  give  us  grace  to  do  so ! 


;5;d  uissioKs  to  tub  jkws. 


DiscussiQir. 

Dr.  David  Touiig  (Rome) :   Altbough  I  had  not  the  baat  intootioii  cf 
speaking,  I  most  have  the  joy  of  ezprearing  in  this  meeting  irimt  Om 
Lend  hi^  done  for  ns  in  the  iitUe  work  in  the  Ghetto.    One  of  the  mosfc 
touching  things  in  Rome  is  this^  that  while  so  many  of  all  nationalltis% 
and  especially  Englishmen,  have  been  seduoed  by  the  JewtM  of  the 
Book  <^  Revelation,  I  do  not  know  a  singlo  Jewish  brother  or  aster  who 
has  ent^ned  the  Ghurdi  of  Rome.    They  are  a  separate  peopit, 
w«k  MMif  the  finger  of  God  is  upon  them,  and  they  have  been  kept  from 
^toi!'*  that  seduction  which  at  this  moment  is  doing  ao  modi  to 
hinder  the  work  of  the  Church  of  Christ.    In  tne  Ghetto  we 
have*  made  known  to  them  that  we  seek  two  thinjp^s— to  win  them  to 
Christ,  and  to  help  them  in  eveiy  possible  way  tn  times  of  dtifiesfc 
Having  made  known  those  two  £msU  m  the  past  four  veais^  on  no  oeea^ 
sion  have  we  been  asked  for  anything.    Frequently  when  my  two  lad^  .* 

workers  have  been  going  around  Uie  Ghetto,  and  have  been  in  some  of  tfao         ( 
more  lonelyparts  of  it,  where  many  would  be  afraid  to  go^  I  have  known  / 

several  of  the  Jewish  people  form  themselves  into  a  kind  ot  body-goard,  to       -^ 
see  that  no  harm  came  to  them  whilst  they  were  pmseenting  their  wotk.         \ 
I  do  not  know  any  other  people  that  would  have  shown  a  divahy  mora  ' 

tfndw  #iv^  genuine  than  this* 


-•   «' 


1 


Rev.  V.  Snmmerbell,  D.D.  f  American  Christian  Convention) :  I  shall 
not  presume  to  speak  more  than  a  few  words.  God  knows  I  kve  the 
children  of  Abraluon.  I  have  now  preached  for  fifty  years,  and  all  throng 
my  ministry  t  have  had  friendship  shown  me  by  Jews,  and  I  believe  tlmt 
some  have  died  in  the  faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus  CSirist  just  because  thegr 
were  brought  to  think  seriously  about  Chtistianitv  by  my  loving  them  and 
they  loving  me.    All  our  Scriptures  were  Jewiim  Scriptures;  our  Lordls 

Pta jer  was  said  to  the  Jews  first ;  our  dear  Saviour  was  bom 
itS^iw^  of  the  Jews,  as  far  as  the  flesh  is  ooncemed;  our  religion        ^i 

comes  from  the  Jews;  the  first  Churches  were  composed  of 
Jews ;  the  first  fourteen  Bishops  of  Jerusalem  were  all  Jews.     We  trace         ^' 
our  religion,  not  back  to  Rome,  but  above  Rome,  up  to  Jerusalem.    Hie 
first  lustory  of  the  Church  is  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  it  is  a  histoiy       '^x    1  ) 
of  Jewish  preachers,  Jewish  churches  and  Jewish  councils.  \^ 

Oh,  let  us  pray  for  the  Jews  !  If  Jesus  could  weep  over  them,  if  He 
oould  speak  so  lovingly  to  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  as  He  was  going  to 
His  Cross,  why  should  we  not  work  in  that  spirit  t  The  Jews  have  suffered 
more  persecution  from  the  Christians  than  the  Christians  have  suffered 
from  all  the  pagan  nations  together.  The  reason  why  the  Christiana 
tamed  so  violently  against  the  Jews  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
was  that  the  Jews  were  disgraced  and  destroyed,  a  great  portion  of  them 
murdered,  five  hundred  of  tli^  hanging  on  crosses  at  once  before  Jerusalem, 
and  many  thousands  made  galley  daves.  It  was  a  disgrace  to  be  called  a 
Jew.  The  Gentile  Oiristians  ignored  them.  They  made  a  fatal  mistake. 
God  bless  you !    Ftay  for  the  children  of  Abraham  I 

Kr.  William  E.  Blaekstone  (Hon.  Secretary,  Hebrew  Christian  Mission, 
Chicago):  Mr.  Chairman,  brothers,  and  sistc», — Representing  perhaps 
the  youngest  Hebrew  Christian  Mission  there  is  in  the  fraternity  now,  I 
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bring  you  groeting.     We  liave  rented  a  room  in  Chicago,  and  begun  in  a 
small  way,  going  out  among  the  people  and  beginning  to  work,  yet  in 
such  a  ivay  as  to  bo  pi*onounoed  against  by  the  Rabbis.     Since 
I  came  away  our  first  convert  has  been  baptised,  and  God  *^jj[j]jj^ 
has  thus  gi'aciously  answciXKl  our  prayers  in  giving  us  one 
of  the  sons  of  Israel  as  a  star  for  the  Saviour's  diadem.     One  of  the 
last  things  I  had  to  do  was  to  help  to  get  seven  hundred  Hebrew  Testa- 
ments, which  we  are  going  to  scatter  among  the  people  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.     Wo  are  loading  up  with  books  and  pamphlets  and  periodicals 
for  distribution.     We   want  to  give  a  Testament  to  every  Israelite  in 
Chicago,  in  order  that  we  may  do  it  before  the  Lord  shall  come,  and  wo 
hope  and  trust  there  will  be  much  precious  and  glorious  fruit.     Our 
work  is  being  sustained,  and  God  is  making  it  a  blessing  to  the  Gentiles 
and  also  to  Israel.     Pray  for  our  little  Mission,  for  God  is  going  to  use 
us  yet. 

Bey.  Abraham  Herschell :  The  only  reason  why  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
IB  this, — I  am  not  a  Missionary,  nor  connected  with  any  Missionary  Society, 
and  my  word  may  be  of  some  weight.  You  must  remember 
that  this  is  a  dispensation  of  an  election  from  among  all  ^^^SSSm^ 
nations.  I  read  in  that  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Johnston's  that  whilst 
there  are  so  many  millions  converted  during  this  century — numbering  only 
three  millions — that  there  are  two  millions  of  heathen  and  Mohammedans 
added  each  year  to  the  population  that  need  conversion, — as  if  it  were  a 
very  new  revelation.  It  was  not  new  to  me  for  this  had  always  been 
my  opinion.  I  hear  people  talking  of  Mission  vrotk  as  if  it  would  be 
converting  all  the  nations,  as  if  the  nations  were  standing  still,  and  did 
not  propagate  and  progress  in  population.  I  should  have  been  very  much 
discouraged  if  I  did  not  believe  that  God  does  not  intend  in  this  dispensa- 
tion to  convert  nations  as  nations,  but  that  He  intends  that  the  (Gospel 
should  be  preached  as  a  witness,  and  a  people  gathered  out  for  His  praise 
and  glory  from  all  the  comers  of  the  earth.  I  have  never  been  discouraged 
because  I  take  the  scriptural  view  of  the  stato  of  things.  This  is  the  dis- 
pensation also  for  the  gathering  out  of  God's  people  for  God's  praise  from 
the  people  of  Israel.  Nothing  more.  National  conversion  will  take  place 
by-and-by  when  the  Lord  Himself  shall  appear.  Now  you  cannot  realise 
the  fact  that  in  reality  the  gathering  out  of  the  remnant  according  to 
the  election  of  grace  is  quite  as  great  among  the  Jews  as  it  is  among 
Gentiles.  I  have  never  been  disappointed,  therefore,  because  I  have  not 
looked  for  an3rthing  else.  And  in  reality  when  one  confdder^  what  small 
efforts  have  been  made,  one  is  perfectly  astonished  how  in  every  part  of 
the  world  God  has  His  elect  among  Israel.  I  remember  asking  Dr.  Moffat 
when  he  came  bark  from  Africa  and  was  a  member  of  my 
congregation,  "  Did  you  come  across  any  Jews  in  Africa  t "  jjJ5[  ^ 
*'  Well,''  he  said, ''  I  came  across  three  Jewish  converts  from 
St.  Helena."  Just  think,  fi-om  St.  Helena !  One,  Saul  Solomon,  he 
said,  became  a  very  eminent  man,  in  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the 
Cape;  two  others  became  ministers,  and  had  large  congregations.  And 
Mrs.  Moffat  said,  "  1  want  you  to  give  me  some  books  suitable  for  Jews.  I 
want  them  to  send  out  to  Africa.  At  tho  station  in  Bechuana  where  we 
were  there  were  two  Jewish  families,  the  only  intelligent  people  with  whom 
we  had  intercourse" — though  they  had  to  travel  nine  weeks  by  waggon 


Dr.  Brown  then  offered  prayer,  which  concluded  the  proceedings. 
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to  reach  their  stationi  jet  then  two  Jewish  familiee  from  the  Bhine'         . 
were  living  there.    If  God  should  tondi  this  natioii  by  the  Spirit  jaa 
will  havo  Illissionaries  without  number  among  the  natAons  among  mom 
they  live.  "  A 

Mr.  Ha]rward:  I  only  wish  to  say  that  I  think  we  do  wrong  in 
asking  Jews  to  join  a  Gentile  Churcm.  I  will  tell  you  why.  MMaxf 
.^  years  ago  when  I  heard  Adolph  Saphir  preadi,  ha  made 

*l£irab*^  a  great  impression  on  mjr  mind,  nying^  '*Don*t  you  imsgina 
that  when  we  accept  the  Messiah  to  be  our  Saviour  wo 
join  you;  we  simply  come  bade  to  tho  faith  of  our  fathets^  and  wo       ^  ^i 
rejoin  the  religion  ^  Abraham,  and  Moses,  and  David.**    And  tho  word  >  ' 

**  Gentile  "is  to  the  Jew  the  most  offsnsiTOtenn  that  you  can  employ.    I         ,' 
was  studying  Hebrew  for  a  short  time  under  a  Jew,  and  my  piofessor  mdd^        j 
*^  We  are  not  so  impolite  as  to  call  you  'GentiJo,*  althouf^  you  call  yoar> 
selves  so."    ''Gentile"  simply  means  heathen;  in  the  New  Testoment         | 
the  word  Gentile  always  means  heathen.    The  German  has  no  audi  word. 
I  once  ssid  to  a  German  friend,  ^Tell  me  in  your  language  that  1  am  a 
Gentile; "  and  he  ssid,  ^  I  cannot^  unless  I  say  you  are  aheatJhon.*    Tho 
Jews  have  utterly  rejected  the  Old  Testament^  and  what  we  havo  to  got  | 

them  to  do  is  to  go  back  to  it^  and  believe  in  it.    Ibey  havo  rejected  tho 
Atonement^  and  thej  have  rejected  the  idea  of  a  Divine  perscm.    Wo  must 
get  the  Jews  to  believe  their  own  Scriptures,  for  there  is  as  much  Ohria- 
tianity  in  the  Old  Testament  as  there  can  possibly  be  in  the  New.    (teoe        '^  *! 
you  get  them  to  believe  that  Christ  is  their  Messiah,  you  get  them  oon-  j 

verted  to  the  New  Testament.    I  hope  the  grand  work  advocated  here  will       '«  v 
go  on  more  and  more. 


} 

§ 
< 


f* 


■i 
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Sev.  Principal  Brown,  D  J).  (Aberdeen) :  I  willnot  say  what  I  intended  !^ 

to,  because  it  is  so  very  late,  but  I  may  remark  that  f rraa  the  time  when  i 

I  first  began  to  study  mf  Bible  experimentally — shall  I  tell  you  how  long 
since  that  is  t  It  is  seventy  years  ago — ^I  felt  that  as  salvation  is  of  tho 
Jews,  and  my  own  Saviour  was  Himself  a  Jew,  and  He  b  God  over  aU 
blessed  for  evermore,  I  felt  drawn  to  the  Jews  by  ties  which  have  become 
stronger  from  that  hour  to  this.  Every  word  that  has  been 
^  uttered  to-night  about  b^inning  with  the  Jews,  beginning  at 
Jerusalem,  to  the  Jew  first,  I  not  only  echo,  but  I  practise  it.    One  word  ^  « 

more.  How  many  of  you  every  Satuixlay  morning,  and  perhaps  on  Friday 
evening,  pray  for  Israel  when  they  come  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day  on  a  day 
when  we  do  not  keep  it,  because  they  know  not  that  the  Lord  has  risen  i 

indeed  t    How  many  of  you  make  a  business  of  it  to  cry  aloud  for  the  ' 

Jews!    I  suppose  in  England  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  makes  any  special  j) 

prayer  for  the  Jews  at  any  special  time,  and  I  think  that  is  a  great  pity. 


\ 
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SPECIAL  MISSIONARY  SUBJECTS. 


Second  Meetiko. 

MEDICAL  MISSIONS. 

(Tuesday  evening,  June  12th,  in  the  Large  Hall.) 

Professor  Kacalister,  F.B.S.,  in  the  Chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Mr.  James  £.  Kathieson. 

Ser.  Professor  Lindsay  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman:  By  the  hurge  meeting  that  has  assembled  here 
this  evening,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  an  interest  is  awakened  in  the 
subject  of  Medical  Missions.  There  can  surely  be  no  striviaf 
qu^tions  of  greater  importance  in  connection  with  the  "Mthoifc 
great  Missionary  enterprise  than  those  which  deal  with  the  methods 
whereby  we  bring  the  truths  of  Christ  before  those  who  are  not  dis- 
posed by  nature  to  listen  to  them.  It  seems  strange,  nay,  almost 
incomprehensible,  that  this  sabject  of  Medical  Missions  did  not 
sooner  attract  the  attention  of  the  Church,  when  we  remember  that 
He  in  whose  cause  we  are  enlisted,  He  whose  name  we  bear,  was 
Himself  the  great  Medical  Missionary.  We  find,  when  the  Evangelist 
Matthew  is  summing  up  the  elements  of  the  work  of  the  Master,  he 
does  so  under  three  heads, — teaching,  preaching,  and  healing.  And 
when,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church,  out  of  His  small  band  ciiii«k. 

of  followers  our  Lord  selected  some  to  go  forth  as  the  first    *"^ 
Missionary  band.  He  sent  forth  His  twelve  Apostles  as  Medical  Mis- 
sionaries :  ''  And  when  He  had  called  unto  Him  the  twelve.  He  gave 
them  commandment  and  power  to  cast  out  evil  spirits,  and  to  heal 
all  manner  of  sickness  and  all  manner  of  disease." 

So  much,  indeed,  is  this  work  of  healing  inwrought  into  the  early 
history  of  the  Church,  that  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  extent  to 
which,  in  the  ages  after  the  Apostles,  it  dropped  out  of  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  Church's  work.    When  the  Church  was  young,  when  it     iapiM* 
was  in  its  early  stage,  it  was  necessary  that  great  gifts,   •'»'"«*^ 
whereby  the  truth  could   be   commended  to  mankind  and  could 
be  brought  before  them,  should  be  supernaturally  communicated. 


^ 
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Hence,  we  find,  that  to  enable  the  first  band  of  Missionaries  to  preadi 
the  Uospel  in  foreign  lands  they  received  the  miracnloos  gift  of 
tongues,  and  also  the  correlative  miracnioas  gift  of  healing.    But 
when  the  Church  grew  large,  and  its  branches  in  different  lands  had 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  they  could  take  upon  themselves  tiie 
self-denying  work  of  learning  these  languages  and  so  fitting  them- 
selves for  the  Alission-field,  it  was  right  tluit  they  should  also  for 
Missionary    purposes    acquire   the  power,   the   knowledge,  which         / 
would  enable  them  to  heal  disease.    We  know,  however,  how  fiv 
short  the  post-Apostolic  Church  fell ;  the  conflicts  that  arose  from       r 
the  farly  days  of  dogmatic  theology  overshadowed  the  primitive         \ 
philanthropy  and  benevolence  which  was  so  largely  the  charoeteristio 
of  the  Church  in  the  earliest  Apostolic  times.  ^ 

The  doctrine  of  Christ  is  no  mere  system  of  metaphysics  on  the  I 

one  hand,  nor  is  it  a  system  of  asceticism  on  the  other.    It  is  a         ( 
OttUiTftMittei'cligioi^  which  cares  ibr  the  body  as  well  as  for  the  sooL  ; 

th«M7.     Our  Lord  has  shown  that  through  Hb  teaching;  and  in       < 
the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Christianity,  that  of  the  Besonrection,  we         \ 
have  put  before  us  in  an  objective  way  that  we  cannot  lose  sight  of^ 
a  view  of  the  importance  with  which  Christianity  regards  the  body 
of  man  as  well  as  his  soul.    So  the  Missionary,  who  sees  bat  tiie  one 
side  of  his  work,  is  only  doing  part  of  his  duty.    The  otber  is  an  < 

equal  part.    Thus  we  can  learn  imn  this  that  Uie  Medical  Missioo 
has  a  twofold  side.    The  Medical  Missionary,  in  the  first  place,  oses        *  j 
his  medical  skill  as  a  means  towards  a  higher  end  of  affecting  the 
souls  ef  men ;  but  there  is  also  the  lesser  side,  that  of  teaching  them  j 

with  regard  to  the  management  and  the  conduct  of  the  body.  ' 

Ur.  Cochrane,  writing  in  1837  with  regard  to  the  Ifission  with  which 
he  was  connected,  that  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  Hudson's 
y  ]^     Bay  Territory,  deplores  the  enormous  mortality  amongst  the 
•f  pkytkd    infants  and  children  of  the  Christian  Indians,  and  he  states 
•mditiMfc    ^]|^(^  lie  liiis  QQ  doubt  whatever  that  that  great  mortality  wss  \ 

rimply  due  to  the  injudicious  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Missionaries  to  v 

force  tLo  childien  into  conditions  unnatural  to  them,  and  unsuitable  to  the  ^ 

climate.  It  surely  would  seem  to  us  self-evident  that  the  conditions  of  life 
must  vary  in  difieient  places  according  to  the  physical  environment  of  the 
place,  and  yet  this  is  often  lost  sight  of  by  the  Missionary.  I  have  been 
assured  by  a  very  experienced  Missionary — one  who  has  spent  much  time 
in  the  islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago^that  he  believes  he  has  j 

seen  many  of  the  converts  die  from  the  injudicious  attempt  on  the  part  of         *  • 
Missionaries  to  force  European  clothing  upon  people  in  a  climate  so  utteriy  ) 

unsuitable  for  it.    It  is  a  pity  in  this  respect  that  our  Missionaries  did  not 
profit  by  the  insti-uctions  that  were  given  five  oentnries  before 
^^iHJ^*^   Gu-ist  by  Sakyamuni  Buddha  to  some  of  his  Missionaries, 
whom  he  instructed  to  fit  themselves  as  far  as  they  could,  for 
the  conditions  of  food  and  clothing  to  the  places  to  which  they  went.    I 
alluded  at  the  cutset  to  the  strange  neglect  of  medical  knowledge  on  the         ^ 
part  of  many  of  the  early  Missionaries.     It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  say 
that  we  find  among  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  of  the  sixteenth 
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and  flerenteonih  centuries,  that  they  used  medicine  largely  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  Mission  work.    And  here  and  there  in  the  voluminous 
and  generally  very  dreary  records  of  the  Jesuit  and  other  ***^ 

Missions  in  India,  and  China,  and  South  America,  we  find  records  of  the 
lires  of  men,  which  when  stripped  of  the  haze  that  superstition  has  so  often 
thrown  around  them  we  see  to  have  been  simple,  earnest,  enthusiastic,  and 
pious  Medical  Missionaries,  who  tried  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  alleviato 
the  human  misery  in  the  places  to  which  they  went ;  and  many  of  these 
Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  have  given  to  us  much  knowledge  which 
in  after  years  has  been  of  such  great  importance  to  us.  We  must 
not  forget  that  it  is  to  them  largely  that  we  owe  the  use  of  cinchona, 
uhich  has  rendered  Mission  work  possible  in  fever-stricken  lands ;  and 
we  owe  to  them,  also,  ipecacuanha,  and  many  other  remedies  which  we 
probably  should  not  have  known  so  soon  had  it  not  been  for  the  labours 
of  these  men. 

Now,  however,  the  feelings  of  Missionaries  with  regard  to  medical 
knowledge  have  completely  changed ;  and,  I  think,  everywhere  the  appre- 
ciation and  importance  of  medical  knowledge  has  grown  among  j^__,. 
Missionaries.  When  tbe  late  Mr.  Keith-Falconer  determined  ^^•'*'*^ 
to  use  his  splendid  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  service  of  his 
Master  he  came  and  consulted  me  as  to  how  best  he  could,  in  a  short 
time,  acquire  a  sufficient  amount  of  medical  knowledge  to  be  of  some  use 
to  him.  So  convinced  was  he  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  have  some  medical  knowledge,  that,  although  from  the  shortness  of  the 
time  at  his  disposal,  I  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  attempting  to  take  up 
anything  like  a  complete  medical  course,  yet  for  six  months  he  attended 
Addenbrooke's  Hospital  in  Cambridge,  in  order  to  learn  some  of  the 
methods  whereby  some  of  the  commoner  diseases  might  be  treated  by  him. 

I  have  spoken  thus  of  one  side  of  the  subject  of  Medical  Missions, 
bat  there  is  another  side  of  it  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning, 
which  I  would  impress  upon  any  of  my  own  profession,  who  may  be 
here  this  evening,  that  while  medicine  is  an  essentially  useful  adjunct 
to  the  Mission,  Mission  work  is,  or  should  be,  the  work  of  every 
medical  man.     Every  medical  man  should  be,  in  his  own  sphere,  a 
Missionary.    The  connections  between  body  and  soul  are  so  close  that 
we  cannot  attend  to  the  interests  of  one  without  taking  the  other  into 
account.     So  self-evident  is  it,  that,  ages  long  before  our    Thadoetar 
Lord  came  to  give  us  the  fuller  light,  this  was  recognised,  •KmIomjj. 
and  in  one  of  the  oldest  Buddhist  writings  we  find  the  expression, 
"  That  no  physician  is  worthy  of  waiting  on  the  sick  unless  he  has  five  quali- 
fications for  the  office."    Firstly,  the  i^l  to  prescribe  the  proper  remedy ; 
secondly,  the  judgment  to  order  the  proper  diet ;  thirdly,  the 
motive  must  bo  life  and  not  greed ;  fourthly,  he  must  be  content  ^'Jj^'Jgj^* 
and  willing  to  do  the  most  repulsive  office  for  the  sake  of  those 
whom  he  is  waiting  upon ;  and,  fifthly,  he  must  be  both  able  and  willing  to 
teach,  to  incite,  and  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  those  whom  he  is  attending  to 
by  religious  diiicourso.     If,  with  so  feeble  a  light  of  nature  as  that  which 
Buddha  had,  such  doctrines  as  these  were  taught,  it  is  incumbent  upon  a 
medical  man,  with  the  clearer  light  of  Christianity,  that  he  should  pi-actiso 
these  with  the  advantages  that  his  light  gives  him.     "  You  profess,"  said 

of  the  greatest  of  the  religious  teachers  of  the  fifth  century,  St.  Isidore, 
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Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  shall  take  you  at  once  to  the 

forefront  of  the  battle.    I  shall  try  to  give  you  a  series  of  living 

Pi«tuT«i  of   pictures  of  Medical  Mission  work  in  the  field.     First,  let 

Xe<Lni  Misticaine  n>k  vou  to  imagine  yourselves  with  me  to-day  in  a 

^^^'  r«x)m  which  will  hold  about  two  hundred  people,  in  the 
city  of  Beyrout ;  within  the  enclosure  of  the  hospital  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  belonging  to  the  German  order,  of  which 
PriLoc  Albrecht  is  the  president,  and  to  which  the  Emperor  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  nobility  of  Germany  belong.    The  day  is  Christ- 
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"  You  profess,  as  a  physician,  to  be  a  man  of  science^  who  heals  diMaaes; 
you  profess  to  heal  the  minor  diseases  on  the  part  of  those  who  oome  to 
you ;  and  yet  you,  yourself,  havo  not  the  power  to  bring  the  knowledge  of 
the  remedies  for  those  greater  maladies  that  alBict  you,  and  afflict  oCheis; 
you,  youi>olf,  arc  failing  in  duty  to  them.  If  you  would  be  a  proper 
phy;>ician,  heal  thyself." 

I  do  not  wish,  now,  to  detain  you  from  hearing  those  who  can  ^ 

speak  from  their  practical  experience  in  the  Mission-field.    I  would  / 

Kedieticiurity^^^^  in  my  duty,  as  Chairman,  were  I  to  interpose  between         ^ 
tiu  fruit  of  you  and  them;  so  I  will  merely  close  these  preliminary       ^   j 
^*'*****^*^*  desultory  remarks  by  reminding  you  that  it  is  to  the  spread  •' 

of  Christianity  that  we  owe  the  great  development  of  medical  charity  '  i 

throughout  the  world.    It  is  true  that  hospitals  existed,  and  were  I 

diffused,  to  some  extent  before  Christianity,  It  is  true  that  in  seveial 
places  you  find  Buddha  exhorting  his  followers  to  found  places  where  # 

both  the  sick  of  men  and  animals  could  be  attended  to.    And  you  find  ^ 

that  the  great  ''  King  of  Glory  "  in  Northern  India  is  said  to  have 
founded  places  where  the  hungry  were  fed,  where  the  thirsty  received 
drink,  where  the  naked  were  clothed,  where  the  weary  were  rested,  ^ 

and  where  the  sick  were  supplied  with  couches  and  remedies.     But  J 

we  learned,  also,  from  the  Buddhist  literature  that  it  was  mainly  to  i 

their  own  monks,  and  to  their  own  teachers,  that  much  of  these  .  } 

favours  were  given.    It  was  not  until  the  Master  came  that  any  more  | 

general  institutions'of  charity  or  active  philanthropic  work  was  done. 
Chriitianity  came  and  stimulated  its  followers  to  found  hospitals. 
And  so  we  find,  before  Christianity  had  been  three  centuries  old, 
The  first  hospital  Fabiola  had  founded  a  hospital  in  Home.  It  is  only  on 
fooBded.  the  banks  of  the  great  stream  of  grace  that  issues  from 
the  Throne  of  God ;  it  is  only  on  the  banks  of  that  stream  that  there 
grow  the  leaves  which  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  We  have 
here  several  who  have  been  themselves  engaged  in  active  work  in  the 
Medical  Mission-field ;  and  it  is  now  my  extreme  pleasure  to  call  upon 
these  gentlemen  to  come  forward,  and  speak  what  they  know  on  the 
subject.  I  will  first  call  upon  Dr.  George  Post,  who  is  one  of  the 
medical  professors  in  the  Sledical  College  of  Beyrout,  and  of  whose 
work  there  I  know  much  from  many  friends  who  have  been  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 
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maSy  the  occasion  is  the  celebration  of  their  annual  festival  for  the 
benefit  of  the  patients  in  the  hospital.  Imagine  to  jourselves  in  the 
middle  of  this  room  a  Christmas  tree  decked  out  as  you  deck  it  out 
for  your  festival  in  this  land,  or  rather,  if  you  please,  as  the  Germans, 
with  their  exquisite  taste  and  with  their  fervent  feelings  with  regard 
to  this  day,  deck  their  Christmas  trees. 

Imagine  to  yourselves  the  patients  assembling  and  grouping  themselves 
about  this  tree,  while  on  the  chairs  around  the  sides  of  the 
room  is  a  select  company  of  English,  Americans,  G^nnans,^**^^^^* 
Frendi,  and  Arabs,  natives  of  the  country,  and  people  of  other 
nationalities,  gathered  to  witness  the  spectacle.     And  while  they  are 
aasembling  I  will  try  to  describe  to  you  the  personnel  and  the  history  of 
some  of  those  patients.    The  first  whom  we  see  before  us  is  a  little  boy  of 
seven  years  of  age.    That  boy  Ls  a  Jew.     We  rarely  get  Jews  into  our 
hospitid.     You  know  how  it  was  in  the  days  of  Christ,  that  the 
Jews  were  attending  to  pots  and  pans  and  brazen   vessels, 
and  days  and  weeks  and  months  and  years,  and  that  they  forgot  the 
weighty  matters  of  the  law.    They  forgot  the  essence  of  religion.     So  they 
are  at  this  day ;  they  are  all  bent  upon  externals.    They  are  afraid  that 
^f  they  come  to  our  hospital  we  will  give  them  uneatable  flesh ;   they 
'^  afraid  we  will  give  them  flesh  which  would  be  canonical,  but  which 
not  been  killed  according  to  their  law.      This  little  boy  is  very 
needs  the  hospital;   he  is  so  young  that  they  think  he  perhaps 
be  harmed;   he  is  not  yet  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  religion, 
not  know  how  it  is,  but  there  he  is.     We  sometimes  do  get  Jewish 
iron.     He  is  going  to  hear  about  Jesus  Chiist, — the  first  time  in  his  life 
At  he  has  ever  heard  the  Gospel  of  Christ.    Just  behind  him  sits  an  old 
nan  with  a  venerable  presence,  a  long  white  beard,  a  turban, 
a  girdle  about  his  loins,  and  a  loose  flowing  ix>bo.    Whom  do  you^  KohMuntdM, 
suppose  that  man  to  be?     Why,  he  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  great 
Suadin.     He  is  proud  of  his  lineage.     But  here  he  is,  in  our  hospital, 
a  Mohammedan.      A  month  ago  if  I  had  gone  to  his  house  he  would  have 
driven  me  away  as  a  Christian  dog.     But  now,  as  he  comes  into  this  room, 
he  seizes  my  hand,  covers  it  all  over  with  kisses,  and  bows  himself  to  my 
very  feet.     What  led  him  to  bow  down  to  that  Christian  dog?     That  dog 
gave  him  the  use  of  his  eyes.     He  came  there  blind,  and  now  he  sees. 
And  here  he  sits  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  with  his  eyes  opened  and  his  ears  ready 
to  receive  the  message  of  the  Gospel.     By  his  side  there  is  a  woman  with 
a  long  white  veil  over  her  face.     Ton  see  but  one  eye.     She 
wears  a  blue  dress.     She  has  a  little  babe  in  her  arms ;  but  ^^^Mithuis. 
look  at  her  arms :    the  hands  are  gone !     That  woman  is  a 
Druse  woman.     She  was  sitting  in  her  house  in  the  mountains,  warming 
her  hands  over  the  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  floor.    They  have  no  chimneys 
there, — in  many  of  the  houses  they  have  no  windows.    They  let  the  smoke 
go  out  at  the  door.     Well,  as  she  was  sitting  there  warming  her  hands, 
some  earth  and  stones  and  sticks  fell  from  the  roof  and  pinioned  her 
hands  in  the  fire,  and  her  hands  were  burnt  to  a  crisp.     She  came  down 
to  our  hospital,  and  we  were  obliged  to  amputate  both  of  them.     Poor 
woman,  that  is  not  the  worst  of   it.      Her  husband  has  divorced  her. 
A  Druse  has  only  to  say  to  his  wife,  ''Go  home,"  and  with  no  process 
of  law  it  is  all  finished  for  her.     But  she  has  come  down  with  that  poor 
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babe,  and  we  have  been  kind  to  her;  we  havo  treated  her,  ^  I'M 
those  dear  idsters  take  that  babe  in  their  arms  and  lull  it  to  aleepu     They 
have  read  the  Bible  to  her,  and  her  heart  has  been  toodiod*    And  now  no 
fdts  thero  before  that  tree,  whidi  is  the  emblem  of  the  love  of  Ghrirti  and  ) 

Ehe  is  going  to  hear  the  Goi^i  of  Jeens  Christ.  ^j 

Just  on  the  other  side  is  another  man  with  a  long  beard  and  a  green 
turban.  That  man  is  a  descendant  of  Mohammed,  Where  do  jonsnppoM 
he  came  from  ?     He  came  from  Hebron ;  he  is  the  guardian  of  the  sacred 

tomb  of  Machpelah,  and  has  had  diarge  of  the  bones  e(  j/ 
^iS^!^^ AhnhtLtn.  Isaac,  and  Jaoob^  and  Sai-ah,  Bebeoca,  and  Leah.       ^  . 

He  is  a  very  bigoted  Mohammedan.  He  would  not  let  joa  go  .  \ 
into  the  outer  precincts  of  Uiat  saoed  tomb,  nor  let  you  look  through  toe  / 
bars  where  those  blessed  ashes  repose.     No  man  has  beon  allowed  to  go  i 

into  the  innermost  recesses  of  that  most  saercd  place.     Tlie  very  boys  e(  j 

Hebron  would  stone  you  away  if  you  attempted  to  go  near  their  mosque.       *    ' 
What  brought  him  here?    Sickness.    He  was  blind.     He  came  to  this 
hospital,  and  the  dog  that  he  would  have  spat  upon  is  the  man  that  gave 
him  the  use  of  his  two  eyes.    And  he  will  give  him  now  his  heart  and  his 
attention  as  he  preaches  the  Gospel  to  him.  ^. 

Again,  off  on  one  side  there  is  a  man  dothed  in  a  long  Uue  robe.  He 
has  a  peculiar  hat  on  his  head — a  turban  of  a  peculiar  cbaractery  and  e 
long  black  veil  trailing   down  his  back.    That  man  is  an  Armen^ 

priest.    Why,  we  sometimes  talk  about  the  Apostolic  Ob 

but  that  man  believes  that  his  Church  is  beforo  the  Ap 

Church.    He  says  they  got  their  Church  direct  froi 
Christ    He  says  their  king  sent  a  message  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  re^ 
a  letter  in  reply  setting  forth  the  prindples  of  tho  Christian  relig. 
and  he  laughs  to  scorn  all  our  pretensions  of  antiquity.     His  is  the  ti 
and  ancient  Church  of  Christ  t     But  here  he  is.     He  is  to  hear  of  . 
Church  more  ancient  than  his,  the  Evangelical  Church,  the  Church  which 
Christ  and  His  Apostles  founded  in  deed  and  in  truth. 
Gn  the  right  hand  is  a  Bedouin  from  Palmyra.    He  had  a  blood  feud 

with  some  of  his  comrades,  and  they  shot  him  in  the  side. 

The  bullet  entered  the  chest.  An  unskilful  native  practitioner 
th^vd  very  rightly  wished  to  keep  the  wound  open,  but  very  unskilfully 
ro'.led  up  a  piece  of  rag  and  put  it  into  the  wound  to  keep  it  open ;  but  be 
did  net  take  care  to  prevent  it  slipping  in,  and  it  slipped  in.    Then  the  ^ 

next  day  he  put  in  another,  and  that  slipped  in.  Then  he  kept  on 
putting  it  in  day  after  day,  until  there  was  a  mass  there  as  big  as  my 
list.  The  poor  man  began  to  cough  and  grow  thin,  and  he  began  to  die. 
They  heard  of  this  hospital  in  Beyrout,  and  they  heard  of  somebody  •  • 
who  dared  to  perform  operations  on  cases  like  that.  They  brought  him 
all  the  way  from  Fklmyra — it  b  four  days'  journey  from  Palmyra  to 
Damascus,  and  three  days'  journey  from  Damascus  to  Beyrout.     They  ( 

brought  him  on  a  camel  to  Damascus,  and  then  on  a  mule  from 
Damascus  to  Beyrout.  I  laid  open  his  side;  there  was  a  great  ghastly 
wound.  I  took  out  that  great  mass,  and  I  could  look  in  and  see  the 
action  of  his  lungs,  and  could  see  clear  to  the  spinal  column.  That 
man  has  got  well.  People  held  it  to  be  a  miracle,  but  it  was  not  a 
miracle  of  mine,  but  a  miracle  of  modem  sdence,  and  modem  science 
is  a  mirade  of  Christianity.  That  man  never  heard  of  the  Gospd  of 
Christ  before.     He  was  a  Bedouin.     He  hardly  had  heard  of  Christ 
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except  in  terms  of  reproach.  But  he  sits  down  hero  to  hear  all  about 
this  Gospel. 

Here  is  a  poor  woman.  She  cannot  sit  up,  but  is  lying  on  a  bed,  and 
has  been  brought  down  on  a  stretcher.  She  had  a  brute  of  a 
husband  who  struck  her  in  the  chest,  and  disease  of  the  bone  ^''wjJJJ^^**^ 
followed.  He  struck  her  right  over  the  heart,  and  the  ribs  and 
costal  cartilages  were  affected.  A  great  plate  of  dead  bone  and  cartilage 
had  to  be  removed,  and  for  the  first  and  only  time  of  my  life  I  looked 
inside  a  woman's  heart.  I  laid  the  four  fingers  of  my  hand  over  the 
pericardium,  and  felt  every  motion  of  the  mechanism  of  the  heart — a 
thing  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  before.  She  got  well.  Hiat  was  a  miracle, 
not  of  mine,  but  of  science,  and  of  Christianity  which  underlies  science. 
She  is  hare  to  hear  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ     Shall  I  describe  them  all  f 

They  are  gathered  from  Jerusalem,  from  Baghdad,  from  Touat  in  the 
Great  Sahara,  from  Turkestan  in  Central  Asia,  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  from  the  villages  ^"^^"^J^!^*^ 
in  Lebanon,  from  Palestine,  from  Cyprus,  from  Asia  Minor — 
they  are  gathered  into  tins  hospital,  and  there  they  receive  the  gifts  of 
hesiing.    Now  here  they  are,  gathered  about  this  Christmas  tree,  with 
theee  sweet  sisters,  like  presiding  angels,  going  to  and  fro  ^     .  f    ^, 
amongst  them ;  and  there  are  the  presents  on  the  tree;  each  * 

one  has  a  garment  or  a  book,  and  the  children  some  toys,  and  the  ginger- 
bread and  candy  and  oranges  are  not  forgotten.  Everything  is  ready. 
Now  here  is  a  little  choir  of  the  Deaconess's  Orphan  School,  which  is  just 
down  the  street.  They  come  up  every  Sunday  to  our  service,  and  at  the 
time  of  our  Christmas  tree  they  come  to  sing  to  us. 

They  open  the  book  and  sing  about  Jesas.  Then  the  German 
pastor  gets  up  and  offers  a  prayer.  Then  the  English  pastor  makes 
some  remarks  to  the  audience  gathered  about  him ;  and  then  the 
doctor,  who  has  stood  by  their  side,  who  has  held  the  terrible  knife 
over  them — ^but,  thanks  be  to  God,  they  were  under  the  n«irMniih« 
influence  of  an  ansesthetic  that  robbed  it  of  its  terrors —  ^^^^' 
and  who  has  stood  by  their  bedside  and  watched  them  through  the 
crisis  of  the  fever,  and  who  has  smiled  as  he  saw  returning  health 
and  strength — ^he  stands  now  before  them  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  Christian  brethren,  I  do  not  believe  in  letting  down  the 
Gospel  to  anybody.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  made  the  Gospel  as 
simple,  as  elementary,  and  as  possible  for  every  man  to  accept  as  it 
can  be  made,  and  if  we  present  it  as  Jesus  gave  it  to  us  it  will  go 
home  to  the  heart.  I  am  not  afraid,  Christian  brethren,  to  stand  up 
before  that  Mohammedan,  that  descendant  of  Saladin,  and  preach 
Christ  and  Him  crucified. 

Now,  understand  one  thing,  that  under  no  circumstances  can  a  Mis- 
sionary, worthy  of  the  name,  be  ever  induced  to  say  anything  that  would 
wound  the  susceptibilities  or  grieve  the  heart  of  one  of  his 
heathen  or  Mohammedan  auditors.     That  is  not  necessary.  .^^JJjJJ^JJ]^ 
They  tell  a  story  of  a  judge  in  Aleppo.     He  had  but  one  eye. 
A  person  was  condemned  to  prison,  as  he  thought  unjustly.     He  rose 
before  the  judge,  and  said,  ''O,  one-eyed  judge,  I  am  imprisoned  hero 
on  a  false  accusation ;  and  I  tell  you,  O,  one-eyed  judge,  that  this 
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who  has  testified  against  me  haa  received  a  bribe ;  and  O,  <me-qred  jodgit 

,.  if  I  do  not  get  justice,  I  will  report  this  case  to  the  naha ;  ud 

^ja^^  if  the  Pasha  does  not  do  me  jiistice,  O,  one-eyed  judges  I  will  report 

it  to  the  Sultan  himself."  The  judge  rose  from  his  seat  in  a  rage 
and  said,  "  Take  the  man  back  to  prison.    I  won't  hear  him  plead  before  me  '. 

and  call  me  for  ever  a  one-eyed  judge."    Well,  we  never  go  to  these  people 
and  talk  to  them  about  the  "false"  prophet.    That  is  not  the  way  to 
begin.    We  do  not  say  anything  aboat  the  Fkt>phet.    We  proach  Christ 
and  Him  crucified.    Now  we  have  a  great  substratum  of  common  thought        s 
and  feeling  with  these  people.    Bemember  that  that  sacred  Book  that  \ 

we  have  as  our  title  deed  to  heaven  is  their  sacred  Bode  too.    In  a      t    ^ 
hundred  places  in  the  Koran  Mohammedans  are  told  that  they  niiist 
revere  the  towrat  (torah),  which  is  the  law,  and  Zubor  which  is  the 

F&alms,  and  includes  the  poetioal  and  historical  booki^  and  ) 

MadKhTiSu.^®  Enjil  which  is  the  New  Testament  of  Jesus  Ohrist.    It  is 

no  matter  if  some  of  these  people  say  that  those  books  have  been 
interpolated  or  changed;  that  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  with.  We  tell 
them  of  this  torah  which  ia  spoken  of  in  our  Book.  We  open  it  before  them. 
Beside  that,  '*  they  have  Abraham  to  their  father."  That  venerable  Emir 
traces  his  lineage  not  back  to  Saladin  alone^  but  to  Abraham;  and  thej 
all  hold  Abraham  and  Isaac  to  be  prophets,  and  accept  aU  the  prophets  of  i 

the  old  dispensation ;  and  furthermore  they  hold  the  Lord  Jesus  to  be  one  | 

of  the  greatest  of  the  prophets.    They  never  pronounce  His  name  withoat  / 

^juig,  **  Our  Lord  Jesus,  upon  Him  be  peace."    We  open  that  Book  and 

begin  to  tell  them  about  Father  Abraham.    I  tell  them  ha 
.JSTypj*   lived  in  tents  just  as  some  of  them  lived,  and  that  he  went 

to  and  fro  in  this  land  that  he  might  show  the  people  that 
he  had  no  abiding  place  here,  but  looked  for  an  eternal  city  in  the 
heavens.  Then  I  tell  them  about  Father  David,  the  great  prophet,  and  then 
about  Seidna  £sa  (our  Lord  Jesus).  And  I  tell  them, "  You  think  this  hospital 
was  built  by  the  Order  of  St.  John  from  Germany,"  and  I  say,  "  No;  it  was 
built  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  from  heaven."  And  I  go  on  to  tell  them  how 
these  doctors  never  would  have  left  their  homes  but  for  the  love  of  Christy 
and  I  ask  them,  '*  Would  you  leave  your  home,  would  you  leave  your  children, 
would  you  do  for  people  seven  or  ten  thousand  miles  away  what  is  being  done  i; 

for  you  here,  unle^  you  had  a  motive  for  it  f  "     I  say  to  them,  "  The  motive 
is  the  love  of  Christ.     "Sow  if  the  love  of  Christ  constrained  us  to  come  to 

you  and  give  ourselves  for  you,  then  you  owe  it  all  to  Christ," 
^^^I^H*^  and  you  will  see  the  tears  trickle  down  those  hardened  faces, 

and  you  will  see  those  forms  bowed  with  emotion  as  they  hear 
the  old,  old  story  of  the  Cress. 

Christian  brethren,  I  will  draw  you  another  picture.  There  was  a 
Mohammedan  girl  who  came  under  my  care  many  years  ago  for  a  disease 
of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist ;  and  a  portion  of  that  bone  required  ;.  i 
removal.  The  operation  was  successful,  but,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the 
disease  returned  in  the  elbow.  The  elbow-joint  was  removed  and  with 
the  best  of  results.     She  was  able,  after  that,  to  pick  up  a  glass  of  water; 

she  was  able  to  use  her  hands  to  all  intents  and  purpoees 
^MrtSy    ^^  before  with  a  little  diminution  of  strength.     But  after 

that  the  disease  re-appeared  higher  up,  and  the  poor  girl's 
strength  was  sapped  little  by  little,  and  not  long  before  I  came  away  from 
Beyroat  she  was  lying  on  what  I  suppose  will  be  the  bed  of  death.    I 
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visited  her  one  Sunday  afternoon  with  my  wife,  and  we  sat  with  her, 
and  we  brought  that  little  choir  of  children  of  the  Deaconess's  School,  and 
they  sang  sweet  hymns  in  the  corridor.  I  asked  her  if  she  would  like 
to  have  me  read  a  chapter  of  the  Scripture,  and  pray  with  her,  and 
she  said,  ''Yes."  I  opened  Isaiah  liii.  Her  name  was  Fatimah.  You 
know  that  Fatimah  was  the  favourite  daughter  of  Mohammed,  and  that 
name  is  as  sweet  to  a  Moslem  as  Mary  is  to  us.  I  said  to  her,  *'  Fatimah, 
who  wrote  that  chapter?  "  She  closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then 
opened  them  and  said,  "  Allah,"  that  is  God.  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  about 
whom  did  He  write  that  chapter  t  '*  She  closed  her  eyes  again,  and  a  sweet 
smile  came  over  her  face,  and  for  a  moment  she  did  not  answer.  I  said, 
**  Fatimah,  did  He  write  it  about  Mohammed  f  "  "  No/'  said  she, ''  He 
wrote  it  about  Seidna  Esa — about  our  Lord  Jesus,  upon  whom  be  peace." 
Twenty-three  years  ago,  in  1865,  the  cholera  was  prevailing  in  Northern 
Syria.  I  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  Mount  Lebanon.  I  was  studying 
the  Arabic  language,  and  preparing  myself  during  the  summer 
fot  greater  usefulness  when  I  went  to  my  Mission-field  in  the  *"*  •«««•• 
autumn.  We  had  a  community  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Protestants 
in  the  city  where  the  cholera  broke  out.  They  became  alarmed,  and  they 
sent  a  messenger  five  days'  journey  with  a  note  saying, ''  Our  dear  doctor, 
the  cholera  has  broken  out  in  our  city,  and  we  are  afraid  that  we  may  be 
attacked.  Will  you  please  send  us  a  bottle  of  medicine,  and  if  you  can, 
doctor,  will  you  come  yourself  ?  We  do  not  ask  you  to  come  simply  because 
the  cholera  has  broken  out,  but  the  devil  has  got  in  amongst  u%  and  we 
are  in  a  quarrel  with  each  other,  and  we  want  you  to  come  and 
settle  it."  Well,  you  may  be  sure  I  took  no  more  time  than  ^'^'o^wSl*^ 
was  necessary  to  dispatch  that  messenger  with  a  bottle  of 
medicine  suitable  as  a  prophylactic,  and  a  cure  for  cases  of  cholera,  with 
the  necessary  directions,  and  I  said  that  I  would  follow  with  all  possible 
haste.  I  took  with  me  a  young  man  who  was  a  teacher  in  the  theological 
seminary.  He  was  a  devout  young  man,  and  I  took  him  in  order  to  have 
the  benefit  of  his  counsels  in  this  afiair  with  the  people.  He  was  not  a 
physician.  Well,  we  travelled  through  the  hot  days  of  August  over  the 
biwng  plain  of  Casle-Syria  five  days,  and  we  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  dty. 
We  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes.  My  companion  said  to  me, 
^  Doctor,  we  might  go  in  there  to-night,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  something : 
I  know  you  will  despise  me  for  it,  but  I  am  afraid  of  the  cholera."  He 
said,  "  I  mean  to  go  into  that  city,  but  I  want  to  spend  this  night  in  prayer 
and  fasting,  that  God  may  give  me  strength."  I  said,  ''  Why,  I  do  not 
despise  you,  I  honour  you ;  I  know  that  fear,  but  we  doctors  get  over  that. 
I  do  not  despise  you  because  you  have  that  fear."  I  daresay 
in  this  audience  I  could  pick  out  a  dozen  or  twenty  people  who 
would  be  afraid  to  go  in  a  pest-stricken  dty,  unless  they  spent  a  night  in 
prayer  to  God  ;  and  even  after  that  perhaps  some  of  them  would  not  go  in. 
*•  Well,"  I  said  to  him,  "  if  you  want  to  stay  two  days,  stay."  "  No,"  he 
said,  **  I  will  stay  to-night,  and  God  will  give  me  strength."  He  went  into 
his  tent.  He  took  no  dinner  that  night,  but  spent  the  night  wrestling  on 
his  knees.  I  spent  that  night  in  sleep.  I  needed  the  sleep,  and  I  was  not 
afraid  of  the  cholera.  The  next  morning,  when  I  woke  up  and 
came  out  of  my  tent,  I  found  that  young  man  with  his  face  *^|2^^** 

f  towing  like  the  face  of  an  angel.    I  knew  that  it  was  all  over, 
[e  said,  **  Doctor,  let  us  strUce  our  tents  and  go  into  the  dty;  I  hav^ 
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fot'jnd  rest,  I  do  not  care  a  particle  now  for  the  diolera ;  I  am  ready  to 
go."  We  went  into  tho  city,  and  were  met  by  oar  brethren  there.  Wo 
Kiluted  them  and  inquired  about  the  health  of  tho  community,  and  foond 
that  no  one  had  yet  b«en  stricken  with  diolcra.     Wo  commenced  then  on  tho  / 

quarrel.  ' 

Xoir  here  I  will  show  yoo  how  the  Medical  Missionarjr  has  a  hold  on  the  } 

people.     They  knew  we  had  come  a  five  days*  journey  into  a  peet-etriefcen        y 
city  from  a  sanatorium  where  the  cholera  never  comot.    Now,  that  waa  a  lint- 
rate  granite  bed  on  which  to  build.    I  began  by  taking  each  one  of  the  brethren         ) 

_    ^_^     apart.    I  said  to  one, ''  Well,  brother,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "    He       i 
irSr^  said,  «*  Oh  !  there  is  nothing  tho  matter  with  mo, but  Ynset  has  done 
so  and  so,'*  speaking  of  another  of  the  brethren.    **  Then,"  I  laid, 
'^  if  Yuset  is  all  right  you  are,  are  you?"    **  Oh  I  yea,*' said  he,  ^  I  never  did  any* 
thing ;  I  have  not  done  anything  against  him,  but  he  is  the  one  who  stirred  np 
the  trouble.'*    ^  Very  well ;  now  if  he  agrees  to  bo  reoonoilod,  do  yo«  ?  "  •<  Yes/*  j 

he  said.    Then  I  read  the  Scripture,  and  had  prayer  with  him,  and  my  brother  ' 

ttho  was  with  me  also  joined  in  this  oxoroiso.  Then  we  called  for  another. 
'*  Xow  what  U  the  matter  with  you,  Salom  ?  **  •'  Oh  I  "  he  said,  "*  there  is  not 
anything  the  matter  with  mc,  tho  trouble  is  with  Pharis  ;  he  is  the  one  that  made 
the  trouble."  •«WeU,"  I  said,  ""if  Pharis  u  reconciled,  aie  von  all  right?**  , 
**  Yes,  there  never  was  anything  tho  matter  with  me."  So  we  had  prayer  with 
him.  and  read  appropriate  Scripturo,  and,  after  a  pleasant  remark,  he  went  away 
and  Pharis  came  in.  *«  Well,  Pharis,"  I  said,  "  what  is  the  matter  with  yon  ?'^ 
**  Well,**  he  said,  ^  there  is  this  other  brother  who  has  caused  it ;  I  hsTO  not 

V       iatka  ^^^^  anything ; "  and  I  found  to  my  groat  surprise  that  there 
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not  one  of  them  that  had  anything  against  anybody  else,  bnt  every       ,    i 

one  knew  who  was  the  one  that  stirred  up  tho  whole  trouble. 
When  we  got  through  with  the  whole  list  and  had  been  assured  by  every 
one  of  them  that  they  wero  ready  to  bo  reconciled  we  called  them  all  together. 
Mind  you,  they  had'  been  calling  each  other  dovilsi  and  Judas  Iscariots,  and 
every  opprobrious  epithet  which  oriental  speech  contains.  We  got  them 
together  and  read  over  appropriate  passages  of  Scripture,  and  asked  this  and 
that  brother  to  lead  in  prayer,  and  then  asked  if  there  was  anybody  in  that 
company  that  had  anything  against  anybody  else,  if  he  would  rise  and  state 

it.  There  was  not  one  who  rose,  but  every  one  of  them  was  melted 
SIJIl       *^  tears.    They  knelt  down  there  and  poured  out  their  hearts  to 

God  in  prayer  and  in  thankfulness. 

Xow,  Christian  brethren,  here  was  another  miracle  of  the  grace  of  God.  J 

I  do  not  mean  to  exaggerate  matters,  but  it  was  a  very  strange  thing  that      '     i 
not   one  of  that  community  was  stricken  with  the  cholera.     Is  it  too 
much  for  the  power  of  God  that  He  should  have  given  that  miracle  to 
strengthen  their  faith  t     I  believe  you  will  say  with  one  voice, "  No."    Not  ' 

one,  father,  mother,  or  child,  of  all  that  community  was  taken  with  cholera, 

although  funerals  were  passing  their  door  every  hour  of  the  day.       ' 
^mfnifitt*   ^®  ^^^'  them  in  a  few  days  entirely  at  peace  with  one  another. 

They  went  out  with  us  as  far  as  tho  Orontcs,  and  they  stool 
with  us  on  the  iMink  of  that  river.  Wo  knelt  down  in  prayer  together,  and 
they  bade  us  "God  speed  "  on  our  way.  These,  brethi-cn,  are  some  living 
pictures  of  what  Medical  Missions  can  do  in  heathen  lands. 

Eev.  John  Lowe,  F.B.C.S.E.  (Secretary,  Edinburgh  Medical  Mis- 
sionary   Society):    Mr.    Chairman,   and    Christian   friends, — This 
Sceptics  aboQt  aftemoon  I  overheard  a  conversation  in  the  drawing-room 
''**'**^    of  the  hotel  where  I  am  residing  during  my  sojourn  in 
London.    After  dinner  two  young  men  were  seated  on  tne  aoiii. 
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They  were  talking  about  Missions,  and  especially  about  the  great 
Conference  now  being  held.  They  spoke  rather  disparagingly  of 
Mission  work,  but  I  have  no  time  to  tell  you  what  they  said.  One 
of  them,  however,  made  the  remark — and  I  am  sure  Dr.  Dowkontt 
will  be  greatly  encouraged  by  it — that  yesterday  his  sister  had 
attended  the  Medical  Missionary  meeting  at  this  Conference,  and 
had  brought  away  with  her  one  of  Dr.  Dowkowtt's  pamphlets  about 

ithe  Medical  Missionary  Society  in  America,  and  while  smoking,  he 
took  up  that  pamphlet  and  read  it.  He  said  to  his  companion, 
**  Well,  I  do  not  know  much  about  Missionary  work,  but  there  is  one 
kind  of  Missionary  work  I  would  go  in  for  heart  and  soul,  and  that  is 
Medical  Missionary  work."  He  told  how  he  had  come  to  know  about 
ity  and  how  deeply  interested  he  was  in  it,  and  said,  "  If  the  various 
Missionary  Societies  would  carry  on  work  like  that  they  would  be 
better  supported  than  they  are."  I  am  sorry  that  our  Missionary 
Societies  are  so  slow  in  recognising  the  value  and  importance  of 
Medical  Missions. 

We  are  indebted  to  Americans  for  the  idea  of  Medical  Missions, 
but  our  American  brethren  have  not  advanced  as  we  have  done; 
for  it  is  only  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  that  any  organised 
effort  has  been  put  forth  in  America  to  promote  this  great  and  blessed 
work.     In  1841,  Dr.  Parker,  a  Medical  Missionary  in  connection  with 
an  American  Society,  when  on  his  way  home  from  China  orifm«fth« 
passed  through  Edinburgh,  and  while  there  was  the  guest    x-k-K-b. 
of  a  well-known  medical  man,  the  late  Dr.  Abercrombie ;  he  told  him 
of  the  work  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  what  a  power  it  was,  and 
testified  to  the  value  of  Medical  Missionary  work  in  China.     Dr.  Aber* 
crombie  became  so  interested  in  the  statements  made  that  he  called 
together  a  number  of  Christian  medical  men,  and  they  talked  over 
the  matter.    The  result  was  that  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary 
Society  was  formed.    For  many  years  it  went  on  without  doing  very 
muchy  only  endeavouring  to  impart  the  little  information  that  was 
then  available  regarding  Medical  Mission  work  carried  on  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.     But  in  1853  it  commenced  to  train  Medical 
Missionaries,  and  that  work  has  gone  on  advancing  and  advancing. 
We  commenced  with  only  a  few,  now  we  have  twenty-nine  Medical 
Missionary  students  preparing  for  the  work.     We  have  x,ua,-,L„ 
been  praying  that  God's  Spirit  may  come  down  in  power   itadMtou 
upon  our  ^ucated   youth    in   our  various  universities     *'*'**^- 
throughout  the  country.    God  has  been  working  in  the  hearts  of 
many  of  our  young  men  ;  and  in  Edinburgh  especially  a  blessed  work 
of  grace  has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  particularly  among  tho 
medical  students  in  our  university,  and  now  there  are  many  of  them 
prepared  to  go  forth  at  the  call  of  the  Church.     If  the  various  Mis- 
sionary Societies  only  realised   the  value  and  importance  of  this 
agency,  there  are  scores  of  our  medical  students,  earnest,   Tovarmea 
devoted  Christian  young  men,  ready  to  respond  to  the  call,      '•^x* 
''Who  will  go  and  whom  shall  we  send?"  and  to  say,  ''Here  am 
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I,  Lord,  send  me ;  **  and,  in  view  of  this,  a  great  Tespooability  zetts 
upon  our  Missionary  Societies  and  upon  the  Church,  to  avail  them* 
selves  more  largely  of  this  blessed  Christ-like  agency.  Let  me  tell  •  i 
you  a  little  about  our  work  in  India  in  connection  with  the  London  / 
Misf^ionary  Society,  especially  in  South  Travancore.  ' 

If  I  had  time  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  Dr.  Valentine's  work  in 
Jeypore,  and  what  a  mnrvellous  influence  he  gained  there  by  Ids  medical 

skill.     Dr.  Valentine  settled  first  of  all  in  Bewar.    God  laid  ) 

^*  j«j^***  His  hand  heavily  upon  him;  he  was  very  ill  and  was  leoom-         *  | 

mended  to  go  to  the  Himalayas  for  change  of  air  and  rest.    On      ^    J 
his  way  there  having  to  pass  through  Jeypore,  ho  mado  a  sort  of  formal  / 

call  upon  the  Maharajah.    The  Maharajah  told  him  that  his  wife,  the 
Maharanee,  was  very  ill,  and  that  the  native  physicians  had  given  hor  im.  i 

Dr.  Valentine  said  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  her,  and  do  what  he  eoold  •  f 
for  her.  The  way  was  opened  up.  The  Maharajah  was  pleased,  and  ha 
arranged  that,  difficult  as  it  is  to  gain  access  to  the  women  there,  that 
Dr.  Valentine  should  visit  the  Ranee.  I  need  not  enter  upon  details.  The 
result  was  that  through  God's  blessing  upon  Dr.  Valentine's  treatment^  the 
Maharanee  was  restored  to  health,  ^e  Maharajah  said,  **  What  can  I  do 
for  you  t "     He  said,  **  Let  me  preach  the  Gospel  here."    The  Maharajah 

said,  **  If  you  stay  here  and  be  my  private  physician  I  shall  be 
^JJ^f^  glad."    He  said,  "  But,  I  am  a  Missionary  of  the  Gospel" 

(So  jVIissionary  had  previously  been  allowed  to  settle  in  Jeypore, 
that  great  stronghold  of  idolatry,  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  strongholds^ 
in  Northern  India.)  The  Maharajah  said,  *'  But  you  will  be  my  private 
physician,  will  you  not  ? "  He  replied,  "  Yes,  but  only  upon  one  condition, 
that  you  will  allow  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  from  one  end  of  the  province 
to  the  other  without  let  or  hindrance."  The  Maharajah  agreed,  and 
Dr.  Valentine  remained  at  Jeypore  for  fourteen  years,  and  now  the  United  ; 

Ftesbyterian  Church  has  a  large  and  prosperous  Mission  there. 

I  might  tell  you  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Elmslie  in  Cashmere,  how  God 
in  His  providence  opened  up  the  way  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
sr.EiBiiMia  ill  that  *' happy  valley."    Attempts  had  been  made  over  j 

ctahacrt.    and  ovcr  again  to  gain  access  for  the  Gospel  in  Cashmere.       -    a 
The  most  experienced  Missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  / 

had  attempted  to  gain  an  entrance  there.     Twice  the  Rev.  Bobert  Clark  • 

and  Mr.  Smith  made  the  attempt,  and  as  often  were  they  repulsed. 
Then  the  Society  said,  *'  Let  us  try  Medical  Missions ;"  and  they  asked 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society,  '^  Have  you  a  Medical 
Missionary  you  can  give  us  for  Cashmere  ?"  and  to  the  credit  of  the 
Church  Missionary  bociety  let  me  say  that,  not  having  a  Chujrch  of 
England  student  at  the  time,  and  as  Medical  Missionaries  were  not  so  i 

plentiful  as  they  are  now,  the  only  available  Medical  Missionary 
being  a  Presbyterian,  they  said,  '^  We  do  not  mind :  we  shall  be  glad 
if  you  will  send  him  to  us." 

So  they  sent  Dr.  Elmslie  to  Cashmere,  and  he  gained  welcome  access  ; 
DOW  the  C.M.S.  has  a  prosperous  Mission  there.  There  are  many  young 
men  present,  and  I  would  recommend  to  them  a  book  written  by  one  to 
whom  the  friends  of  Medical  Missions  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  Dr. 
Bums  Thompson.    I  allude  to  tk  memoir  of  Dr.  Elmslie,  which  has  been 
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the  meftns  of  leading  not  a  few  young  men  to  devote  themselves  to  Medical 
MiSRionaty  work. 

Let  me  add  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to  our  work  in  Travancore, 
That  Mission  was  commenced  in  1852,  but  in  1853  the  Medical  Missionary, 
Dr.  Leech,  was  taken  suddenly  away.     He  had  been  very  busy 
for  some  weeks,  owing  to  a  great  epidemic  of  cholera  which  ^^^JjlJ^i^ 
devastated  the  country.     Being  exhausted  he  went  to  Muttam, 
a  little  sanatorium  by  the  seaside,  to  recruit  his  exhausted  energies. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  he  went  down  he  thought  he  would  like 
to  have  a  bathe  in  the  sea,  and  went  down  to  the  sea  shore,  only  a  few  yards 
from  the  door  of  the  bungalow.  He  went  into  the  sea,  and  a  big  curling 
wave  carried  him  away.  His  body  was  never  found,  and  it  was  a  gracious 
providence  that  it  was  so.  Dr.  Leech  was  so  greatly  beloved  by  the  people, 
that  when  they  heard  that  he  was  drowned  they  flocked  down^^ 
to  the  coast  in  hundreds  and  thousands,  and  for  three  days  and^****^  Wiwrtd. 
nights  searched  every  nook  and  cranny  amongst  the  rocks,  determined  that 
if  they  found  his  body  they  would  embalm  it,  and  build  a  little  temple  by 
the  sea  coast,  where  he  hsid  been  drowned.  They  had  two  or  three  cart* 
loads  of  bricks  brought,  and  had  actually  dug  the  foundations  of  the  temple 
which  they  intended  to  build,  wherein  to  place  the  embalmed  body  of  the 
Missionary,  and  worship  it  as  they  worship  their  god.  Often  and  often  I 
have  seen  patients,  as  they  came  into  my  consulting-room,  looking  at  Dr. 
Leech's  picture,  which  was  hung  up  there.  They  would  ask,  "Whose 
likeness  is  that  t "  At  the  mention  of  Dr.  Leech's  name  I  have  seen  them 
fall  down — that  was  eight  or  ten  years  after  he  was  drowned — and  with 
bands  uplifted  cry  out,  "Swami,"  as  they  do  when  they  worship  their  idols. 

Well,  when  I  went  toNeyoor  in  1861 1  found  there  a  fine  hospital 
ready  for  occupation.  Dr.  Leech  had  collected  funds  both  amongst 
the  Europeans  and  the  natives,  and  had  built  that  * •j.-i^-..^^ 
hospital;  it  was  awaiting  me,  and  I  had  to  commence  ■•^**^  ^' 
work  at  once.  There  is  a  good  rule  enforced  by  our  Missionary 
Societies,  that  for  the  first  year  and  a  half  or  two  years,  new  Mission- 
aries should  settle  down,  not  to  work,  but  to  the  study  of  the  language. 
Good  as  that  rule  is,  I  could  not  observe  it.  I  remember  the  second 
day  after  my  arrival  at  Neyoor  about  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  patients  and  their  friends  were  in  our  verandah,  seeking 
relief  for  their  wounded  and  diseased  bodies. 

The  way  we  carried  on  our  work  was  this :  The  patients  assembled  in 
the  waiting-room,  the  women  and  children  on  one  side,  and  the  men  on 
the  other.  Then  I  myself,  or  one  of  my  native  assistants,^^^ 
read  perhaps  one  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  and  then,  in  as  simple 
language  as  possible,  we  tried  to  tell  them  the  story  of  redeeming  love. 
They  had  come  there  with  their  wounded  and  diseased  bodies,  seeking 
relief;  we  told  them  of  the  awful  disease  of  sin  that  afflicts  their  souls, 
and  we  pointed  them  to  Jesus,  the  great  Physician.  Then  one  by  one 
they  were  brought  into  our  consulting-room,  their  cases  inquired  into, 
and  suitable  remedies  prescribed  for  them.  Then  they  returned  to  the 
waiting-room,  and  during  the  whole  day  a  native  evangelist  in  connection 
with  the  Mission  went  round  amongst  the  people,  reading  and  speaking 
with  them ;  and  I  can  safely  say  that  not  one  single  patient  came  to  our 
hospital  or  dispensary  without  having  the  way  of  odvation  simply  and 
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plainly  explained  to  him.  If  I  had  time  I  oould  tell  yon  of  yetj  muj 
instances  in  which  there  was  not  only  healing  for  the  body  received  but 
also  healing  for  the  soul. 

One  word  more  with  regard  to  a  native  agency.    If  India  ii  / 

to  be  won  for  Christ,  it  is  not  to  be  done  by  means  of  European,  > 

but   by  native   agencies.      Soon   after   my   arrival   at        ^ 
HatiT«af«ncy.  y^y^^^  J  ^^^^  ^j^^  importance  of  training  natives  for 

this  work.     I  selected  eight  or  nine  of  the  most  intelligent  and        ) 
devoted  young  men  at  the  Missionary  Seminary  at  Nagercoil.     I  '  i 

put  them  through  a  four  years'  course  of  training,  and  then  placed      ,    / 
them  in  branch  dispensaries  which  I  opened  in  populous  localities         / 
throughout  the  province.    Now  there  is  a  band  of  devoted  native 
medical  evangelists,  carrying  on  that  blessed  work  in  connection 
with  the  Medical  ^lission  au  through  the  province  of  Travancore. 
Let  me  tell  you  one  interesting  point.    Those  young  men,  as  soon  as        \ 
I  trained  them,  were  offered  four  times  the  salary  that         ) 
Aetata  tamptod.^^  ^  ^  Jlissiou  could  givo  them,  but,  to  a  man,  they  said,       < 
**  No,  we  have  been  trained  for  Missionary  work,  and  whatever  yoa        ^ . 
may  offer  us  we  will  not  forsake  it." 

We  want  more  men  to  train  for  this  blessed  work — ^men  filled 
with  love  to  Christ  and  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  Grod,  men 
whose  watchword  is,  '*  Christ  for  me,"  and  whose  rallying  cry  shall 
be, ''  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  Cross  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  To  such  young  men  present  we  now  earnestly  appeal. 
Hear  ye  not  the  voice  of  God's  Spirit  calling  you  ?  The  Lord  hath 
need  of  you ;  who  will  go  ?  Whom  shall  we  send  ?  Are  any  of  you 
ready  to  respond,  "  Here  am  I,  Lord,  send  me  "  ?    It  is  a  glorious  I 

work, — the  most  honourable  work  on  earth,  and  the  reward  the  starry  ^ 

Crown.  s 

Dr.  William  Wilson  (China  Inland  Mission) :  Mr.  Chairman,  and  ^ 

Christian  friends, — When  at  the  commencement  of  this  meeting  we  1 

all  joined  together,  and  sang  that  verse  of  praise  to  God,  it  seemed        '    / 
to  me  that  there  were  two  other  voices  ringing  in  my  ears,  not  from  \ 

this  room  or  platform,  but  from  the  far-off  country  of  China.     My 
mind  wandered  to  those  voices  because  they  have  a  very  direct         ^\ 
bearing  upon  our  subject  this  evening,  and  I  want  every  one  in         | 
this  hall  to  hear  them,  especially  any  young  men  who  have  the         V 
A  voice  from  prospcct  bcforc  them  of  entering  upon  medical  study,  I 

cJ^i**'      and  of  being  called  to  the  Mission-field.     Now  let  us  go        ^ 
back  some  nine  months,  when   it  was  necessary  to  come  home  } 

and  leave  our  work  in  the  heart  of  China  for  a  few  months.     Having  ' 

made  all  the  arrangements  for  the  carrying  on  of  our  work,  as  we  ^' 
sailed  down  the  river  many  of  our  colleagues  and  friends  came 
to  see  us  off.  We  sang  together  in  Chinese  one  or  two  favourite 
hymns.  The  anchor  was  then  hoisted,  and  we  began  to  glide  down 
the  river.  The  last  friend  that  I  saw  there  was  my  hospital  assistant, 
a  true  Christian  man,  and  one  of  the  earliest  who  were  converted  iii 
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that  dtjr,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  tear  himself  away.    He 
sat  by  the  riverside  with  his  head  bowed  on  his  knees,  and  his  last 
message  was,   "  Oh,   that  when  you  come  back  again  there  may 
be  many  doctors  coming  back  with  you  to  this  country,  to  heal  the 
sick  and  preach  the  Gospel ! "    Aemember  from  whom  that  comes. 
It  comes  from  a  Chinese  Christian.     And  now  I  should  like   to 
mention  another  voice.      This    came    from    a    veteran 
Missionary,  one  who  had  been  for  more  than  twenty  years 
in  the  country,  and  whose  prayer  to  God  was  that  in  some  way  or 
other  interest  might  be  aroused  amongst  the  medical  students  at 
home,  and  that  the  outcome  of  that  might  be  that  twenty-five  mediciil 
men  or  students  might  be  led  by  God  to  devote  their  lives   to 
Missionary  work  in  connection   with  that  land.      Those  are  two 
voices ;  but  there  is  need  for  another  voice.     This  evening  we  have 
that  other  voice ;   and  I  thought,  as  I  listened  to  those  burning 
words  of  Dr.  Post  and  Mr.  Lowe,  that  there  was  that  voice  coming  to 
us,  telling  us  of  the  practical  side  of  the  case.    Now  you  Tha  inctiaai 
have  the  three  voices.    There  is  hardly  any  need  for  me       '^^ 
to  add  anything,  but  perhaps  it  may  be  interesting  if  I  narrate  a  few 
circumstances,  coming  as  I  do  from  far-inland  China. 

Should  the  prayer  of  that  veteran  Missionary  be  answered,  and 
should  there  be  men  here  and  in  other  places  dedicating  themselves 
to  Medical  Missions,  and  going  to  China ;  they  must  not  expect  in 
the  majority  of  cases  to  find  a  large  and  fully-equipped  hospital  at 
hand.  Supposing  that  twenty-five  Medical  Missionaries  came  forward, 
they  would  probably  ere  long  be  scattered  up  and  down  that  great 
country. 

Now  althongh  we  speak  of  China  as  being  opened  from  end  to  end,  let 
it  be  understood  that  there  are  only  thirty  or  forty  large  cities  in  Chioa 
where  we  have  a  treaty-right  to  reside.     If  we  go  beyond  those  cities  we 
cannot  trust  to  the  treaty;  but  we  have  something  more  powerful 
— we  trust  to  the  living  God  above.    If  we  were  to  go  to  such  a  JS^]^  Jjj^ 
city  as  Han  Chung-fuh,  one  thousand  two  hundred  miles  from 
any  Britbh  Consul,  our  mode  of  procedure  must  of  course  differ  very  much 
from  what  it  would  be  under  different  circumstances.     If  we  are  in  a 
treaty-port  there  may  be  no  very  great  difficulty;  we  set  to  work  and 
buOd  a  commodious  hospital,  something  on  the  plan  of  the  hospitals  in  this 
country ;  but  to  attempt  such  a  thing  in  a  far  inland  city  during  the  early 
years  of  the  work  would  be  most  imprudent.     Before  you  had  built  many 
feet  above  the  ground  the  place  would  be  pulled  down,  and 
yon  would  run  the  risk  of  being  expelled  from  the  city.     In  ^blfSitSlrr 
Han  Chung-fuh,  Mission  work  having  only  been  carried  on  a  few 
3rear8,  we  could  not  think  of  building  a  hospital ;  but  we  rented  the  best  and 
most  commodious  house  that  we  could  find,  nnd  set  to  work  and  converted 
part  of  it  into  a  dispensary.     Let  us  imagine  that  we  are  there.     You 
would  find  a  large  waiting-room  for  men,  and  another  for  women,  and  a 
long  room  fitted  up  for  a  dispensary  and  consulting-room.     That  is  our 
present  equipment.    Behind,  you  would  find  a  small  place  where  they  take 
IB  a  few  patients.    This  constitutes  the  hospital  and  Medical  Mission  in  ita 
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initial  stage.    Now,  may  I  tell  joa  one  or  tvio  faote  about  Medieal 
work.    One  of  the  earliest  effecta  produeed  bj  audi  work  ia  that  tlia 


\ 


picions  of  the  people  are  disarmed  in  a  marvelloiis  way.  It  may  aeem  atraiMa 
in  China,  where  Mussionaries  have  been  working  ao  long  that  tbera  dmU 

be  suspicions.    They  aea  you  go  out  day  by  day  into  tha  rtieal 
J^Slff.     And  preach,  but  it  is  a  long  while  before  it  ia  fafooght  liome  to 

them  that  this  ia  the  real  purpose  of  your  earirtefice  thmi 
They  can  hardly  believe  that  any  one   hlaa  oome  so  far  for  soeli  m        j 
disinterested  purpose  as  to  preach  the  Oo^eL    Having  oooe  opaned  th»        "i  . 
hospital,  the  patients  come  in.    You  have  more  and  mora  eveir  day,  aa  tha  J 

news  begins  to  spread  amongst  the  people.    ▲  child  who  had  been  terribly     '"  / 
scalded  perhaps,  would  be  brought  in  for  treatment.    It  ia  brought  in  daj         * 
by  day,  until  it  is  healed;  and  then  the  neighbours  will  b^gin  to  aak  abooi  f 

these  strange  foreigners,  and  thua  newa  of  our  boqdtal  mU  be  spread  all       / 
over  the  town,  and  the  disinterested  purpose  of  the  Misswmaiy  batter 
understood. 

Another  advantage  of  Medical  Mission  work  ia  this,  that  yon  have        / 
an  unrivalled  opportunity  from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to  week  id      « 
ThtOMpti    preaching  the  Gospel.    I  have  known  what  it  ia  to  preaeh 
FMckid.    in  the  streets,  and  the  markets,  and  the  holy  mountains^  \ 

where  the  pilgrims  congregate  in  the  temples,  and  in  all  manner  / 

of  places ;  but  I  do  not  know  any  place  where  preaching  ia  so  enmr*  i 

able  to  the  preacher  or  so  profitable  to  those  who  hear  him  aa  m 
the  waiting-room  of  a  Mission  hospitaL 

Supposing  we  have  some  thirty  or  forty  people  ocmie  in ;  many  of  them 
come  from  a  long  distance ;  they  are  glad  to  have  a  rest^  and  while  waiting 
their  turn,  se&ted  in  a  comfortable  room,  you  try  to  interest  them.  I  iriu 
illustrate  some  of  the  methods  that  we  have  ad(q»ted.  Yoa 
Zh»  c^^^'*  have  to  realise  what  is  interesting  to  the  Gbineee  mind.  Yoa 
will  find  that  the  educated  Chinaman  is  intensely  interested 
in  the  map  of  the  world.    Their  map  of  the  world  represents  China  aa  , 

a  great  continent,  and  all  the  other  countries  as  insignificant  islands  round 
its  shore.  They  hear  of  other  great  countries  far  beyond  the  sea:  of 
Japan,  India,  America,  and  England.  Somehow  they  have  implicit  faith 
Tvben  you  show  them  a  large  map  and  tell  them  about  those  places. 
But  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  a  geographical  lesson.  In  our 
wniting-room  we  have  a  map  about  five  feet  lon^f,  and  there  are  two 
colours;  one  colour  representing  the  God- worshipping  countries  of 
the  world,  in  which,  of  course,  we  have  to  include  the  Mohammedan 
countries  and  the  Greek  Church ;  and  the  other  colour  representing  the 

idol-worshipping  countries.    By  that  map  we  are  able  to  faring 
^^fT*  *^®  ^^  fundamental  truth  before  them.     Perhapa  you  may 

spend  a  few  minutes  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  as  to  where 
these  various  countries  are,  and  as  likely  aa  not,  if  you  have  an  intelligent 
man  he  will  ask  you, ''  What  do  you  mean  by  this  colour  and  by  that 
colour  t "  and  then  you  can  tell  him,  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  him  to  know,  that  there  are  so  many  countries  in  the  world  where  idols 
are  not  worshipped.  Then  we  tell  them  how  it  is  that  we  do  not  worship 
idols,  and  whom  it  is  that  we  worship  instead.  Tou  can  thus  rivet  the 
attention  of  your  audience.  Of  course,  these  people  have  ccmie  to  be 
attended  to,  and  not  to  have  this  geography  lesson.    So  having  ^bken  to 
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them  for  half  an  hour  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  the  number,  perhaps, 
18  soffident  to  commence  work,  and  then  they  come  in  one  by  one  into 
oar  consulting-room,  whilst  a  fellow  Missionary  continues  the 
preaching  in  the  waiting-room,  and  thus  you  go  on  throughout  ^t^wSnST* 
the  whole  morning.     Many  of  these  people  come  from  long 
distances,  and  it  may  be  years  before  you  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
those  places,  and  you  may  never  have  the  opportunity  of  starting  settled 
work  there.      These  people,  however,  hear  the  Gospel,  and  they  take  it 
away  with  them,  and  you  pray  that  Qod  will  convey  it  through  them  to 
others  beyond  your  reach. 

There  is  another  effect  of  Medical  Mission  work,  and  that  is  the  won- 
derful way  in  which  it  wins  the  confidence  of  the  authorities.    Every  one 

will  admit  that  the  great  difficulty  is  to  come  into  contact  with     

the  upper,  and  literaiy,  and  ruling  classes.  Before  we  had  been  ^^^^^^ 
long  at  work,  we  were  called  out  to  minor  cases,  and  cases  of 
opium  poisoning,  and  these  led  to  our  being  requested  to  attend  all  kinds 
d  medical  and  surgical  cases  amongst  the  upper  class.  Wo  soon  heard  it 
rumoured  that  about  twenty-five  of  these  people  had  decided  to  club 
together  and  unite  in  presenting  the  hospital  with  a  testimonial.  This 
custom  of  presenting  a  testimonial  is  thoroughly  Chinese.  On  a  certain  day 
(we  were  warned  beforehand,  and  were  ready  to  receive  them)  a  procession 
passed  through  the  streets,  with  two  men  carrying  a  long  bamboo 
pole  with  a  tablet  on  it  eight  feet  long,  and  four  feet  wide,  handsomely 
adorned  with  Chinese  gold  characters.  This  procession  came  to  the 
hospital,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music;  they  passed  into  the  reception- 
room,  and  the  spokesman  made  a  long  speech,  presented  the    ^ ,.. 

memorial,  and  bowed.     After  replying,  we  ail  united  and  sang 
words  of  praise  to  Qod. 

We  have  now  many  opportunities  of  being  brought  into  contact  with 
all  classes  of  society,  and  in  every  case  we  do  our  utmost  to  bring  the 
Qospel  before  them,  as  we  tell  them  the  real  purpose  of  our  coming  to 
their  land.  I  do  appeal  to  you  all  that  if  you  are  free  to  devote  your 
talents  to  the  Lord's  service,  do  not  shrink  for  one  moment  from  doing 
so;  for  the  most  glorious  work  that  you  can  have  is  the  privilege  of 
preaching  the  Word  of  Qod  amongst  the  heathen. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Maxwell,  MJ).  (Secretary,  Medical  Missionary  Associa- 
tion, London) :  Before  separating,  I  should  like  to  bring  you  back 
from  Syria  and  India  and  China^--although  China  is  very  LaUm% 
dear  to  me — and  remind  you  that  there  is  round  about  us,tniBiaffMted. 
here  in  London,  a  vast  Missionary  field,  and  that  we  do  not  fill  up  the 
true  view  of  Medical  Missions  unless  we  also  remember  that  Medical 
Missions  have,  in  the  home  field,  a  very  wide  sphere  in  which  they  are 
found  to  operate  with  the  great€»Bt-  success.  There  are  in  London  now 
some  oases  of  this  kind  in  the  desert — ^in  St.  Giles',  in  Bethnal  Green, 
and  in  Whitechapel  amongst  the  Jews.  If  you  were  to  go  down  to 
those  places  you  would  be  astonished  to  find  what  opportunities  are 
given  in  connection  with  these  dark  districts  to  preach  the  blessed 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  poor  and  degraded  people,  who,  perhaps, 
never  enter  church  or  chapel.  The  dispensaries  in  Ix>ndon,  of  course^ 
are  better  off  than  in  China.  Dr.  Wilson  has  been  describing  something 
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Sev.  Dr.  Taylor  closed  with  pcsyor, 


r 


of  the  dispensary  work  in  (Suiia.    He  knowf,  and  I  know  too^  fha 
di£Scultie8  of  learning  the  langnage,  and  dealing  with  a  people  in  loidi 

^^^^   ignorance  of  the  terminology  of  Christianity  as  the     .     . 

*'^*'^HM*   (jiijnese  are.    There  is  so  mnch  to  occupy  their- minds  in         f 
various  ways  that  you  cannot  readily  get  at  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  j 

but  here  in  London  you  have  a  congregation  who  nnderatuid  the  /' 
words  you  are  speaking,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  '  v 
truths  of  Christianity.  Just  as  truly  as  it  is  the  case  in  China  that  •! 
God  honours  Christian  love  and  Christian  work,  when  it  is  brought  i 

home  in  this  combination  to  the  hearts  of  men,  so  it  is  true  here  in     c  ^ 
I/)ndoQ  and  Edinburgh,  and  others  of  our  great  cities.    In  dealine  with         i 
these  poor  and  degriuled  classes  God  does  honour  His  own  Word,  and         i' 
He  is  bringing  at  this  time  many  souls  out  of  darkness  into  li^t,  in       /' 
connection  with  these  Missions.    What  I  have  to  say  to  you  is  this       < 
—Do  please  remember  that  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  this  work       \ 
in  London,  and  we  cannot  stop  until  we  have  a  ring  of  Medicad        ) 
A  di«u  9t  MMi-  Missions  round  about  London.    There  are  young  medical      \ 
Ml  KiMina.    men  here,  I  know — men  who  are  contemplating  going  to 
the  foreign  field.    I  can  tell  them  this,  that  there  is  no  bdter  work 
that  they  can  give  themselves  to  than  to  have  a  year  of  work  down  in 
the  slums  of  U>ndon,  among  the  very  poorest.    Prove  the  power  of  / 

the  Word  of  God  here,  and  then  you  wUl  go  forth  with  joyful  hearta 
to  prove  the  power  of  it  in  the  foreign  field. 
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Third  Meetino. 

WOMEN'S  MISSION  TO   WOMEN. 

(Thursday  evening ,  June  14tA^  in  the  Large  Hail.) 

Bight  Rev.  Bishop  Baldwin,  D.D.,  of  Huron  (in  the  absence  of  Lord 

Kinnaird),  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Bev.  W.  Stevenson^  M.A. 

Bev.  John  Fordyce  oflfered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  My  Christian  friends, — ^We  are  gathered  together 
here  to-night  for  one  of  the  most  holy  and  blessed  of  objects,  to 
consider  women's  work  amongst  women.  As  the  time  of  our  blessed 
Lord's  second  coming  draws  near  we  find  that  the  Master  Aimrnamt 
is  bringing  out  fresh  energies,  using  new  means,  and  powtri«nv«4 
putting  into  activity  powers  that  have  long  been  dormant;  and 
amongst  others  is  this  great  feature  of  modem  Christianity,  the 
noble  ilission  of  women  to  women. 

There  is  a  sadness  in  all  infidelity  and  rationalism,  but  it  has 
been  powerfully  remarked  that  of  all  the  sad  sights  that  weary 
Christendom  beholds,  the  saddest  is  to  see  a  womanAfoMittotptto 
labouring  under  scepticism  and  under  rationalistic  views,  •■^■^f^ 
Christianity  has  done  everything  for  us,  but  who  shall  tell  what 
Christ  has  not  done  for  women  ?  Look  where  He  found  her,  and  see 
to  what  a  place  He  has  raised  her.  She  rises  to-day  to  realise  that 
all  the  blessings  she  enjoys  she  owes  to  that  dear  Lord  who  took  her 
feet  from  the  miry  clay  and  the  horrible  pit,  and  placed  her  in  the 
position  that  she  now  occupies.  Women  now  find  that  the  Lord  has 
given  them  a  key  to  open  one  of  the  great  doors  of  the  opniMrte 
Mission  world,  and  that  door  is  the  door  of  the  Missions  ^•■'•**^'**^ 
to  women  in  India.  It  is  a  key  which  they  alone  possess  and  which 
they  alone  can  use  ;  and  let  us  hope,  and  let  us  believe  and  pray  that 
more  and  more  consecrated  women  will  be  found  to  leave  home  and 
friends,  and  to  go  out  upon  this  Christ-like  Mission  of  saving  the 
women  of  the  far-oflf  East.    When  we  see  what  has  been  done  we 
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may  gather  what  remains  in  the  Ueaiad  power  of  God  to  be  aeeoiii* 
plidbed  throngh  their  energy  and  conieeration. 

Let  us  consider  for  one  moment  how  many  thoneanda  of  i^paren^y 

Christian  people  there  are  among  na  who  we  might  aoppoee  ooiud  leafo 

Apatbytf    home  and,  tor  the  blemed  Savioai^a  uikb,  go  out  and  tell  to 

cbxiatuas  a  dying  women  the  story  of  redeeming  loya    When  we  onnmiItT 

^*°^  the  enormous  sums  of  num^  that  are  qpent  in  anmptnooa  eaes^ 
the  thousands  that  are  squandered  to  irini^Ar  niereiy  to  the  faney  or  taato 
of  the  wealthy,  may  we  not  pray  earnestly  that  some  of'  this  soperaband- 
ance  of  wealth  may  be  consecrated  to  the  lernoe  of  the  Lord  Jeraat 

In  concluding, — for  I  will  not  ooenpy  your  time  much  lonm^-lel  mo 
just  diaw  your  attention  to  the  bleendneai  of  that  work;  and  hero  I  may 
ifpeak  particularly  to  the  women  who  are  present.  What  work  can  be  ao 
noble  as  telling  others  of  JesoB  Christ  t  Ibere  are  a  thonsaiid 
^Xf"^  •^^P^^  ^  Christian  Mi«on%  bat  I  shaU  only  speak  of  one. 
We  too  often  forget  the  aehing,  tronUed  heart  oif  those  who 
are  yet  in  darknesSy  and  in  the  shadow  of  death.  They  do  not  know  iriiai 
they  want ;  they  have  only  felt  the  terrible  adiing  Toid  thai  thiqr  eannoi 
filL  They  know  the  want,  thof  know  the  sorrow^  bat  thiqr  do  not  know 
the  remedy.  In  that  wonderfof  book,  ^The  Orescent^  the  Trident^  and  tho 
Gross,"  the  writer  describes  a  Hisskmarr  preadiinff  in  the  hasaara  of  India. 
Amongst  the  audienoe  was  one  man  who  was  seeking  absorption  into  the 
Divine,  and  who  apparently  gave  no  attention  to  what  was  being  said. 
ne  minister  tried  to  gain  attentiout  hat  in  vain,  and  at  last  ho  went  np  to  •' 
him  and  bent  over  him,  and  said  to  him  in  Boigali,  **  God  ao  loved  the 
world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son  that  whosoever  bdiovoth  in 
Him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life.**  The  man  never  moved 
a  muscle;  he  gave  no  indication  that  he  even  heard  the  words;  bat  next 
day,  to  the  scandal  of  those  about  him,  this  holy  man,  ao  reputed,  waa  seen 
to  be  agitated  and  ezdted,  and  at  last,  to  the  hanot  of  the  bjstandieFS, 
he  left  his  place  and  mingled  with  the  crowd.  Where  had  he  gone?  He  ^ 
had  gone  to  find  that  minister  who  had  sown  the  seed  upon  his  vacant, 
troubled  mind,  and  had  told  him  that  God  loved  the  world.  . 

Dear  women  of  England,  here  is  your  Mission.     As  Andrew         j 
Murray  says,  the  stars  look  bright   above,  and  the  flowers  gay         K 
womtt't    beneath,  because  they  are  jost  where  (rod  placed  them,  I 

Ka«w-  and  doing  what  God  told  them  to  do.  Your  brightest, 
best,  most  consecrate  place  is  serving,  like  Martha  and  Mary,  at  the 
Saviour's  feet,  and  doing  His  most  blessed  wilL  | 

Sev.  W.  8.  Swanson  (English  Presbyterian  Mission,  Amoy) :  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  dear  Christian  friends, — ^The  subject  that  is  going  to 
occupy  our  attention  to-night  is  one  that  lies  at  the  back  of  all  Mis- 
sionary work.    Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  regard  to  Missionary 

^^^^^,^  enterprise  that  is  more  remamible  in  this  day  than  the 
laKMioBaiy  advance  that  enterprise  has  made — as  to  its  methods — 

^**^*^  an  advance  by  leaps.  The  time  was  when  the  only  Cau^tor 
in  the  Mission-field  was  the  ordained  Missionary.  We  have  passed  a 
long  time  ago  firom  that  stage;  and  then  we  have  had,  within  the 
last  thirteen  years,  a  remukaUo  development  of  oar  Medical 
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Missions.  I  say  development,  for  I  sometimes  think  that  to  some 
minds  it  seems  that  Medical  Missions  took  their  rise  then.  Jp,  my 
own  great  field,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  that  remarkable  Society,  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  that  has  been  honoured  to  be  the  pioneer, 
not  only  in  many  Mission-fields,  but  of  many  Missionary  methods, 
had  its  Medical  Missionaries  in  China ;  and  the  names  of  some  of 
them  are  so  written  on  the  history  of  Christian  Missions  in  that 
country  that  they  can  never  be  obliterated. 

Then,  in  regard  to  this  advance  of  Mission  work  in  its  methods 
we  have  had  within  the  last  few  years  a  remarkable  development  of 
women's  work  for  women  in  the  Mission-field.  I  say  j^toapmntot 
again,  an  advance  in  development,  not  a  beginning.  wwM«*iw«iu 
I  do  not  know  a  time  when,  in  China,  Christian  women  were  not 
working  for  their  sisters  in  that  land.  There  is  one  class  of 
agents  that  is  sometimes  forgotten,  but  they  ore  worthy  of  all 
honour  because  they  have  been  the  pioneers  in  this  work;  I 
refer  to  the  Missionaries'  wives.  Within  the  last  forty-eight  hours 
there  has  calmly  passed  to  her  rest  one  of  the  most  sainted  and 
worthy  Christian  ladies  that  ever  went  to  any  Mission-field.  ^  Her 
name  is  not  known  here;  it  has  never  been  heard;  she  was'as  modest 
as  she  was  good,  and  as  useful  as  she  was  modest ;  but  in  the  hearts  of 
many  Chinese  women  who  were  trained  and  educated  and  nourished 
by  her,  her  name  will  never  die,  and  the  circle  of  her  influence  will 

f>  on  increasing  until  God's  purposes  in  China  have  been  fulfilled, 
refer  to  Mrs.  Alexander  Stronach. 
I  say  that  there  has  been  a  remarkable  advance  in  this  movement,  and 
I  am  thankful  for  it.  Allow  me  to  confess  that  at  one  time  in  my 
Hissionaiy  life  I  was  somewhat  afraid  of  this.  I  was  afraid  oj^gag*  cf  vtows 
of  bringing  Western  forces  and  some  Western  methods  to  bear  ••  t» 
upon  &8tem  minds,  and  especially  upon  China,  with  its  own  •^"^'■■•^ 
peculiar  civilisation  and  its  own  peculiar  habits.  I  had  deeply  imprinted 
into  my  own  mind  that  we  were  not  sent  to  Americanise,  or  Anglicise,  or 
Europeanise  the  Chinese,  but  to  Christianise  them ;  and  I  was  sometimes 
afraid  that  there  might  be  a  peril  in  suddenly  forcing  into  a  field  of  this 
kind  the  methods  understood  in  the  West,  and  forces  that  would  be 
honoured  there.  But  I  have  been  converted,  and,  as  you  know,  we  who 
have  been  converted  mostly  go  to  the  other  side.  I  am  now  all  for  women's 
work.  I  have  seen  its  benefit,  and  I  know  that  it  has  been  blessed.  When 
I  think  of  this  work  in  regard  to  the  country  that  is  dearer  to  me  than  any 
other  country  on  earth,  I  find  that  every  consideration  that  goes  to  elevate 
this  women's  Missionaiy  work  to  a  high  place  is  enhanced  when  I  bring  it 
to  bear  upon  that  great  empire  of  China. 

I  began  by  saying  that  this  work  lies  at  the  back  of  all  Missionary 
work.  If  we  only  get  the  mothers,  the  wives,  the  daughters  of 
the  country,  we  have  got  the  men.  To  whatever  land  you  go 
woman  has  her  power,  and  of  all  heathen  countries  potitiMiofft 
there  is  none  where  the  woman  has  the  same  power  as  cwmm  wonnn. 
she  has  in  China.  I  can  speak  as  much  of  the  degradation  of 
women  in  China  as  anyone  can  do«  but  I  sometimes  think  that 
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there  are  mistaken  notions  upon  this  point.    There  are  certain 
strictions  in  regard  to  this  qnestion  that  are  a  necessary  conseqaence 
of  the  social  conditions  of  the  conntiy  in  which  yon  live.    Yoa  can-     \ 
not  educate  in  a  moment  oat  into  the  full  blaze  of  modem  dvilisatioii    j 
those  who  are  existing  ander  social  conditions  such  as  we  have  in 
China.    I  say  there  are  degradation  and  oppression,  but  in  some  of      ^ 
its  aspects  the  restriction  is  almost  necessary  at  this  stage,  and  I     ''\ 
hope  you  will  not  mistake  me  when  I  say  this.    The  woman  in       J 
China  is  in  a  heathen  country;  and  I  will  only  state  one  fieust  in        \ 
regard  to  her,  and  that  is  that  die  is  a  piece  of  goods  to  be  booffht    f^ 
and,  sold;  and  the  honors  that  sunound  that  one  met  are  hoiron  tnat  / 
I  dare  not  open  up  to  you. 

This  state  of  things  is  common  to  all  heathen  countries.    I  wish  some    I 
men  who  cry  up  Mohammedanism  would  send  their  wives  and  danghten 

to  Mohammedan  countries.    Would  Uiey  like  them  to  be       \ 

Mdiammedanst    That  is  the  question.    We  have  to  deal  with 

the  practical  side  ci  this  matter.    We  have  not  to  be  putting 
philosophy  behind  systems,  and  attributing  qualities  to  them  that  nobody     i 
would  be  so  much  astonished  to  find  th^  possessed,  as  the  people  who   '^ 
know  most  about  them. 

But  whilst  you  have  this  dM[radation  in  China,  woman  has  a  remark-     / 
able  place  of  power.    I  remember  once  speaking  to  one  of  our  Chinese 
Christians  as  to  why  he  did  not  do  a  certain  thing  for  ma    ^  Well,'' said  he,        ) 

<«my  wife  was  not  at  home,  and  I  never  do  anything  of  that 
^c^^*^  kind  without  ocmsulting  her.-  I  said, "  How  is  thatr  **Well," 
said  he,  **  if  you  had  married  one  of  that  kind  you  would  not 
have  asked  the  question."  That  is  one  d  these  chinks  that  let  in  the  light 
in  a  way  that  proves  to  us,  that  out  in  China  you  have  a  field  for  the 
Mission  of  women,  so  long  as  that  Mission  is  kept  in  its  proper  place.  I 
do  not  believe  that  women  are  going  to  do  evexy thing  in  China;  but  thev 
have  a  place  there  of  the  very  highest  importance,  and  they  can  do  a  wotk 
in  China  for  God  that  we  men  cannot  do.  Let  me  tell  you  what  that 
work  is.  No  doubt  a  good  deal  of  the  romance  may  be  taken  off  the  kind 
of  Missionaries'  life  that  is  represented  in  large  meetings  of  this  kind ;  but  J 
I  thank  God  no  one  can  remove  all  the  romance  that  there  is  about 
Missions. 

Still  you  have  to  remember,  that  when  you  send  your  women  to  China, 

they  have  to  learn  the  language  of  the  people.      There  is  no 
mart  b^uuS.    ^^^  ^^  getting  to  the  heart  of  a  people,  except  through  their 

.^language.  I  found  this  in  the  north  of  ScoUand.  When  I 
learnt  a  few  words  of  Gaelic,  I  found  that  the  hearts  of  the  Highlanders 
were  opened  to  me,  and  they  received  me  in  a  veiy  warm  way.  80  in  ' 
China.  And  you  must  remember  that  for  women,  as  for  men,  it  is  not  a 
very  easy  thing  to  learn  any  language ;  there  is  no  royal  road  to  it.  The 
Spirit  of  God  does  not  beget  slovenliness  on  the  part  of  any  agent.  I  was  \ 
preaching  in  Chinese,  when  I  was  ten  months  in  the  country,  but  at  that 
time,  and  for  a  great  many  months  and  years  afterwards,  I  was,  perhaps^ 

better  understood  by  myself  than  by  anybody  else.    I  do  not 
^mJPi^^  think  it  wise  to  minimise  these  difficulties :  we  must  look  them       \ 

straight  in  the  face,  and  deal  with  them  in  a  common-sense 
way.    Chinese  is  better  to  me  now  than  English.    Well,  this  is  one  of  our 
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diffiealtiea.  They  have  to  go  into  a  new  dvilisation,  and  they  have  to  tread 
flometimes  upon  ground  as  to  which  it  is  perhaps  as  weii  that  they  do  not 
know  how  slippery  it  is.  I  have  seen  them  at  work  in  their  girls'  schools  and 
in  visiting  the  homes  of  the  people;  and  by  their  quiet  womanly  influence, 
their  teaching,  and  their  visits,  they  have  exerted  a  power  which  we,  who 
oould  not  get  the  same  access  to  the  girls  and  the  women,  never  could  expect 
to  exercise. 

In   regard    to  the    girls'    schools,   it   seems  to  me    that   this 
part  of  the  work  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole.     If  you  educate 
the  daughters  of  China,  if  you  give  them  a  thorough  j^^^,^^^^^ 
Christian    education,  you    are   educating   the    mothers  •dnoattafth* 
of  China ;    you  are  educating  the  wives  of  the  people.       **'^ 
I  have  had    the   privilege  of    baptising    and   receiving  into    the 
Christian  Church  more  than  twenty  of  these  girls,  who  have  been 
educated  by  the  Missionaries'  wives,  and  by  the  ladies  who  have  been 
sent  out  by  the  Woman's  Missionary  Association  of  our  own  Church ; 
and  they  have  gone  out  to  become  the  wives  of  pastors,  of  teachers, 
of  farmers  and  mechanics ;  and  wherever  they  have  gone  they  have 
gathered  the  women  about  them.    They  have  been  a  power  for  good ; 
and  an  influence  of  that  kind  is  an  influence  that  is  going  jafl^^o^of 
on  and  will  go  on  for  ever;  it  is  a  circle  that  is  ever    chiiatua 
widening  from  the  mother  to  the  child,  and  from  the  child  ^'"'•^™"^ 
to  the  child  of  that  child,  and  on  through  the  ages.    The  engine  you 
are  putting  into  operation,  the  factor  you  are  setting  to  work  in 
connection  with  an  institution  and  a  method  of  this  kind,  is  a  factor 
whose  value  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate. 

I  wish,  then,  to  emphasise  this  to-night — that  China,  of  all  other 
countries,  is  the  field  for  the  Mission  of  women.  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  saying  that  there  is  some  backbone  in  Chinese  men,  and  if  I 
were  to  go  on  to  say  what  I  think  of  the  women,  I  cuaAthaidd 
should  say  that  there  were  several  backbones  in  Chinese  tnwvmns 
women.  They  have  been  the  great  force  which  has  preserved  the 
country.  I  say  this  without  any  fear  of  contradiction.  They  have 
been  important  factors  in  its  political  history;  and  they  are  important 
fSetctors  in  its  social  life.  A  woman,  when  she  comes  to  be  a  mother 
and  a  grandmother,  is  a  power  in  the  family  and  a  power  in  the 
village  or  the  town  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate. 

Let  me  say  that  China  is  awakening.  The  opportunity  is  now, 
to-day,  and  the  wedges  are  in  that  are  going  to  break  up  old  China. 
China  cannot  go  back  ^nto  the  lethargy  of  the  last  five  or  six  centuries. 
She  must  start  into  new  life  or  be  buried  out  of  sight ;  and  she  is 
not  going  to  be  buried.  The  grandest  opportunity  tlmt  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Associations  ever  had  or  will  have  is  out  there,  chiaau 
That  is  one  call ;  but  there  is  another,  and  oh !  I  hear  it  »waiMaiac. 
to-night  in  the  wail  that  comes  from  the  oppressed  women  of  China  ; 
from  the  degraded  women  of  China ;  a  wail  all  the  louder  that  it  is 
unexpressed ;  a  wail  that  I  cannot  put  into  better  words  than  those 
that  I  heard  long  ago : — 
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^  Aooordiof^  u  the  days  have  been 
Wherein  we  grief  have  had ; 
And  yean  wherein  we  ill  have  eeeui 
So  do  ye  make  ns  g^." 

Bev.  C.  F.  Warren  (C.M.S.,  from  Japan):  I  feel,  my  dear 
friends,  that  after  the  very  forcible  address  to  which  yon  have  listened 
aboQt  one  of  the  largest  countries  in  the  world,  I  can  have  bat  little 
to  say  for  one  of  the  smallest.  For  Japan,  you  know,  is  only  one* 
tenth  part  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China  in  point 
of  size,  and  its  population  is  probably  not  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  population  of  that  great  empire.  Yet  althoogh  I 
repiiesent  a  small  country,  and  cannot  plead  with  yon  on  the  gcoond 
of  sentiment,  or  of  the  colour  of  the  skin  of  our  Japanese  mends, 
yet  I  can  plead  with  you  for  Japan  on  the  ground  that  there  is  a 
wonderfully  wide  and  open  door  to  the  Church  of  Christ  for  women's  \ 
work  in  that  country.  \ 

Those  of  you  who  have  read  about  Japan  know  that  the  women      y 
there   are   in  a  very  much    better    position    than    they   are    in    y 
almost  any  other  Eastern  country, — ^far  beyond   the   position  of   "* 
our  sisters  in  India,  far  beyond  the  position  of  our  sisters  in  China.  j 

PMttioaof  They  are  not  secluded  in  Zenanas;  they  are  not  ^  ,' j 
jttptBtMwomcB.  sbut  up  60  closely  in  their  homes  as  women  are  in  \ 
China;  they  take  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  family;  and 
they  are,  more  than  even  the  women  of  China,  companions  of  their 
husbands ;  they  may  be  seen  with  their  husbands  living  almost  in  a 
position  of  equality.  And  yet,  dear  friends,  although  the  women  of 
Japan  are  so  differently  circumstanced,  I  venture  to  express  the  { 

opinion,  notwithstanding  all  that  my  friend  has  just  said,  that  there  f 

is  no  country  in  the  world  that  needs  woman's  work  more  than  Japan. 
The  women  of  Japan  have  had  influence  in  the  past,  great  practical         i 
influence.    TMiy.  there  have  been  nine  ladies  on  the  throne  of        .' 
Japan.    Do  our  friends  in  the  West  know  that,  and  do  they  know       / 
A/ipttMM  that  one  of  these  ladies,  the  Empress  Jingu,  who  lived  in        ■ 
^BftrnM.    the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  expedition  that  invaded  Corea ;   and  that  through  that  ex- 
pedition there  entered  into  Japan  the  literature,  the  jurisprudence, 
the  philosophy,  and  the  civilisation  of  China.    We  may  say  that 
in  a  sense  to  that  woman  belonged  much  of  what  followed  that 
expedition. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  which  you  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  in       i 
considering  the  work  of  women  in  Japan,  that  you  may  say,  perhaps,      ' 
of  the  women  of  Japan  what  could  not  be  said  of  women  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.    Mr.  Aston,  one  of  the  principal  Japanese       '( 
scholars  connected  with  the  Legation  in  v'apan,  ^ys:  ^'I  believe       ^ 
that  no  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  European  letters, 

to  the  remarkable  fieu^t  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  | 

the  best  writings  of  the  best  age  of  Japanese  literature       )    *\ 
wia  the  trark  of  women."     Sb  that  Japanese  ^Mnfei;^  pxh  nbt^  ak(d 
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have  not  beexi|  unedacated.  .y  have  not  been  in  the  degraded 
position  in  which  yon  find  women  in  other  heathen  countries.  Now 
the  wave  of  Western  civilisation  has  gone  over  to  Japan,  and  the  women 
of  Japan  are  influenced  by  it.  Oar  Missionaries  testify  to  it — ^the 
•ecnlar  papers  testify  to  it — that  the  women  of  Japan  are  being 
influenced  by  this  wave  of  civilisation  in  every  part  of  the  land. 

Take  the  simple  fact  that  in  the  primary  schools,  which  have  been 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  you  have  to-day  a  million  of 
girls  under  regular  instruction.  Is  not  that  an  important  fact  to  be  re* 
membered  in  connection  with  the  history  of  our  Christian  Missionary 
work  f  For  by  the  education  given  in  these  primary  schools, 
surely  you  are  having  a  way  prepared  for  an  intelligent  appre-  -JJJjJJJ^JUL 
dation  of  the  truth,  that  may  be  presented  by  our  Christian  ^""^  ***** 
sisters,  in  proclaiming  to  these  girls  and  women  the  Qospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Then  there  is  this  other  thing,  that  just  now,  more  particularly,  and  for  a 
Uttle  time  past,  there  has  been  a  remarkable.movement  in  the  direction  of  the 
higher  education  of  women  in  Japan.  Archdeacon  Maundrell  speaks  of  the 
strong  desire  aroused,  which  is  growing  in  intensity,  to  give  the  women  of 
Japan  their  legitimate  position  in  society,  and  to  fit  them  for  it  by  educating 
them  to  the  standard  of  their  Western  sisters.  He  says  it  is  being  discussed 
in  all  its  aspects  in  both  the  foreign  and  native  papers^  and  that  it  is  the 
question  to  the  front  in  the  social  life  of  Japan. 

NoW|  does  not  that  speak  to  us  powerfully  with  reference  to  this 
question  of  women's  work  amongst  women  in  Japan  ?  Some,  perhaps, 
will  say,  '^Is  there,  in  their  case,  any  need  for  Missionary  ladies?  Wo- 
men are  in  so  much  better  a  position  than  in  other  Eastern  countries; 
they  are  so  much  more  intelligent ;  they  have  so  much  education.'* 
But,  dear  firiends,  what  is  their  education  ?  Does  it  lead  them  to 
Ood?  Does  it  lead  them  to  Christ?  Does  it  lead  them,  as immoital 
beings,  to  prepare  for  that  eternity  which  lies  before  them  ? 
I  understand  that  our  Missionary  work  is  not  merely  to 
educate,  in  the  material  sense  of  the  word,  but  it  is  really  to  educate 
them  for  eternity,  to  lead  them  to  God,  and  Christ,  and  salvation ;  to 
lead  them  to  V  ^\xeal  life  that  issues  in  all  the  glory,  and  in  all  the 
purity  of  the  «  >ial  kingdom.  All  that  is  going  on  now  in  Japan  is 
only  an  accent  voting  of  the  Masters  call  to  our  Missionary  sisters  to 
enter  upon  the  work  there. 

Just  a  word  or  two  upon  the  ways  in  which  this  Missicmary  work 
is  opening  to  ns.  First,  let  me  say  that  there  is  at  the  present  time, 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  the  teaching  of  the  English  language 
into  man^  schools  throughout  the  country,  a  great  demand  Sx 
English  teachers.  Now,  this  is  not  a  question  that  affects  our 
Minionaiy  Societies  in  particular ;  but,  I  venture  to  say, 
it  is  a  question  that  does  afiect  our  Christian  sisters  who  fcri 
have  an  opportunity,  and  can  go  forth,  unattached  to  any 
Missionary  Society.  You  have  school  after  school  in  Japan,  wanting 
teachers.  Now,  tliese  teachers — ^ladies — ^may  go  forth  and  live  and 
move  among  the  people,  and  influence  them  on  the  side  of  Christiaa 
tirvtlu    If  any  here  are  disposed  to  go  out,  let  me  say.  Do  not  gb  diit 
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except  on  a  thoroughly  Christian  basis;  do  not  go  oat  merely  to 

teach  the  secularities. 

Then  if  I  may  pass  on  to  one  more  point,  there  is  an  opening  for  work      j 
in  ^lission  schools.    And  here  I  most  pay  a  tribute  to  our  American     { 
friends,  who  in  their  ^lission  work  have  set  us  a  noble  example.     They 
Zzampiecf    ^^^  ^hc  first  in  Japan.    Ten  years  before  the  foot  of  the      ^ 
Ameneaa     British  Missionary  was  on  the  soil  of  Japan  there  were  Mis- 
brethren,     sionnrics  from  difierent  American  Societies.     And  not  only  so ; 
thev  remain  to  the  front  to  this  day.    I  say  it  to  their  honour:  American  \ 

C'luirches  have  been  before  all  other  Churches  in  seeking  to  win  Japan  for       r* 
Christ,  and  the  bulk  of  the  converts  have  been  gathered  by  our  American        ' 
brethren.     I  thank  God  for  their  labours.     Wlien  you  remember  that  out 
of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  male  Missionaries,  at  the  dose  of 
188G,  some  ninety-two  were  AmericanSi  you  will  see  how  much  to  the  fitmt 
they  are.     And  then  let  mo  add  this :  they  are  especially  to  the  front  in 
tlie  matter  of  women's  work  and  female  education.     I  used  to  be  surprised 
to  sec  the  ladies  coming  over  to  Japan,  not  one  just  now  and  another  just        / 
then,  but  by  (he  half-dozen  and  sometimes  by  the  dozen.     And  what  a        ) 
noble  work  they  have  done  !     Look  at  the  schools  at  Yokohama,  and  the 
Ferris  Seminarv  there.     Look  at  the  Women's  Home  established  in  1871 
or  1S72.     Look  again  at  the  schools  of  the  Methodist  Mission  in  Tokio  and 
yagaf^aki  and  at  Hakodate.     Look  again  at  the  admii*able  institutions  of 
the  American  Board  at  Kob^  and  at  Kioto,  and  above  all  at  my  beloved 
Osaka,  where  they  hare  a  school,  which  has  been  almost  entirely,  if  not 
entirely,  developed  from  native  resources — one  of  the  largest^  noblest^  and 
most  successful  of  all  institutions  for  girb  Ect  up  in  Japan* 

I  believe  I  am  strictly  correct  in  saying  that  of  the  Christians  in 
Proportion  of  Japan  40  per  cent,  are  females.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
feauio  eoaTtrtt.  proportion  is  in  China,  and  I  cannot  say  what  it  is  in 
India,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  we  have  a  larger  proportion  of  women 
in  Japan  than  in  almost  any  other  heathen  country  in  the  world. 
You  have  heard  of  the  influence  of  women  in  China ;  surely  the 
influence  of  women  in  Japan  is  not  a  whit  less ;  nay,  I  believe, 
that  just  as  in  the  Church  at  Philippi,  the  first  convert  was  a  woman, 
Lydia,  and  the  influence  of  women  had  much  to  do  with  the 
development  of  that  Church,  so  it  will  be  in  the  Islands  of  Japan. 

Sisters,  will  you  go  out  to  Japan  ?  Gaps  have  been  made  in  the 
ranks  by  the  fall  of  noble  women  who  have  died  at  their  post.  Will 
you  say,  *•  Here  am  I ;  send  me "  ?  Mothers  will  you  give  your 
daughters  ?    ilay  God  enable  you  to  say  "  Yes." 

'*  Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine, 
That  were  an  offering  far  too  small ; 
Love  so  amazing,  so  divine 
Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all.'* 

Rev.  W.  S.  Langford,  D.D.  (Secretary,  Foreign  Jlissionary  Society 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  U.S.A.) :  My  Christian  friends, — 
It  is  a  very  peculiar  honour  that  has  been  given  me  to-night  in 
being  calleid  upon  to  speak  for  my  brothers  and  sisters,  the 
representatives  of  the  various  Societies  i^  the  United  States.     Mj 
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work  has  been  almost  rendered  unneoessary  by  the  very  splendid 
tribute  which  has  been  paid  to  American  Missionaries  and 
to  the  women  of  our  American  Churches,  for  what  they 
have  done  ahready  and  what  they  are  doing  in  the  Mission- 
field  of  Japan.  I  am  not  to  speak  to  you  to-night  of  woman's  work 
in  America,  but  of  the  work  of  our  American  women  in  reference  to 
the  great  Mission-fields  of  the  world ;  and  I  beg  to  assure  you  that 
the  women,  more  than  the  men  of  America,  are  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  great  opportunity  which  is  before  the  Church  of  Christ 
to-day.  As  I  came  over  a  week  ago  in  the  steamship  Auraniaf  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  from  Baltimore,  who  told  me 
he  was  coming  to  attend  this  Conference.  He  said,  **  You  know,  I 
had  no  interest  in  Foreign  Missions;  I  cared  nothing  forndriBfliMaM 
Missions;  but  my  wife  became  heart  and  soul  interested  <»<&•«»»•. 
in  them,  and  the  consequence  is  she  has  fired  me  with  enthusiasm, 
and  I  am  going  to  London  to  attend  the  Missionary  Conference." 
Now,  just  such  a  work  as  that  is  going  on  in  America  in  connection 
with  all  the  various  Societies. 

I  would  I  could  present  to  you  a  table  of  statistics  of  the  work 
of  the  Women's  Societies  which  are  auxiliary  to  our  several  Boards. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  no  Board  of  Missions  connected  with  any 
of  our  Churches  which  has  not  its  women's  auxiliary  in  one  or  another 
state  of  advancement,  and  some  of  them  are  pushing  womb's 
to  the  very  front.  In  connection  with  our  own  Church  fit  ■••*«t«M. 
our  last  triennial  meeting,  when  the  report  had  been  read  of  the 
doings  of  the  Society  for  the  three  years  past,  and  a  sunmiary 
was  given  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  women's  auxiliary  to  our 
Board,  Bishop  Coxe,  in  his  speech,  said,  ^'I  think  that  the  thing 
needs  to  be  turned  upside  down :  the  women  are  doing  the  major 
part  of  the  work." 

We  are  at  a  point  of  departure.  We  look  back  upon  the  past  to 
the  work  which  has  been  done ;  we  recall  the  sacred  names  of  women 
who  have  served  in  the  Mission-field.  Who  does  not  know  of 
Miss  Fay  and  her  work  in  China  ?  Who  does  not  knowj 
of  Miss  Field  and  her  work  in  China,  and  of  Mrs.  Mo£fat 
and  her  work  in  Africa,  and  Mrs.  Pruyn  and  her  work  in  Japan  ?  Who 
has  not  heard  of  Mrs.  Hill's  work,  and  of  her  school  in  Athens,  with 
her  many  pupils,  who  have  gone  out  to  enlighten  others  with  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  God  ?  That  is  the  work  of  the  past  We  cannot 
begin  to  tell  the  story  of  the  past,  but  we  have  a  roll  of  honour,  of 
women  who  have  served  in  the  Grospel  of  God's  dear  Son,  and  whose 
names  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life. 

From  this  point  of  departure  we  are  also  looking  forward,  and  oar 
women  are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  importance  of  women's  work  in  Japan, 
done,  and  looking  forward  to  the  future,  with  its  immense  rhOxmaaiMarj 
responsibilities  in  China,  in  Africa,  and  in  India.     More  than  iaftanMimtk* 
that,  I  believe  that  looking  back  upon  the  past,  and  its  record        '^'^"^ 
daring  the  past  century  of  glorious  work  and  opportunities  and  poni* 
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bilities,  woman  is  to  bear  a  much  more  important  part  in  that  work  than  \ 

she  has  done ;  not  merely  going  forth  herself  to  the  work  in  heathen  hind% 
but  at  home  in  stirring  up  the  Churches,  in  kindling  enthusiasm,  in  gather- 
ing information  in  the  way  in  which  a  woman  alone  can  do  it  in  these  biuj        / 
times.     For  only  women  know  how  to  send  epistles  which  contain  interest 
ing  incidents  and  particulars,  and  to  communicate  them  to  others^  so  at  .  I 

with  the  fuel  of  facts  to  feed  and  kindle  the  fira  of  enthusiasm  for  Missions.         »^r 
I  was  in  the  parish  of  one  of  our  rectors  in  New  York  some  time  ago  j 

gi\'ing  a  Missionary  address,  and  he  said  to  me,  ^  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  bat  \ 

I  cannot  awaken  a  spark  of  Missionary  enthusiasm  in  this  parish;  the  /- 

people  are  interested  in  ail  my  parochial  works,  in  my  Sunday  school,  in  my         (^ 
pariah  school,  and  in  my  Mission  in  this  place ;  but  so  far  as  the  coontzy  at      a  i 
large  is  concerned,  and  the  great  outside,  I  cannot  get  the  slightest  interest  J 

in  it ;  what  shall  I  dof "    I  said  to  him,  ''There  ia  one  thing  that  will  enra  ' 

^^    all  that :  go  and  get  some  woman  who  has  been  connected  with 
^^K"**  our  woman's  auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Missions ;  put  her  into  \ 

your  parish,  bring  her  here  by  some  means  or  other — scHiie  j 

woman  who  is  thoroughly  alive — and  she  will  revolutionise  your  parish."         / 
Our  pastors  are  too  busy ;  the  machinery  of  parish  life  is  too  multiform ;  * 

it  requires  a  man  of  many  sides  and  manifold  ability  to  administer  a  parish  ; 
and  to  expect  a  pastor  to  arouse  all  the  Missionary  enthusiasm  is  altogether  « 

too  much :  it  is  not  done,  and  it  cannot  be  done.    One  of  my  friends  in  New        # '     ^ 
York  citVy  a  man  who  always  professed  to  me  that  he  was  thoroughly  ) 

interested  in  Missionary  work,  had  neglected  a  small  request  that  I  had 
made  of  him.  When  I  called  him  up  before  the  Association  of  Ladies  I 
said  to  him,  "  You  have  never  paid  any  attention  to  that  small  request  I 
made  of  you."  '^  Oh !  "  said  he ;  **  my  dear  friend,  I  confess  it  all,  but  the 
fact  is  we  pastors  are  very  busy,  and  it  is  only  the  thing  that  is  drilled  into 
us,  and  urged  upon  us,  and  cannot  be  left  undone  that  we  do." 

The  women  ai*c  doing  just  that  work  in  our  Ohurches  in  America.    They 
are  going  to  the  pastors  and  feeding  them  with  facts,  stirring  them  up  to 

Women  ia    ^^^  ^'ci'k,  and  unless  the  women  do  it  it  will  be  left  undone.  * 

tkcAatricaa  I  can  speak  for  the  Presbyterian  Board.     I  know  in  how  many  .' 

Chorc^M.    ^ays  their  women  are  working,  and  also  the  women  in  con-  I 

nection  with  the  American  Board,  the  Baptist  Board,  and  the  Methodist  { 

Board.  They  are  editing  papers,  sending  out  tracts,  organising  meetings, 
and  doing  everything  that  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  pastors. 
They  are  holding  up  the  light ;  they  are  kindling  enthusiasm ;  they  have 
faith  not  only  to  do  the  work,  not  despising  practical  methods,  but  they 
have  faith  to  believe  that  it  is  **  not  by  might  nor  by  power  " ;  and  Ihey  are  ) 

mighty  in  praying  that  God  would  stretch  forth  His  right  arm  to  help  us  in 
this  great  work. 

At  the  meeting  of  oar  American  Committee,  corresponding  with  ^ 

the  Committee  in  London,  the  question  was  asked,  '^  How  shall  we 
get  the  Churches  to  pray  for  this  Missionary  Conference  ?  "  and  Dr.  ^ 

ThtvwMsaBd  Ellinwood  said, ''  We  are  working  it  through  the  Women's  ^ 

thaCMfirwM.  Societies ;  the  women  pray  with  us,  and  if  we  send  forth  ' 

women  you  may  be  sure  the  Church  will  be  awakened  to 
prayer  for  the  Missionary  work."    I  do  believe  that  in  future  the  • 

women  are  to  bear  the  most  important  part  in  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus.    Mighty  is  the  influence  which 
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God  has  given  tx>  women,  and  it  will  be  increased  manifold  if  we  tmst, 
look  up,  and  pray  to  God  that  through  women  He  will  send  out  the 
kindling  influences  of  His  Spirit  to  fathers,  sons,  husbands  and 
brothers,  that  the  whole  Church  may  be  alive  to  the  opportunity  in 
this  our  day. 

Sev.  Gilbert  Kamey  (Sec.,  Church  of  England  Zenana  Missionary 
Society) :  I  have  to  speak  of  India.  I  have  seen  much  of  ''  women's 
work  amongst  women  "  in  India  during  the  past  three  months,  and  I 
may  tell  you  that  the  call  to  this  work  in  India  is  now  es-  opndoonia 
pecialiy  urgent ;  the  opportunities  are  increasing  on  every  ^^^ 
side,  and  the  doors  are  opened  from  one  end  of  Lidia  to  the  other.  I 
will  tell  you  how  this  is.  Some  days  ago  you  might  have  seen  in 
the  Times  newspaper  a  very  solemn  statement  regarding  India.  A 
young  Bengali  youth  of  good  position  was  brought  before  the  Criminal 
Court  of  Calcutta  as  a  parricide.  Now,  parricide  is  a  crime  almost 
unknown  amongst  Hindus,  being  viewed  with  special  detestation. 
The  Times*  correspondent  mentioning  the  fact  takes  occasion  to  say 
that  a  portion  of  the  Hindu  community  is  viewing  with  the  greatest 
anxiety  the  results  of  our  educational  system,  as  exhibited  in  the  grow- 
ing immorality  of  the  younger  generation.  We  cut  away,  they  say, 
the  sanctions  of  the  Hindu  system,  and  we  substitute  no  laws  moral 
or  spiritual  in  their  place. 

How  does  this  bear  upon  our  work  ?  I  will  tell  you.  A  Hindu 
judge,  a  strict  Brahman,  addressed  my  colleague  in  this  ,n^^,  ^^ 
way :  "  Sir,  what  are  you  thinking  of  in  your  educational  ow«tf«Mti«uL 
matters  ?  Our  young  men  go  from  hence  to  the  univer-  •!•*«• 
sity ;  they  come  away  detached  in  many  cases  from  their  old  religious 
systems,  recognising  no  law  human  or  divine;  and  now  you  are 
taking  up  in  the  same  way  the  education  of  the  women :  what  can 
you  be  thinking  of  ?  Have  you  English  people  contemplated  what 
the  result  will  be  if  our  young  women  and  girls  are  thus  detached 
from  all  the  sanctions  and  usages  of  their  old  life  and  left  without 
anything  to  take  their  place  ?  Tell  the  people  of  England  that  it 
must  not  be.** 

On  this  question  of  Government  education,  thoughtful  men  iu 
India,  Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  are  seriously  alarmed.  Now  is  our 
opportunity.  Many  would  welcome  education  based  on  what 
a  Brahman  chairman  at  one  of  my  meetings  described  as  **  the  ^JSwrrttt 
pure  morality  of  the  New  Testament ; "  and  this  is  the  work 
that  God  calls  us  to  do.  There  never  was  a  time — no,  never — when  the  Hindu 
mind  was  so  deeply  moved  on  this  subject  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment ; 
and  it  is  for  the  women  of  England  to  step  in  and  come  to  the  rchef  of 
tins  great  necessity  and  say,  '*  Your  women  and  your  girls  shall  not  have 
an  education  which  weans  them  from  every  kind  of  respect  for  authority ; 
we  will  give  them  an  education  which  shall  show  them  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  shall  point  them  to  the  way  of  His  commandments."  This  is 
our  opportunity. 

Let  me  give  a  hint  or  two  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  embraced. 
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lodla  lA  waiting  for  lady  IVIissionaries,  consecrated  women ;  and  from  the 

day  I  set  foot  in  Ceylou,  right  through  from  Capo  Gomorin  to  Feshawttr^ 

iu,...j  f^  t  ho  cry  in  every  place  was, "  Send  us  more  women  Missionaries  ; 

ftfluit      send  U8  more  of  those  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  ci  teaching  our      ( 
XxMioiuriM.  ^omen  on  the  basb  of  religious  truth."     First  of  all,  let  us      .' 
take  heed  to  the  quality  of  the  workers.     Let  us  remember  that  it  is  not  I 

merely  educationists,  that  it  is  not  merely  orthodox  Christians  that  wo  ».^ 
want :  we  must  have  consecrated  women.  The  work  we  have  to  do  is  \ 
great,  and  our  time  to  do  it  in  may  be  very  short,  for  the  \ 
^ai^S^uT.^  Government  educational  system  is  quickly  taking  up  this  ^ 
women's  work ;  and  I  say  we  must  have  women  who  will  go  C 
in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  tell  simply  and  lovingly  what  the  Lord  .J 
Je>us  is  to  them ;  women  who  know  His  love,  who  live  upon  Him,  who  I 

abide  in  His  light,  who  walk  in  the  sunshine  of  His  countenance.    Tliis  is         .  ' 
what  we  want — Christian  women. 

Then  remember  another  thing.  Look  at  the  rationale  of  our  work.  \ 
We  are  not  going  to  Anglicise  India.  What  we  want  is  not  that  India 
should  be  dependent  for  ever  upon  our  English  women  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Plant  the  rose  of  Sharon  where  you  will,  and  it  will 
blossom  and  bud.  What  we  want  to  see,  and  what  we  shall  see,  is  Indian 
ZTftBc«UMtiMi  ^omen  raised  up  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith,  who 
bjaatiTt     will  be  amongst  their  countrymen  a  power,  and  who  will  win  1 

***'^'  India  for  the  Lord.  At  the  present  moment  the  Government 
inspectress  of  all  the  female  education  round  about  Anuitxar  is  a  Christian 
woman  educated  in  one  of  our  Missionary  boarding  schools.  The  head 
mistress  of  the  chief  school  at  Lahore  is  also  a  Christian  woman,  educated 
in  the  same  Christian  school.  It  is  not  true  to  say  that  Christianity  in 
India  has  affected  the  lower  classes  only.  God  is  raising  up  high-dass 
Indian  women  for  this  work  of  education,  and  in  answer  to  our  prayers 
He  will  raise  them  up  more  and  more,  if  we  at  this  crisis  are  faithf  uL 

Then  let  me  say  another  thing :  support  these  women  when  yoa 
send  them  out  for  Christ.    One  thing  greatly  distressed  me   in         \ 
India,  that  was  to  see  so  many  weak  Missions — Missions  that  are        i 
wcftkaBdttrvBf^Ii^ost  impoverished  for  want  of  workers.     I  agree  with       J 

"i*******-  yir.  Warren  that  what  we  want  is  strong  Missions, 
Missions  in  which  several  workers  are  living  together  in  the  love  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  exhibiting  the  grace  of  Christian  love  and 
forbearance  towards  one  another.  We  want  strong  Missions,  and 
therefore  I  say  to  any  governors  of  Missionary  Societies  who  may  be 
present  here — keep  your  Missionary  Stations  reinforced,  especially 
in  a  country  like  India,  where  Missionaries  are  obliged  to  come  home 
from  time  to  time  to  take  rest.  ^ 

One  thing  more,  let  us  remember  that  women's  work  must  always  v 
go  side  by  side  with  men's  work.  A  lady  in  India  asked  me  a  riddle — 
Women's  work  if  I  kucw  the  worth  of  woman.  I  asked  her  to  tell  me, 
aioaffsida mtt't.  and  the  answer  she  gave  was  "Double  yoUy  0  man*^ 
(W.O.Man).  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that.  I  do  not  think 
we  must  allow  our  women  to  go  forth  to  positions  of  isolation  and 
there  leave  them.  Our  attitude  should  be  that  of  Barak  towards 
Deborah,  "  If  thou  wilt  go  with  me  then  I  will  go ;  if  thou  wilt  not 
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go  with  me  then  I  will  not  go.**  This  must  be  our  plan  of  work: 
men  Missionaries  and  women  Missionaries  working  side  bj  side, 
going  forward  not  only  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  Mission  work,  but 
breaking  up  new  ground, — men  to  men  and  women  to  women — and 
witnessing  for  the  Lord  Jesus  far  and  wide.  I  tell  you,  my  friends, 
if  we  enter  upon  this  enterprise  in  faith  and  prayer,  and  realise 
that  it  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  no  merely  human 
organisation  can  overtake,  we  shall  see  ere  long  such  results  in  India 
as  shall  make  our  hearts  leap  for  joy. 

Sev.  B.  Wardlaw  Thompion  (Secretaiy,  L.M.S.) :  Mr.  Chairman, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  believe  my  right  to  be  described  on  this 
programme  as  from  Africa  results  from  the  fact  that  I  have  recently 
spent  eight  weeks  in  Cape  Colooy.  As  Bishop  Crowther  inutiigiii 
is  on  the  platform,  whose  name  and  labours  are  honourably  t»qpMki 
known  in  connection  with  African  Missionary  work  for  a  time,  I  think, 
almost  longer  than  my  whole  life,  it  would  be  a  great  impertinence 
for  me  to  talk  about  Africa.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this 
meeting  is  exemplifying  what  we  men  have  generally  done  with 
regard  to  women ;  we  admire  women's  work,  and  give  them  a  good 
position,  but  we  take  care  to  occupy  all  the  time  ourselves*  Thus 
we  have  arranged  for  a  women's  meeting  with  six  male  speakers, 
and  when  they  have  finished  we  are  told  that  we  shall  hear  two  or 
three  ladies.  But  I  believe  that  it  was  the  kindness  of  the  ladies 
that  put  us  in  this  front  position.  I  suppose  I  am  bound,  as  the 
Secretary  of  a  Missionary  Society  which  has  women's  work  as  well 
as  men's  work  to  attend  to,  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  subject. 
I  will  be  as  brief  as  I  can ;  for  I  do  think  the  time  has  come  when 
at  these  large  meetings  we  should  have  our  lady  workers  addressing 
US  as  well  as  the  gentlemen. 

Protestant  Missions  have  diflfered  from  Boman  Catholic  Missions 
in  several  respects ;  but  I  think  in  no  characteristic  more  markedly 
than  this,  that  the  Boman  Catholic   Missionaries   are    ^..^^^^ 
celibates,  while  the  Protestant  Missionaries  are  married.  uAOatkdk 
And  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  that  than  appears  on     '°'*'*^ 
the  surface.     People  make  it  a  matter  of  satire  sometimes,  and  of 
criticism:  they  point  to  the  comfortable  homes  of  these  Missionaries^ 
and  talk  about  the  expenses  of  their  wives  and  frimilies,  and  then 
contrast  it  in  the  most  charming  fashion  (as  I  have  heaurd  in  diflferent 
parts  of  the  world)  with  the  self-denial,  and  so  on,  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  celibate  Missionaries.    Now  I  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  kind  Boman  Catholic  Missionaries,  and  I  do  not  want  to  say  a  word 
against  them,  or  a  word  in  disparagement  of  their  self-devotion  and 
self-sacrifice ;  but  I  will  say  this  from  observation  in  diflferent  parts 
of  the  world,  that  one  Christian  Missionary  home  ^ithj,^,,,^^^^^ 
a  Christian  wife  does  more  to  humanise,  elevate,  and  KiMiMt^j't 
evangelise  a  race  of  people  than  twenty  celibate  men.       ^^** 
Christianity  has  its  sweetest  fruits  and  its  most  gracious  work  in  the 
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home ;  and  from  the  home  must  radiate  its  most  powerfol  inflaence, 
if  any  country  is  to  be  lastingly  influenced  by  Christianity.    Oar 
Missionaries'  wives  then,  in  going  to  heathen  countries,  affoxd  by        '>  I 
their  presence  there  a  great  object  lesson.      Again  and  again  the       J 
presence  of  a  Missionary's  wife  has  been  the  first  lesson  in  Christian  | 

life  and  Christian  love,  and  more  than  that — that  has  been  only        ^/ 
the  beginning  of  women's  work;  a  Missionary's  wife  has  been  the  \ 

^lissionarj's  best  helpmate  in  every  part  of  the  Mission-field.  '; 

As  Secretary  of  a  Society,  it  has  come  to  my  observation  that  in  those  \ 

rare  cases  where  Missionaries  marry  women  who  do  not  take  to  the  wwk 
Ecrp«w«r    ^^^  to  the  people,  the  man's  work  has  been  hopelessly  crippled 
MDOBf  tiM    by  his  wife's  inability  to  adapt  herself  to  her  drcumstances. 
^""'^      But  they  are  only  rare  cases.    In  eveiy  part  of  the  world  the  4 ' 

Missionary's  wife  has  been  the  great  worker  among  the  women.  In  our 
South  Sea  Islands  our  Missionaries  are  training  men  to  be  teachers  and  ^ 

pastors,  but  the  Missionaries'  wives  "week  in  week  ouf  have  been 
carrying  on  classes  with  the  pafitors'  wives,  and  fitting  them  for  their  / 

position  in  the  viUages  in  which  they  live.  Travelling  in  South  Africa  and 
other  parts,  I  have  seen  them  in  lonely  stations  where  there  has  been  only 
one  Missionary  with  his  wife.  I  have  seen  women  gathering  day  by  day 
to  the  verandah  to  have  the  Missionary's  wife  teach  them  the  rudimentary 
lessons  of  civilisation  in  making  clothing  and  in  caring  for  the  children, 
and  side  by  side  with  this  the  rudimentary  lessons  in  Christian  truth, 
teaching  them  to  sing  simple  hymns  and  to  learn  simple  portions  of 
Scripture. 

In  our  Madagascai*  Mission  the  report  continually  comes  to  us  that  the 
Missionary's  wife  has  a  sphere  of  work  as  large  in  many  cases  and  in 
many  respects  as  the  work  of  her  husband.      In  India  and  China  so  im- 
portant is  their  position  that  many  Societies  rightly  reckon  the 
Xisftn-ftdd.  Missionary's  wife  in  the  number  of  their  Missionaries.    So  all 

round  the  world  there  has  been  a  noble  band  of  holy,  devoted  t 

women  labouring  for  Christ  with  singular  self-sacrifice  and  devotion ;  and  I 
think  we  ought  in  all  our  talk  about  women's  work  to  remember  what  has 
been  done  all  through  these  years  by  the  Missionaries'  wives  amidst  many 
difficulties  and  discouragements,  with  no  recognition  whatever  until  of 
liitc  years.  But  the  very  first  thing  that  Missionaries'  wives  have 
taught  in  connection  with  their  work  has  been  that  the  work  was  so 
gieac  and  that  their  needs  were  so  pressing  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  them  to  accomplish  it.  They  could  do  a  part,  and 
-  ^^^they  would  work  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  indeed 
M  B«ipert.^^^^^  their  power,  in  this  blessed  service;  but  they  need 
helpers,  they  need  colleagues,  especially  consecrated  and  set  apart,  and  so 
they  have  given  you  this  development  of  Christian  service. 

Most  of  us  have  heard  of,  and  some  of  us  have  seen,  that  wondrous 
miracle  in  marble,  the  Taj  Mahal.  It  is  very  suggestive.  I 
n«  T^  bave  observed  in  the  case  of  the  Mohammedan  tombs 
■*^*i'  in  India  that  they  make  a  diflFerence  between  the  tombs 
of  the  men  and  those  of  the  women.  On  a  woman's  tomb  there 
is  a  tablet  on  which  they  inscribe  their  writing,  and  on  a  man's 
tomb  is  carved  the  stylus  which  does  the  writing  on  the  tablet,  thns 


\ 
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representing  their  idea  as  to  the   relative  position  of  man  and 
woman :  woman  being  the  impressible  medium  which  is  to  receive 
passively  whatever  the  man  may  choose  to  give  her.    Now  if  you 
look  at  that   Taj    Mahal,  the   most   marvellous  erection    in    the 
worldy  yon  find  that  it  is  a  tomb  put  up  to  a  Mohammedan    t^^^^^ 
lady,  the  pride  of  her  husband  and    the  glory  of  his  Wohfitdia 
kingdom,  showing  that  whatever  they  believe  or  profess       *^^' 
to  believe  about  women  facts  are  stronger  than  theories.    Women 
most  take,  in  the  life  of  the  people,  a  most  influential  part  for  good 
or  for  ilL     We  have  no  desire  to  build  a  costly  tomb  for  woman,  but 
we  have  a  desire  to  see  her  enshrined  in  her  true  place  as  the 
ornament  of  the  loving  home,  as  the  centre  of  family  influence,  as 
the  glory  of  human  life. 

Bishop  Crowther,  DJ>.  (C.M.S.,  of  the  Niger) :  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men,^>It  is  indeed  a  very  perplexing  duty  for  me  to  know  where 
to  begin.  I  can  only  refer  to  what  I  have  experienced  Y„^^i\ 
myself,  and  what  hundreds  of  my  countrymen  have  «cpiffiMMia 
experienced  in  the  attention  paid  to  our  education  on  ^•*^**«^ 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  by  Missionary  ladies.  I  believe  I 
have  mentioned  on  a  previous  occasion  that  the  Missionaries  had 
so  much  to  do  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  attend  to  our 
education  in  the  schools;  but  the  ladies  had  the  superintendence 
of  the  schools.  I  may  mention  one  or  two  cases  to  illustrate 
the  results  that  were  produced.  When  the  schools  were  esta- 
blished in  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  we  were  obliged  to  go 
to  them.  The  young  Africans  liberated  from  slave  ships  at 
Sierra  Leone  were  sent  to  the  schools,  but  those  who  were  bom  in 
the  town  whenever  they  heard  about  going  to  school  ran  away  as 
a  rabbit  would  run  before  a  dog.  Now,  what  was  to  be  done  with 
them  ?  The  schoolmaster  went  after  them  with  a  whip  in  his  hand, 
and  that  sent  them  still  further  away.  It  appeared  to  be  almost 
hopeless  until  a  lady  came  to  the  station  who  said,  ^'  I  will  fetch 
them  to  school."  The  master  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  the 
lady  said,  ''Just  get  everything  ready  for  me."  She  had  Au^y'stMt 
come  from  England  with  plenty  of  pictures  and  lesson  ■■<«••••■■ 
sheets,  and  she  asked  all  the  boys  to  come  to  her.  She  used  no 
effort,  no  whip,  and  no  threats.  She  superintended  the  school,  and 
she  said  to  us,  "  Now,  shall  I  teach  you  to  sing  ?  "  "  Yes,  ma'am," 
we  said,  ''  we  will  learn ; "  and  then  she  began, ''  This  is  the  way 
we  wash  our  hands  every  night  and  morning ; "  and  when  she  said 
that  we  all  began  to  sing  and  dance  merrily  enough.  When  tho 
children  who  used  to  run  away  heard  of  it  they  came  and  peeped 
and  listened,  and  the  next  morning  they  came  and  joined  us,  and 
then  we  were  all  daily  dancing  and  clapping  and  washing  our 
bands  and  faces.  Before  a  week  was  over  all  the  children  that  ran 
away  came  to  the  schooL 

That  is  the  way  that  the  schools  were  established  and  filled  with 
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these  boys  in  Sierra  Leone.    They  were  all  as  regular  as  possible 
in  their  attendance.    I  consider  Umt  our  schools'  success  in  Sierra 
Leone  to  this  very  day  is  owing  to  the  introduction  of  that  lady. 
But  the  men  who  were  liberated  in  the  colony,  and  who  had 
children,  hesitated  to  send  their  girls  because  they  said  the  girls     ^ 
AUi7«p<iittiM  could  not  be  clerks  or  hawkers,  and  could  not  be  used 
tntffiria'tdMoi.iQ  the  officc.     By-aud-by,  however,  a  lady  opened  the 
school  for  the  girls ;  she  is  in  this  country  now,  for  I  spoke  to  her        / 
there  not  long  ago.    She  opened  a  female  institution,  and  as  soon 
as  she  had  done  so  the  girls  came  to  be  taught     The  pay  system       « 
was  adopted,  but  some  of  the  children  were  supported  by  the 
Society.    As  soon  as  the  people  saw  the  superiority  of  the  education    '      \ 
of  the  girls,  and  how  useful  it  made  them,  they  were  willing  to  pay 
for  their  instruction.    The  school  was  begun  in  a  private  house,  bat 
it  is  now  a  large  institution,  and  it  is  superintended  by  three  ladies 
in  Lagos,  who  teach  the  girls  how  to  behave  themselves  as  Christians 
amongst  their  own  people.  y 

When  I  got  to  Bonny  we  made  ah  agreement  between  the  King 
and  myself  that  the  pay  system  should  bB  introduced.    A  sum  of  £2 

AaatiT*  s  year  was  to  be  paid  for  every  pupil  admitted,  boys  and 
^iauom  fTwitgiris  alike.  The  agreement  was  duly  signed,  but  after 
twelve  months  when  the  payment  was  to  be  made,  the  chiefs  came 
to  me  and  said,  '*  That  agreement  which  you  madb  about  the  schools 
we  like  very  much,  but  there  is  one  thing  we  object  to."  I  asked 
what  it  was,  and  they  said,  "  Our  boys  can  trade  for  us  and  write  our 
letters,  and  do  everything  we  want,  but  the  girls  can  be  of  no  use : 
we  will  not  pay  for  them."  I  said,  "  VeryweU,  it  must  be  half  pay.** 
I  had  agreed  with  them  to  pay  half  the  preliminary  expenses  of  the 
Mission ;  and  I  said,  '^  If  you  will  pay  for  the  boys,  I  will  pay  for  the 
girls."  They  said,  ''Yes," and  were  very  glad.  When  the  time  came 
to  pay  for  the  school  there  were  fifty  boys  in  it,  and  the  chiefe  paid 
down*£100  in  sovereigns,  but  not  a  penny  for  the  girls.    My  son  said  . 

to  his  wife, ''  You  take  care  of  the  girls  and  mind  them  well :  they 
are  your  share ; "  and  she  taught  them  to  sew  and  knit  and  make 

VMftii  beautiful  bread.  At  one  of  the  examinations  the  fathers 
iBttraetua!  of  thcsc  girls  wcrc  present,  sitting  round  the  table,  and 
forffiziA.     ^j^g  ^f  i-ijem  gaid,  "  This  bread  is  very  fine  and  good  ;  who 

made  it  ?  "  We  told  him  that  his  daughter  had  made  the  bread,  and 
he  was  delighted.  After  that  they  all  sent  their  children  to  school  to 
learn  household  business,  and  they  thus  became  an  example  to  the 
whole  population.  This  is  something  of  what  we  ourselves  have 
received  from  female  teaching  and  education  in  the  colony.  These 
ladies  are  pioneers  in  the  work,  and  they  are  most  helpful  to  the 
Mission  there  to  this  very  day. 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Coppin  (\Voman's  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Mite  Mis« 
sionary  Society,  U.S.A.) :  Mr.  President,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — It 
must  be  exceedingly  grateful  not  only  to  the  women  of  England,  but 
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to  the  women  of  the  world  who  are  assembled  here  to-night,  to  hear 
the  evidence  that  has  been  given  with  respect  to  the  usefulness  of 
their  work.  A  great  Englishman,  Wolsey,  not  in  his  low  estate,  but 
when  he  had  reached  his  highest,  said  to  his  secretary, ''  Be  just  and 
fear  not/*  But  from  time  immemorial  men  have  been  a  long  time 
learning  not  only  not  to  fear,  but  that  the  only  safety  is^,,,,,  .  ^^ 
in  justice.  The  old  idea  was  that  if  a  woman  were  allowed  t*  vwua 
to  develop  the  powers  that  God  had  given  her  for  her  own  *"*^>*^ 
happiness  and  for  His  glory,  she  wovdd  in  some  way  turn  the  world 
upside  down,  or  get  outside  of  the  womanly  sphere  which  God 
intended  her  to  live  in.  That  idea  is  little  by  little  being  disproved. 
More  and  more  the  ignorance  of  one  age  becomes  the  wisdom  of  the 
next,  and  the  dishonour,  the  contempt  of  one  age  is  the  glory  of  the 
next.  Slowly  the  plans  of  Providence  develop  themselves.  The  Lord 
God  has  all  the  eternal  ages  in  which  he  may  develop  His  plans,  and 
He  is  in  no  hurry  to  show  us  to-day  the  plans  that  He  laid  down  a 
thousand  years  ago. 

If,  in  the  beginning  of  any  work,  a  woman^  in  tiying  her  powers, 
has  made  a  blunder,  she  will  be  corrected  by  her  fiulures,  just  as  a 
person  taking  a  wrong  medicine  would  be  corrected  either    ^„^^., 


by  the  sickness  or  by  the  death  that  followed.  It  was  mgiatnu 
pleasantly  hinted  here  to-day,  and  in  the  most  delicate  ^^ 
manner  of  the  women  of  England,  that  it  would  be  well  for  us  all  to 
remember  not  to  undertake  what  we  cannot  do.  But  I  think  it  may 
be  understood  that  in  the  work  of  women  to  women  we  have  a  dis- 
tinct and  complete  work  to  do— complete  in  so  'fieur  as  the  whole 
octave  of  music  is  not  complete  without  half-notes. 

Those  who  have  read  that  beautiful  oration,   *'De  Senectate,"  will 
remember  that  Gate  said  that  Ire  liked  a  young  man  in  whom  there  was 
something  of  the  woman,  and  be  also  liked  an  old  man  in  whom  there  was 
something  of  the  young  man.    So  we  all  like  a  man  who  has  in  him  certain 
fine  characteristics  which  belong  to  woman,  and  so  we  like  a  woman  who 
baa  in  her  a  certain  strength  of  character  which  belongs  to  man.     You  all 
remember  how,  on  one  memorable  Friday  afternoon,  the  most  memorable 
that  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world,  when  there  sat  a  judge  to 
deliver  a  sentence,  the  word  of  a  woman,  in  all  womanly  sweet- 
ness, not  appearing  as  judge  upon  the  bench,  but  under  those    ^[[|j^!^ 
woQianly  conditions  which  we  all  grant  to  her,  was  uttered  in 
protest  to  the  judge  who  sat  in  his  place :  "  Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with 
the  blood  of  that  just  Man ! " 

You  will  also  remember  that  in  the  morning,  when  the  disciples 
ran  to  the  sepulchre,  those  who  stepped  down  and  looked  in  saw  the 
linen  clothes  lying  there,  the  material  and  physic&l  conditions,  but 
when  the  woman  looked  in  she  saw  a  radiant  Presence,  who  with 
Divine  courtesy  inquired  whom  she  sought.  Is  not  that,  then,  suffi- 
cient evidence,  without  trenching  upon  all  those  qualities  which 
distinguish  men,  that  women  may,  to  the  very  highest  and  fullest 
extent,  in  her  work  for  woman  and  for  the  world,  be  purely  womanly, 
and  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  the  noblest  womanhood  ?   I  come  from 
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a  country  where  everybody  expects  to  be  President;  yet  I  have  no         J 
political  aspirations  whatever,  and  I  have  no  desire  or  hankering  for 

a  cope  or  a  hat.  4 
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Mrs.  Edge  (L.M.S.,  from  Hong  Kong) :    I  am  pleased  to  stand 
here  and  speak  to  you  about  the  needs  of  women  in  China ;  and  I 

xcMafcfron  bring  to  you  as  English  Christians  a  message  from  oor  '  \ 
ciiacM  dM«a>.Chinese  deacons.  A  day  or  two  before  I  left  Hong  Kong  J 
they  came  to  my  house,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  conversation 
we  had.  They  said,  "  You  are  going  to  England ;  will  you  thank  the 
Christians  there  for  sending  amongst  us  the  Missionaries  to  teach  ns 
the  way  of  life  and  holiness  ?  But,  above  all,  will  you  pray  and  ask 
that  they  will  send  out  more  women  to  work  amongst  our  women  and 
girls  ?  "  Why  do  we  want  women  and  girls  to  go  into  these  homes  ? 
Because,  dear  friends,  in  the  homes  of  our  Chinese  women  there  is 
darkness,  sin,  and  misery ;  but  there  are  homes  that  would  be  filled 
with  happiness  if  God's  light  reigned  there. 

Do  you  ask  me.  Is  it  possible  for  a  Chinese  woman  to  become 

a  Christian  ?    Yes,  dear  friends,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  has  not  lost  its 

Tbepevcr    power;   there  is  the  same  power  in  the  blessed  Gospel 

ef  th«G«ipcL  to-day  as  there  ever  was.  The  women  in  these  Chinese 
homes  become  true,  devoted,  and  earnest  Christians.  '  As  you  have 
heard  this  evening,  a  Chinese  woman  has  supreme  control  in  her 
house ;  and  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  go  into  one  of  these  homes  where 
there  is  a  Christian  mother,  and  to  see  the  stimulating  influence  that 
she  exercises  as  compared  with  the  misery  of  a  home  where  the 
heathen  mother  exerts  her  influence.  Poor  girls  who  become 
Christians  have  to  endure  untold  persecutions  because  they  believe 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  but  God  is  able  to  give  them  power  to 
be  witnesses  of  His  spirit  in  these  dark  heathen  homes.  '^ 

Oh  !  mothers  of  England,  if  you  could  but  go  and  see  these  scenes  for 
yourselves,  I  should  not  have  to  come  here  to-night  and  appeal  to  you  ( 

never  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  your  children  engaging  in  -    I 

^muwtfc*     *^^  work.     I  know  that  there  are  many  of  our  daughters  who  '  j 

are  willing  to  go  out  to  the  work ;  and  what  is  the  obstacle  t 
Mothers  and  fathers !  they  are  not  content  to  give  up  the  best  they  have 
fcr  God.  God  Las  given  you  great  privileges  and  reFponsibilities,  and  who 
amoDgst  you  to-day  will  go  out  to  these  heathen  lands,  not  only  to  China, 
but  to  India  and  Africa  %  Who  amongst  you  will  say,  "  Here  am  I ; 
send  me'*? 

Let  me  say  that  one  qualification  (many  are  needed)  for  women's 

work  is  this — we  need  education.    I  believe  in  sending  to  these 

Q^.i.n^*{^«  lands,  especially  to  China,  people  who  are  educated.     We 

tethcvork.  need  education,  and  we  need  refinement;  but  above  all 

we  need  to  have  hearts  aflame  with  the  love  of  God,  and  hearts  that 

will  enable  us  to  go  out  amongst  these  people  and  determine  that  we  \ 

will  love  them  for  Christ's  sake.  '1 

Rsfore  I  sit  down  I  should  like  to  tuke  this  opportunity  6t  testify- 
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ing  tb  the  noble  work  that  is  being  done  in  Canton  by  oar  American 
sisters.  They  have  a  splendid  tnuning  home;  and  I  ftm^^^,^, 
kmging  and  hoping  for  the  day  when  we  shall  have  a  home 
in  Hone  Kong,  where  we  can  train  Chinese  workers  to  go 
and  won:  amongst  their  heathen  sisters.  At  present  I  am  told  that  this 
is  fiur  too  expensive.  .  I  ask  the  Churches  if  they  are  content  to  say 
that  it  is  too  expensive.  Dear  friends,  may  Grod  give  you  a  rich 
outpouring  of  His  Spirit !  We  need  to  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
the  power  that  is  in  us,  and  then  as  God  shall  lead  us  may  we  go 
forth  to  this  great  work,  looking  to  Him  for  His  blessing  which  sh^l 
never  &iL 

Mrs.  W.  8.  Blaokstock  (Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Canada):  It  is  fitting  that  I  should  be 
the  last  speaker  here  this  evening,  as  I  represent,  I  believe,  the 
youngest  Missionary  organisation  in  the  Afission-field,  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Canada.  But 
although  our  organisation  is  a  veiy  young  one,  having  ThtSMfaty't 
been  in  existence  only  six  years,  I  am  thankful  to  say  thaS  mkiaa»n. 
our  Father  in  Heaven  has  permitted  us  to  do  some  substantial  work 
in  the  interests  of  our  suffering  sisters  in  Japan.  Six  years  ago  last 
autumn  a  small  company  of  Christian  women  met  together,  at  the 
suggestion,  I  believe,  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Greneral  Missionary 
Society,  to  organise  a  Woman's  Missionary  Society.  Before  the 
expiration  of  the  year  we  sent  a  Missionary  lady  to  Japan,  where  she 
esUkblished  a  very  flourishing  school,  and  during  the  pa^  year  we 
have  had  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  pupils  enrolled  as  scholars, 
one  hundred  of  them  being  bowlers ;  and  wnat  is  a  great  deal  better 
than  numbers,  we  have  sixty-five  converted  to  Chxist  and  giving 
evidence  of  a  true  Christian  life, — as  much  as  can  be  found  in  the 
Churches  at  home,  we  are  told.  We  have  now  six  or  seven  ladies  in 
Japan.  The  doors  stand  wide  open,  and  women  are  ready  to  accept 
the  Oospel.  Our  Afissionaries  find  easy  access  to  them,  and  our  work 
there  has  been  of  a  most  encouraging  character. 

But  while  oar  work  in  Japan  has  been  of  a  character  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  reflex  influence  of  that  work  upon  the 
Methodist  Church  at  home.  A  few  of  our  ministers  at  the 
commencement  looked  with  a  Utile  suspicion  upon  us,  afraid^ 
that  our  work  might  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  Gleneral 
Sodety.  Dr.  Sutherland,  who  is  attending  this  Conference,  would,  I  am 
sure,  if  he  were  present,  bear  me  out  in  this  statement^  that  instead  of 
being  a  hindrance  we  have  been  a  help  to  that  Society.  Never  in  the 
history  of  our  Church  was  there  so  much  said,  and  so  much  done,  in  the 
interests  of  Mission  work  as  since  our  Woman's  Missionary  organisation 
was  established.  And  it  seems  to  me  very  reasonable  that  it  should  be  so. 
It  is  sometimes  said  of  us — perhaps  more  in  the  past  than  in  the  present — 
that  we  are  very  much  disposed  to  talk,  and  that  we  do  not  always  talk 
wisely  or  well.  May  not  that  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
$Hn^  hafl  v^  gitsat  things  tb  tuk  aboutt    But  dor  bMlum  having 
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accorded  to  us  the  privilege  of  becoming  intoroited  in  our  sisteri  in 
heathen  lands,  we  have  had  something  to  talk  about  worthj  of  our  time 

and  thought  and  trouble.  A  gentleman  said,  in  the  citj  of 
etiaStlt.    Toronto,  two  years  ago,   "You   can  hear   ci    nothing  but 

Missionaries  nowadays;  if  you  pass  the  comer  of  a  street 
where  two  or  three  ladies  are  standing  you  ore  sure  to  hear  something 
about  Missions." 

Something  has  been  said  about  prayer.  Now,  I  venture  to  say  i 
that  there  is  100  per  cent,  more  prayer  offered  to  God  to-day  in  ' 
Canada  than  there  was  before  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  was 
organised.  We  have  our  auxiliaries  meeting  every  month  for  prayer  '' 
and  conference.  In  addition  to  that,  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  we  have  * 
ZBer««Mdpn7«r  &  meeting  every  Friday  morning  from  eleven  o'clock  till 
liar  Ksottu.  half-past  twelve  for  prayer  for  Christian  Missions.  In  that 
prayer  meeting  we  have  a  record  of  the  prayers  that  are  presented. 
Whenever  anything  occurs  in  our  Missionary  work  in  Japan,  when 
there  is  any  want  of  agents  or  money,  the  prayer  for  that  want  is  ' 
recorded  in  a  book,  and  the  answers  are  recorded  as  God  gives  them  ^ 
to  us.  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  you  would  be  astonished  to  find 
how  many  answers  to  these  prayers  are  recorded  in  that   book.  / 

One  of  the  standing  prayers  in  the  book  is  that  the  spirit  of 
liberality  might  come  down  upon  the  men  of  our  Churches  through* 
out  Christendom.  Every  Friday  morning  for  ten  months  out  of  the 
twelve  in  the  year  this  prayer  meeting  is  held. 

Mrs.  Thomson  (L.M.S.,  from  Matabeleland,  South  Africa):  I  have 
been  in  Africa — indeed,  I  may  say,  in  the  centre  of  Africa — for  quite 
eight  years,  and  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  how  much  poor  women 

Fertoaai  ^^^^^  there  becauso  the  light  of  the  Gospel  has  not  reached 
•xperieaM  is  them.     As  Christian  women  we  ought  to  hail  with  glad- 

^^^  ness  the  new  tone  that  is  taken  with  regard  to  this  work 
amuQgst  women  in  heathen  lands.  Woman  has  always  been  the 
slave  and  drudge  of  man,  but  now  through  the  influence  of  the  Gospel 
she  is  raised  to  be  man's  helper  and  equal. 

Haring  lived  in  Matabeleland  amongst  purely  heathen  people,  I  never 

can  forget  the  first  day  of  our  arrival  amongst  tbem.     We  were  surrounded 

bv  a  number  of  naked  heathen  men,  but  1  am  glad  to  say  that  the  influ- 

eDce  of  the  Gospel  amongst  those  people  has  been  most  marked.     I  have 

seen  the  dark  eyes  of  those  savage  men  light  up  with  the  good  old  story  of 

Xaflncaetofthe  ^^^  ^^^®  ^^  Christ.    These  men  have  hearts  like  ours,  and  they 

OMptinpoa    feel  exactly  as  we  feel.     I  have  seen  an  old  man  bringing  his 

Mvaf«^     little  grandchild  to  have  some  simple  operation  performed,  and 

I  have  seen  him  put  the  child  down  in  our  care  and  tlien  run  away,  closing 

his  eyes  and  covering  hb  ears  lest  he  should  hear  the  cry  of  pain.     I  have 

seen  an  old  widowed  mother  weeping  over  her  son  after  he  was  gone,  just 

as  we  mothers  do  here.     I  remember  when  I  was  in  very  great  sorrow 

myself,  a  dear  child  having  been  taken  from  us,  and,  my  husband  and 

myself  being  quite  alone,  I  had  no  Christian  lady  friend  to  turn  to ;  but 

these  women  did  not  forget  me.    After  the  child  was  buried  they  did  not 
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■end  joong  women  to  me,  but  the  old  came  and  sat  down  before  me,  and 
talked  to  me  and  comforted  me,  jost  as  one  woman  would  do  to  another 
here  in  a  time  of  sorrow. 

^  When  Missionaries  go  oat  there  and  only  remain  a  few  years,  the 

qaestion  is  asked,  What  are  the  results  ?    We  leave  the  results  to 
God.    We  have  worked  for  Him.     I  could,  if  I  had  time,  tell  you  a 
little  of  our  work — not  our  work  but  God's  work.     We  went   The  rwaUs 
there  as  His  humble  servants,  willing  to  do  His  will,  to  i«ftwithOod. 
spend  and  be  spent  for  Him,  and  we  never  regretted  it.    I  assure  you 
I  look  back  upon  the  years  I  spent  in  Matabeleland  as  the  happiest  of 

^  my  life.  But  it  is  very  trying  to  us.  Living  as  you  do  here  in  a 
7*  state  of  religious  luxury,  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  What 
would  you  think  if  there  were  only  one  Church  in  all  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  ?  That  was  the  state  of  things  when  I  first 
went  to  Matabeleland.  I  remember  how  I  longed  to  hear  a  Christian 
hymn  sung,  and  how  when  I  did  hear  it  it  was  too  much  for  me  to 
bear.  Never  think  that  lilissions  are  a  failure  in  Africa.  I  believe 
there  are  bright  days  in  store  for  Africa.    Sometimes  my  heart  is  filled 

^         with  deep  emotion  when  we  receive  news  of  the  Mission  in  Central 
Africa,  that  this  one  and  another  one  have  laid  down  their    x>Mihs  «r 

^'        lives.    Ah !'  if  they  have  laid  down  their  lives  here,  it  has  MiMfaMri^ 
been  to  take  them  up  in  heaven.    God  has  been  kind  to  them,  and 
they  have  entered  into  rest    Let  us  do  all  we  can  to  help  forward 
these  Missions !    We  must  do  it  individually ;  it  must  be  to  us  a 
personal  interest,  and  I  assure  you  it  will  be  a  joy  to  our  own  hearts. 

The  Chainaan  offered  prayer  and  pronounced  the  Benediction. 
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FouRTn  Meetino.  / 

TEE    CEURCH'S    DUTY  AND   A   NEW  DEPARFUBB  IJT 

MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISE.  \ 

(Monday  evening^  June  I8thj  in  the  Large  HalL)  < 

The  Bight  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  D.D.,  in  the  chair*  \ 

Acting  Secretary,  Bev.  W.  S.  Swanson.  .    . 

/ 
BoT.  Prebendary  Edmonds  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  ^ly  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Lord, — ^We  meet 
to-day  overshadowed  by  a  great  national  sorrow — the  sorrow  of  oar 
beloved  Queen,  the  sorrow  of  England's  eldest  daughter;  and  to-night 
our  hearts  cannot  but  pass  from  this  hall,  where  we  are  met  for  the 
advancement  of  our  dear  Lord's  purposes  of  love  in  this  fallen  world —  t 

we  cannot  but  i)ass  in  thought  to  the  shadowed  homes  which  this 
great  sorrow  has  darkened.  Who  does  not  pray,  God  be  with  our 
-^^^^^^  beloved  Queen  ?  Who  does  not  pray,  God  be  with  the 
T«fcr«iic«totii«  widowed  Empress  of  Germany  ?  Who  does  not  pray,  God 
zmpenir't death.  ^^  ^-^j^  ^]^^^  youug  man  Called  to  so  great  and  solemn  a 

responsibility  ?  Oh,  may  God  hear  our  prayers,  and  may  He  enable 
His  ser\'ant,  whom  He  has  called  to  so  high  and  important  a  post,  to 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  that  father,  who,  while  often  called  to  war, 
was  a  man  of  peace,  and  loved  peace !  God  grant  that,  if  it  be  His 
blessed  will,  there  may  yet  be  a  lengthening  of  the  tranquillity  of 
Christian  nations,  so  that  we  may  be  permitted,  as  those  who  desire 
to  be  the  messengers  of  the  Prince  of  peace,  to  pursue  our  work,  not 
amid  the  storms  of  war,  but  in  that  calm  which  God  has  in  His  mercy 
granted  us  of  late  years. 

The  words  of  the  young  Emperor  to  his  army,  which  have  vibrated 
Two  uuct  aadin  SO  many  hearts  to-day,  may  teach  us  a  lesson.     We  are 
two  arnica,   the   soldiers  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  we  look  up  to  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation.     He  says  in  his  address,  "  The  confidence 
with  which  I  enter  on  the  high  position  to  which  God's  will  has  called  \ 

me  is  immo-vably  firm ;  for  I  know  what  a  sense  of  honour  aiid  duty 
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my  gloriooB  predecessors  have  implanted  in  the  army."  He  says  that' 
the  firm  and  inviolable  sense  that  the  army  belongs  to  its  commander 
is  an  inheritance  which  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  from  gene- 
ration to  generation ;  and  then  at  the  close  he  says,  ^^  Thus  it  is  that 
we  and  the  army  belong  to  one  another,  and  are  bom  for  each  other ; 
so  let  OS  resolve  to  hold  together  with  indissoluble  firmness,  whether 
God  will  send  peace  or  storm."  Is  that  the  utterance  of 
a  warrior-emperor  ?  We  look  up,  as  I  said,  to  the  Captain  ''••^■'■'^ 
of  our  salvation ;  we  are  sworn  soldiers  of  the  King  of  kings ;  we  know 
that  He  leads  us  on  to  victory.  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against 
us? 

^  We  mark  the  foes'  advandng  ranki^ 
We  see  their  gathering  powers ; 
The  battle  may  be  fierce  and  long, 
The  victory  most  be  oars." 

We  grasp  with  joy  the  assurance  that  the  Captain  of  our  salvation 
is  the-  Heir  of  all  things.  ^'  Ask  of  Me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the 
heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
for  thy  possession."  He  must  reign  till  He  hath  put  all  enemies 
under  His  feet  Whatever  be  before  Christendom,  whether  days  of 
storm  or  days  of  peace,  our  duty  is  plain. 

It  is  a  noble  device  of  the  Moravian  Missionary  Society,  the  oz 
between  the  plough  and  the  altar,  with  the  motto  inscribed  below, 
^^  Ready  for  either," — ready  for  the  plough  if  the  husbandman  call 
to  break  up  the  fallow  ground,  or  ready  for  the  altar  if  the  great  High 
Priest  call  for  sacrifice.  Yes,  ready  for  either.  Whatever  be  that  to 
.which  the  Master  calls  us,  He  will  give  strength  according  to  our  day. 

The  subject  suggested  for  to-night  is  Uie  Church's  duty,  and  a 
new  departure  in  Mj^ionary  effort.  This  does  not  mean  AMwatputnt, 
that  we,  as  the  servants  of  the  Most  High  God,  look  for  a«tMwtev&fc 
any  new  Gospel.  We  are  His  servants,  and  He  says,  ^*  I  change  not, 
therefore  ye  sons  of  Jacob  are  not  consumed."  We  rest  on  Him  who 
is  ^^  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever."  We  look  for  no 
new  Bible.  The  Bible,  as  has  well  been  said,  is  an  anvil  which  has 
broken  many  hammers.  Men  come  up  with  their  vast  sledge  ham- 
mers, and  think  they  will  shatter  the  Bible,  but  the  hanmiers  are 
broken  and  shivered  in  their  hands,  and  the  Bible  remains  in- 
vincibly the  same.  The  great  problems  of  human  life  are  the  same 
as  they  ever  were.  There  is  sin,  there  is  sorrow,  there  is  death, 
there  is  eternity  before  us;  and  the  same  old  Gospel,  the  old, 
old  story  that  we  love  so  well,  is  that  which  can  alone  solve  these 
problems,  and  meet  all  the  deepest  necessities  of  our  hearts. 

As  we  meet  together  to-night,  brothers  and  sisters,  firom  different 
fields  of  labour,  brought  up  in  different  confederations  of  Church 
work,  we  do  not  meet  to  compromise  that  truth  which   Mao^w^ 
we  conscientiously  hold;  there  is  no  explaining  away     at— doawi. 
those  principles  which  we  hold.    We  rejoice — I  believe  I  may  say 
of  all  here — ^we  rejoice  in  three  words,  which  are  great  favourites 
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of  mine — Catholic,  Protestant^  EvangelicaL  We  hold  these,  great 
principles  by  God's  grace,  in  His  strength,  and  shall  hold  them  even 
to  the  end.  Therefore  we  do  not  look  forward  to  fusing  into  one 
those  distinctive  truths  which  Ood  has  given  us  to  grasp.  It  was 
said  that  in  the  great  fire  at  Corinth,  in  classical  times,  the  gold,  the 
silver,  the  brass,  and  the  iron  were  melted  into  one,  and  a  Corinthian 
metal  was  formed  that  was  more  precious  than  all  others  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  waj  in  which  the 
temple  of  the  living  God  is  furnished.  It  is  rather  with  it^  as  with 
th4t  great  store  which  David  provided — the  gold  for  things  of  gold, 
the  silver  for  things  of  silver,  the  brass  for  things  of  brass,  and  the 
iron  for  things  of  iron ;  and  the  gloiy  and  the  unity  of  it  was  this — 
it  was  the  temple  of  the  One  living  Orod.  And  so  it  is  with  us.  The 
seven*branched  candlestick  in  the  Jewish  tabemade  and  temple  was 
a  wonderfal  type  of  the  Old  Testament  Churoh ;  but  when  St.  John, 
in  Patmos,  saw  the  seven  golden  candlesticks,  there  were  not  seven 
branches  on  one  stem,  but  seven  candlesticks,  and  their  union  this : 
the  Son  of  man  was  walking  amidst  them,  and  ministering  to  them. 
And  so  I  believe  it  is  now :  there  is  a  high,  holy,  blessed  union  which 
binds  us  all  together  as  the  Holy  Catholic  Churoh ;  and  we  do  by 
God's  grace  protest  against  any  superstitions  which  would  darken 
His  truth,  and  by  His  grace  seek  to  make  known  that  everlasting 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  which  is  dearer  to  us  than  our  very  life. 

But  though  we  look  for  no  new  Gospel,  we  do  look  for  a  fresh  bap- 
y«w  tepttn  of  tism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.    Oh !  may  not  we  in  these, 

thtSffiriL  which  many  Christians  believe  to  be  the  last,  days  of  the 
Churches  warfisLre  before  the  loved  and  longed-for  return  of  our  Master 
— may  we  not  look  for  the  latter  rain  ?  The  early  rain  fell  to  softcaa 
the  soil  for  the  seed-sowing,  and  this  was  granted  in  Pentecostal  days. 
There  have  been  showers  from  time  to  time  of  great  blessing  through 
the  ages.  For  while  this  is  called  a  centenary,  it  is  in  reality  the 
nineteenth  century  of  the  Church's  war&re,  and  a  mighty  work  has  . 
been  done  from  age  to  age.  Ah,  even  in  those  days  which  people  '  / 
talk  of  as  the  dark  ages,  bow  much  of  holy  consecration  there  often  | 

was  on  the  part  of  faithful  servants  of  the  living  God,  who  gave  up  I 

all  to  proclaim  Christ  among  those  who  were  then  heathen!  But  I  '  ( 
believe  that  we  may  look  in  these  days  for  the  latter  rain — ^the  out-  j 
pouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  a  very  memorable  way,  such  as  is 
foretold  by  the  prophet,  that  He  would  pour  out  His  Spirit  on  all 
flesh.  Thus  the  Master  will  prepare  the  way  for  His  returning  glory. 
And  we  look  for  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  New  Commandment  that  we  had 
from  the  beginning,  that  we  should  love  one  another ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  very  fact  of  meeting  together  bee  to  face,  and  grasping  the 
hand  in  brotherly  afiection,  is  a  real  power ;  and  the  Conference  which 
^  is  held  reminds  one  of  the  words  in  the  histoiy  of  Joseph, 
■>d"  After  that  his  brethren  talked  with  him."    That  con- 


\ 


'*     versation  had  no  small  influence,  I  doubt  not,  in  cementing 
hearts  which  had  been  sundered  long.    We  look  for  a  new  departure 
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here,  that  we  may  help  one  iinother  by  mutual  counsel,  and  by  shar- 
ing that  experience  which  God  has  given  to  His  servants  in  different 
parts  of  the  Mission-field.  It  was  Bishop  French,  who  so  earnestly 
desired  that  Grod  would  raise  up  native  apostles,  converts  among  the 
heathen,  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  His  love  in  India.  Why  should 
it  not  be  80  ?  "  According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you."  "  If  we 
ask  anything  according  to  His  will,  He  heareth  us."  Oh,  what  would 
it  be  if  native  apostles  were  raised  up  in  India,  in  China,  in  Japan, 
and  fiur  away  among  the  heathen — men  full  of  grace  and  power ! 

We  thank  God  for  what  He  has  done ;  we  thank  God  for  the 
fiathful  men  He  has  already  raised  up ;  but  we  look  that  He  will 
pour  oiit  His  Spirit  in  such  a  marked  manner  that  many  a  glorious 
standard-bearer  shall  come  forth,  brothers  in  Christ,  who  have  them- 
selves been  called  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light.  Then 
the  work  of  Christian  women — ^truly  the  missing  link —  **Tk«miMiBc 
oh,  we  thank  God  for  it!  At  our  last  census  it  was  i'^" 
found  that  there  were  a  million  more  women  in  the  United  King- 
dom than  men.  Oh,  if  God  were,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  to  call 
many  of  these  and  plant  them  out  &r  and  wide  in  the  Mission-field, 
what  an  unspeakable  power  they  would  be !  Those  who  have  already 
gone  forth  have  shown  us  how  God  works  by  them,  and  how  He  uses 
them  to  lead  their  sisters  to  the  feet  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Bat  I  must  not  take  up  more  of  your  time.  I  will  only  say  one 
thing  more.  While  we  speak  of  a  new  departure  we  do  not  expect 
any  break  of  continuity  with  the  past.  The  kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  as  a  mustard  seed,  which  a  man  took  and  sowed,  the  least  of  seeds, 
but  it  sprang  up  until  the  birds  of  the  air  lodged  in  the  branches  of 
it.  So  I  believe  that  there  will  be  a  real  holy  continuity  of  faith 
and  love  and  experience  in  Christ's  Church,  and  that  His  kingdom 
will  thus  grow  from  strength  to  strength,  and  we  shall  be  constrained 
to  say,  "  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes." 

Bev.  W.  H.  Webb-Peploe  (C.M.S.) :  My  beloved  brethren  in  the  Lord, 
— This  ia  the  tenth  day  of  this  holy  Convention,  and  we  are  about  to 
pert  one  from  another  as  a  collective  body.  We  have  met  in  Christ's 
name,  and  the  question  before  us  to-night,  as  I  understand  it,  is — 
What  shall  now  happen  as  the  result  of  this  gathering  ?    It  is  a 

Cd    thing  to    be  moved    collectively  with    the  enthusiasm  of 
anity ;  and  I  doubt  not  that,  as  God  the  Holy  Ghost  has  been 
moving  in  these  meetings,  the  whole  mass  of  those  who  have  met  from 
day  to  day  have  felt  themselves  stirred  by  the  impulse  of  brotherly 
unity.    It  is  impossible  for  men  as  Christians,  no  matter  uaiwiachriit 
what  their  denomination  may  be,  to  come  together,  shoul-    th*  want  of 
der  to  shoulder,  without  the  angles  being  speedily  rubbed       ^•^^ 
away ;  and,  thank  God,  we  may  learn  this  as  we  touch  one  another  in 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  there  is  one  blood,  one  life,  that 
flows  through  all,  from  point  to  point,  until  the  whole  realises  that  it  is 
bat  one  body.     In  the  Epistle  which  we  were  reading  in  my  church 
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yesterday  for  the  ordination  of  two  young  men  who  are  jost  about  to 
be  dispatched  for  work  in  the  east  of  Africa,  we  are  told  that^  not 
only  is  there  one  body,  not  only  is  there  one  faith  and  one  baptism, 
but  that  by  God's  grace  we  are  being  knit  together  through  the  gifts 
which  He  has  given  to  us,  until  we  are  all  to  grow  unto  the  perfect 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.  The 
one  Man,  Christ  Jesus,  and  we  all  His  members — that  is  the  great 
end  of  the  work  of  the  Church  to-day.  And  all  the  Churches,  if  they  j 
must  be  separated  by  different  titles  for  the  present,  are  one  with  Gkxl ; 
and  we  are  thanking  God  this  day,  most  of  us  I  hope,  for  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit  and  the  bond  of  peace  which  has  been  engendered  by  i 
this  great  Convention.  I 

And  now  comes  the  question,  What  of  the  righteousness  of  life        / 
which  is  to  follow  ?    I  am  here  to  speak  to  you — as  I  trust  everybody 

amwmbm  ^11  speak — ^with  this  deep  conviction,  that  it  is  not  sufl^ 
•ftetj.     cient  to  stir  men  with  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity, 
because  they  come  together  and  realise  their  collective  unity  as  the       * 
Church  of  God ;  but  that  from  this  moment,  if  this  meeting  be  taken 
in  one  sense  as  the  closing  meeting,  because  of  the  title  that  has  been  ( 

given  to  it,  each  individual  soul  before  Gtxl  must  comprehend  what 
God  the  Lord  would  have  it  do  and  have  it  be.  We  may  not  stand 
still,  my  brethren ;  God  never  lets  His  Church  stand  still.  When 
Pentecost  bad  come  He  speedily  scattered  them,  and  we  are  told  that 
when  they  were  scattered,  though  the  Bishops  and  Elders  remained  at 
the  centre  for  a  while  to  organise  matters,  the  others  went  every- 
where preaching  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ — ^men  and  women.  We 
thank  God  that  He  empowered  men  and  women  to  go  forth,  and  that 
He  gave  them  the  one  great  commission  to  go  unto  the  ends  of  the 
world  and  make  known  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

We  are  met  this  night  with  one  grand  responsibility.     Men 

often  shirk  that  word  "responsibility"  on  the  plea  that  it  involves 

j^a       ^  duty  which  they  are  unable  to  meet.    But  I  find  that 

retpoBftihmty.  responsibility  means,  thank  God,  the  capacity  for  the  ful- 
filment of  obligation ;  and  we  are  met  to-night  with  the  capacity  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  laid  upon  us :  because  God  the  Holy  j 

Ghost  empowers,  not  the  Church  alone  in  its  collective  title,  not  the 
masses  of  those  who  gather  together  so  that  they  can  rub  away 
difficulties  and  speak  as  brethren  in  the  Lord,  but  each  individual 
soul  that  makes  one  living  member,  or  one  single  iota  or  particle 
of  that  member  of  the  great  Body  of  Christ,  to  fulfil  what  God 
would  have  it  do.  And  it  is  this  I  have  felt  laid  upon  me  to-night, 
the  pressure  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  one's  soul,  to  make  known 
the  individualisation  which  there  is  in  connection  with  the  great  unity 
of  the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  thank  God,  my  brethren, 
Aad       for  the  sense  of  brotherhood  that  has  been  engendered 

iadiTidiuuty.  during  thcsc  days.    I  thank  God  for  the  love  that  we  have  \ 

felt  permeating  the  whole,  as  meeting  after  meeting  has  taken  place. 
But  I  cannot  rest  contented  with  that ;  and  now,  as  I  look  upon  this 


I 
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great  gathering,  I  say  to  myself,  if  God  the  Holy  Ghost  were  to  move 

in  oar  midst,  as  He  might  do  and  would  do  if  men  did 

not  hinder  Him,  what  could  not  God  do  from  this  night 

forth  if  every  man  and  woman  here  before  the  Lord  were  to  realise 

his  or  her  blessed,  glorious,  boundless  responsibility  ? 

If  this  be  laid  upon  us  as  the  subject  of  to-night,  then  let  me 
remind  you  that,  though  we  have  seen  great  things  performed  in 
the  past,  though  we  glorify  God  for  individuals  in  days  that  are 
gone,  we  have  yet  to  learn  what  God  can  do  with  one  man  wholly 
consecrated  unto  Him.  I  look  across  the  water  at  our  brother 
Moody,  and  I  thank  God  for  the  testimony  given  by  that  one  man. 
And  I  say  that  a  cosmopolitan  Christian  such  as  Moody,  if  every 
man  were  to  realise  his  high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus,  might  be  found  in 
every  soul  here  to-night,  though  not  endowed  perhaps  with  the  peculiar 
powers  that  God  has  bestowed  upon  our  brother.  Each  man  has  not 
only  his  individuality  as  an  entity  or  a  particular  person  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  but  each  man  has  his  peculiar  gifts.  The  ear  may  not 
say  to  the  eye,  ^'  I  have  no  need  of  thee ; "  and,  as  we  read  in  ^aAuityiB 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  ^^^*f^ 
even  the  Head,  Christ  Jesus  Himself,  cannot  say  to  the  feet,  *'  I 
have  no  need  of  you."  Therefore,  as  He  looks  upon  this  gathering 
to-night,  and  picks  out  each  particular  soul,  with  not  only  its  indi- 
vidufdity  as  a  person  before  the  Lord,  but  with  its  individual  gifts, 
its  peculiar  privileges  and  personal  responsibilities,  He  says  to  each 
one,  ^^  There  is  a  work  for  thee  to  do ;  wilt  thou  do  it  now  in  the 
strength  of  the  Lord  ?  *'  My  brethren,  we  are  waiting,  not,  I  believe, 
for  more  Conventions ;  not,  I  believe,  for  more  attempts  to  bind  together 
the  Churches  with  a  sense  of  a  perhaps  somewhat  unreal  unification 
instead  of  unity ;  but  while  there  is  a  living  unity  that  pervades  the 
whole — and  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  it  in  gatherings  like  this — 
what  we  are  now  perhaps  called  to  look  for  is  the  personal  realisation 
of  unbounded  honour  in  being  called  to  go  forth  and  do  our  own  part. 

The  saying  is  rife  in  the  present  day — we  constantly  hear  it—"  It 
would  not  be  right  to  send  out  the  noblest ;  we  cannot  afford  to  send 
oat  from  England,  from  the  very  centre  of  the  vital  power  of  the  Church, 
thoee  who  are  peculiarly  endowed  in  any  sense;  we  may  send  the 
common,  but  we  cannot  spare  the  bright,  the  noble,  and  the 
beautifuL"  More  than  once  it  has  been  said,  concerning  one,^'^^ 
in  whom  I  am  interested,  who  has  consecrated  himself  to 
Missionary  work,  **  Surely  inferior  metal  will  do  for  the  heathen  1 "  My 
brothers  and  nsters,  Gk>d  looks  for  the  best ;  God  looks  for  that  which  is 
noblest  and  brightest ;  God  must  have  the  best;  and  God  waits  to  see  who 
of  His  children,  however  endowed,  will  say,  **  Lord,  here  am  I ;  send  me." 
And  as  I  look  from  this  gathering  around  upon  my  hearers,  I  ask,  Who  can 
daxe  to  hold  back  when  God  says,  **  1  wait  to  know  who  will  rise  to 
My  service  "  ?  My  brothers  and  sisters,  it  is  no  mere  enthusiasm,  it  is  the 
question  of  all  questions  that  concerns  the  glory  of  God,  the  rich  joy  of 
Christ  Jesus,  the  fulfilment  of  the  purpose  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  corn- 
nation  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  happiness  of  the  world,  the  ovetihrow 
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I 
€i(  the  devil.  :(nd  the  uplifting  of  all  a-caiion  fnim  its  gronning  and  ttavail- 
iii"  into  tho  liberty  and  tho  gWy  of  the  cliiidi-cii  of  God.     Tliis  in  tho 
(iiici^tion,  *'  NVlio  is  ready  to  g(»  for  list  aud  wliom  fdinll  wo  sondt*     While 
ilio  Church  of  Jesus  dares  to  bit  still,  how  can  wo  wonder  tliat  the  heathen 

The  world  at  large  is  wondering  tliat  tho  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  can  I 

prr«fo5S  to  Iv  the  great  pnnaeca  "for  tho  healing  of  tho  nations,"  and  yet 
has  made  so  little  way.     There  is  no  word  so  touching  as  this,  which  has  ', 

como  to  us  ftx>n)  tho  lips  of  many  an  individual  heathen,  **  Is  this  all  tmef 
Haw  you  had  this  long?    Yet  you  have  kept  it  back  fi*om  us;  how  could 
you  kivp  it  to  yourselves,  if  it  was  really  the  power  of  God  for 
^*^r3xS.^*  salvation  to  ust"    And  to-day  tho  great  mow  of  the  world, 
untouched,  unsaved,  and  unhealed  with  tho  Gospel  power  of 
f-alvation  for  souls,  is  standing  at  tho  door  of  tho  great  duistian  Ohurchck, 
and  is  sayini;  to  us,  not  as  a  body  now,  but  to  you,  my  brethren,  and  to 
you,  my  sisters,  and  to  me,  *'  is  thera  nothing  that  thou  couldst  do  for  the  ^ 

^a  1  va  t  ion  of  i  he  world  1 " 

Look  at  what  God  lias  wrought  through. individual  men  in  days  gone  by,  < 

not  only  for  the  quickening  of  the  Churches,  as  by  our  American  evangelist 
brother,  but  for  the  salvation  of  tho  heathen,  as  we  see  in  tlie  case  of  the  J 

young  men,  Stanley  Smith,  Cbcrles  Stndd,  Montagu  Beauchamp,  and  others.  ' 

They  luive  taught  tho  Chuidi  and  the  world,  and  they  ai-e 
^KiiSidSt^^^"*^*^""?  the  hetithen  who  wait  to  becomo  members  nf  the 
*  Ohun'h  of  the  living  Go<l,  yea,  they  havo  compelled  men  to  see 
that  thei^e  is  a  |>ower  far  gi-eater  than  that  of  mei-o  intellect,  far  beyond 
tho  grandeur  of  jH^sition  which  men  aits  seeking  for  themselves  to-day,  that 
there  is  a  something  which  Goil  alone  can  give,  and  it  is  tho  power  of  God 
unto  siilvatioii.  which  is  found  in  tho  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  it  Li 
pi-eachetl  by  lucn  who  are  quickened  and  called  by  God  tho  Holy  Ghost 
Himself —anvl  it  is  this  that  we  are  looking  for.  As  we  look  down  upon 
gatherings  like  this,  we  ask,  "  What  might  not  be  done  for  the  evangelising 
of  the  world  if  the  whole  audienco  were  stirred  with  a  true  Missionary 
fjpirit  ? "    Bui  Siitan  is  among  us,  and  saying  to  each  particular  soul, "  There  » 

is  surely  nothing  great  that  thou  couldst  do."     But,  as  we  look  back  upon  i 

history  and  ask  what  has  been  done  by  individnals,  we  take  an  ilhistration 
fit>m  secular  history.  In  the  gi-eat  Indian  Mutiny,  Sir  John  Lawrence 
w:m  asked  by  a  certain  it-sident  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  tho  Punjab, 
•*  What  ai-e  your  methods  by  which  you  accomplish  such  strange  and 
v.ondert'ul  results? "  **  It  is  not  our  methods,"  ho  replied,  "but  our  men." 
An<l  tho  iv:\\  want  of  to-day  is  men*  ;  men — quickened,  empowered  by  God  j 

the  IIi)ly  Ghvst,  fully  realiMng  their  dependence  upon  Christ,  and  with 
that  ahihty  which  God  bestows  upon  all  who  put  their  trust  in  Him.     It  ^ 

is  not  tho  //If  .Vtorfrf,  but  the  men,  who  "  tell  "  in  Missionary  work.  | 

Wc  arc  asked  to-night  whether  we  are  prepared  for  a  new 
departure.     1  believe  there  are  some  new  methods   that  may  well  *  | 

Not  methodt  but^'^'  adopted.     I  believe  we  may  well  seek  in  days  to  come  'j 

men.  to  seud  fortli  men  and  women  who  are  not  trained  at 
universities  or  oixlained  by  Christian  Bishops,  but  men  and  women 
well  trained,  who  may  be  mechanics,  or  artificers,  or  shopmen, 
labouring  men  aud  women ;  I  believe  that  we  may  send  forth  colonies 
of  Christians,  who  shall  go  into  the  midst  of  heathen  nations,  and 
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while  they  train  them  in  secular  habits  and  customs,  while  they  truly 
civilise  them,  should  also  preach  the  Gospel  to  them ;  people  who 
shall  live  out  the  Christian  life,  and  speak  to  souls  while  building 
hooseSy  ploughing  the  fields,  or  staying  '  at  home  like  Christian 
mothers,  having  over  them  specially  ordained  Christian  ministers, 
who  shall  say,  like  the  Apostles,  '^  We  will  give  ourselves  continually 
unto  prayer,  and  unto  the  ministry  of  the  Word."  But  this,  perhaps, 
being  a  new  method  to  which  many  of  us  look  forward,  let  me  say 
that  I  do  not  lean  upon  the  method ;  I  expect  no  great  result  from 
the  development  of  the  method,  though  I  hope  to  see  the  time  when 
every  Christian  organisation  that  goes  by  the  title  of  "  Missionary. 
Society  "  shall  have  its  great  colonisation  schemes  in  and  out  among 
the  heathen,  such  as  those  that  I  have  referred  to.  But  I  would 
only  have  men  and  women  go  forth  who  are  personally  consecrated 
to  (rod,  personally  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  personally  realising 
their  vital  union  with  Jesus  Christ,  the  living  Saviour.  These  are 
the  men  we  want.  It  is  not  wit,  it  is  not  wisdom,  it  is  not  earthly 
wealth;  it  is  simply  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  dwelling  in 
the  hearts  of  men  who  are  vitally  united  to  Him,  that  will  enable 
us  to  save  the  world,  not  in  its  entirety,  but  so  £Eur  as  i^  needful  to 
the  complete  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Then  the  Redeemer  will 
come,  it  may  be  in  the  midst  of  earthly  strife,  such  as  we  are  told  is 
now  almost  looming  in  the  distance.  It  may  be,  my  brothers  and 
sisters,  that  before  many  weeks  or  months  are  passed  the  great  sound 
of  war  will  be  raging  through  Europe.  We  are  warned  of  it  by  thoso 
who  profess  to  be  prophets  amongst  men ;  we  are  told  that  we  cannot 
go  on  long  in  the  existing  state  of  things  without  seeing  a  great 
and  mortal  strife  among  what  are  called  the  civilised  and  even 
the  Christian  nations  of  the  earth.  Be  it  so;  but  if  that  be  the 
prelude  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  if  that  be  the  great  warning  cry 
that  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ  is  at  hand,  I  daro  to 
ask,  as  one  who  has  his  share  of  work  in  this  city,  I  dare  Frapuiacto 
to  ask  my  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  Are  you  prepared  BMtchii«t 
to  meet  Him  who  shall  come  as  the  Prince  of  peace,  and  who  in  that 
day  shall  give  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  to  those  who  have  faithfully 
served  Him  in  paving  the  way  for  His  glorious  advent  ? — I  ask  you. 
Are  you  ready  to  meet  your  Lord  in  that  day  when  it  will  not  be  the 
question  of  your  membership  of  this  or  that  Church,  or  of  a  great 
collective  body,  that  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  but 
when  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  look  upon  each  individual  soul,  and 
will  say,  '^  What  bast  thou  done  ?  "  Are  you  prepared  to  meet  your 
Lord  and  to  hand  to  Him  the  five  talents,  the  two  talents,  the 
one  talent,  according  as  He  may  have  been  pleased  to  endow  you, 
and  to  say,  '^  Lord,  Thy  five  talents  have  gained  five  other  talents ; " 
or,  '^  Thy  pound  hath  gained  ten  pounds ; "  and  to  hear  firom  Him 
that  blessed  word,  '^  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  "  ? 

Ahj  beloved,  this  is  not  a  night  in  which  we  are  called  to  give 
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Missionary  details.  Each  heart,  each  mind,  each  head,  perhaps,  is 
just  strained  to-night  with  all  that  it  has  heard,  and  wo  are  feeling 
the  impulse  of  something  more  that  is  really  needed;  and  it  is  jast 
this— the  pressure  outwards.  The  pressure  inward  has  been  very 
great,  and  we  have  been  condensing,  as  it  were,  and  closing  up  the 
ranks  of  the  Church  of  God — condensing  into  the  brains  and  hearts 
of  the  Church  all  the  glad  tidings  of  what  God  has  wrought;  bnt  '( 
beyond  this  there  is  now  the  question  of  dispersion,  dissemination.  i 
God  looks  upon  this  audience  to-night,  and  says,  There  is  no  saying 
siffbtntwa  ^^^  might  be  done  by  the  men  and  women  here  if  each       « 

of  lift,      single  soul  were  to  realise  this, — "  alive  unto  God  through     . 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ; "  and  reckoning  myself,  as  the  Apostle  bids  ( 

me,  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  and  committed  wholly  unto  Christ,  I  am        .  9 
henceforth  consecrated  to  my  Master's  service."     ^'  To  me  to  live  is 
Christ,"  then ''to  die  wiU  be  gain."  \ 

How  we  hug  and  cherish  thisJittle  span  of  mortal  life,  as  if  it 
were  all  that  we  had  to  look  to !    How  utterly  contrary  to  the  creed       { 
we  hold,  is  the  practical  life  of  the  majority  of  Christians  I    We  talk 
of  the  eternal,  we  talk  of  the  glory,  we  talk  of  the  second  coming  of 
our  Lord,  to  take  to  Himself  His  great  power,  and  to  reign ;  and  I         , 
humbly  ask  now,  in  my  last  moment,  how  much  do  we  prove  that  we 
believe  it  ?    How  much  are  you  living  as  if  you  expected  the  coming         -^ 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  might  be  to-night,  to  take  account  with 
you,  and  to  settle  for  all  that  you  have  done  and  been  for  Him  ?    Oh  I 
in  the  view  of  that  great  day,  in  the  view  of  the  time  when  all  earthly 
wealth,  all  earthly  links,  all  earthly  homes,  all  earthly  property, 
possession,  and  power,  will  sink  away  to  less  than  nothing,  I  ask  you 
now,  in  God's  name,  to  make  a  new  departure  from  this  night,  in 
regiird  to  the  privilege  of  Missionary  work ;  and,  as  you  bow  your         V 
knee  to-night  in  silent  prayer  alone  with  God,  or  in  united  prayer,  ] 

hand  in   hand   with  wife  or  husband,  with   sister  or  brother,  as  i 

AUcbraoi     C^"s^i^^  people  should  be  knit  in  home  life,  say  before 
^'  God,  as  if  you  had  never  heard  the  call  before :  "  0,  Lord, 
if  Thou  hast  separated  me,  as  Thou  didst  separate  Barnabas  and  Paul 
of  old,  to  the  work  which  Thou  hast  in  pressing  forward  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  Lord,  take  me  ;  Lord,  keep  me ;  Lord,  use  me ;  Lord,  bless  ^ .  i 

me ;  and  to  Thee,  and  Thee  alone,  shall  be  all  the  glory,  all  the  praise,  | 

and  all  the  honour,  henceforth  and  for  evermore.     Amen."  *  / 

Ecv.  William  M.  Taylor,  D.D.  (New  York) :  My  Lord,  and  Christian  \ 
friends, — In  rising  to  speak  on  the  topic  of  the  evening,  there  comes  ^ 
vividly  to  me  the  recollection  of  an  illustration  used  by  a  dear  friend 
of  mine,  who  only  last  winter  passed  to  his  reward,  in  one  of  the  most 
glowing  Missionary  addresses  I  ever  listened  to.  He  told  us  that  on 
one  occai^ion  Michael  Angelo  went  into  a  classroom  to  examine  the 
works  of  his  students,  making  a  pencil  mark  here,  and  another  there. 
At  length  he  came  to  one  piece  of  work  which,  in  many  respects,  was 
very  good,  but  it  was  crowded  and  narrow,  and  over  it  he  wrote  the 
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one  word  "  amplias  ** — wider.  So,  I  think,  during  recent  years  our 
great  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus  Christ,  has,  through  the  ouito 
opening  of  new  countries  to  the  entrance  of  the  Gospel,  ^**«F»Mfc 
through  the  large  facilities  which  we  have  for  carrying  on  Missionary 
enterprise,  and  especially  latterly,  through  the  almost  unprecedented 
number  of  those  who  are  offering  themselves  for  work  on  the  foreign 
field,  written  "amplius"  over  our  work — wider,  wider;  and  the 
word  has  been  particularly  emphasised  by  the  proceedings  of  this 
Conference. 

The  question  before  us  this  evening  shapes  itself  thus  to  me,  as 
the  minister  of  a  Home  Church :  What  is  required  by  the  Churches  at 
home,  in  order  that  we  should  obey  this  call  to  advance  Th«KMM 
all  along  the  line,  in  order  that  we  should  respond  to  the  chnr«h*t  ^pmui 
words  which  Ood  is  addressing  to  us,  as  He  did  to  Moses :  *'*^ 
''Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  go  forward"?  And, 
first  of  all,  I  would  answer  that  question  by  saying  that  we  need,  in 
the  Home  Churches,  a  more  intense  feeling,  a  deeper  intensity  of  love 
to  the  personal  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  all  our  membership.  We  must 
go  back,  my  Lord,  if  we  would,  go  forward;  we  must  get  to  first 
principles,  and  we  must  get  to  the  Cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  our  hearts  may  be  set  aglow  more  than  ever  with  love  to  Him. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  motive ;  and  I  am  profoundly  convinced 
that  we  dwarf,  many  a  time,  even  our  best  works  by  doing  them  from 
the  lower  than  the  higher  motives.  The  force  of  the  water  depends 
on  the  height  from  which  it  descends — the  head,  as  we  call  it.  I 
remember,  when  I  was  a  minister  in  Liverpool,  that  one  afternoon  a 
fire  broke  out  in  one  of  the  loftiest  places  in  one  of  the  cotton  ware- 
houses along  the  docks.  The  fire  brigade  was  soon  upon  the  scene, 
and  everything  was  done  to  extinguish  the  fire ;  but  when  they  put 
the  hose  upon  the  hydrants,  ah  me !  there  was  not  force  enough  to 
take  the  water  up  where  the  fire  was.  And  thus  it  has  been  many 
times  with  Christians  and  their  Church  work.  We  have  not  drawn 
the  water  from  the  highest  source ;  we  have  not  taken  our  motive 
power  from  the  love  of  Christ.  The  power  of  Christianity  centres  in 
the  person  of  its  Lord,  and  the  Christian  motive  that  is  strongest  and 
most  powerful  always  is  "  for  My  sake." 

I  emphasise  this  especially  here  because  of  the  inventiveness  and 
originality  of  love.  There  are  two  records  in  the  Gospel  which  are  to 
my  mind  very  suggestive.  There  are  two  anointings;  ut% lumi^- 
one  by  the  unnamed  woman,  and  the  other  by  Mary  at  •iHy»^frwr. 
Bethany.  There  is  no  record  at  all  that  Mary  of  Bethany  knew  of 
the  other  anointing.  It  seems  to  me  that  each  woman  acted  on  the 
prompting  and  impulse  of  her  own  heart.  Love  sought  to  express 
itself  in  a  way  that  was  peculiar  to  her.  These  are  the  only  two 
things  of  the  kind  told  us  in  the  whole  Gospel  narrative.  Now, 
I  maintain  that  if  we  are  to  have  originality  and  inventiveness 
for  new  methods,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  we  have  to  go  back  and 
get  a  new  and  intenser  love  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ^    There  is 
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notLiDg  SO  original  as  love ;  there  is  nothing  so  inventive  as  love ; 
t  Lere  is  nothing  so  enduring  as  love.  It  is  better  to  do  a  thing  from 
the  sense  of  duty  than  not  to  do  it  at  all ;  but  duty  is  a  stem  thing, 
duty  can  be  satisfied.  The  dying  Admiral  said :  "Thank  God,  I  have 
done  my  duty.'  The  loving  Christian,  after  he  has  done  all  that  he 
an,  say5, ''  I  am  an  unprofitable  servant."  There  is  the  difference 
Ix'twcen  the  two.  If,  then,  we  would  have  a  new  advance  we  must 
go  back*.vard  ;  we  muit  have  a  new  and  intenscr  personal  love  to  the  t 
Lord  Jc'ius  Christ  in  our  hearts.     "The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  ^ 

u^"  says  St.  Paul ;  and  again,  "  He  who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself        «  i 
for  me.''    No  mere  love  of  Christ  in  general  will  do;  it  must  ' 

tcke  the  lens  of  appropriating  faith,  and  focus  with  love  in  upon 
cur  own  hearts  in  one  bright  burning  spot,  nntil  there  shall  be  love 
kindled  into  a  flame  there ;  then  the  expulsive  power  of  the  new 
anection  will  exclude  from  the  heart  love  of  money,  love  of  ease,  love 
of  place,  of  prominence  of  position,  and  we  shall  seek  only  to  express 
the  ardour  and  intensity  of  our  affection  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  second  place,  I  say,  if  we  are  to  make  this  advance,  the 

Churches  need  a  deeper  sense  of  individual  responsibility  among  their 

Th*  otwpd   members  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.     I  take  it,  that 

Atnut  the  Apostle  Paul  was  the  greatest  of  mere  human  Mis* 
sionaries.  If  you  compare  the  condition  of  the  world  at  the  time  of 
his  martyrdom  with  its  condition  at  the  time  of  his  conversion,  I  think 
it  would  not  be  wrong  to  say  that  no  mere  man  was  ever  honoured 
by  God  to  do  so  much  for  the  Church  and  for  the  world  as  the  Apostle 
Paul  was  honoured  to  do.  Antioch,  Ephesns,  Philippi,  Thessalonica, 
Corinth,  Athens,  Rome,  all  came  under  the  sweep  of  his  influence, 
and  received  the  stamp  of  his  work.  There  are  two  passages  in  his 
writings  which  seem  to  me  to  explain  very  clearly  how  it  came  about 
that  he  did  so  much.  The  first  is  this,  ^'  We  are  allowed  of  God  to  be 
put  in  trust  with  the  Gospel."  He  regarded  himself  as  a  trustee  :  he 
had  received  the  Gospel  not  only  to  keep  it  pure,  but  to  hold  it  forth ; 
no:  for  himself,  but  to  tell  it  abroad, — to  tell  it,  as  we  have  been 
{'inging,  to  all  around  ;  and  he  was  determined  that  he  would  not  be 
faithless  to  that  trust.  We  have  had  many  defalcations  in  matters 
KcrtMcrcdthAaOf  pccuniarv  trust  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and 

itoaey.  they  are  not  unknown,  I  suppose,  on  this  side.  We  have 
bad  many  severe  condemnations  in  the  public  prints,  and  among  the 
members  of  the  Christian  Church,  about  our  defaulters ;  but,  oh 
brethren,  it  occurs  to  me  often  as  I  hear  these  things,  that  out  of  our 
own  mouths  we  may  be  condemned  for  our  faithlessness  to  the  trust 
which  God  has  committed  to  us  in  regard  to  our  fellow  men.  We 
have  the  Gospel,  not  to  keep  it,  but  to  spread  it  abroad.  You 
remember  the  story  of  Essex  and  the  ring,  which  he  received  from 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  which  he  sent  to  her  through  the  hands  of  a 
certain  countess,  who,  however,  kept  it  back.  Shall  we  play  that 
part  with  the  Gospel  that  God  has  given  to  us  to  give  to  our  fellow 
men  ? 
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In  the  stirring  history  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters  there  is  a  very 
thrilling  story  told  regarding  Captain  John  Paton.    Alter  he  had 
been  apprehended,  he  was  being  led  to  Edinburgh  for  trial     Apwdoa 
and  execution,  and  by  the  way  he  was  met  by  one  who  had    k«p»b«ek. 
been  his  companion  in  arms  in  Grermany  under  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
His  companion  said  to  him,  '^  Are  you  there  ?    I  will  write  to  the 
King  and  get  a  pardon  for  you."    Paton  said, ''  Ah,  you  won't  get  one 
for  me,  Tm  afraid."    "  Well,"  said  the  other,  "  if  I  do  not,  I  will 
never  draw  sword  for  his  Majesty  again."    He  made  intercession,  and 
he  got  the  pardon,  which  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  but  was  held  back  by 
the  ''Lords  of  the  Congregation  " ;  and  Paton  went  to  the  scaffold.  Now 
you  brand  that,  and  you  do  so  honestly  and  righteously ;  but  what  are 
we  better  if  we  stand  between  Jehovah  and  His  great  message  of 
mercy  to  mankind,  and  decline  to  pass  it  on  to  those  who  are  to  bo 
delivered  thereby  ?    The  other  text  to  which  I  referred  is 
this,  "  I  am  a  debtor,  both  to  the  Jew  and  to  the  Greek,  ^'"^  '•'*^ 
both  to  the  wise  and  the  unwise."    Paul  a  debtor  to  the  Greek ! 
What  for  ?    Not  for  anything  he  had  received  from  them.    No,  but 
for  that  which  he  had  received  from  God  on  their  behalf,  and  wherever 
he  went  it  was  his  purpose  and  determination  to  pay  that  debt. 
No  matter  whom  he  met,  he  wished  to  pay  his  debt  to  him,  on  the 
hill  of  Mars  in  Athens,  and  in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus  in  Ephesus ; 
yea,  he  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  labour  for  Onesimus,  the 
runaway  slave,  or  the  soldier  that  was  fastened  to  the  other  T^okriatuA 
end  of  his  chain ;  he  was  always  seeking  to  pay  that  debt.       "^ 
It  was  a  matter  of  honesty  with  Paul,  and  so  it  ought  to  be  with  us. 
You  and  I  have  to  rise  to  the  zeal  of  the  Apostle  in  this  regard. 
We  are  just  as  much  put  in  trust  with  the  Gospel  for  our  fellow  men 
as  he  was,  and  we  are  just  as  really  debtors  as  he  was.    We  owe  the 
debt  primarily  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  that  which  we  owe  Him 
He  has  made  over  to  our  fellow  men,  and  He  asks  us  to  pay  it  to 
them ;  and  we  are  both  dishonest  to  them  and  un£uthful  to  Him  if 
we  forbear. 

Some  hundred  years  ago,  when  wheeled  carriages  were  unknown  in 

Scotland,  it  was  the  habit  of  the  farmers  there  to  take  their  com  to  the 

mill  in  sacks  laid  over  the  back  of  a  horse.    A  venerable  farmer 

was  going  in  that  way  to  a  mill  with  a  sack  of  grain  upon  the      ■'^^>«^ 

horse's  back ;  the  road  was  rough  and  stony,  and  the  animal  stumbled,  and 

the  sack  fell  down.     The  old  man  had  the  weight  of  seventy  years  on  his 

shoulders,  and  he  could  not  lift  the  sack,  and  he  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

By-and-by  he  saw  a  nobleman,  who  lived  in  a  castle  hard  by,  come  riding 

along,  and  he  thought  to  himself, ''  I  cannot  venture  to  ask  him."    He, 

however,  was  a  nobleman  by  a  higher  patent  even  than  that  of  royalty ; 

and  when  he  saw  the  plight  of  the  honest  farmer  he  at  once  dismounted, 

and  said,  ''Here,  John,  let  me  help  you."    And  between  the  two,  they 

nanaged  to  get  the  sack  on  the  animal's  hack.     The  farmer,  who  was 

nobleman,  although  he  did  wear  a  Kilmarnock  bonnet,  took  the  bonnet 

>m  his  head  and  said,  "  Please,  your  lordship,  how  shall  I  ever  thank 

for  this  great  kindness?"     "Very  easily,  John,"  said  the  nobleman; 
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''  whenever  you  see  another  man  needing  your  help  as  mnch  ms  jaa  needed 
mine  just  now,  help  him,  and  that  will  be  helping  me."  Now  wait  for  the 
application.  You  stand  and  look  at  the  Lord  Jecois  Christ  on  the  croasy 
and  you  are  amazed ;  you  are  ''  lost  in  wonder,  love,  and  praise,''  and  yoa 
say/**  What  ^haIl  I  render  unto  Thoe  for  all  Thy  benefits  towards  met" 
G)ri>t  points  to  the  heathen  world,  and  Ho  says,  "They  are  needing  the 
Lonl  of  life  as  much  as  you  did  when  I  came  here  to  die  for  you ;  help 
ihem,  and  that  will  be  thanking  Me."  Now  your  response  to  that  will  bo 
your  personal  effort  in  this  great  and  noble  enterprise.     **  Help  them,  and  . 

that  will  be  helping  Me."  * 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  if  we  would  make  this  new  advance  we         ^  / 
must  have  a  larger  measure  of  liberality  than  we  have  yet  seen  ' 

Ar«TiTai  cecded^Q^oQg  the  members  of  the  Christian  Church.     I  think  we  ( 

iaiibcniity.  are  just  at  the  beginning  of  this  matter  of  liberality  in 
the  Christian  Church.  We  have  hardly  learnt  the  alphabet  yet. 
Will  you  bear  with  me  if  I  read  the  following  sentences  from  a 
wonderful  sermon  by  Horace  Bushnell  on  ''  How  to  be  a  Christian  in 
trade"?  He  says,  "The  money  power,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
operative  and  grandest  of  all,  is  only  beginning  to  be  Christianised, 
though  we  have  promising  tokens  of  a  finally  complete  reduction  to  ; 

Christ,  and  to  the  uses  of  His  kingdom.  What  we  are  waiting  for, 
and  are  longing  hopefully  to  see,  is  the  consecration  of  the  vast 
money  power  of  the  world  to  the  work  and  cause  and  kingdom  of 
Jesus  Christ,  for  that  day,  when  it  comes,  will  be  the  morning,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  new  creation.  That  tide-wave  in  the  money  power  can 
as  little  be  resisted,  when  God  brings  it,  as  the  tides  of  the  sea;  and 
like  these  also,  it  will  flow  across  the  world  in  a  day."  Oh,  for  the 
uprising  of  this  tido  !  In  the  history  of  America  and  of  this  country 
there  have  been  many  re\ivals,  and  each  has  had  its  own  distinctive 
peculiarities.  There  has  been  a  revival  marked  by  attention  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Word ;  there  has  been  a  revival  like  that  in  1858  in 
New  York,  marked  by  a  wonderful  outix>uring  of  prayer.  Each  has 
had  its  own  peculiarity.     ]\7iat  I  tcmUd  like  to  see  now  is  a  revival 

civinf  tobea  ^''t^-  6A«//  be  marked  by  Christian  giving,  by  sacrifice  for 
•acrifc*.  Ciirist.  I  tav  sacrifice.  Men  wait  until  the  cup  is  full, 
and  they  give  the  overflow  to  Christ,  and  call  that  sacrifice,  forgetting 
that  the  whole  contents  of  the  cup  are  His.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of 
systematic  benevolence — I  wish  it  were  more  systematic — and  of  the 
Lord's  portion ;  but  what  is  the  I/)rd*s  iwrtion  ?  The  Old  Testament 
tithe  ?  No.  no ;  the  New  Testament  tithe  consists  of  the  whole  ten 
parts ;  the  New  Testament  Levites  are  the  whole  Church  ;  the  New 
Testament  priesthood  are  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers  ;  and 
the  New  Testament  tithe  is  all  that  a  man  has.  So  let  us  look  at 
ourselves  as  stewards. 

Then  I  wanted  to  say,  further,  that  we  need  a  new  spirit  of  prayer 
among  us.     John  Foster  said,  ^*  When  I  shall  see  Christians  all  over 

Anttripirit  the  world  resolvcd  to  prove  what  shall  be  the  efficacy  of 

•fprmyer.  prayer  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  I  shall  begin  to 
think  that  the  millennium  is  at  the  door."    Oh,  for  this  spirit  of 


j 
*   I 
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piayer.  And  if  you  want  to  know  what  to  pray  for,  let  me  ask  you 
to  pray  espcially  and  peculiarly  for  the  Holy  Spirit  When  the  tide 
rises  it  lifts  up  everything  that  floats  upon  its  bosom ,  and  when  the 

.  Spirit  comes  into  the  Church  it  will  lift  up  everything  that  is  in 
the  Church  along  with  it.  The  baptism  of  fire — ah,  it  is  easy  to 
speak  about  it,  but  are  you  ready  to  receive  it  ?  For  that  baptism 
bums  while  it  blesses,  and  bums  in  order  to  bless ;  and  because  I 
think  we  are  not  ready  to  receive  it  for  its  burning  properties,  it  is 
that  we  are  so  little  blessed  with  it.  GxhI  has  opened  our  hearts,  and 
no  matter  what  chafif  is  in  them,  it  will  be  burnt  up,  if  we  may  be 

^  only  energised  by  that  gmcious  Spirit.  I  think  now  of  a  marvellous 
illiutration  in  Dr.  William  Arthur's  grand  book,  ''The  Tongue  of 
Fire.**  Every  one  who  has  read  it  will  anticipate  me.  There  is  a 
fortress,  and  there  is  an  army  about  to  take  it.  How  are  they  going 
to  take  it  ?  They  will  batter  down  the  walls.  Yes,  but  what  with  r 
With  cannon.  Ah,  but  there  is  no  power  in  the  cannon ;  a  child  may 
ride  upon  it ;  it  is  an  innocent,  harmless-looking  thing.  But  there 
is  the  ball.  Yes,  the  ball  may  weigh  a  good  many  pounds ;  but  there 
is  no  power  in  that  unless  you  lift  it.  Ah,  but  tiiere  isTUbt^timaf 
the  powder.  Well,  yes ;  but  there  is  no  power  in  that  if  ^*^ 
you  scatter  it  about.  But  take  that  powerless  powder,  and  put  it 
into  the  powerless  cannon,  and  put  in  the  powerless  ball,  and  ram 
them  in ;  then  one  spark  of  fire,  and  the  powder  is  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, and  the  ball  a  thunderbolt,  that  goes  with  resistless  impact 

*  against  the  walls.  Beloved  brethren,  we  have  already  all  that  we 
need  of  organisation  for  the  conversion  of  the  world ;  we  need  only 
the  baptism  of  fire.  ''  God  be  merciful  unto  us,  and  bless  us  " — ^that 
is  our  prayer — "  that  so  Thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth,  and  Thy 
saving  health  unto  all  nations.'* 

Bey.  E.  £.  Jenkins  (Secretary,  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society)  :  My 
Lord  Bishop, — It  is  a  fitting  thing  that  the  subject  upon  which  several 
of  us  have  engaged  to  speak  this  evening  is  to  occupyTh«i 
the  last  but  one  of  the  larger  evening  sessions  of  the>>»7 
Conference.  We  are  called  to  aflSrm  the  duty  of  the  Church  in 
relation  to  the  great  Missionary  enterprise,  and  if  I  can  gather  any- 
thing firom  the  spirit  of  this  meeting  you  will  be  prepared  to  aflSrm 
it;  and,  let  me  add,  you  will  affirm  it  under  new  responsibilities. 
During  the  sessions  which  have  already  been  held  we  have  had  broueht 
before  us  the  great  Missionary  world  in  larger  outline  and  in  fuller 
detail  than  we  have  ever  seen  it  before.  That  which  St.  John  saw  in 
apocalyptic  vision  we  have  witnessed  in  historic  and  in  present  review, — 
nations,  and  kindreds,  and  peoples,  and  tongues  marching  on  the  high 
road  of  inquiry  and  experience  towards  the  goal  of  Christ,  who  is 
the  end  and  consummation  of  humanity.  It  has  been  proved  by  an 
accumulation  of  testimony,  and  by  a  course  of  argument  that  could 
only  be  furnished  from  the  materials  of  Missionary  history, — ^that  as 
tliete  ^  but  one  Lord,  there  is  but  one  faith,  that  Christianity  is  not 
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only  on  the  whole  the  best  religion  offered  to  the  world,  bat  that  there       ^ 
is  none  other  given  among  men  that  can  occupy  a  place  among  the 
permanent  forces  of  regeneration. 

Let  me  take,  for  a  moment,  the  beliefs  and  the  moralities  of 
the  East.     These  have  been  subjected,  my  Lord,  during  this  Con- 
ference, not  merely  to  philosophical  investigation,  but  to  another 
test    equally  important    for    the  attainment  of   a  just  decision;       [ 
the  test  of  accomplished  results.    Their  origin  for  the  most  part  is        ' 
anterior  to  the  time  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  we  have  anked  the        ( 
question,  What  have  these  ancient  beliefs  done  for  the  peoples  they      ^ 
have  governed  during  a  rule  of  three  thousand  years?    Witnesses   . 
have  come  to  us  from  every  presidency  of  India,  from  nearly  every        ( 
province  of  China,  from  the  islands  of  Japan.    I  say  "  witnesses'*; —      f  ' 
I  do  not  mean  travellers ;  I  do  not  mean  men  who  mark  for  descrip- 
tion fleeting  aspects  of  the  country  and  populations  through  which 
they  hasten,  and  whose  accounts  are  always  insufficient  and  frequently 
TbatfaiM    i^isleading ; — I  mean  Missionaries,  residents,  men  who      «' 
nUfienft  an  havc  adopted  the  country  in  which  they  labour,  men  who 
powerUtt.    jjj^^g  mastered  the  language  of  the  people,  men  who  have         i 
become  familiar  with  the  entire  structure  of  their  social  and  religious 
life ;  and  these  men,  widely  differing  from  each  other,  as  the  dis- 
cussions have  shown  plainly  enough,  as  to  the  moral  or  literary  value 
of  the  writings  in  which  the  native  faiths  are  formulated,  declare  with 
one  voice  that  these  religions  have  practically  left  their  followers 
*'  without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world." 

Do  not  mistake  me.  I  am  not  narrow  because  I  am  a  Missionary. 
The  question  is  not  whether  truth  may  not  be  found  in  the  specu- 
lative  musings  of  Vedic  hymns,  or  Divine  wisdom  in  a  Talmud  proverb, 
or  a  hi?h  moralitv  in  the  ethics  of  Confucius.  The  earliest  thinkers 
of  the  world  dwelt  hard  by  the  fount  of  inspiration,  and  it  would  be 
a  wonder  to  miss  truth  rather  than  to  find  it  in  the  meditations  of 
the  Elders  of  the  world.    There  is  a  natural  Sinai  in  every  man's  ' 

breast,  proclaiming  "  Thou  shalt,"  or  "  Thou  shalt  not,"  albeit  the 
.         characters  are  faintly  traced ;  but  in  those  old  times  there 
"»"»«»•  ^^j.g  jjjpj^  ^jjQ  gj^yg  ^  lifetime  to  the  study  of  them  in  the 

absence  of  direct  revelation ;  and  they  read  them  with  singular 
clearness,  and  interpreted  them,  if  not  with  accuracy,  yet  with 
explicitness.  But  this  is  our  iK)int,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  move 
from  it ;  they  do  not  comprise,  and  they  are  not  portions  of,  that 
distinct  and  complete  message  which  was  delivered  to  mankind  in 
Christ,  and  provided  and  intended  to  supersede  them  all. 

Old  faiths  prevailed  in  classic  Greece  and  Kome  in  our  Lord's 
day.  At  that  time  there  were  the  ancient  faiths  that  are  still 
votteb«  extant  in  India  and  in  China ;  and  yet  Jesus,  with  a  perfect 
ifflpr»Ttd  knowledge  of  what  they  had  done  and  could  do,  sent  forth 
bat  tuppunted.  j£j,  disciples,  not  to  improve  them,  not  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
that  yawned  between  the  tniths  they  unquestionably  possessed,  but 
to  suppu  nt  their  names  by  His  name,  their  doctrine  by  His  doctrine, 
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their  power  by  His  supremacy ;  to  affirm  in  every  place  and  to  every 
creature  that  from  henceforth,  whoever  might  have  gone  before,  He 
was  the  Way,  and  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  The  Missionary  enter- 
prise is  based  upon  one  revelation,  and  upon  the  understanding 
that  the  world  is  perishing  for  lack  of  it.  And  if  you  want  to  know 
what  ^^ perishing*'  means,  the  Missionaries  will  tell  you;  they  will 
tell  you  that  for  nations  it  means  drift;  for  the  individual 
mind,  despair.  They  have  not  reasoned  this  out,  because  they 
are  not  philosophers — the  best  of  them  are  not,  at  any  rate.  They 
have  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  conditions  they  describe.  We  take 
our  stand,  my  Lord,  upon  the  testimonies  and  experience  of  these 
witnesses,  who  tell  us  that  no  other  religion  save  that  of  Christ  is 
doing  at  this  time  any  regenerating  work  whatever  for  the  world : 
that  no  non-Christian  beUef  has  been  found  growing  oaiy«M  faith 
into  vigour  and  efficacy,  or  showing  the  faintest  promise  ^«th«w«M. 
of  advancement.  During  the  last  fifty  years,  modem  travel  has 
discovered  new  peoples,  but  of  the  races  which  the  geographer 
has  brought  to  light,  not  one  was  found  rising  when  he  discovered 
it ;  they  were  all  found  descending,  and  their  further  decadence  can 
only  be  arrested  by  the  uplifting  power  of  Him  who  was  crucified, 
but  is  now  enthroned  to  draw  all  men  unto  Himself. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  proposition,  that  there  is  one  faith.  Whyt 
Because  the  adversaries  of  Christ — and  they  were  never  so  active  as  they 
are  just  at  this  time — consider  that  by  making  the  Christian  faith  one  of 
several,  and  the  virtue  and  power  of  Christianity  one  of  degree,  they  impair 
the  claim  of  its  Divine  authority,  and  the  ailment  for  its  universal 
necessity.  And  what  do  they  do  with  its  miracles?  Well,  they  classify 
these  with  those  fictions  of  superstition  which  they  tell  us — we  did  not 
know  it  before — ^have  grown  up  with  all  ancient  forms  of  reb'gious 
belief.  Tina  is  the  modem  anti-Christ,  and  no  blight  more  destructive 
can  fall  upon  the  Missionary  sentiment  of  this  country  than  the  misgivings, 
the  suspicions,  and  the  unrest  created  by  the  speculations  of  the  Agnostir 
schooL  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  state  it  as  my  firm  conviction  after 
some  years  of  public  experience  and  private  examination  and  study** 
and  I  believe  die  opinion  is  shared  by  a  large  majority  HMtbcnigm 
in  this  Conference — that  the  future  safety  of  the  Church  th«Maii4Ai«f 
depends  upon  her  Missionary  advancement.  The  condition  ^^^'^'t'**^* 
of  the  heathen  world  is  the  scandal  that  overshadows  the  fame  of  Jesuit 
The  honour  of  the  Master  is  bound  up  with  the  obedience  of  His  command 
to  disciple  all  nations,  and  the  adversary  turns  round  and  says, — and  he 
majlfwell  say  it, — ''  Where  is  the  '  All  power '  upon  which  the  command 
was  originally  founded  t "    It  is  an  awful  question  put  to  us  at  this  day. 

And  we  may  ask  another  question  :  "  What  is  the  explanation  of  the 
ignorance  even  of  His  name  on  the  part  of  the  millions  whom  He  redeemed 
by  His  life,  and  for  whom  He  departed  to  prepare  a  place  in  the  heavens 
above?  He  tasted  death  for  every  man,  and  every  man  should  know 
it;  He  commanded  that  every  man  should  know  it.  Why  has  He 
bestowed  upon  the  Church  the  endowment  of  languages,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  mighty  utterance  t  Why  has  He  entrusted  to  His  witnesses  the 
grsat  gift  of  prayer  and  of  intercession!    Why  has  He  provided  for  the 
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leaders  of  the  people  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  / 

counsel  nnd  of  might,  tlie  spirit  of  knowlod^  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lordf 
Why  has  IIo  coiiDocted  tho  confe««ion  of  Jlis  nrinio  with  the  obligations 
of  sacrifice  and  testimony?  Is  it  not  that  His  Cliurch,  having  received  the 
glad  tidings  of  His  goodwill  to  all  mon,  should  travel  forth  with  the  news 
and  make  the  Go?pcl  the  common  inheritance  of  the  world  t  And  will  any 
lAUmaadhemy  ^^^  ^^^^  °^^*  ^^^  oxpect  me  to  boliove  it^  that  if  the  Church  has 
fyrinffram  been  faithful  to  these  great  powers  and  opportunities,  thmti 
dead  cborche..  ^^^j^  ^^^.^  y^^^  ^^^  ^jj^^  ^^^^  YqH  to-day  f    I  Dcvep  hear  a 

reference  to  the  Mohammedan  creed  and  Moslem  histoiy  without  shame. 
That  history  is  the  largest  and  foulest  blot  upon  the  career  of  the  Chnrch. 
TheMosltm  poicer  tprangfrom  Hit  aaJies  of  an  extinguistied  Missionary  fin; 
the  Moslem  potctr  could  never  have  arisen  in  l/ie  days  of  a  living  Churekm 
Anti-Cly*ists,  what  are  they  ?  They  are  the  spawn  of  degenerated  Churches. 
And  those  of  us  who  are  found  mourning  to-day  over  subtle  forms  of  anti- 
Christian  speculation  penetrating  our  literature,  and  penetrating  our 
families,  must  do  something  else  and  something  better  than  mourn  and 
talk  about  it. 

We  most  arise,  my  Lord,  as  you  have  stated,  and  as  my  brother 
who  followed  has  exhorted  us  nobly  to-night,  wc  must  arise  as  the 
living  disciples  of  Christ,  and  insist  upon  a  new  departure  in  Mis- 
sionary effort.  We  must  take  possession  of  the  world  in  the  name  of 
Him  to  whom  years  and  ages  ago  it  was  given  as  an  inheritance. 
And,  let  me  say,  that  that  prophetic  command,  "  Prepare  ye  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  make  His  paths  straight,"  has  been  obeyed  by  Himself. 
He  has  prepared  His  own  way,  and  all  things  are  now  ready  and  waiting 
for  the  Churches  to  move.  W^e  do  not  underestimate  the  local  agencies 
of  Home  Missions  ;  but  we  place  no  ultimate  value  on  Home  Missions, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  are  parts  of  a  scheme  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Van-KiMieaarr  ^0^'^*  ^hc  Churchcs  at  homc,  with  all  their  wealthy 
cbarcbes  their  literature,  and  their  prestige,  cannot  stand  as 
BotOmstiAn.  igolated  fortresses  of  truth,  if  they  lack  the  Missionary 
evidence  of  their  divinity.  Africa  is  theirs,  China  is  theirs,  India  is 
theirs :  if  thev  allow  these  nations  to  die  under  their  hands  for  lack  f 

of  knowledge,  how  dare  they  vindicate  their  right  to  be  called  the 
Churches  of  Christ  ?  They  are  not  the  Churches  of  Christ  unless  they 
are  dominated  by  the  ilissionary  spirit  of  Christ.  And  let  me  say, 
that  the  Home  organisations  will  not  live  if  they  are  not  strictly  and 
mainly  Missionary  in  their  character.  There  is  an  insidious  infi- 
delity advancing  upon  us,  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness, 
Awaninf  to  before  it  wastes  at  noonday;  and  if  these  Home  Churches 
Homochnrchet.  ^ant  to  cscape  that  doom  which  fell  upon  the  once  illus- 
trious Churches  of  Asia  Minor  and  Northern  Africa,  let  them  plant 
the  Cross  on  the  highways  of  the  world ;  let  them  fill  other  languages 
than  their  own  with  the  good  tidings  of  salvation ;  let  them  make 
Christians  and  raise  up  Churches  among  the  Hindus,  the  Chinese, 
and  the  Africans,  and  these  new  communities  will  come  to  the  help 
of  the  Home  Churches  when  they  are  in  danger. 

Let  me  speak  to  Englishmen  for  the  moment.    The  Colonists 
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of  England  do  not  weaken  the  Mother  Country  by  living  home. 
They  are  the  Missionaries  of  her  intelligence,  of  her     j^^^ 
wealth,  and  of  her  empire.     When  they  go  and  plant  a  xiadmuiluki 
colony  they  really  plant  a  new  England ;  and  if  political     J^jJjJ;^ 
complications  should  darken  upon  us, — which  God  forbid| 
—and  if  the  old  home  should  be  threatened  with  invasion,  the  seas 
that  divide  us  from  Canada  and  Australia  would  be  alive  with  ships 
of  stalwart  sons  hastening  to  the  rescue.    And  if  Christianity  in  tins 
ooantry  should  be  pressed  by  the  enemies  of  the  Cross,  and  if  in 
consequence  of  certain  encumbrances,  which  during  centuries  of 
power  have  grown  up  around  her,  fettering  her  energies,  she  should 
be  unequal  to  the  contest,  then  the  young  Churches  of  the  East,  the 
children  of  her  zeal  and  sacrifice,  with  their  new  life,  their  new  litera- 
ture, and  their  new  trophies  of  success,  will  flock  to  the  home 
standards  of  the  Cross,  and  add  to  our  other  defences  a  Missionary 
nunpart^  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  be  able  to  prevail  against. 

Se7.£.Bnioe,  DJ).(Congregationalist) :  My  Lord,  Christian  brethren, 
and  sisters, — I  exceedingly  regret  for  my  own  sake  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  attend  the  meetings  of  Conference,  for,  if  I  may  judge 
of  the  meetings  in  the  past  from  the  meeting  of  to-night  and  from 
all  that  I  have  seen  and  heard,  they  have  been  magnificent  and 
successful  meetings;  and  I  trust  that  they  will  encourage  the  hearts 
and  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  Missionary  brethren  abroad,  whilst 
they  strengthen  the  faith  and  destroy  the  unbelief  of  many  Christians 
at  home,  who  have  not  hitherto  been  strong  on  behalf  of  Christian 
Missions.  I  owe,  I  suppose,  the  honour  of  the  position  I  hold 
to-night  to  the  &ct  that  I  am  Chairman  for  the  year  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales.  This  body  represents 
upwards  of  four  thousand  churches,  and  I  may  say,  my  Lord,  that 
in  all  these  churches  a  Missionary  collection,  a  Missionary  deputa- 
tion, if  not  a  Missionary  auxiliary,  is  an  essential  part  of  their 
existence;  and  we  have  recently  shown  our  high  appreciation  of 
Missionary  work  by  electing  to  the  chair  for  next  year  a  most 
distinguished  Missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  Griffith 
John. 

The  subject  of  this  evening  divides  itself  into  two  parts:  the 
Church's  duty,  and  the  new  departure.    Of  the  Church's  duty  the 
speakers  who  have  preceded  me  have  spoken  admirably  and  eloquently, 
^ere  cannot  be  two  opinions  about  the  duty  of  the  Churches.    We 
all  believe  in  theory,  that  every  Christian  man  and  every  Christian 
woman  must  be  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  and  by  the  grace  of 
God,  a  Missionary,  and  that,  therefore,  all  the  Churches  should  be 
Missionary  in  spirit;  but  whilst  that  is  the  theory  it  is  n^^chfUtiM 
very  difficult  indeed  to  get  all  our  Churches  and  all  the  ohweh  MMt 
members  of  our  Churches  to  live  ap  to  that  duty,  to  ^•'OMtaMiy. 
realise  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  this  Missionary  work,  and 
also  to  realise,  what  is  equally  difficult  for  some  of  them  to  do,  that 
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gigantic  as  is  tbe  work,  and  enormous  as  is  the  difficulty  coonected         i 
with  it,  we  have,  through  tho  gift  of  God,  adequate  means  and  \ 

adequate  strength  for  the  performance  of  that  great  work  ;  for  there       '    * 
is  in  Chri^t  Jesus,  and  in  His  holy  Gospel,  the  power  of  God  to  the 
salvation  of  all  who  believe. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  many  of  the  Churches  at  home, 
whilst  they  recognise  the  duty,  are  without  the  means ;  many  of  the  j 
Free  Churches,  especially  the  small  and  weak  Churches,  which  have 
to  struggle  to  maintain  their  own  existence,  to  keep  up  their  chapels 
and  churches,  and  ministers,  and  Sunday  schools.  Well,  I  am  of 
opinion,  my  Lord,  that  no  Church  at  home,  no  minister  at  home,  will 
lose  anything  by  what  he  gives  to  the  Missionary  cause.  Yon  will 
find  a  notable  illustration  of  that  principle  in  a  fact  in  modem  / 
history  which  I  am  old  enough  to  remember :  how  when  in  the  year 
1843  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  was  formed,  and  hundreds  of  i 

noble  clergymen  marched  from  the  Assembly  Hall  to  form  a  Free        / 
Church,  went  out  without  any  compensation,  without  manse,  without 
glebe,  without  churches,  how  they  resolved  to  keep  up  all  their 
^lissions,  and  how  nobly  the  Missionaries  tlnrew  in  their  lot  with         ) 
the  impoverished  Church!     Why  do  I  mention  this?     Because 
neither  party  ever  regretted  the  choice  that  they  made.    The  Free  i 

Church  found  that  she  lost  nothing  by  sustaining  the  Missionaries 
abroad :  it  only  promoted  a  Missionary  spirit,  and  a  liberal  spirit, 
amongst  the  churches  at  home. 

As  to  the  new  departure  I  must  confess  that  when  I  saw  it  on  the 
programme,  and  saw  that  it  was  to  be  brought  forward  on  the  evening  on 
which  I  was  to  speak,  it  Fcemed  to  mo  a  most  remarkable  nemesis,  because  j 

I  have  been  regarded  in  our  denomination  as  one  of  tho  most  old-fashioned 
and  conservative  of  theologians,  and  that  I  should  be  put  up  to  speak 
about  the  new  departure  seemed  to  me  almost  an  absurdity.  So  much  so 
that  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary,  and  asked  him  what  was  meant  by  it.     I  was  'i 

not,  however,  very  much  alarmed.     I  did  not  think  it  was  at  all  likely  I 

that  there  would  be  any  very  serious  departure  from  the  old  paths  and  '  .' 
methods  of  operation  originated.  Still  more,  I  knew  it  was  a  Missionaiy  -  . 
Conference,  and  I  believed  that  there  are  no  Cliristians  who  have  stronger  ' 

faith  than  Missionaries.  I  knew  that  they  were  not  likely  to  depart  from 
tlie  faith,  and  to  want  a  new  Bible  or  a  new  Gospel  or  a  new  religion.  j 

No,  these  Missionaries  are  men  of  strong  faith,  or  they  would  not  have  gone  ' 

out,  or  if  they  had  gone  out  they  would  not  have  continued  at  work.     We  | 

hear  of  the  romance  of  ^lissions.     I  do  not  think  that  our  Missionaries 
'  believe  in  the  romance  of  Missions.     They  know  that  Missionary  work  i 

is  matter-of-fact  work.  They  go  out  to  face  the  awful  and 
gg^;^^^ff^  terrible  facts  of  human  sin  and  human  woe,  human  despair 
and  human  misery,  and  they  meet  those  facts  with  the 
glorious  facts  of  redemption  thix)ugh  tho  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  re- 
generating power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  no  romance,  it  is  a  matter 
of  fact,  and  a  matter  cf  faith.  The  romance  of  Missions  is  that  of 
the  people  who  stay  at  home,  who  dream  and  criticise,  and  even  dog- 
matize, without  any  actual  knowledge  of  the  facts.  There  are  those 
who  get  their  idea  of  Missions  from  the  romances  and  novels  which  they 
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read  in  their  easy  chairs,  while  noble-hearted  brothers  and  sisters  are 
fighting  for  Christ  and  humanity  out  in  the  high  places  of  the  field.  I 
did  not  think,  therefore,  that  there  would  be  any  serious  departure ;  still 
I  think  the  Christian  Church  should  be  ready  to  take  a  new  departure  in 
methods  at  any  time  if  it  is  necessary  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  Take 
the  position  of  St.  Paul,  who  said,  **  I  am  all  things  to  all  men,  if  by  any 
means  I  may  save  some."  That  is  extremely  accommodating  and  con- 
ciliatory, and  everything  that  you  could  wish  in  regard  to  the  adopting  of 
new  methods ;  but,  then,  in  another  place  the  Apostle  says,  ''  If  we  or 
an  angel  from  heaven  should  preach  any  other  Gospel  than  that  which  we 
haye  preached  to  you,  let  him  be  Anathema."  Here,  then,  you  perceive, 
yon  have  a  man  willing  to  sacrifice  anything,  to  be  anything,  so  far  as 
methods  of  dress,  and  language,  and  forms,  were  concerned ;  but  when  it 
came  to  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  he  dared  not,  he  could  not, 
he  would  not  alter  it.  It  was  not  his  to  alter ;  it  was  a  gift  and  a 
revelation  from  the  Father,  and  what  he  had  to  do  was  simply  to  preach 
it.  Now  that  is  the  position  of  the  Christian  Churches  of  to-day.  We 
may  alter  our  methods,  we  may  change  our  forms.  Antiodi  was  a  new 
departure  from  Jerusalem.  We  may  have  changes,  but  surely  we  shall 
never  d^Mirt  from  that  old  and  glorious  Gospel,  which  was  given  to  us 
by  Christy  and  preached  by  His  holy  Apostles. 

There  are  some  new  departures.  I  think,  my  Lord,  that  this  Conference 
18  a  new  departure.  I  never  heard  of  anything  like  it.  I  have  heard  of 
(Eoomenical  Councils,  of  Fan-Presbyterian,  Pan-Anglican,  and 
Fan-Episcopalian  Conferences;  but  they  were  all  of  one  Church,  g^^^"^* 
or  of  one  section  of  the  Church.  Now  here  you  have,  I  under- 
stand, about  one  hundred  and  twenty  Societies :  it  is  a  new  thing  in  the 
earth.  Nay,  more,  I  regard  this  Conference,  solemnly,  as  a  new  departure 
in  this  way,  that  it  is  a  repetition  of  what  took  place  in  Jerusalem,  when 
there  were  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  brethren  and  sisters  who  met 
there  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Church.  Here  we  have  one 
hondred  and  twenty,  not  brothers  and  sisters,  but  brotherhoods  and  sister- 
hoods from  all  partp  of  the  world.  May  we  not  hope,  as  the  result  of  that, 
that  there  will  be  an  equal  result  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
on  all  onr  Missionaries  and  Ministers,  preaching  with  the  tongue  of  fire  t 
Then  another  departure  has  been  mentioned  to-night,  the  employment  of 
Medical  Missionaries.  I  think  that  is  a  most  important  matter,  and  is 
capable  of  wider  use.  We  have  all  the  greatest  respect  for  the  medical 
profession.  No  men  are  more  self-denying,  no  men  more 
ready  to  be  at  the  call  of  their  brethren  and  sisters,  even  the  ^^uijriS.* 
poorest,  at  any  hoar  of  Uie  night,  and  in  the  coldest  night  of 
winter;  and  surely  we  shall  not  look  in  vain  to  the  young  Englishman,  or 
the  young  Scotchman,  or  American,  who  may  have  medical  knowledge,  to 
consecrate  it  and  go  forth,  not  merely  in  the  name  of  science,  but  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  heal  the  sic^  amongst  the  heathen,  whilst  others 
stay  at  home  to  heal  the  sick  in  England. 

Then  there  is  the  larger  employment  of  women.  Whatever  may 
be  the  doubts  that  some  rather  fastidious  people  have  about  the 
extension  of  woman's  sphere  of  usefulness  in  domestic  politics,  or  in 
medical  science,  or  in  any  sphere  in  which  men  have  hitherto  worked 
alone,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  ^lissionary  work  they  are 
admirably  adapted.     And  it  should  not  be  left  simply  to  the  accident 
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of  having  a  Missionary's  wife  who  ia  able  or  willing  to  do  what  if  required.  / 

There  should  be  those  who  from  the  first  are  female  Missionariefly  who  go  ' 

oat  in  their  own  name,  not  as  half  of  a  Missionary,  and  who  shall  work 
with  Christ,  especially  in  various  parts  of  the  world  where  women  are  not 
accessible  by  men  ^lissionaries,  as  in  India  and  China. 

I  have  not  travelled  far,  my  Lord,  but  I  have  been  in  Africa  and  in 
Asia,  and  I  have  seen  in  Cairo  the  noble  work  done  by  Miss  Whately  in  i 

her  school ;  and  I  have  seen  at  Jaffa  the  interesting  work  of  Miss  Amott;  * . 

and  I  have  seen  at  Nazareth,  at  Beyrout,  and  Damascus,  the  excellent  work  | 

done  by  the  S^Tian  schools  and  by  ladies  from  Scotland.    And,  I  believe^  } 

if  we  could  send  our  young  ladies,  devoted  to  Christ,  to  these  lands^  they 
could  do  a  noble  educational  work. 

Further,  I  think  we  want  another  new  departure  of  a  more 
practical  character.    Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  employment  of 

lay  help,  and  to  something  like  the  transpltrnting  of  , 

^^    English  Christian  Colonies  to  distant  shores;  but  without  * 

that  there  is  Eomething  possible,  something  for  which  we  should 
labour  and  pray,  namely,  that  all  those  who  go  out  from  England  or  t 

from  America  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  for  commercei  for  curiosity, 
or  for  the  purposes  of  science,  should  be  Christian  men.  That  would 
be  a  new  departure.    If  every  English  captain  and  every  English  crew,  ' 

every  English  soldier  and  every  English  traveller  were  Christian,  that  < 

would  be  a  new  departure.  If,  instead  of  carrying  rum  and  brandy, 
and  worse,  adultemted  spirits  and  opium,  to  these  heathen  shores, 
all  that  were  abolished,  and  if  public  opinion  were  such  that  it  could 
not  be  done,  that  would  be  a  new  departure,  for  which  we  should 
labour  and  pray. 

In  times  of  war,  our  English  Government  may  lay  its  hands 
upon  the  mercantile  fleet, — and  those  who  own  the  vessels,  I  suppose, 
chriitiAa    <lo  Dot  object,  for  I  presume  they  are  well  paid.    But  is 
•foauTf.    there  not  a  lesson  in  that?    If  the  Government  can  turn 
vessels  that  have  been  simply  instruments  of  commerce  into  instru-  , 

ments  of  war — if  they  can  take  those  vessels  that  have  carried  > 

simply  ordinary  goods  and  ordinary  passengers,  and   make  them  ' 

to  be  vessels  of  war  for  the  time  being,  is  there  not  here  a  lesson 
for  the  Christian  Church  ?  If  we  could  lay  hold  upon  the  merchandise 
of  England  and  America  and  the  continent,  writing  over  all  our 
cargoes  and  all  our  vessels,  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  I  can  assure  you 
it  would  do  more  to  Christianise  the  world  than  the  Missionaries 
themselves.  As  it  is  af  present,  we  have  heard  from  many  Missionaries 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  with  which  they  have  so  seriously  to  * 

contend,  that  there  is  nothing  which  so  seriously  impedes  their 
work,  as  the  constant  arrival  upon  their  shores  of  Englishmen, 
Scotchmen,  and  others,  who,  professedly  Christian,  do  not  live  the 
pure,  honest,  and  sober  lives  of  Christian  men.  Oh,  let  us  then 
wake  up  as  Churches  to  our  duty  in  this  respect;  and  while  we  give  i 

more  money  and  more  men  let  us  try  to  make  the  conversion  and 
regeneration  of  our  own  Home  Churches  more  real,  that  they  may 
have  an  influence  upon  the  world  and  upon  the  press,  and  that  so  i 
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this  fearfal  traffic  in  evil  may  be  entirely  put  down,  and  so  a  new 
departure  will  hasten  on  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Bey.  A.  J.  Gordon,  D.D.,  of  Boston  (American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union) :  My  Christian  brethren, — ^I  have  tried  to  describe  to  myself 
in  a  single  sentence  the  impression  produced  upon  me  by  this  magni- 
ficent Convention,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  fitting 
language  in  which  I  could  describe  it  would  be  to  call  it  a  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  of  Foreign  Missions.  The  various  methods  and  the 
various  fruits  of  Missions  have  been  set  before  us,  till  we  have  been 
filled  with  wonder,  astonishment,  and  admiration.  I  should  like  in 
just  a  few  words  to  make  an  inventory  of  what  has  passed  before  us 
in  these  few  days,  in  order  that  I  may  impress  you  with  the  serious 
and  solemn  responsibilities  which  come  upon  us,  in  view  of  that 
which  has  been  exhibited  here.  What  have  we  found  here  ?  Well, 
first  of  all,  we  have  found  a  Church  divided  in  form,  but  united  in 
spirit.  I  hope  you  will  not  make  haste  to  quarrel  with  Hitvitwtof » 
me,  but  rather  wait  for  my  explanation,  when  I  say,  that«tt^<*»^ 
I  believe  that  this  is  God's  providential  agency  for  making  haste 
to  evangelise  the  world.  I  have  the  profoundest  sympathy  with 
those  Christian  men  who  are  uniting  to  pray  and  to  labour  for  the 
re-union  of  Christendom.  Yet  I  must  remind  you  of  this  fact, 
which  rests  on  good  authority,  that  in  those  times  and  in  those 
places  in  which  the  Church  has  manifested  the  most  rifi;id  outward 
uniformity  there  has  been  the  least  of  Missionary  zeal  and  aggressive 
evangelisation,  while  in  this  nineteenth  century  when,  as  you  may 
say,  the  Church  is  unfortunately  divided  into  many  sects,  we  have 
seen  the  greatest  Missionary  movement  that  has  occurred  in  any 
period  of  the  Christian  era.  Now,  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  an  ideal 
condition  of  things,  but  I  do  say  that  Ood  is  wonderfully  overruling 
this  state  of  things  for  His  own  glory.  It  has  long  been  a  motto 
with  great  generals,  "  Divide  and  conquer." 

Bat  you  say,  do  not  divide  yourselves  in  order  to  conquer  the  enemy. 
Now,  we  know  that  God  often  turns  Satan's  methods  to  His  own  sublime 
use.  Was  not  the  Head  of  the  Church  Himself  divided  by  Satan's  art  and 
malignity  ?  His  body  went  into  the  grave,  and  His  spirit  into  the  under- 
world ;  and  was  not  that  division,  at  the  mention  of  which  Simon  Peter 
■o  stumbled,  the  means  of  reuniting  us  to  God  t  "  Except  a 
oom  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone :  ^^^J^^ 
but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  And  so,  when, 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  doubt  not  by  art  and  malignity,  was 
broken  into  fragments,  God  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  through  these 
divers  bodies  He  might  the  more  rapidly  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  Will  you  believe  that  if  the  Church  had  been  one  outwardly 
there  would  have  been  to-day  thirty-three  Missionary  Societies  in  China, 
doing  their  work  along  vai-ious  lines,  vnth  VKnona  methods,  emulating  each 
other  in  the  swiftness,  the  zeal,  and  the  eagerness,  with  which  they  press 
on  to  conquer  that  great  empire  f  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  Church 
bad  been  one  outwardly  there  would  have  been  more  than  thirty-five 
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MUsionarr  Societies  on  the  dark  continent  to-day,  coming  in  from  everj  j 

side  like  an  investing  ai*my,  that  they  may  closo  up  and  conquer  that  ( 

ContineDt  for  Christ  I  Now,  if  you  can  prove  to  me  that  tho  Church 
being  divided,  we  will  say  into  a  score  of  bodies,  every  one  of  those  bodies 
hfts  only  a  twentieth  part  of  the  power  of  the  whole^  or  even  less  than 
that,  then  I  shall  concede  much.  But  that  is  not  the  fact.  You  shatter 
a  mirror,  and  every  one  of  the  fragments  will  reflect  a  full-orbed  sun. 
Break  the  Church  of  God  into  a  score  of  pieces,  and  yet  we  find  that  * 

every  one  of  these  fragments  in  this  great  Convention  has  mirrored  a  full-  ) 

orbed  Christ.  ^' 

But,  you  say,  are  we  not  to  look  for  a  reunion  of  the  Church?    I      / 
cannot  dwell  on  this  point  long,  but  will  simply  say,  '*  Yes,  I  beseech  you,       ] 
brethren,  by  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  our  gathering 
together  unto  Him/'    That  will  be  the  reunion  of  Christendom,  a  reunion 
in  which  will  be  included  nothing  that  defileth,or  worketh  abomination,  or 
maketh  a  lie.  I 

We  have  a  Bible  that  is  one,  but  that  has  been  translated  into,  according 
to  your  last  report,  at  least  three  hundred  languages.   Now  remember  that  / 

the  old  C*hurch  that  shed  rivers  of  blood  to  prevent  one  Church  of  Jesus         ^ 

Christ  being  translated  into  various  sects,  also  shed  rivers  of 
Mo^rures.  ^^^od  to  prevent  the  Word  of  God  being  translated  into  various 
languages.  That  Church  is  just  as  opposed  to  a  polyform 
C*hn5tianity  as  it  is  to  a  polyglot  Bible.  But  we  have  both.  Now,  do  you 
think  it  possible  for  Christianity  to  die  out  now  that  the  Word  of  Gkxl 
has  been  translated  into  three  hundred  languages  ?  The  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  a  single  tongue  I  conceive  to  be  tho  sublimcst  thing  that 
can  happen  under  the  face  of  the  sun. 

Will  it  be  possible  for  Christianity  to  perish  out  of  the  three  hundred 
tribes  that  have  received  the  Bible  in  their  own  languages  ?  Suppose  per- 
secution should  arise,  and  search  should  be  made  for  the  Bibles  to  bum  and 
destroy  them,  would  it  be  possiblo  to  destroy  every  one  ?     And  remember 

if  there  is  one  left  it  can  easily  be  reproduced  ;  and  you  have 

ox^'sibk.  ^^  ^^®  Word  of  God  the  greatest  power,  not  only  for  regenera- 
tion, but  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Christian  life.  Have  we 
sufnciently  thought  of  the  marvellous  fact  that  all  the  great  Reformations 
were  born  out  of  a  single  text  f  The  German  Reformation  was  bom  out 
of  one  text :  **  The  just  shall  live  by  faith."  The  English  Reformation  was 
bom  out  of  one  text,  that  fell  into  the  heart  of  little  Bilney,  who  has  been 
truly  called  the  father  of  reformers:  "It  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy 
of  all  acceptation,  that  Clirist  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of 
whom  I  am  chief."  It  was  one  text  that  transformed  Augustine,  as  it  fell 
into  his  heart,  as  he  reposed  when  a  profligate  youth  under  the  tree, 
struggling  and  anxious  to  be  released  from  the  bondage  that  bound  him 
hopelessly  to  a  life  of  shame.  He  says,  "  As  though  €rod  spake  from  heaven, 
these  words  fell  into  my  ear,  '  Not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in 
chambering  and  wantonness ;  make  not  provision  for  the  flesh.' "  "  The 
words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  aro  life ; " 
and  with  this  Word  deposited  among  the  nations  in  these  three  hundred 
lan<2:uages,  what  may  we  not  hope  for  in  the  years  to  come  t 

Then,  shall  I  mention  another  thing?  It  may  seem  strange  to 
you  when  I  say  that  we  have  a  revived  and  regenerated  Christian  con- 
ticiecce.    The  time  has  been,  and  we  confess  it  with  Ehame^  when  the 
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CSiarcfa  of  God  was  in  guilty  complicity  with  slavery,  and  with  the  use  and 
sale  of  strong  drinks  without  protest.      I  cannot  speak  for 
England  or  Great  Britain,  but  I  can  speak  for  America,  when  ^^iJJJjJj^^ 
I  say  that  there  b  such  an  uprising  to-day  of  a  determination 
to  banish  utterly  that  which  Is  destroying  myriads  of  men  and  women  and 
children,  soul  and  body, — such  an  uprising  as  the  world  has  never  known 
since  the  era  of  that  awful  war  which  abolished  slavery,  and  swept  it 
from  our  land. 

Have  you  noticed  this  fact,  that  just  as  soon  as  the  Gospel  is  planted  in 
any  particular  place  the  great  enemy  immediately  brings  in  the  strong  drink 
to  undo  the  work  of  God  ?  Why  is  this  t  Satan  never  sets  his  dog  on  his 
own  sheep.  **  The  whole  world  lieth  in  the  wicked  one^"  and  as  long  as  it 
lies  stin  he  will  let  it  alone;  but  just  as  soon  as  any  portion  of  the  world  is 
lifted  out  of  the  wicked  one  and  stands  up  in  Jesus  Christ,  he  will  attack 
it.  There  is  an  apocryphal  saying,  attributed  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which  is  of  great  significance.  **  He  that  is  near  to  Me  is  near  to  the  fire." 
And  so  I  may  say  he  that  is  nearest  to  God  will  find  Satan  nearest  to  him. 
Therefore  as  soon  as  the  Gospel  is  planted  we  meet  with  these  evils. 

From  Alaska,  one  of  the  newest  fields,  as  I  have  read  only  to-day, 
there  comes  an  awful  wail  from  the  few  Missionaries  who  are  there,  saying, 
"  Help  OS,  help  us ;  strong  drink  has  already  come  to  undo  our  work." 
And  how  is  it  on  the  Congo,  one  of  the  most  recently  opened  fields? 
That  door  was  opened  to  us,  but  as  soon  as  redemption  went  in,  rum  and 
ruin  followed.  We  take  up  the  prophet's  words,  ''Can  the  Ethiopian 
change  his  skin  ?  "  and  we  answer,  it  has  been  demonstrated,  at  least  in  the 
dark  continent,  that  the  Ethiopian  can  change  his  heart,  when  that  heart 
is  brought  under  the  power  of  the  blood.  We  get  the  tidings  that  within 
two  or  three  months  a  thousand  who  were  last  year  barbarians  destroying 
and  murdering  each  other,  and  committing  all  kinds  of  iniquity,  have  been 
bom  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  But  then  comes  the  white  man  with  his 
white  brandy,  with  his  white  vices,  and  his  white  avarice,  to  make  Uack 
the  heart  which  Christ  has  cleansed.  It  is  said,  you  may  pass  resolutions, 
but  you  will  do  no  good.  Now,  I  will  come  back  to  the  fact  that  we  have, 
as  I  believe,  a  revived  and  regenerated  Christian  conscience,  and  if  our 
Governments — I  speak  only  of  my  own,  and  I  make  no  implication  when  I 
say  it — if  our  Governments  have  no  conscience,  then  this  Convention  will 
act  as  an  external  conscience,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  act  vigorously 
we  shall  be  heard. 

You  that  have  been  iii  America  know  that  there  is  one  point  where 
British  territory  and  American  territory  are  separated  by  a  deep  gulf,  just 
below  the  Niagara  Falls,  so  deep  that  you  can  never  find  a  bottom ;  and 
because  they  could  not  find  a  bottom  they  have  swung  a  magnificent  sus* 
pension  bridge  across,  and  over  that  bridge  run  the  great  trains  with  com, 
and  wheat,  and  cattle,  that  are  carried  to  the  seaboard  to  be  sent  far  and 
near.  It  is  said  that  some  one  asked  the  engineer  of  that  bridge,  if  he  had 
any  fear  of  its  ever  being  broken  down,  and  he  replied,  '*  You  may  carry 
over  it  the  heaviest  trains,  and  I  shall  not  be  afraid ;  you  may  smite  it 
with  the  most  powerful  of  all  implements,  and  I  shall  not  be  afraid :  there 
is  only  one  thing  that  I  should  be  afraid  of.  I  should  not  like  to  have  a 
battalion  of  soldiers  marching  over  the  bridge  and  keeping  time  to  the 
music  of  the  band  ;  they  would  go  tramp,  tramp,  and  they  might  sway  the 
bridge,  so  that  it  might  turn  from  its  moorings.    Anything  but  a  brigado 
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or  a  bAttalion  of  Eoldiers  keeping  time  to  music''  Just  so  I  have  thought 
uith  tbo  suspension  bridgo  built  from  Great  Britain  to  Ghinay  over  wh^ 
cartloads  of  opium  are  tiken,  and  it  is  not  broken  down. 

Then  I  see  another  suspension  bridge  from  the  United  States  over       ) 
to  the  moutli  of  the  Congo,  and  I  have  to  toll  you  with  shame  that  on  the      ' 
verv  day  when  we  accepted  the  Livingstone  Inland  Mission,  and  when 
in  our  rooms  in  Boston  we  knelt  down,  and  with  moist  eyes  took  that 
iSIi55:on  from  ]^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Grattan  Guinness,  and  pledged  ourselves  to        • 
carry  it  on — a  season  that  I  shall  never  forget  for  its  solemnity  and     ^/ 
its  cheerful  seriousne&s— on  that  very  night  I  read  in  an  evening  paper      V 
that — *'A  ship  has  sailed  from  Boston  carrying  two  hundred  thousand       { 
gallons  of  New  England  rum  to  the  Congo."     Do  you  wonder  that  my 
soul  was  stirred  within  me?     Now  let  this  Convention  determine  to  give 
God  no  rest,  and  to  give  the  Government  no  rest.    Let  us  march,  not  to  the 
music  of  the  band,  but  rather  to  the  music  of  the  Gospel;    let  ns  fall 
into  line,  and  march  over  these  bridges,  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  till  they 
sway  and  swing  and  break. 

Let  me  close  with  this  word.  We  have  heard  about  a  new 
departure :  let  it  be  the  repetition  of  the  old  departure.  Let  the 
hundred  and  twenty  Missionary  Societies  reproduce  that  which  was 
commanded  and  that  which  was  done  by  the  hundred  and  twenty 
Vcwdepartart  individuals.  Mark  two  things :  aspiration  and  emulation. 
•Id M  Peatecoit-What  was  the  command  about  the  first  departure  ?  Listen. 
"  He  commanded  them  that  they  should  not  depart,  but  wait  the 
promise  of  the  Father."  *•  Tarry  in  Jerusalem  till  ye  be  endued  with 
power  from  on  high."  Let  us  wait  before  we  go ;  let  us  tarry  before 
we  leave.  I  want  to  see  a  whole  day  of  united  prayer,  as  we  are 
assembled  here  with  one  accord  in  one  place.  The  best  preparation 
for  a  new  departure  is  that  we  should  not  depart  from  this  place  until 
we  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high.  Then  let  us  go  as  they 
did  in  the  beginning — beginning  at  Jerusalem,  going  through 
Judxa  and  Samaria,  into  ail  the  region  round  about.  Let  us  go 
helping  one  another,  standing  by  one  another,  emulating  one  another. 
You  remember  in  the  Athenian  races  there  was  what  was  called 
a  tcrch  race.  The  young  men  assembled;  one  of  them  seized  a 
torch  and  ran  with  it  as  far  as  he  could,  and  the  others  followed ; 
he  ran  as  long  as  his  strength  held  out,  and  as  long  as  he  had 
fleetness  of  foot  to  bear  it  on.  If  there  was  a  stronger  one  who 
could  endure  more,  he  caught  it  and  carried  it  on  still  further.  Let 
that  be  our  spirit.  Wherever  any  Missionary  Society  has  laboured^ 
let  us  thank  God  if  another,  with  swifter  foot  and  intenser  purpose, 
shall  seize  the  Gospel  and  carry  it  to  a  point  yet  further  on.  That 
shall  be  our  new  departure.  May  God  help  to  make  it  blessed  and 
successful ! 

The  Chairman  pronounced  the  Benediction. 


VALEDICTORY  MEETING. 

AND  ADDRESSES  ON  THE  BIBLE  AND.  CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE  IN  THE  WORK  OF  MISSIONS. 

{Tuesday  evening,  Juns  Idth,  in  the  Large  Hall.) 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aberdoon  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  read  Psalm  cxxxiiL 
Sev.  £.  Lang  ofifered  prayer. 

The  Chairman:  The  arrangements  for  the  present  meeting  are 
as  follows: — We  shall  have  the  great  pleasure  of  hearing  Canon 
Fleming  and  the  Rev.  K.  Wardlaw  Thompson,  more  especially  with 
reference  to  the  work  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  the  Keligious  Tract  Society.  After  that  the  valedictory  part 
of  the  meeting,  properly  speaking,  will  conmience.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Johnston,  the  Secretary,  will  give  a  brief  address  '«  ^ 
with  reference  to  the  Conference,  and  he  will  be  followed  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Matheson,  Chairman  of  the  Greneral  Committee.  After  that 
we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  listening  to  several  of  the  delegates 
whom  we  have  welcomed  throughout  with  such  warmth  and  appre- 
ciation, viz.:  Dr.  Ellin  wood,  from  the  United  States;  Dr.  Sutherland, 
from  Canada;  Rev.  C.  H.  Rappard,  from  Germany;  Mr.  Boegner, 
from  France,  and  also  Dr.  Schi^.  After  which  there  will  be  a  few 
closing  words  from  the  Chair, 

Sev.  Canon  Fleming,  BJ).  (Hon.  Sec.,  Religions  Tract  Society): 
My  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lady  Aberdeen,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — ^I  am 
honoured  by  having  been  invited  to  take  a  slight  part  in  this 
Valedictory  meeting  and,  in  the  name  of  all  present,  and  of  many  xpore 
who  are  not  and  cannot  be  present,  to  say  a  few  words  of  Chri^ian 
farewelL  We  met  but  the  other  day  to  bid  all  the  delegates 
welcome ;  we  are  met  to-night  to  bid  them  a  short  &re- 
well,  shall  we  say,  ever  remembering  that  our  separations  on  earth  are 
but  temporary,  and  that  our  re-unions  in  heaven  shall  be  eternal. 

I  have  been  honoured  by  the  invitation  to  say  a  few  words  in 
reference  to   two  of  our  great  Missionary  Societies,  the  British 
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and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the  Religions  Tract  Society.  We 
say  two  of  our  great  Missionary  Societies,  becaose  we  are  fully  aware 
that  whilst  they  feed  and  desire  to  supply,  so  far  as  they  can,  the 

The  Bible  and  "^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  Churchcs;  there  are  grand  Societies  side 
seiifiottft  Tract  by  sidc  with  both,  at  home  and  abroad  in  tho  great 
socieuea.  jjissioH-field.  We  are  met  in  the  view  of  two  great 
promises,  one  made  by  the  Father  to  His  Son,  ''Ask  of  Me,  and 
I  will  give  Thee  the  heathen  for  Thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  earth  for  Thy  possession ;  ^  the  other  made  to  us,  "  The  ( 
raiTenai  ipread^^b  shall  be  fuU  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters    ! 

ofthtOMpeL  cover  the  sea."  In  fact,  do  we  see  the  accomplishment  . 
of  these  great  prophecies?  The  difficulties  are  many ;  the  obstacles 
are  great ;  the  opposition  is  strong ;  but  we  know  that  all  these  shall 
be  overcome.  Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord  ?  The  great  instru« 
ment  which  He  has  given  into  our  hands,  for  which  we  nave  already 
prayed  this  evening,  is  the  Gospel.  ''Faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and 
hearing  by  the  Word  of  God."  The  chief  instrument  for  carrying  this 
Gospel  over  all  the  world  is  the  living  voice;  but  what  could  the 
living  voice  do  without  these  two  great  Societies  ?  It  would  be  like  . 
the  workman  without  his  tools,  or  like  the  soldier  without  his  weapon. 
It  is  difficult  for  us  to  know — perhaps,  indeed,  we  shall  never  know — 
the  part  which  the  Bible  has  taken  in  shaping  and  moulding  the 
Christian  literature  of  the  world.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how 
far  Christian  authors  have  drawn  their  inspiration  and  their  force 
from  its  pages.  But  for  the  Bible,  I  suppose,  we  should  never  have 
Th«  Bibia    ^^  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost"  and  "  Paradise  Begained." 

tfldchriitaaa  But  for  the  Bible  where  would  the  "Pilgrim"  of  old  John 
utoratn*/  Buuyan,  and  the  "Task"  of  William  Cowper,  and  the 
*'  Cotter's  Saturday  Xight "  of  Kobert  Bums  be  found  ?  And  what 
the  Bible  has  done  for  our  own  language  let  us  remember  it  is  equally 
able  to  do  for  languages  into  which  it  is  translated,  and  for  lands  to 
which  it  is  sent.  God  has  put  His  Word  into  the  hands  of  all.  His 
Church's  and  our  duty  is  to  spread  that  Word,  to  circulate  it ;  and 
oordntj     wherever  there  is  a  human  hand  that  can  receive  that 

t>fprtadit   Word,  60  far  as  we  can  we  are  to  place  that  Word  in  that 

Land,  leaving,  when  we  have  done  our  best,  all  the  rest  to  the  Holy 

Spirit.     For  I  venture  to  say  that  in  all  our  conferences  the  note 

that  should  be  sounded  first  and  loudest  of  all  is  our  absolute 

dependence  for  all  blessing  and  success  upon  God  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"  We  can  only  spread  the  sail, 
The  Lord  must  give  th'  auspicious  gale.** 

Now  the  Bible  Society  can  never  change,  because  the  Book  which  it 

produces  never  changes.    The  truth  of  God  is  unchanging  and  unchanged ; 

therefore  **  Litera  scripia  manet "  is  tho  motto  of  the  Bible  Society.     It 

lives  to  produce  this  Word  over  and  over  again,  adding  nothing  to  it, 

ThcBiMa     taking  nothing  from  it.     It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  tho 

Society  and  Um  work  of  the  Biblo  Society,  so  far  as  the  Churches  shall  supply 

Bibta.       jjgip  ^Q  ^Q  j^^  jg  y^j^y  simple.     But  we  cannot  say  this  of  the 

varied  Christian  literature  which  as  a  handmaid  to  the  Bible  goes  forth  by 
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itii  aide.  WLilst  we  all  bless  Qod  for  a  Bible  inspired,  a  Bible  written 
down,  a  Bible  preserved,  a  Bible  translated,  a  Bible  circulated,  and  let  us 
add  and  hope  a  Bible  read,  we  must  recollect  that  the  Church  has  no 
such  simple  and  easy  task  in  attempting  to  disseminate  and  to  permeate, 
wherever  the  Bible  shall  go,  those  who  receive  it  with  a  purefj^^Q)^,^^,^ 
Christian  literature ;  because  it  seems  to  me  that  Christian     chrUtiaa 

'  literature  must  be  always  changing ;  it  must,  that  is  to  say,  be    l^^****"^ 
ready  to  adapt  itself  to  the  changing  thoughts  and  feelings  and  currents  of 
religious  life,  and  to  meet,  so  far  as  it  can,  all  the  arguments  of  the  day. 
The  Beligious  Tract  Society  lives  to  do  this  work  by  its  books  and  by  it<i 

.tracts.     I  need  not  remind  its  friends  of  the  well-nigh  three  millions  of 
books  which  we  circulate  in  a  single  year,  and  of  the  twenty-six  millions 
of  tracts  which  we  circulate  in  the  same  period.    Put  this,  the  handmaid  to 
Qod*8  Word,  beside  the  four  millions  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments and  portions  of  Scripture  that'the  British  and  Foreign  T^ffg^j^ 
Bible  Society  is  sending  forth,  and  then  joa  get,  not  at 
the  arithmetic,  but  at  least  at  some  idea  of  what  l^ese  sisters — these  twin 
Societies  (for  they  can  never  be  separated,  because  they  are  interlacing  each 
other^s  work  wherever  they  go) — are  by  God's  grace  attempting  to  do. 
May  I  venture  to  say,  as  one  whose  privil^e  it  has  been  to  be  for  years 
connected  with  the  Religious  Tract  SoK^ety,  that  every  penny  of  the  money 
that  is  subscribed   by  the  Christian   public,  both  in  subscriptions  and 
donations,  is  expended  on  Missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad,  largely 
supplemented  with  the  profits  of  our  trade  department^  which  bears  all 
the  working  expenses  of  the  Society. 

We  commend  both  these  great  Societies  to  the  sympathies  of  all 
the  representative  delegates  of  all  the  Churches  in  this  Conference. 
They  live  for  the  Churches,  but  they  cannot  live  upon  air  Tii«iri«iatiMa 
any  more  than  we  can  live  upon  air.  You  cannot  do  your  ^  ^  ckvchM. 
work  without  them,  and  they  cannot  do  their  work  without  you.  And 
as  you  need  their  help  so  they  need  your  prayers  and  your  sympathies 
and  the  support  of  all  the  Ghurohes.  / 

In  the  spirit  of  this  great  subject,  upou  the  fringe  of  which 
only  I  can  touch  in  a  few  words,  let  us  feel  that  we  shall  -separate 
from  these  Conferences  to  cling,  if  possible,  more  closely  than  ever  to 
the  old  doctrine  of  a  full  and  free  salvation  by  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus.  As  the  Bible  Society  lives  to  send  forth 
that  message  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  so  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
;  lives  to  permeate  everything  that  it  writes  with  tike  same  truth  and 
I  the  same  doctrine.  We  are  told  in  some  quarters  in  the  present 
day  that  the  spell  by  which  our  fathers  conjured  is  broken,  that 
the  Gospel  which  we  preach  and  send  forth  is  no  k>nger  necessary, 
.  that  it  was  suited  to  the  childhood  of  the  world,  but  that  as  the  man- 
hood of  the  world  has  developed  it  has  outgrown  all  these  things.  It 
is  not  true,  and  if  we  are  faithful  it  shall  never  be  true.  We  are  not 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  still  '^  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth."  I  seem  to  see,  when  all 
of  us  shall  be  separated  and  gone  back  to  our  places  at  home  and 
abroad,  nigh  and  far  ofif— I  seem  to  see  all  the  hosts  of  Israeli  idl  the 
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branches  of  the  Christian  Church  carrying  the  same  message  across 

the  fields  of  sunny  France,  over  the  hills  of  Germany,  over  the         \ 

mountains  of  Switzerland,  unfurling  the  banner  of  the  Cross  in  the 

imperial  city  of  Rome ;  I  see  them  carrying  the  standard  of  Jesus 

into  Africa,  into  China,  into  India,  into  Japan,  and  to  the  isles  of  the 

sea«    I  hear  their  voices  ringing  in  all  lands  and  speaking  in  almost 

all  languages ;  and  wherever  a  door  is  opened,  wherever  a  field  is 

accessible,  wherever  an  opportunity  is  given,  we  find  that  they  are 

carrying  forth  this  old  unchanged  and  unchanging  Gospel  of  Jesus 

Christ ;  they  are  girding  themselves  for  the  conquest  of  the  world ; 

they  are  filled  with  the  holy  ambition  which  shall  never  be  satisfied 

till  Christ  shall  reign  in  all  lands  and  in  all  hearts. 

Like  a  mightj  army  moves  the  Church  of  God  : 
Brothers,  we  are  treading  where  the  saints  have  trod. 
We  are  not  divided :  all  one  body  we, — 
One  in  hope  and  doctrine,  one  in  victory.*' 

Bev.  B.  Wardlaw  Thompson  (Secretary,  L.M.S.):  My  Lord 
Aberdeen,  Lady  Aberdeen,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  feel  that 
after  the  very  eloquent  address  to  which  we  have  just  listened,  my 
plain  words  will  appear  very  plain.  I  have  been  all  day,  like  a 
great  many  others  here,  engaged  in  taking  part  in  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  discussions  that  have  been  started  and 
carried  on  in  this  Conference — the  relations  of  Missionary  Societies  to 
each  other  and  to  the  work  at  large ;  and  I  confess,  my  Lord,  that 
I  feel  to-night  as  if  I  should  much  rather  rest  than  talk.  I  am  not 
much  disposed  even  to  listen.  I  am  thankful,  therefore,  that  the 
subject  before  us  to-night  is  one  that  does  not  require  argument,  hut 
simply  statement  and  appeal. 

I  wish  to  speak  for  a  little  time  upon  three  points :  first,  the 

importance  of  providing  the  Bible  and  Christian  literature  for  the 

Thrttpoinufcr nations  of  the  heathen  world;  secondly,  the  manner  in 

ccaddenticii.  \vhich  this  work  has  been  done  ;  and  thirdly,  the  benefits 

which  the  doing  of  this  work  has  conferred  upon  the  Church. 

One  good  result  of  our  Conference  has  been  the  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  Christian  men  are  agreed  about  the  real  scope  of 
Mission  work  among  the  heathen.  We  are  beginning  to  recognise,  I 
think,  and  I  am  thankful  for  it,  the  broad  truth  that  we  are  not  to  re- 
produce in  other  lands  exact  copies  of  Western  Church  organisation, 
nor  are  we  even  to  attempt  to  stamp  upon  new  Churches  the  forms  of 
GorerameBt  Christian  doctrine  as  they  have  been  shaped  by  Western 
and  cTMdt  in  thought.  This  couclusion  is  due  to  no  disloyalty  to  the 
**^'*^"**^' principles  we  have  adopted,  or  to  the  organisations  to 
which  we  belong.  It  is  the  highest  testimony,  I  take  it,  to  our 
belief  in  these  principles  and  these  organisations  as  the  best  expres- 
sions we  know  of  the  Divine  mind  and  will.  I  am  not  less  a  believer 
in  Congregational  independency  because  I  do  not  strive  to  form  the 
Churches  of  Central  Africa  after  the  model  of  those  connected  with 


] 
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the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales!    Our  Presbyterian  \ 
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brethren  are  not  disloyal  to  the  standards  of  their  Church  if  they  do 
not  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Westminster  Catechism  and  the 
Westminster  Confession  by  Christians  in  China.  On  the  contrary, 
vre  have  such  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  positions  we  have 
taken  that  we  are  quite  sure  that  men  will  come  round  to  our  views 
when  they  have  been  sufficiently  enlightened. 

We  are  learning,  as  Christianity  requires,  that  our  duty  and 
privilege  is  to  carry  to  the  peoples  of  the  earth  the  glorious  Gospel 
which  tells  of  a  Divine  atonement,  complete,  unique,  all-TiM4otj«ftiM 
sufficient,  intended  for  all  the  earth ;  a  Gospel  which  tells  HMMOhuwk. 
of  a  power  of  sanctification  sufficient  to  renew,  and  intended  to  renew, 
and  working  to  renew,  every  creature,  however  degraded,  that  comes 
within  the  reach  of  Christ  and  His  Spirit ;  and  the  Gospel  of  that 
abiding  and  gracious  Spirit  of  truth,  who  will  lead  the  disciples  into 
all  truth.  When  we  have  fulfilled  that  commission  we  may  confi- 
dently leave  the  converts  to  the  efifectual  work  of  that  gracious  Spirit 
who  will  take  care  of  them,  as  He  is  taking  care  of  the  Church  here, 
who  will  take  care  that  each  in  his  own  order  shall  grow  up  to  the 
perfect  man,  to  "  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.** 

The  fact  is  our  difficulty  in  the  Mission-field  just   now  is  not  to 
persuade  the  converts  to  take  on  our  ideas,  or  to  form  themselves  after 
our  organisations.     It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  our  great  difficulties  just 
now  is  the  tendency  to  slavish  imitation  of  those  who  have  brought  the 
Gospel  to  the  people.     Do  what  we  may  to  prevent  it^  our     Tmdwoj 
converts  are  dispc^ed  to  copy  us  far  too  literally  and  exactly;    cf MBvtcu 
and  this  mechanical  reproduction  of  our  dress,  our  isnu^  and  ^^^BttttiM. 
our  ideas  is  a  great  weakness  to-day  in  the  Mission  Ghnrch.     Hie  less 
we  do  to  encourage  or  allow  our  native  Christians  to  lean  on  us,  the  more 
speedOy  and  the  more  thoroughly  we  can  set  them  on  their  own  feet,  the 
more   wisely  and  worthily  will    our   work    be    accomplished.     But   to 
this  end  we  need  from  the  very  outset  of  our  work  to  inake  provision  by 
which  they  may  learn  for  themselves  the  truth  of  God.    We  all  agree  that 
the  Bible  is  the  seed  from  which  the  glorious  Mission  tree    n«Bai« 
springs.     It  has  been  shown  very  clearly  again  and  again  in    tk«tMi«f 
the  meetings  of  this  Conferente  that  a  Mission  which  does  not  ^*  ^BMaim, 
provide  the  Bible  for  its  converts  is  a  Mission  which  will  not  last,  a  work 
which  will  not  be  permanent.     There  are  apparent  exceptions  to  that  rule 
flometimes,  but  there  are  no  real  exceptions.    You  may  have  a  dead 
organisation,  you  may  have  the  perpetuation  of  an  ignorant  superstition 
for  a  time;  but  you  will  never  have  a  living,  growing,  healthy  Christian 
Church,  unless  you  have  given  the  Bible  to  the  people  in  their  own 
language. 

The  evidence,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  marvellous  power  of  the  Word 
of  Gkxl  to  quicken  and  renew  apart  from  the  Missionary,  when  the 
Missionary  has  been  taken  away,  has  been  brought  to  us  from  many  lands, 
has  been  brought  to  us  from  whole  peoples  that  have  been  touched  and 
blessed,   has  been    brought  to   us  from   individual  Mission  ^^i^^^  ^n, 
stations  and  by  individual  converts.     If  then  we  desire  to  have    fidoiMidBf 
lasting  work,  if  we  wish  to  see  converts  grow  in  the  grace  and      v*^*'* 
the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  we  shall  never  bo 
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content  tvlth  the  ministry  of  the  spoken'  message  however  eloquent ;  we  '* 
shall  give  the  people  that  Book  which  has  in  the  past  done  such  marvel* 
lous  things  for  all  who  have  received  it  humbly  and  read  it  prayerfully, 
that  Book  which  will  abido  with  them,  the  constant  faithful  witness  to  the 
lightcousness  of  God,  to  the  sinfulness  of  man,  to  the  loving  freenesB  of 
provision  of  Divine  grace  for  the  sinner's  salvation. 

It  has  been  the  characteristic  of  the  Missionaries  of  Protestant  Missions 
that  they  have  all  been  moving  with  the  same  great  impulse  to  give  the   ^.    '  { 
people  as  speedily  as  possible  something  to  read.     Look  where  you  will  all  \ 

ix>und  the  Mission-field  which  is  now  open,  and  in  which  our  men  are        ^ 
Tb«  xiMionary  ^^  work,  this  remarkable  sight  presents  itself :  the  Mufdonary 

.  u4        is  hard  at  work  translating  the  Scriptures.     It  is  the  thing  be  i 

tnasUtioB.   g^jQs  to  think  of  as  soon  as  he  has  learnt  a  new  language.     Is  ^ 

it  not  significant  that  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  versions  of  the 
Scriptures  the  publication  of  which  is  assisted  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  one  hundred  and  eighty  are  in  the  languages  which  belong  '  i 

to  the  purely  Mission-fields  ?    Since  the  Mission  enterprise  commenced 
two  hundred  and  fifty  new  versions  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  Word  of        * 
God  have  been  given  to  the  world,  and  mostly  by  those  directly  connected      «     < 
with  Mission  work.  ' 

And   the   Missionary   has   no    sooner  began  to  translate  the 
Scriptures  than  he  begins  also  to  prepare  tracts,  to  write  comment- 
TnaiiatiM  arics,  to  translate  or  to  compose  hymns ;  and,  enlarging 
of  uurmtan.  bis  ideas  as  he  knows  more  of  the  people  and  learns  more 
of  their  needs,  he  next  translates  or  prepares  books  convejring  some 
of  that  store  of  general  knowledge  which  has  been  so  rich  an  inherit- 
ance to  the  races  that  have  known  the  Scriptures.     And  thus  this  . 
evening,  all  over  the  Mission-field,  there  is  this  noble  band  of  workers,  ! 
some  of  them  learned  pandits,  carefully  revising  the  old  versions,  some  i 
toiling  at  the  difficulties  of  strange  languages,  some  editing  periodicals 
and  writing  books,  and  all  inspired  with  one  holy  purpose.                              I 

They  seek  not  to  promote  their  own  tsm,  their  own    idea;  ^ 

tbey  desire  to  see  the  people,  to  whom  Christ  has  sent  them,  and 
whom  for  Christ's  sake  they  have  learned  to  love,  becoming  as 
*•  scribes    fully  instructed,"    able  themselves  to   go  forth  on   the  ') 

Christian  life,  free  from  the  influence  of  foreigners,  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  growing  up  into  Him  in  all  things  who  is  their  Head. 

But  the  Missionary  could  do  very  little  in  this  work  by  himself. 

Missionary  presses  have  been  a  very  important  part  of  the  \ 

"^JJ^JJJJJ^  agency  of  Missionary  Stations  and  Missionary  Societies,  and  . 

have  done  splendid  service  in  every  part  of  the  Missionary 
field;  but  Mission  presses  have  confessedly  proved  entirely  inadequate 
to  meet  the  great  demand  which  oiir  increasing  Mission   work  makes  ^ 

upon  our  resources;  and  consequently  we  fall  back, — and  we  fall  back 
with  thankfulness, — upon  those  great  Societies.  The  Societies  in  this 
country  we  mention  first,  because  they  are  the  oldest ;  but  we  do  not 
forget,  alongside  of  them,  the  great  Societies  which  our  friends  across  \ 

the  Atlantic  are  maintaining.  ] 

I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  details  about  the  work  of  these  Societies.  ( 

I  feel  that  I  can  best  serve  my  purpose,  that  I  can  best  use  mj  time,  I 
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by  making  myself   for  a  moment   the  spokesman  of   the  Missionary 
Societies,  and  all  the  band  of  Missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the    gp^kti^ 
world,  who  look  to  these  Societies  day  by  day,  and  month  by  himImmutIm 
month,  and  by  expressing  in  their  name  our  humble,  our  *^*«*i*^iM* 
grateful,  our  constant  thanks,  for  the  noble  service  they  have  so  long 
and  so  continuously  rendered  to  us.      We,  in  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  have  received  from  the  beginning,  in  every  part  of  its  field  of 
labour,  continued  and  abundant  help  from  our  friends  in  the  great 
Societies  of   England.      We  receive  from  them  versions  ofnitTrHS,  tiiH 
the  Scriptures,  carefully  printed,  generously  given,  at  a  cost  thtBibtouA 
merely  nominal,  that  we  may  sell  them  to  our  people  in  the  ^'"*  •••*•**•* 
South  Sea  Islands,  in  India,  in  Madagascar,  and  in  Africa.      We  receive 
grants  of   paper  for  printing;  and  from  the  Tract  Society  we  receive 
Uberal  help  in  paper,  woodcuts,  and  other  things.    So  that  our  Mission- 
aries ail  over  the  Mission-field  are  continually  looking  to  these  great 
organisations. 

Lastly,  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  benefits  which  the 
Church  of  Christ  and  the  world  at  large  have  reaped  from  BiMiiitotk* 
this   work   of   providing    the   Scriptures  and   religious    okfann 
literatore  for  the  nations  of  the  earth.    Some  of  oar  candid     ^^^"^ 
critics  are  not  very  complimentary  in  the  way  in  which  they  speak 
of  Missionaries.     We  do  our  best ;  and  there  are  a  few  things  that 
Missionaries  have  done,  weak  as  they  are  and  useless  as  they  are 
said  to  be,  beyond  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  the  science  of  Comparative  Philology 
would  be  like  in  the  present  day  if  it  had  not  been  for  these 
useless  Missionaries.  All  over  the  world  there  haa  been  a  band  of  men 
earnestly,  patiently,  carefully  studying  the  languages  of  the  people,  and 
marvellous  has  been  the  store  they  have  gathered,  and  marvellous 
the  evidence  that  they  have  thus  provided  for  us  of  the  unity  of  th^ 
human  race. 

But  that  is  not  all ;  there  is  tomething  far  more  important  than  that. 
Missions  have  furnished  to    the    Churdi    the    last,  best  apologetio  to 
Christianity :  the  most  comprehensive,  the  most  powerful,  and      smm 
most  unanswerable  proof  of   the    Divine  authority  of   the   nAmettfti 
Scriptttres.     We  hear  much  of  higher  criticism.    I  am  not*^******^"^ 
at  idl  afraid  of  the  higher  criticism.    I  think  that  the  free  spirit  of 
Ptx>te8tantism  is  that  of  intelligent  reverent  inquiiy  into  the  meaning, 
into  the  whole  history  and  structure,  of  the  Book,  which  comes  to  us  as 
tbe  Word  of  God.    Those  whose  Christianity  is  a  thing  of  the  emotions, 
those  whose  Christianity  is  simply  a  matter  of  study,  may  shake  in 
their  shoes  over  the  dangers  of  modem  criticism.    I  am  quite  sure  the 
Missionary  will  never  shake  in  his  shoes  over  the  dangers  of  critidsm, 
because  he  has  in  the  Word  of  God,  as  he  uses  it  among  the  heathen 
people^  an  evidence  of  its  Divine  origin,  of  its  Divine  authorship  which  no 
criticism  can  destroy. 

The  sword  of  the  Spirit  is  this  Word  of  (rod.  You  may  discuss, 
if  you  please,  who  wrote  the  second  half  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah.  We 
know  that  He  who  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  v^tUafftofMr 
and  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  wherever  He  goes,  all  fc«««itw«i. 
round  the  world,  draws  all  men  unto  Him,  and  reveals  Himself  to 
▼OL.  L  29 
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them  as  the  Son  of  God — their  Saviour  from  sin  and  death.    We  are  ! 

not  afraid  of  criticism,  because  we  have  in  these  versions  of  the  \ 

Scriptures  working  their  gracious  work,  revealing  sin  and  righteous- 
ness, and  bringing  all  men,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  ignorant  and 
learned,  of  every  race  into  the  same  circle  of  Divine  knowledge — the 
best,  the  most  unanswerable  proof  of  its  claim  to  be  the  Word 
from  God  to  man.  And  so,  brethren,  we  say  to  you  from  the  Mission- 
field,  Do  not  be  afraid  of  these  criticisms ;  do  not  be  afraid  of  these  , 
discussions ;  read  the  Word  for  yourselves,  and  you  will  find  that  I 

your  own  heart  will  respond  to  its  teaching ;  and  you  will  know  that 
it  is  from  God.  Send  it  out  to  the  heathen,  and  you  will  find  that 
Th«  Biu«  BMta  everywhere  the  universal  heart  of  the  child  hears  the  / 

thtMoi'sBMd.   Father's  voice  in  these  pages,  receives  the  Father's  loving  * 

message  through  this  channel,  and  comes  back  again  to  the  home  it 
has  so  long  left.    We  thank  you  for  providing  the  Scriptures;  we     . 
pray  you  be  more  earnest  in  giving  them ;  be  more  prayerful  in 
sending  them ;  and  be  more  faithful  in  believing  in  the  witness        f 
to  them  which  comes  from  the  field,  and  you  will  glorify  Qod  by 
their  means. 

Sev.  James  Johnston  (Secretary  of  the  Conference) :  My  Lord, 
— As  your  lordship's  speech  is  to  be  the  last  at  this  Valedictory 
meeting,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  your  lordship, 
and  unfair  to  the  audience,  if  we  who  are  to  come  before  you  were  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  any  length.  I  will,  therefore, 
make  a  very  brief  statement,  and  will  read  one  or  two  letters  which  I 
have  received  from  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  great  satisfaction,  to  hear,  £rom 

time  to  time,  good  reports  of  the  meetings  that  have   been  held 

gQ0o^^    in  this  building.     I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  only  by  report 

th«BMtiDfft.  that  I  know  what  has  been  going  on.  This  is  the 
only  meeting,  except  the  first,  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  sit 
out.  Indeed,  I  have  seldom  had  even  the  opportunity  of  looking  in 
and  hearing  a  single  speech.  But  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  meet  with 
so  many  friends,  and  with  so  much  sympathy,  and  to  know  and  feel 
that  there  has  been  a  unity  of  spirit  and  a  bond  of  love  in  this 

Spiritofonity  Conference,  which,  I  believe,  are  answers  to  the  prayers 
and  tor*  ia   which  have  been  ascending  from  every  portion  of  the 

^^^•^•'•■*^  Mission-field,  and  from  a  multitude  which  no  man  can 
number  in  this  country,  and  in  America,  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  It  is,  also,  one  of  the  fruits  of  our  meeting  together  in 
social  and  firatemal  fellowship.  Love  has  reigned  ;  and  when  I  look 
at  the  way  in  which  these  meetings  have  been  conducted,  and  the 
little  that  I  could  do  for  them,  I  feel  that  all  is  of  God,  and  that  from 
beginning  to  end  God's  hand  has  been  in  this  work,  and  God's  Spirit 
has  breathed  upon  our  meetings.  For  my  own  part  I  feel  little  except 
the  consciousness  of  my  great  shortcomings  and  my  many  neglects. 
There  is  one  thing  to  which  I  would  refer.    I  feel  that  delegaest 
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from  the  southern  parts  of  America  and  from  many  of  the  Societies  in 
oar  own  country  have  not  received  that  amount  of  atten-  iMtgomtnm 
tion  which  we  would  have  wished  to  bestow  upon  them.  •««*k««  st^M, 
This  was  from  no  neglect  or  unwillingness  on  our  part.  It  was  my 
great  regret  when  visiting  America  that  I  had  not  the  privilege  of 
going  to  the  Southern  States.  I  did  not  get  to  know  the  gentlemen 
who  were  sent  over.  Many  of  them  were  late  in  being  nominated, 
80  that  their  names  could  not  appear  in  our  list,  and  we  had  little 
opportunity  of  asking  them  to  tidce  part  in  our  meetings.  But,  my 
Lord,  I  have  heard  no  word  of  complaint  either  from  them  or  from  the 
Societies  here  represented.  Not  a  word  has  been  said  to  indicate  that 
there  have  been  either  partiality  or  neglect  in  the  conducting  of  the 
meetings.    We  feel  grateful  for  the  oonsiderateness  of  our  friends. 

It  is  now  my  great  privilege  to  refer  to  the  salutations  that  we 
have  received  from  many  parts  of  the  world.  From  Sweden,  Norway 
and  Finland,  letters  have  been  sent  by  different  Societies, 
some  of  them  expressing  their  regret  that  they  could  not 
be  present^  because  they  had  not  a  man  who  knew  our  language 
sufficiently  well  to  profit  by  the  Conference.  We  regret  their  absence, 
and  it  is  our  privilege  to  know  that^  as  they  often  express  it,  their 
prayers  are  going  up  to  God  for  a  blessing  upon  our  meetings.  I 
have  letters  bom  the  south,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  Ceylon, 
from  Australia,  from  California  on  the  west,  and  from  China  on  the 
east.  Only  to-day  I  received  a  letter  from  Bome — ^not  from  the 
Vatican,  but  from  a  Christian  Church  in  Rome— expressing  sympathy 
with  us  and  their  desire  for  a  blessing  upon  our  assemblies. 

Coming  home  to  our  own  land,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  reading 
three  telegrams  which  I  have  received  within  the  laist  hour :  nm  hjhm 
one  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  another,  if  I  •tfmfuAj. 
might  venture  to  use  the  expression,  from  one  of  the  highest  digni- 
taries in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church.  The  Archlnshop  says: 
^  May  the  greatest  blessing  attend  and  flow  from  the  earnest,  compre- 
hensive assemblage  and  deliberations  which  have  been  conducted  with 
so  much  vigour.  I  trust  that  important  advances  in  method  and 
administration  may  be  the  result  in  the  Mission  life  and  work  of  the 
kingdom  of  God."  The  next  is  a  brief  telegram  from  the  Eev.  William 
Arthur :  "  Sorry  for  inability  to  attend.  Repeat  and  repeat  again  the 
command,  ^  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature.' "  And  the  third  from  Professor  Charteris,  representing  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland.  He  says:  '^ UnwiUingly  alMent. 
Congratulate  you  on  your  seed-sowing  Conference,  and  refer  you  to 
Joshua  L  9." 

There  is  one  other  letter  which  I  must  read  as  it  contains  senti- 
ments, I  believe,  that  are  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  this 
meeting,  with  the  opinions  of  the  Committee,  and  the  j^^tbattnm 
desire  of  those  who  have  conducted  the  Conference.     It  'Mtpk  omIl 
comes  from  the  pen  of  the  well-known  Joseph  Cook,  who  writes 
thus:— 
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38,  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Jwm  C/A,  1888.  ) 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  impossiblo  for  mo  at  prottont  to  cross  the  ocean;  bai  I  I 

glmdlj  respond  to  jour  request  for  a  letter  to  tlio  groiit  Missionary  Contoenoe  ' 

•oon  to  open  in  London. 

I  rejoice  with  you  that  your  Missionary  gathering  is  to  repretoni  the  wliole 
world  The  sky  in  our  day  is  the  roof  of  but  one  family.  Speed  of  inter- 
communication has  reduced  the  entire  globe  to  a  single  whispering  galleiy  of 
Tery  moderate  dimensions.  Cities  scparutod  by  tho  earth's  whole  aiameter  are 
commercial  competitors.  There  are,  and  can  be,  no  more  foreign  lands  or  hermit 
nations.  World-wide  contagion  of  good  and  evil  lias  become  a  momentoos  force  >• 
in  modem  history.  The  b^t  or  the  worst  thought  of  the  world  anywhere  ii 
rapidly  becoming  its  best  or  its  worst  thought  everywhere.  ^ 

With  the  educated  and  upper  classes  in  Asia,  hereditary  unbelief,  when  given 
up,  is  more  readily  replaced  by  imported  misbelief  than  by  Christianity.    In  the  , 

Orient,  the  educated  daises  are  now  in  more  spiritual  danger  from  imported  ' 

unbelief,  than  from  hereditary  misbelief.  ^  > 

If  sound  opinions  do  not  fill  the  world  speedily,  unsound  ones  wilL  There 
is  probably  to  be  a  precipitation  of  half-truths  and  distorted  tmths  upon  natione 
now  emerging  from  false  faiths. 

My  conviction  is,  that  one  of  the  supreme  dangers  of  the  Church  is  procrasti- 
nation in  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  now  open  to  rMch  tM  whole 
world. 

The  accessible  unchristian  population  of  the  world  ought  to  be  supplied 
with  at  least  one  ordained  Missionary  for  every  fifty  thousand  people.  | 

The  desire  of  all  nations  is  for  deliverance  from  the  love  of  sin,  and  from  the 
guilt  of  it  Only  One  Name  is  given  under  heaven  or  among  men,  by  whidi 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  that  double  deliverance. 

God  grant  that,  as  friends  of  Mistsions,  we  may  adopt  no  opinion^  old  or  new, 
that  encourage  men  in  the  delay  of  repentance.  Nothing  snould  induce  us  to 
support  the  unscriptural  hypothesis  of  probation  after  death,  or  to  teach  that  it 
may  sometimes  be  safe  for  a  man  to  die  in  his  sins. 

Yours  very  truly,  Joseph  Cook. 

To  the  Rev.  Jamfs  Johnston,  F.S.S.,  Secretary  of  the  General 
Conference  on  Foreign  Missions,  Exeter  Hsill,  Strand,  W.C., 
London,  England. 

That  is  his  message,  and  I  gladly  close  with  it  as  the  expression  of 
my  own  deepest  convictions  and  aspirations.  \ 

[The  following,  from  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  arrived 
too  late  for  the  meeting,  but  every  Christian  scholar  will  value  the 
greeting  of  the  illustrious  and  venerable  Ellicott. — Ed.] 

35,  Great  Cumberland  Place,  W.,  Jvne  19M,  1888. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  only  time  left  me  to  say  that  I  heartily  pray  that  the 
labours  of  the  Conference  may  have  been  blessed  by  Almighty  God,  and  may  he 
instrumental  in  hastening  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

Yours  faithfully.  C  J.  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

The  following  letter  arrived  at  a  later  hour,  and  was  read  by  the       I 
Secretary : — 

Westwood,  Beulah  Hill,  Upper  Norwood,  June  19<*,  1888.    •  ^ 

Dear  Mr.  Johnston, — Nothing  but  extreme  weakness  has  prevented  my 
mingling  with  the  honoured  brethren  of  the  Mission  Ccnferenoe.  You  know 
how  I  teared  this  coming  evil,  but  I  did  not  know  how  thoroughly  it  would 
prostrate  me. 

You  have  bad  most  useful  meetings.  Friends  tell  me  that  untold  good  mnsi 
oome  of  the  Conference.    So  may  it  be.    May  the  Lord  show  unto  His  semnti  ( 

how  to  do  II is  work,  and  quicken  them  to  do  it  right  away  !  *  \ 

I 
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I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  shakinff  handa  with  a  ^ige  number  of  the 
delesatea  last  Sunday  momiog  at  the  Tabernacle,  but  I  oonfeaa  it  is  a  great 
priyuege  to  be  allowed  by  you  to  do  this  to  all  the  brethren  by  this  brief  note. 
May  the  Benediction  of  our  God  rest  on  every  one  of  the  godly  company,  and 
may  the  work  ^  Missions  be  greatly  rerived  I 

Tours  very  heartilyi  0.  H.  Spurobom. 

Xr.  E.  K.  llatheson  (Chairman  of  the  Greneral  Committee) :  My 
'  JLord  Aberdeen,  dear  friends, — It  is  due  on  the  part  of  the  General 
•  Committee  of  this  Conference  that  some  expression  shoold  now  be 
given  as  to  what  we  believe  has  been  the  character  tim  oUnate  •£ 
of  the  Conference,  and  the  method  in  which  it  has  been  ^•otmtmmm, 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  principles  originally  laid  down,  and 
frith  the  plans  that  we  put  into  execution.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  pains  that  were  taken  during  a  lengthened  period  to  prepare 
for  the  meetings,  and  the  almost  superhuman  exertions  of  our 
ezoellent  Secretaiy,  Mr.  Johnston,  it  was  not  without  some  mis- 
givings that  we  looked  forward  to  the  Conference.  But  the  very  first 
meeting  in  this  hall,  when  the  delegates  were  presented  to  our  noble 
President,  entirely  reassured  us,  and  from  that  day  to  this  each  day's 
work  has  only  proved  how  admirably  the  plans  had  been  laid,  and 
how  graciously  the  Divine  assistance  for  which  we  asked  our  heavenly 
^  Master  has  been  vouchsafed  to  us  all  along  the  line  of  the  meetings. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  the  friends  of  this  Conference  to  know 
that  the  number  of  American  Societies  represented  here  is  no  less 
than  58 ;  that  the  number  of  the  delegates  from  the  w— i^^^fn,^ 
United  States  is  187 ;  that  from  Canada  we  have  repre-  iri^ftwaM 
aentatives  of  10  Societies,  sending  27  delegates ;  from  the  '■"''"•' 
Continent  of  Europe  17  Societies  have  sent  42  representatives ;  two 
Colonial  Societies  have  sent  one  delegate  each ;  while  the  English, 
Scottish,  and  Irish  Societies,  numbering  54,  have  sent  to  this  Con- 
ference as  delegates  and  members  about  1,300  persons.  We  have 
received  expressions  of  regret  and  sympathy  from  six  other  Con- 
tinental Societies.  The  total  number  of  Societies  represented 
here  is  141 ;  and  the  total  number  of  the  delegates  and  members 
is  1,500. 

I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings,  and  to  the  feelings  of 
every  member  of  the  Committee,  did  I  not  make  some  reference  to 
the  special  source  of  satisfaction  and  delight  which  we  have  had  in 
the  presence  of  the  deputies  from  the  United  States  of    y>^-  ^^^^ 
America.    They  have  sent  us  noble  men,  picked  men,  and     tnm  ta« 
our  heartiest  thanks  are  due  to  the  Churches  and  the  ^■'•^•••'^ 
Societies  over  the  sea  for  that  which  has  been  one.  of  the  most 
prominent  frtctors  in   the  success    of   this  important  Conference. 
These  beloved  brethren  will  not  think  I  speak  words  of  flattery,  but 
we  shall  cherish  to  our  dying  day  the  profound  impression  which  has 
been  made  upon  us  by  the  important  part  which  they  have  taken 
in  the  proceedings  of  these  meetings. 
.  Deir  friends,  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  this  Conference  marks 
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a  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  and  progress  of  modem 
An  raoeh  ia  ^^ristian  MissioHs,  and  that,  as  a  result  of  these  meetingSy  I 

■odcn     we  may  confidently  expect  that  a  great  impetus  will  oe 

"**^**"*  given  to  the  glorious  enterprise  of  giving  the  Gospel  to  the 
world.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  those  who  have  been  giving  attention 
to  the  meetingSy  beginning  at  the  prayer-meetings  each  morning, 
when  the  Divine  blessing  has  been  sought,  and  ending  at  the  late  | 

meetings  in  this  large  hall — I  express  the  feelings  of  many  who  have     ^  / 
been  attending  these  meetings  when  I  say  that  tiiey  can  never  forget 
them,  and  that,  with  God's  blessing,  many  of  us  shall  go  back  to  our 
ordinary  work  for  the  blaster  whom  we  have  so  feebly  servedj  resolved 
in  strength  better  than  our  own,  to  do  more  than  we  have  ever  done  [ 

for  the  glorious  work  of  which  we  have  been  hearing.  We  have  had 
to-day  specially  important  meetings,  at  which  we  have  dealt  with  the 

comitj     Comity  of  Missions,  the  mutual  relations  of  the  various 
efMiMioai.   Missionary  organisations,  both  at  home  and  in  the  foreign 
fields,  and  the  need  there  is  that  boundaries  should  be  recognised, 
and  that  in  every  way  there  should  be  brotherly  love,  brotherly       '     ' 
reg:urd  and  esteem  and  confidence,  and  every  effort  made  to  avoid  1 

giving  pain  or  annoyance  by  one  to  the  other,  but  all  seeking  the 
one  great  object,  the  conversion  of  souls  and  the  glory  of  Qiristi  ; 

working  hand  in  hand  together,  that  there  shall  be  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint, but  only  for  rejoicing,  in  the  progress  of  the  great  work  in 
wliioli  in  common  we  are  engaged. 

Now,  it  only  remains  in  a  single  word  to  say  that  when  our 
brethren  leave  us  for  the  distant  lands  from  which  they  have  been  J 

Hafcly  brought,  we  shall  ask  for  them  a  safe  journey  home,  and  the  $ 

rich  blessing  of  Almighty  God  on  them  and  on  their  families,  and  on 
the  work  in  which  they  are  severally  engaged. 

Eev.  F.  F.  Ellin  wood,  D.D.  (New  York) :  My  Lord  Aberdeen,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen, — We  have  come  at  your  invitation  over  many  track- 
less deeps,  through  fog  and  storm — across  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific, 
the  ]\Iediterranean,  the  Euxine,  and  the  Arabian  Seas.  We  have 
I)een  guided  by  one  impulse,  and  have  come  on  an  errand  grander, 
J  think,  than  any  other  known  to  men.  We  have  been  drawn  in 
these  converging  lines  by  a  tie  which  the  supercilious  scepticism 
A  rajMrMtoni  of  our  time  refuses  to  recognise ;  but  one  whose  unique 

ti«'        power,  as  shown  by  these  great  gatherings  day  by  day,  , 

cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  all  observing  men.  What 
other  enterprise  wholly  disinterested  in  its  nature — what  other 
(enterprise  than  that  of  Christ's  world-wide  conquest-— could  have  ' 

drawn  from  every  latitude  and  longitude  so  inany  hearts  beating 
with  one  thought,  one  faith,  one  triumphant  hope  ! 

Speaking  for  the  American  Delegation  I  thank  you,  my  Lord,  and 
t  hose  whom  you  represent,  for  this  invitation  and  this  hearty  welcome. 
1  cannot  adequately  express  the  thought  that  wells  up,  I  am  sure, 
iu  the  mind  of  every  American  here  present.    Under  the  pressure  i 
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of  sach  an  occasion,  when  so  many  hearts  are  speaking  in  the 
eloquence  of  silent  emotion,  I  dare  not  undertake  to  make  a  speech. 
Sometimes    the  utter  failure   of   speech,  with  only  a  n,,p,„,j,  f^ 
tremulous  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  a  quivering  lip,  best    AouriMa 
proclaims  the  gratitude  and  love  of  Christian  hearts.     But    '•^•••'^ 
of  one  thing  I  can  assure  you,  and  that  is  that  what  we  say  to-night 
is  no  mere  graceful  ceremony  of  acknowledgment     You  have  made 
us  captives  by  your  kindness,  and  that  is  what  we  wish  to  acknow- 
ledge, however  stammeringly  it  may  be  expressed.     We  feel  drawn 
to  a  (doser  fellowship,  and  kinship,  and  bve  towards  our  brethren  of 
these  British  Isles  than  ever  before. 

First  of  all,  we  thank  you  as  the  President  of  this  Conference, 
that  you  have  given  us  so  much  of  your  time,  your  thought^  your 
effort,  and  your  hearty  sympathy.  And  we  thank  the  Executive 
Committee  for  their  unremitting  care  and  labour  during  the  ten 
days'  sessions,  and  for  the  wisdom  with  which  the  work  has  been 

gmned  and  directed^  Having  had  the  honour  to  be  added  to  that 
mmittee  since  I  came  among  you,  I  can  speak  from  personal 
observation.  However  useless  I  may  have  been  in  other  respects,  I 
have  been  an  admiring  witness,  and  if  any  persons  in  this  audience 
suppose  that  fifty  great  assemblages  have  been  held  in  ten  days, 
and  all  under  one  roof,  without  a  great  deal  of  forethought  and 
practical  skill,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  disabuse  them.  And  I 
tender  the  special  thanks  of  the  American  delegates  to  our  firiend 
Mr.  Johnston,  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  Missionary  to  our 
hemisphere  in  the  dreary  months  of  winter,  and  who,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  found,  on  his  arrival,  comparatively  little  interest  in  the 
proposed  Conference.  We  admired  again  and  again  the  £Euth, 
the  dogged  and  persistent  energy  with  which  he  got  hold  of  our 
sleeves  and  grasped  our  hands,  and  enlisted  our  hearts, 
and  finally  compelled  us  to  take  hold  of  the  work.  He 
passed  through  cold  and  storm,  firom  city  to  city,  until 
not  only  the  United  States,  but  Canada,  bowed  to  his  sceptre,  and 
here  he  is  with  tioo  hv/ndred  and  twenty-Jive  American  delegates  in 
his  captive  train. 

We  wish  also  to  thank  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  for  their 
generosity  in  opening,  at  a  mere  nominal  cost,  this  great  hall  for  our 
seasions, — ^this  time-honoured  and  historic  hall,  wonderful  as  Noah's  Ark 
in  its  capacity  and  its  resources.    And  you  have  shown  us  how  to  find  our 
way  through  its  labyrinths,  and  that  is  no  trifle.    Your  patience  and  help- 
fulness in  many  ways  have  made  us  for  ever  gratef uL    And  how  shall  I 
express  our  sense  of  obligation  to  those  beloved  citizens  of  London  who  have 
thrown  their  hospitable  homes  wide  open  to  us  all  1     We  have 
been  profoundly  impressed  with  the  greatness,  the  heartiness,  ^^£^^^1 
the  inventiveness  of  your  hospitahty.     We  thought  we  knew 
something  about  it  before,  but  we  did  not.     We  have  never  known  till  now 
the  full  American  capacity  for  breakfasts,  and  luncheons,  and  teasL     We 
desire  especially  to  thank  you,  my  Lord,  and  your  noble  Lady,  for  inviting 
the  whole  Conference  to  your  home  at  Dolhs  Hill.    We  were  glad  to  see^ — 


however  far  that  may  have  been  from  your  intent — we  were  glad  to  flee  in  , 

the  high  places  of  social  life  the  simple  beauty  of  a  Christian  home ;  and  to  j 

look  upoD  the  bright  little  childi*en  whom  you  arc  ti-aining  for  the  Mastcr^s  ' 

ti^rvice.  We  rejoice  that  Britain  has  so  many  such  homes  in  which  Gkxl  is 
supreme. 

And  ^ill  your  Lordship  permit  me  to  say  a  woixl  for  the  women  of 
America,  who  are  delegates  to  this  Conference  t    On  what  special  errand  are  , , 

ThawoneB   ^^^^  here)    They  have  come  because  the  deepest  wonts  and  i 

itUffttM  from  woes  of  the  heathen  world  are  laid  upon  their  sex.    They  have       >-    / 
Amtrics.     heard  the  cry  of  their  sisters,  which  goes  up  to  Heaven  like  the  \ 

cry  from  beneath  the  altar.    And  they  have  come  to  take  counsel  together  ^ 

for  the  dark  lands  in  which  woman  is  ignored  and  down-tixxlden,  and  to        ^,\ 
ask  how  she  may  everywhere  be  itiised  to  that  honour  which  is  accorded 
to  her  here.     And  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  there  appears  to  me  1 

a  Providential  significance  in  the  fact  that  w*hen  your  Lordship  entered  this 
hall  to  preside  over  tliis  farewell  meeting,  you  placed  at  your  side  your 
honoured  and  beloved  wife.     It  seems  to  me  a  culminating  illustration  of        *     \ 
that  Cliristianity  which  we  seek  to  extend.     And  I  thank  you,  and  I  thank  . 

Lady  Aberdeen  for  thL<«  beautiful  object-lesson  of  what  the  Gos|)el  has  done 
for  woman  in  this  land  of  your  fathers  and  of  our  fathers.    I  doubt  not         *     ^ 
that  these  Missionaries  who  have  witnessed  very  dilTerent  scenes  in  Oriental  I 

lands  will  make  good  use  of  this  lesson.     When  they  plead  for  woman  \  S 

against  the  systems  \vhich  degrade  her,  not  only  by  the  natural  brute  | 

instincts  of  men.  but  by  statutes  and  hoary  customs,  and  the  sanctions  of 
false  religions,  they  will  point  to  this  scene  as  an  instance  of  what  the  I 

spirit  of  the  Gospel  can  accomplish. 

My  Lord,  and  Christian  friends  of  London,  you  have  done  much 
for  Cbri>tian  union  in  this  Conference ;  you  have  made  us  all  one.  ! 

If  any  of  us  came  with  any  narrowness  in  his  soul,  you  have  expanded 
and  straightened  it  out  like  the  wrinkles  of  a  crumpled  garment.  t 

We  have  almost  forgotten  to  what  country  or  to  what  Church  we 
belong.     I  confess  that  I  have  hardly  known  whether  I  was  an  \ 

Anglican  or  a  Presbyterian ;  whether  I  came  from  the  United  States,  | 

or  from  France,  or  Germany ;  and  I  should  not  have  been  greatly 
surprised  if  I  bad  found  myself  speaking  the  English  language  with 

__  ^^  some  continental  brogue.     The  spirit  that  has  flowed  from  I 

inth*  one  centre  through  these  great  audiences  has  overrun 
c^Afcraieft.  j^jj  barriers.  We  have  been  simply  Christians  ;  we  have 
been  only  missionaries  and  ambassadors  of  Christ ;  we  have  been 
here  only  to  ask  of  each  other,  how  with  Divine  help  we  may  stretch 
forth  the  cords,  and  strengthen  the  stakes  of  His  kingdom,  until  the 
whole  earth  shall  be  embraced  in  this  same  fellowship,  this  same  * 

oneness  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    And  this  sense  of  unity  has  been  ''' 

greatly  promoted  by  the  fact  that  the  Christians  of  London,  forgetting 
all  ecclesiastical  differences,  have  treated  us  as  real  brethren.  I  recall 
a  passage  in  the  noble  tribute  of  Lord  Tennyson  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  in  which  he  says, — 

*  Saxon  and  Norman  and  Dane  are  we, 
But  all  of  U8  Danes  in  our  welcome  of  thee, 
Alexandra.*' 


•  \ 
I 
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So  we  are  all  English  in  yoor  welcome  of  ns.  And  I  am  snre  that 
for  ever  afterwards  our  unity  will  be  greater,  and  oar  differences 
less. 

And  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  cordial  intercourse  will  pro- 
mote a  permanent  international  confidence  and  esteem.  When  we 
know  each  other  only  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  there  is  intenuitiwui 
often  mach  misapprehension.  When  we  merely  read  the  ooafld«M«. 
descriptions  which  some  imaginative  writer  has  given  of  English 
home  life,  we  feel  that  we  may  not  be  much  the  wiser ;  but  now  we 
have  seen  and  enjoyed  for  ourselves,  and  the  result  is  a  deep  and 
lasting  sense  of  what  Protestant  Christianity  has  done  for  this  land 
and  people.  We  can  understand  better  ttum  ever  what  one  of  your 
British  Cardinals  has  said  of  the  great  influence  of  the  English  Bible 
upon  the  English  people.  Humanly  speaking,  the  bulwark  of  your 
futh  is  in  your  Christian  homes,  and  we  are  not  afraid  that  it 
will  be  blown  away  by  the  vapourings  of  current  speculations ;  it  is 
the  growth  of  many  generations ;  it  has  cost  sanguinary  struggles, 
of  which  the  monuments  and  mementoes  are  all  around  you  still. 

I  am  sure  that  it  will  do  us  good,  as  Americans,  to  have  spent  a 
few  days  in  the  very  presence,  so  to  speak,  of  the  venerable  past, — 
to  have  looked  upon  the  sculptured  heroes  of  your  great  Abbey,  and 
\  to  have  seen  your  Tower  prisons,  and  the  paraphernalia  of  bygone 
persecutions,  that  we  might  realise  the  cost  of  that  heritage  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  which  we  share  with  you.  On  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic  we  received  full-fledged  that  civilisation  which  had  cost 
centuries  of  toil  and  suffering  here.  Crod  grant  that  we  may  not  on 
that  account  esteem  it  the  less ;  rather  let  us  cultivate  our  brother* 
hood  with  you,  and  feel  that  they  were  our  common  lathers  who 
purchased  the  boon. 

In  speaking  thus  of  your  Christian  Uf e  as  we  see  it»  I  do  not  forget 
that  there  are  heavy  shadings  in  the  picture.  The  burden  of  your  duly 
press  is  not  yet  of  the  Millenniom.  We  understand  perfectly  well  that 
there  are  Englishmen  and  Englishmen.  Sometimes  in  taking  up  one  of 
your  doily  papers,  it  has  been  a  iitUe  depressing  to  observe  that 
this  Con^^noe  and  other  similar  movements  which  concerned  '^*^^*"*^ 
the  highest  welfare  of  mankind  were  dismissed  with  a  brief 
paragraph,  while  a  **  Day  at  the  Ascot  Baces  "  ran  through  whole  columns 
of  gossipy  details.  The  discouraging  fact  is  that  the  newspapers  catering 
to  the  tastes  of  their  constituencies  show  that  to  myriads  of  men  the  con- 
version of  the  world  is  of  little  account,  while  the  fact  that  the  nose  of 
one  horse  reached  the  goal  six  inches  in  aidvance  of  another  is  flashed  over 
the  ocean  cables  of  the  world.  But,  my  Lord,  that  is  not  the  England  that 
will  bloss  mankind,  or  will  best  preserve  and  perpetuate  this  realm.  It  is 
something  very  different  that  we  have  found  in  this  Conference  and  in  your 
homes  and  churches  and  your  eleemosynary  institutions.  What  impresses 
me  particularly  is  that  so  many  strong  and  influential  men  are 
on  your  great  committees  and  boards  of  benevolence,  and  that  ^; 
■0  many  who  have  occupied  high  civil  or  military  positions  in 
India  or  other  colonies  appear  in  your  Missionaiy  assemblies,  and  from  ttieir 
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own  long-continued  observation  bear  noble  testimony  to  what  the  Ooepel 
has  acoompUsbe^l  for  benighted  races.    The  RUpei-licial  and  flippant  critia  j 

who  infest  our  newspaper  press  in  America,  who — from  a  two  days'  viait  in  . 

some  foreign  por: — af!*cct  to  know  all  about  Missions,  would  not  dare  to 
parade  their  ignorance  before  such  an  an^ay  of  witnesses.  *    [ 

I  have  long  thought  tiiat  the  British  Colonial  syst-em  was  calculated  j 

to  train  and  prepare  your  people  for  tho  work  of  Missions,  by  imparting 
robustness  and  >trength  to  the  national  diameter,  and  that   there  was  ' 

a  natural  relationship  between  the  hei^oes  of  your  far-off  frontiers  and      ^ 

the  heroes  of  your  Mission-fields.     If  for  any  reason  I  could 
2J22raJt  desire  that  my  own  country  should  plant  colonies  in  distant 

lands  it  would  be  that  they  might  furnish  schools  for  the 
development  of  a  manly  strength  which  mere  commercial  prosperity 
cannot  produce.  Fourteen  years  ago  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  many 
lands  and  witness  your  achievements,  and  ever  since  that  day  I  have 
gloried  in  the  ubiquity  of  the  Briton.  I  found  you  at  Gibraltar  and  at 
Malta,  and  you  have  since  become  dominant  in  Cyprus  and  in  Egypt,  I 
found  your  flag  floating  at  Aden,  and  had  I  followed  the  African  coast  I 
should  have  found  it  in  Natal  and  Cape  Colony.  India,  Bormab,  and 
Ceylon  are  under  your  Imperial  sceptre,  with  strategic  points  at 
Singapore  and  Hong  Kong.  In  Australia  you  have  another  empire,  and 
in  New  Zealand  a  geographical  counterpart  to  these  British  Isles  ;  while^ 
as  Lord  Dufi*erin  once  told  us  pleasantly  in  New  York,  you  have  a  greater 
aggregate  of  land  and  ice  in  Noi-th  America,  than  your  ambitious  cousins  - 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  And  in  tracing  your  dominion  through  many 
lands,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  was  favourably  impressed  with  its  quality 
as  well  as  its  quantity.  I  believe  it  was  your  own  De  Quincey  who 
said  that  the  Briton  could  be  tracked  around  the  world  by  the  broken  beer 
bottles  left  in  his  path.  Perhaps  it  was  because  I  judged  from  a  different 
standpoint  that  I  found  much  nobler  traces. 

Wherever  the  English  have  once  raised  their  flag  they  have  come  to 
stay.  They  have  brought  good  laws  and  good  roads  and  vigorous  enterprise. 
They  have  brought  the  Bible  and  the  church  and  school  and  medical 
science  and  the  press  and  the  electric  wire.     I  do  not  condone  the  sins 

which  you,  in  common  with  ourselves,  have  committed  and 
ftfS^^toTi.  ^^  committing  against  feebler  races.     I  have  taken  part  in 

this  Conference  in  confessing  and  condemning  all  that,  but 
nevertheless  I  bless  God  for  the  ubiquity  of  the  Briton.  He  is  the  true 
Colonist.  It  is  ln5  instinct  on  the  whole  to  bless  and  not  to  curse.  He  is 
among  the  pluckiest  in  the  work  of  Missions,  as  well  as  in  war.  A 
preceding  speaker  has  alluded  to  somebody's  slur  against  the  "black- 
coated  and  long-faced  Missionaries."  I  should  like  to  ask  such  critics  what 
they  think  of  a  MLE^ionar}',  like  the  first  Bishop  Selwyn,  donning  his  pea- 
jacket  and  diving  into  the  sea  to  examine  the  keel  of  a  disabled  ship, 
because  there  was  no  marine  and  no  citizen  of  the  port  who  dared  attempt 
it !  We  say,  give  us  more  and  more  of  your  ''stroke  oars  "  for  Missionary 
service  till  such  sneers  as  this  shall  be  silenced. 

I  rejoice  to  feel,  my  Lord,  that  out  upon  the  fields  as  well  as  in  this 
Conference  your  Missionaries  and  ours  are  one.  Their  hearts,  too,  are 
beating  with  a  common  impulse.  Your  successes  are  ours,  and  ours 
are  yours.    And,  doubtless^  to-night^  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  those 
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of  whatever  name  or  nation  who  are  represented  here  are  taming 
their  thoughts  and  their  prayers  toward  this  Conference.  Thttmam 
We  are  in  no  danger  of  exaggerating  the  importance  of  •'  "iMi^ariii. 
this  great  gathering.  The  hearts  of  the  Christian  world  are  with  us. 
I  have  said  that  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  American  delegates 
are  here,  but  they  represent  many  millions.  And  the  fifteen  hun- 
dred delegates  represent  a  great  multitude  whom  no  man  can 
number.  Whatever  else  may  result  from  our  Conference,  its  moral 
influence  as  a  phenomenon  merely — its  attestation  of  the  vitality 
and  earnestness  of  the  Christian  Church  is  invaluable.  The  mere  fact 
that  a  hundred  and  forty  different  Societies  have  sent  their  delegates 
here  on  so  unselfish  and  unworldly  an  errand  as  that  which  seeks 
the  conversion  of  the  nations  to  Christ,  must,  when  viewed  LiflMBM«f 
in  the  light  of  the  eternal  world,  stand  forth  as  a  crown- ^o«^«wm> 
ing  event  of  the  century.  As  I  have  looked  upon  these  daily 
assemblages  I  thought  of  the  many  assurances  of  cotemporary 
sceptics  that  Christianity  is  dead,  and  I  have  wondered  whether,  if 
some  of  their  Balaams  could  look  down  upon  the  scene  and  really 
comprehend  its  meaning,  they,  too,  would  not  conclude  with  one  of 
old,  that  cursing  the  mynad  tents  of  Israel  is  a  discouraging  business, 
and  whether  they  would  not  be  forced  to  confess  that  there  is  no 
divination  against  Jacob.  But,  my  Lord,  we  must  not  forget  how 
much  land  is  yet  to  be  possessed.  It  seems  well  that  through  all 
our  discussions  and  our  rejoicings,  this  great  map  has  hung  behind 
the  platform — ^little  used,  perhaps — ^but  only  to  remind  us  that  our 
work  is  but  just  begun — tiiat  it  is  in  fiict  so  great  that  only  a  Divine 
power  can  acoompliBh  it,  and  that  prayer  and  trust  must  attend  all 
our  efforts.  On  that  map  we  see  the  strongholds  yet  to  be  taken, 
and  the  power  Divine  is  promised.  If  ths  Lord  go  not  up  with  us. 
let  ua  runt  go  up! 

Sev.  A.  Sutherland,  DJ).  (Toronto,  Canada) :  My  Lord  Aberdeen, 
Lady  Aberdeen,  Christian  friends, — ^Permit  me  to  say  that  I  feel  very 
much  at  home  in  this  delightful  gathering,  and  yet  I  confess  I  feel  a 
little  out  of  place  in  being  called  upon  to  respond  on  behalf  of  the 
foreign  delegates ;  for,  as  a  Canadian,  I  cannot  admit  for 
a  single  moment  that  I  am  in  any  sense  a  stranger.  I 
claim,  my  Lord,  and  am  proud  of  the  claim,  to  be  a  fellow-citizen  with 
every  Englishman,  whether  he  resides  in  the  Great  Britain  of  these 
isles,  or  in  the  Greater  Britain  which  lies  beyond  the  sea.  I  come, 
however,  from  a  country  which  is  new, which  has  but  a  small  population, 
where  the  Churches,  comparatively  speaking,  have  just  begun  to  do 
a  little  work  in  the  foreign  field,  and  yet  in  the  little 
time  in  which  we  have  been  trying  to  do  something  in 
that  direction,  God  has  so  prospered  our  work  that  we  are 
really  beginning  to  comfort  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  in  this 
as  in  other  matters,  history  may  repeat  itself,  and  the  '^  gleanings  of 
Ephndm  may  yet  be  better  than  the  vintage  of  Abieser.** 


r 
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We  have  bad  many  precious  lessons  in  connection  with  this  Con-     '* 
«ftiM  ference.    If  time  permitted  I  would  say  a  word,  as  oat 
friend  Dr.  EUinwood  did,  in  expressing  our  gratitude  for 
the  magnificeut  reception  given  to  us  by  our  friends  in  England,  and       *   '. 
for  the  princely  bospitality  with  which  we  have  been  entertained.  j 

And  \rith  regard  to  the  lessons  of  this  Conference,  they  have  been 
many  and  precious.  One  or  two  of  them  have  more  particularly 
impressed  themselves  upon  my  own  mind.  ' 

I  think  we  have  had  here  a  magnificent  illustration  of  the  essential 

oneness  of  Protestant  Christianity.     We  have  a  good  many  T 

^Hutujt^^  sneers  flung  at  us  from  time  to  time  with  regard  to  oup       "1 

divisions,  and  a  great  many  serious  assaults  have  of  late  been 
made  upon  the  foundations  of  our  faith.  It  is  most  significant  that  the 
Church  s  answer  to  these  assaults  is  in  sending  out  fr^  reinforcements  < 

into  the  ML<^ion-field  proclaiming  its  unshaken  faith  in  the  Grospel  of  Christ,       ••    / 
and  the  essential  oneness  of  those  who  believe  in  His  name.    Another 
lesson  that  comes  to  my  mind  is  this,  that  in  all  Missionary  effort  the  wide 
world  over  Christ  is  everywhere  and  Christ  is  **  all  in  ail."    But  I  must  not 
linger  upon  that. 

The  last  lesson  that  comes  to  my  mind  is  this :  That  the  Churches  are 

preparing  for  a  new  departure  in  Missionary  work.     I  do  not  , 

^iaXiiZiur*  ^^^  ^  ^^^  departure  in  the  sense  of  new  methods  so  much 

as  entering  upon  work  with  a  new  enthusiasm,  greater  than  i 

has  ever  characterised  them  before ;  not  the  "  enthusiasm  of  humanity"  about  ' 

which  poets  dream,  but  a  grander  entliusiasm  that  can  be  felt  only  by  the  ! 

heart  that  can  say,  '*  The  love  of  Christ  oonstraineth  us." 

We  have  had  brought  forcibly  before  us  here  a  great  work  which 
yet  remains  to  be  done ;  and  if  you  will  permit  me  to  mention  a  j 

little  incident  by  way  of  illustrating  it,  I  will  not  trespass  longer  1 

upon  your  patience.  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  when  the 
Revolutionary  War  of  the  United  States   was  near   its  close,  and  I 

they  had  sent  ambassadors  to  meet  in  some  European  city  to  see 
if  they  could  arrange  terms  of  peace,  the  infant  nation  seemed 
to  be  almost  on  the  borders  of  destruction;  many  homes  were 
iBcMentiBth*  d^sol^te,  busiucss  wss  paralysed,  and  multitudes  of  hearts 
war«f     were  longing,  as  only  hearts  under  such  circumstances 
Xt4cpeadcc««.  ^^1J  j^jjg^  fQjj.  ^j^g  retum  of  peace.    But  those  were  not 

the  days  of  telegraphs,  and  steamships,  and  railroads.  The  news 
c-ame  slowly ;  but  one  day,  after  long  waiting,  the  word  went  through 
the  city  of  New  York  that  a  ship  was  coming  up  the  Narrows. 
A  great  multitude  of  people  gathered  at  the  pier  to  g^t  the  first 
words  that  might  come  ashore.  When  the  ship  came  within  hailing 
distance  a  man  stood  on  the  bow,  and  called  out  aloud — his  message 
was  very  short,  but  very  si|[nificant — "It  is  peace;"  and  what  a 
shout  went  up  from  that  multitude !  They  turned  and  looked  into 
GUiMWBtf  one  another's    eyes,  grasped   one  another's  hands,   and  \ 

?••«••      strong  men,  who  had  perhaps  never  seen  each  other  before,  \ 

with  tears  running  down  their  faces,  said :  "  It  is  peace ; "  and  then  | 

they  hastened  away  fipom  the  pier,  and  before  the  shades  of  night  fell 
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o^er  the  city  there  was  not  a  home  in  New  York  that  did  not  know 
that  it  was  peace.  Oh!  men  and  brethren,  there  are  millions  of 
homes  in  the  sad,  sorrowful  world  to-night  where  they  do  not  know 
that  it  is  peace ;  where  they  have  never  heard  to  this  day  that  Jesas 
Christ  made  peace  by  the  blood  of  His  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity 
thereby ;  and  if  we  go  not  from  this  Missionary  Conference  to  spread 
the  story  with  tenfold  greater  swiftness  than  before,  it  were  better 
perhaps  that  we  had  never  come  together  at  alL 

Bey.  C.  H.  Bappard  (St.  Chrischona  Missionary  Society,  Basle) :  I 
should  like  very  much  this  evening,  if  mankind  had  but  one  language, 
so  that  I  could  express  as  I  wish  to  do  what  is  in  my  heart,  |^^     ^^^^ 
and  in  the  hearts  of  the  delegates  of  Germany,  Holland,  otatfoMtei 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Switzerland,  which  is   my  own    *«>^»**^ 
country.     I  have  been  charged  by  these  foreign  delegates  to  express 
the  deep  gratitude  that  we  all  feel  for  what  we  have  seen  and  heard 
and  leam^l  at  these  great  and  blessed  Conferences.    While  I  have 
been  attending  these  gatherings  day  by  day  I  have  thought  that  if 
we  could  know   what  interests   the   angels   and  archangels  who 
surround  the  throne  of  GK>d,  we  should  perhaps  find  that  uieir  eyes 
and  their  hearts  have  been  resting  upon  these  our  Conferences.    We 
know  that  they  are  interested  in  all  that  concerns  humanity.    Our 
hearts  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  that  TiMGiniiktc 
the  Church  of  Philadelphia,  the  Church  of  brotherly  love  'wi«wpw^ 
and  brotherly  fellowship,  still  exists ;  and  as  you  know  the  Church  of 
Philadelphia  has  the  promise  that  she  will  have  open  doors  of  the 
nations;  so  that  the  Conference,  which  represents. that  Church  of 
brotherly  love  and  fellowship,  has  open  doors  to  all  the  heathen 
fields  and  nations ;  and  whilst  it  is  the  Lord  of  all  who  opens  these 
doors  we  will  enter  in  and  do  our  work. 

We  have  been  impressed  with  the  truth  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
still  doing  His  work.  We  have  heard  and  seen  servants  of  the  Lord, 
children  of  the  Father  in  heaven,  who  are  endued  with  TiMH«]ySpiitt 
power  from  on  high.  When  I  was  at  school  I  was  told  «tfliv«kiaff 
that  the  English  nation  was  the  nation  of  the  Bible,  and  I  fully 
believe  it.  I  have  seen  it ;  and  may  it  remain  so !  We,  on  the  con- 
tinent, will  learn  to  take  our  Bibles  with  us  to  our  plaoes  of  worship. 
We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  so,  but  we  will  learn  that,  and  read 
the  Bible  better  and  more,  because  those  who  are  the  nations  of  the 
Bible  will  also  be  the  nations  of  Missions  and  of  work  for  Him  of 
whom  the  Bible  testifies, — ^the  living  Person,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  according  to  the  will  of  the  eternal  Father.  Then  it 
has  been  impressed  upon  our  hearts  and  minds  that  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  an  all-sufficient  Saviour;  and 
we  have  heard  from  our  beloved  Missionaries  abroad,  that 
when  they  were  in  heathen  countries  they  were  comforted  by-Him, 
who  is  near  to  every  one  of  His  servants.  Our  dear  brethren,  I  doubt 
not^  will  continue  to  have  that  experience  that  Jesus  Chjrist  is  with 
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:  them  alwaysy  and  that  He  18  for  them  tiie  great  Phyai^^ 
of  spirit,  aocd,  and  body. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  impressed  npon  oar  minds  that  wa  must  be 
willing  to  suffer  for  Christ  Christ  Himself  suffered,  and  we  will 
BnMtriagtm  suffcr  for  Him,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  suffer  aooording 
^!^*^  to  His  will  we  will  ask  the  Lord  to  fill  our  hearts  with 
the  joy  that  He  gives.  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  uid  peace; 
and  if  we  are  joyful  in  our  Lord  then  we  are  able  to  work  for  Him; 
the  joy  of  the  Lord  will  be  our  strength.  I  feel  that  we  are  all  one 
in  Him.  He  is  the  way,  and  we  will  walk  in  that  way.  He  is  the 
truth,  and  we  believe  that  truth;  He  is  the  life,  ancf  we  live  that 
life ;  and  in  doing  so  we  will  rise  again,  and  will  see  Him,  and  sea 
the  Father,  and  be  united  fer  ever  in  the  mansions  ilx>ve. 

Bev.  A.  Boegner  (Secretary,  Paris  Missionary  Society) :  My  Lotd     ^ 
Aberdeen,  Lady  Aberdeen,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — ^I  wish  to  say 
only  a  few  words  just  to  express  the  feelines  which  fill  my  heart 

b^Bah  this  evening.  The  first  is  the  feding  of  deep  gratitude  r 
iiiiiiiiii(/.  which  I  have  very  often  heard  expressed  with  regard  to 
English  hospitality,  but  which,  judging  from  what  I  have  seen  during 
these  days,  far  exceeds  anything  Siat  I  had  been  told.  I  wish  to 
thank  you  most  heartily,  in  the  name  of  the  Paris  Missionary  Society,  >  . 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent^  for  the  kind  reception  given 
to  us  by  our  London  brethren.  ). 

But  the  impressions  that  I  have  received  firom  these  meetings  are 

not  all  glad  impressions.     Very  often  during  these  days  I  have  been 

Podttatrtkd   qnite  overcome  by  a  deep  feeling  of  our  loneliness  and 

Fttiis  MiMio^   weakness.    Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.    That  feeling 

is  not  a  personal  one,  but  it  is  a  feeling  which  I  have  felt  as  a  member 

of  our  French-speaking  Protestant  Churches.    Our  position  is  a  very 

different  one  firom  that  of  the  great  majority  of  Protestant  Miraions.        *' 

The  American,  the  English,  the  German,  the  Swede,  the  Norwegian, 

the  Dutch,  the  Danish  Missions,  are  supported  by  powerful  Churches. 

Yes,  my  dear  brethren,  all  your  Protestant  nations  have,  as  some  of 

you  have  said,  millions  behind  you.     Our  position  is  a  very  different 

one ;  we  are  supported  by  a  minority, — a  minority  which  has  been 

obliged  to  fight  for  its  existence  during  three  centuries,  and  which  is  ) 

wiiiiiiintiiflj  still  in  a  very  di£Scult  position.    No  wonder  that  we  are         "'    \ 

hjmtmj.  often  misunderstood,  not  only  by  the  Boman  Catholic 
majority,  but  also  by  our  Protestant  people  themselves,  who  say  that 
our  first  duty  should  be  to  work  for  our  own  conservation  and  progress. 
You  can  understand  now  that  the  very  strength  and  multitude  of  ) 

your  Societies  may  create  in  our  minds  a  feeling  of  loneliness.    I  aalc  { 

you  then  sometimes  to  remember  us  with  sympathy  and  in  prayer.  ^ 

Still,  if  we  feel  lonely  as  a  French  Mission,  we  do  not  feel  lonely 
as  a  Protestant  Mission,  and  there  is  something  strengthening  to  us 
is  a  large  gathering  of  brethren,  all  engaged  in  the  same  work  as  we 
are  ourselves  doing  for  theLonL   We  Imow  thatwe  belong  to  a  large 
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and  powerful  army — the  anny  of  Christ — and  this  conviction  fills 
oar  hearts  with  courage  and  with  hope.     On  the  oney^j^^^^^^ 
side,  we  know  that  under  such  a  Master's  command,    PntMUat 
even  the  smallest  part  of  His  army,  even  the  least  of     **••*«»• 
His  soldiers,  can  do  useful  work.    He  has  given  us  many  a  proof  that 
He  does  still  choose  little  means  to  do  great  things.    On  the  other 
hand,  we  realise  now,  at  this  Conference,  better  than  before,  the 
strengthening  power  of  brotherly  fellowship  in  His  service.     We  shall 
go  home  with  new  ideas,  with  new  ambitions,  with  new  hopes ;  and 
so,  I  trust,  that  for  us,  as  for  you  all,  my  brethren,  this      g^tith 
Conference  shall  be  the  starting-point  of  a  renewed  con-    4«pftrtex«. 
secration  to  our  Master,  and  of  a  new  departure  in  Missionary 
enterprise. 

Bey.  Philip  Schafl;  D.D.,  LLD.  (New  York) :  My  Lord  and  Lady 
Aberdeen,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — ^Americans  feel  quite  at  home  in 
England,  and  the  oftener  they  come  here  the  more  theyiBMrieuMud 
feel  at  home.  This  is  the  land  of  their  ancestors,  whose  zafiui. 
bones  lie  mingled  with  the  dust  in  every  one  of  your  churchyards. 
Your  language  is  our  language ;  your  laws  are  our  laws ;  your  institu- 
tions are  our  institutions  ;  your  Bible  is  our  Bible ;  your  Christianity 
is  our  Christianity.  We  have  inherited  it  from  you;  and  to  Old 
England  and  New  England,  combined,  are  entrusted  the  future 
destinies  of  Christianity.  It  is  by  these  two  nations  combined,*  work- 
ing heart  and  heart,  under  the  same  great  Captain  of  salvation,  and 
with  the  same  Bible  in  their  hand,  that  the  world  chiefly  must  be 
converted. 

There  are  three  epochs  of  Missions  in  history — the  apostolic,  the 
mediseval,  and  the  modem.  The  result  of  the  first  was  the  conversion 
of  the  Roman  Empire ;  the  result  of  the  second  was  a  Chris- 
tian  Europe ;  and  result  of  the  third  will  be  the  conversion 
of  the  whole  world.  This  has  just  now  begun,  and  firom  this  meeting 
will  go  forth  a  new  inspiration  for  carrying  forward  that  gigantic 
work  of  Grod.  It  is  from  this  meeting  that  there  will  be  an  increase 
of  men,  an  increase  of  means,  an  increase  of  fedth  and  enthusiasm,  an 
increase  of  unity  in  diversity,  and  an  increase  of  co-operation,  until 
the  happy  time  shall  come  when  all  the  Missionary  Societies  shall  be 
one  solid  phalanx,  to  march  against  the  enemy,  and  plant  the  banner 
of  the  Cross  upon  every  idol  temple  of  heathenism,  upon  every 
Mohammedan  mosque,  and  upon  every  Jewish  synagogue,  until  the 
whole  world  shall  be  the  Lord's.  Brethren,  you  have  been  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration.  You  have  seen  Christ,  and  Moses,  and 
Elijah.  Moses  has  disappeared ;  Elijah  has  disappeared ;  Jesus  alone 
is  before  us.  Let  us  look  at  Him,  the  only  Master ;  at  Him,  the  only 
Lord ;  at  Him,  the  only  Saviour ;  at  Him,  the  only  goal  of  all  Missions 
«-at  Jesus  only. 

The  Chairman :  Dear  friends, — When  I  stood  on  this  platform  ten 
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daj8  ago  at  the  inangural  meeting,  I  felt  a  wistful  desire  that  your 
President  could  have  been  endaedi  at  least  for  the  time  being,  with 
siaecritjbtitw  ^  degree  of  eloquence  which  might  to  some  extent  have 
thaattoqMM*.  been  worthy  of  the  occasion ;  and  now  I  confess  that  I 
feel  that  desire  even  more  strongly.  But  I  suppose  Uiat  even  the 
most  eloquent  of  our  friends  on  this  platform  or  in  the  hall 
would  tell  us  that  there  is  one  thing  even  more  indispensable  in  a 
speaker  than  eloquence,  and  that  is  sincerity,  especially  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this  valedictory  meeting,  where  it  has  been  very  manifest 
that  the  feeling  has  been  that  of  kbidly.  Christian,  brotherly  friend- 
ship, co-operation,  and  union,  which  have  so  largely  predominated 
throughout  our  proceedings. 

Looking  back  at  the  great  series  of  meetings  now  concloding,  I 
TktCmtwn—  ^^^^  ^^^  prominent  feelinff  in  our  minds  will  be  that  of 
atMM  te    thankfulness.  And  in  speawng  of  the  thankfulness  which 
thiiVftiiitM    ^^  should  feel,  we  should,  I  think,  remember  Uiat  while  . , 

we  are  comparatively  a  small  body,  we  are  the  centre  and  pivot  of  a  ^ 
vast  circle  of  feeling,  of  thought,  and  sympathy.  We  have  with  na  0* 
delegates  whom  we  have  welcomed  with  true  heartiness,  and  who  have 
warmly  reciprocated  our  genuine  cordiality  and  greeting.  Now,  each 
of  these  friends  represents  not  only  his  individual  weight  and  force, 
but  a  family ;  not  only  a  family,  but  a  circle ;  not  only  a  drcle,  but 
a  society ;  and  we  may  go  further,  and  say  not  only  a  society,  bat 
a  community.  A  very  liUle  reflection  in  that  line  is  enough  to  make 
^^  us  realise  how  large  and  comprehensive  is  the  representa- 
itpitMatotiM  tion  of  which  we  are  the  visible  exponents.  Perhaps  I  can 
MmpnhcaBivt.  realise  this  all  the  more  from  the  fact  that  quite  recently 
I  had,  with  Lady  Aberdeen,  the  opportunity  of  travelling  round  the 
world ;  and  thus,  during  these  gatiierings,  we  have  had  the  privilege 
and  happiness  of  shaking  by  the  hand  men  who,  the  last  time  we  saw 
them,  were  engaged  in  their  work  and  labour  of  love  in  Lidia,  in  the 
plains  of  the  Punjab,  or  the  bazaars  of  Benares,  or  in  the  sultry 
streets  of  Madras.  Again,  we  have  met  friends  who  have  reminded 
us  of  the  happiness  and  interest  we  felt  in  enjoying  the  wondrous  . 
hospitality  of  the  United  States,  where  we  had  the  good  fortune  to 
spend  some  time. 

It  was  said  at  the  outset  of  these  gatherings  that  one  of  the  great  objects 
and  desires  of  the  Committee,  and  of  all  who  organised  this  Congress,  was 

Th^piftifti    ^^^  ^^  should  be  of  a  practical  character.    Now  I  do  think 
ckaxmetn«ftiM  that  that  wished-for  object  and  purpose  have  been  largely 

CoBfcNBM.  attained.  I  not  only  speak  of  this  meeting,  the  pimhe 
gatherings  and  open  conferences,  and  the  wonderfully  valuable  speeches 
which  have  been  addressed  to  us  on  those  occasions ;'  but  I  allude  also,  and 
perhaps  equally,  to  the  more  social  and  personal  intercourse  which  has  been* 
carried  on  during  these  days,  and  especially  to  the  spirit  of  Christian  union 
and  brotherhood  that  have  been  so  ably  and  eloquently  alluded  to  to-night.^ 
Our  distinguished  and  eloquent  American  friend.  Dr.  Ellinwood,  said  that  /« 

he  felt  he  was  for  the  time  an  Englishman ;  and  I  think  we  may  .say  that  ^ 

we  have  felt  like  Americans.    We  have  experienced  the  same  feeling  o( 
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anitj,  of  interest,  and  sympathy  amounting  to  identification  with  our  other 
friends  in  Germany  and  France,  and  especially  with  our  brothers  and 
feilow-citizens  of  Canada. 

I  cannot  help  adding  a  word  with  reference  to  the  energy  which  has 
been  shown  by  those  who  have  had  the  carrying  out  of  these  arrangements. 
Some  very  kind  words  were  said  with  r^ard  to  the  part  which  Lady 
Aberdeen  and  I,  as  president,  have  been  able  to  take.    That  is  a  small 
part,  and  I  can  asKura  you  that  we  shall  ever  look  back  with  feelings  of 
deep  and  grateful  appreciation  to  the  experience  of  these  days,  more 
especially  to  last  Saturday,  when  we  had  the  happiness  of 
receiving  so  many  of  our  friends,   who  in  so  kindly  and    JJjJlJlJlJ, 
brotherly  a  spirit  accepted  the  hospitality  which   we  could 
offer.     I  desire  also  to  offer  a  tribute  to  those  who  have  borne  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day :  to  Dr.  ITnderhill,  to  Mr.  Mathesou,  and  especially  to 
Mr.  Johnston,  whose  labours  and  whose  self-denial  in  depriving  himself  of 
attendance  at  our  meetings  we  must  appreciate ;  to  Mr.  Paton,  and  many 
others  who  helped  us  so  much,  especiaUy  in  regard  to  the  gathering  on 
Saturday  to  which  I  have  refen-ed. 

Well,  friends,  what  are  the  messages  which  this  CSonference  has 
sounded  in  oar  ears  ?    I  think  that  one  of  the  foremost  messages  that 


we  shall  carry  away  will  be  that  comprised  in  the  Latin   ^  -t  mtiof  i ' 

*'  phrase,  jSitrfium  corda, — lift  up  your  hearts.   That,  I  hope,*'^  o«rf(«M«.  ». 


18  the  spirit  with  which  we  shall  go  away  from  this  gathering.  I  am 
sore  that  our  hearts  thrilled  in  response  to  the  eloquent  and  stirring 
words  of  Canon  Fleming  when  he  spoke  of  the  ambition  and  of  the 
Christian  confidence  with  which  we  should  go  forth  in  this  great 
work  rejoicing  on  our  way.  This  attitude  does  not  imply  that  we  are 
to  forget  that  it  is  a  work  of  patience  as  well  as  a  labour  of  love. 
The  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down  flat,  but  it  was  not  till  after  they  had 
been  compassed  round  seven  days  and  the  last  day  seven  times.  And 
what  was  the  instruraent  through  which  this  was  accom-Thti 
plished?  It  was  not  the  clash  of  spears  and  swords;  nor  '*< 
even  first  and  foremost  was  it  the  shout  of  the  people ;  it  was  the 
blast  of  the  rams'  boms,  representing  the  Word  of  God.  And  that  is 
still  the  instrument  with  which  we  must  carry  on  our  work;  that 
is  the  weapon  of  oar  warfare ;  the  Word  of  God,  with  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  living  and  abiding  in  us. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  for  a  final  farewell.  I  confess  I  am  one 
of  those — and  I  do  not  think  I  am  singular — who  feel  that  though 
the  meetings  have  been  prolonged,  the  Conference  as  wmu^t 
a  whole  has  come  to  an  end  only  too  soon.  And  yet  the  <^nwtiL 
time  mast  come  for  the  farewell,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
better  express,  on  my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
and  all  concerned,  our  farewell  to  the  delegates  who  have  the  chief 
place  in  our  thoughts,  than  in  the  well-known  expression,  sanctified 
by  ose,  that  prayer  comprised  in  the  short  sentence,  ''  God  bless 
jou ! "  That  is,  I  believe,  the  message  with  which  we  wish  to  bid 
bxewell  to  our  friends,  to  the  delegates,  and  all  tho$e  who  have  takeu 
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j  part  in  this  Conference,  which  I  am  sore  they  will  ever  regard  as     '* 
a  memorable  occasion. 

I  have  been  asked  to  propose  this  formal  resolution,  ''That  a        ] 
.fervent  address  be  sent  to  all  Mission  Stations  in  heathen  lands,       «• 

ji^^j^     and  congregations  as  well  as  converts  separate  firom  their 

•rtddnsa^to  brethren,  to  express    the  warm    affection  felt  towards 

Mi«tonsutioM.^j^gjjj  by  European  and  American  GhristianSf  and  to  assure 

them  of  our  sympathy  in  their  joys  and  sorrows."    I  propose  that     '^ 

:  this  expression  should  be  forwarded  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended 

:  in  different  lands  who  cannot  be  with  us  at  this  time,  f 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation.  *'  ^ 

The  Doxology  was  sung,  and  the  Benediction  was  pronoonced  hj         ^ 
.the  Ser.  Dr.  SuSierland.  j 
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ADDITIONAL  MEETING 

FOn  THE  PASSING  OF  RESOLUTIONS  ON  THE  OPIUM  TRADE  WITS 
CHINA— THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  IN  AFRICA^-OOVERNMENT 
LICENCE  OF  VICE  IN  INDIA. 

(y^edAMsday  evening^  June  20th^  in  ths  Large  HcM.) 

Sir  S.  A.  Blackwood,  KC.B.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Mr.  James  K  Mathieson. 

Seir.  Dr.  Parsons  (of  Toronto)  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman:  Christian  friends, — ^Your  Convention  has,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  decided  wisely  and  well  that  this  great  gathering, 
consisting  of  those  engaged  either  in  .directing  or  carrying  on 
Missionary  enterprise  throughout  the  world — an  ecumenical  Council 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word — should  not  separate  Thfimttiiiic 
without  placing  on  record  its  deliberate  judgment  con-  ^Misabu. 
ceming  Uie  questions  whieh  are  to  occupy  our  attention  to-night; 
and  without  uttering  its  solemn  protest  against  practices  which  have 
brought  shame  upon  the  name  of  Christ  throughout  the  world,  and 
which  have  constituted  some  of  the  gravest  hindrances  to  the  progress 
of  His  Gospel.  And  it  is  also  well,  I  think,  that  this  occasion  should 
have  been  chosen  to  place  this  judgment  upon  record  and  to  utter 
this  protest.  You  have  been  meeting  together  here  for  ten  days, 
calmly,  prayerfully,  and  earnestly  conferring,  and  considering  the 
needs  of  this  world,  and  the  obligation  of  the  Church  of  ChniBt  to 
meet  those  n^eds.  You  have  been  comparing  methods  of  work  and 
experiences  of  results ;  you  have  been  seeking  to  stir  each  other  up, 
and  stimulate  each  oilier  to  further  and  fuller-hearted  consecration 
to  the  service  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Master,  and  you  have  been 
earnestly  and  importunately  seeking  Divine  guidance  and  Uessinj? 
on  the  work  committed  to  you.  And  now  you  have  decided  to  lift 
op  your  voices,  to  denounce  these  deeds  and  practices,  to  unmot^drnti 
deplore  their  terrible  results,  and  to  unite  in  sorrowful  •^oa. 
confession  of  the  blameworthiness  of  the  Churches.  I  am  sure  yoa 
will  agree  witb  me  in  that  expression,  ''sorrowful  confession  ot 
Uatai^wbrthiness ; "  for  we  mufift  feel  convinced  that  were  it  nxit  for 
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lack  of  faithful  testimony,  of  watchfal  attention,  of  earnest  prayerful- 
ness,  of  courageous  utterance,  these  things  could  never  have  attained 
the  magnitude  and  the  extent  to  which,  alas!  they  have  attained. 
Surely  the  standard  of  morals  in  so-called  Christian  nations  and  govern- 
ments must  be  low  indeed,  when  practices  like  those  to  which  we  are 
about  to  refer  can  not  only  be  unchecked  but  defended,  and  that  not 
merely  on  the  ground  of  expediency  but  of  actual  necessity.  Where 
have  the  Churches  of  Christ  been  in  their  testimony  against  these 
things  ?  We  must  confess  our  own  guilt.  It  wonld  never  do,  I  am 
.  .  convinced,  for  us  to  take  our  stand  in  condemning  these 
amiuaoB.  p^^^|^^  ^j^^^  ^  j^  wore,  to  staud  aside  while  reprobating 

them,  if  we  did  not  at  the  same  time  humble  ourselves  because  of  \ 

our  share  in  them,  direct  or  indirect.    And  whilst  it  is  no  doubt  true  f 

that  many,  perhaps  most,  of  those  here  present  have  protested,  have  ' 

striven,  have  prayed,  have  warned,  and  thereby  have  freed  themselves       ^   ' 
from  actual  complicity  with  these  things,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  .  f 

those  whose  bands  are  purest,  and  whose  consciences  are  cleanest  in 
this  matter,  will  be  the  very  first  to  follow  the  example  of  one  of  the 
holiest  of  the  sons  of  men,  who,  when  his  nation  was  involved  in  guilt, 
confessed  his  own  share  in  it,  and  said,  "Unto  us,  0  Lord,  belongeth 
confusion  of  face,  to  our  kings,  to  our  princes,  to  our  &thers,  because 
we  have  sinned  against  Thee  this  day."  He  was  confessing,  as  he 
says,  ''  My  sins  and  the  sins  of  my  people ; "  and  I  conceive  that 
that  is  the  only  right  spirit  in  which  we  must  approach  this  matter. 
Our  business  to-night  is  that  of  denunciation  of  the  practices  and 
of  their  results,  both  direct  and  indirect;  we  are  not  met  for  discus- 
sion; that  time,  thank  God,  has  passed.  There  are,  I  believe,  no 
differences  of  opinion  amongst  us ;   therefore  there  is  no  need  for  i 

discussion.    Denunciation  is  our  object  to-night — unanimous,  I  hope,  ^ 

— vehement  if  need  be — impassioned  and  enthusiastic  denunciation,        .^     / 
— of  deeds  done  contrary  to  the  precept  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  ) 

protested  against  by  the  very  heathen  themselves  ?  ^ 

We  are  indeed  deeply  thankful  that  no  sooner  has  one  of  these  prao-  | 

tices  been  exposed  in  its  terrible  character — fully  exposed  and  recognised  ,' 

— than  the  British  House  of  Commons  have  resolved  unani- 
^J^^TJjJj^    mously — for  its  few  defenders  dared  not  record  their  vote 

against  it — that  this  work  of  darkness  should  be  abolished 
root  and  branch.  For  that  we  are  deeply  thankful.  And  it  proves,  thank 
God,  that  the  moral  sense  of  this  nation  is  still  alive  in  regard  to  that  < 

matter.     But  doomed  systems  often  live  long,  and  3^ur  denunciations  and  -^ 

your  protests  are  none  the  less  needful  to-night,  because  so  far  as 'that  } 

judgment  has  been  uttered,  this  thing  is  doomed  in  all  its  horrible  enormity 
and  deprarity.  But  we  are  not  only  here  to  denounce  but  to  deplore ;  to 
deplore  the  results,  direct  and  indirect,  of  these  deeds  and  practices.  The 
direct  results,  alas !  who  can  estimate  t    Eternity,  my  friends,  will  alone  \ 

disclose  the  ruin  of  the  thousands  of  bodies  and  souls  of  those  amongst  ' 

whom  these  practices  have  been  carried  on  by  members  of  so-called 
Christian  nations;   canned   on  hy  those  who   ought  to   have  been  ihfi 
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guides,  the  friends,  and  the  savioars  of  the  heathen  to  whom  they 
went.  The  direct  results  we  may  hear  something  of  to-night  from  the 
particuUir  speakers,  but  the  indirect  results  have  been  no  less  fatal.  What 
might  not  have  been  the  progt*ess  of  the  Gospel  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  had  that  Gospel  been  commended  and  enforced  by  the  lives  of  those 
who  professed  to  be  Christians  t  What  can  more  eflectually  have  barred  its 
advance,  and  liave  stayed  its  progress  t 

I  will  but  allude  here  for  one  moment,  for  I  think  the  occasion  calls  for 
it,  to  a  challenge  thrown  down  by  the  world.  It  is  not  often  needful  or 
wise  to  pay  much  heed  to  what  the  world  says  about  Christian  work.  Vet 
at  times  it  is  necessary,  and  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  utterances 
of  the  leading  secular  journal  in  this  country,  which  in  a  leading  aiticle 
dealing  with  your  Conference,  spoke  the  other  day  in  these^jj^Myj^^M^ 
words.  The  Times  said:  ''Criticism  has  expressed  itself  as  ProcrtM«f 
not  hostile  to  their  object,  because  it  cannot  express  itself  "*««»•. 
altogether  contented  with  the  amount  of  ground  which  has  been  annexed. 
An  army  of  diligent  and  learned  labourers  is  occupied  in  Missionary  work. 
Two  millions  sterling  are  annually  subscribed  for  their  maintenance.  An 
appeal  is  being  made  for  more  men  and  more  money.  It  is  declared  that 
the  income  of  Missions  should  be  nearer  eleven  millions  than  two.  But 
before  the  promoters  of  Missionary  work  can  expect  to  have  greater 
resources  confided  to  them,  they  will  have  to  render  a  satisfactory  account 
of  their  trust  in  the  past.  Their  progress,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  sure;  indis- 
putably it  is  slow.  A  Congi-ess  like  the  present  would  be  better  employed 
in  tracing  the  reasons  for  the  deficiency  in  quantity  of  success  than  in 
glorifying  the  modicum  that  has  been  attained.  The  cause  it  advocates  has 
vanquislicd  the  obstructions  interposed  at  home  to  the  accomplishment  of 
its  aims.  It  enjoys  a  sulficicncy,  which  according  to  ordinary  estimates 
might  seem  an  abundance,  of  goodwill  and  funds.  Still  it  marches  at  a 
pace,  which  unless  it  be  registered  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Exeter  Hall, 
appears  little  more  than  funereal.  If  Carey  could  have  foreseen  the 
magnificence  of  the  means  which  his  successors  were  destined  to  command, 
and  the  removal,  as  if  by  magic,  of  all  the  ban*iers  which 
hemmed  him  in,  he  would  have  supposed  that  the  foes  were 
beaten  and  the  harvest  was  being  reaped.  Exeter  Hall  says  it  is,  and  that 
the  only  thing  now  to  be  done  is  '  to  hold  the  conquered  forts  and  push  to 
further  conquests.'  For  eyes  not  endowed  with  the  second  sight  of  the 
platform,  the  principal  citadels  of  heathendom  continue  to  fiiaunt  their 
banners  as  before.  If  some  people  profess  to  believe,  as  one  speaker 
deplored,  that  they  hear  too  little  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  explanation 
is  that  they  see  too  little  of  their  results." 

Now,  I  think  that  that  demand  is  a  fair  one,  and  that  we  are 
right  in  answering  the  challenge.  The  world,  by  its  leading  secular 
journal,  asks,  ''  Why  have  you  not  accomplished  more  ?  Trace  the 
reasons  for  that  want  of  success  instead  of  talking  about  what 
you  have  done."  We  have  come  together  for  that  purpose  to-night. 
And  whilst  in  the  spirit  of  self-judgment,  of  true  humility  before 
God  for  our  well-known  shortcomings,  in  enthusiasm,  in  ^^ 

zeal,  in  self-denial,  in  eflFort, — whilst  we  acknowledge  all        ^ 
that^  we  declare  before  the  world  that  foremost,  perhaps,  amongst 
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the  causes  that  have  hindered  the  prt^^ress  of  the  Ooqpel  of  Christ  in       .\ 
foreign  heathen  lands,  have  been  the  three  practices  which  we  desire  \ 

heartily  to  denounce  to-night.    How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  -' 

wherever  the  Missionary  had  fixed  his  tent  the  rum  merchajit  had 
sent  his  barrel  ?  So  that  we  'have  gone  to  the  heathen  in  certain 
lands  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  rum  bottle  in  the 
other.  What  can  they  have  thought  of  the  character  of  a  Christianity 
that  thus  presented  itself  to  them  ?  How  can  we  wonder  that  we  have 
made  so  little  progress  there !  With  our  cannon  balls  and  bayonets 
we  have  forced  the  introduction  of  opium  into  China;  and  now,  alas !  r 

taught  her  population  to  grow  the  drug  for  itself,  in  order  to  oast  our       .  ' 
Indiah  product,  and  thereby  inflicted  upon  it  a  system  of  irretrievable  ^ 

injury.    What  can  they  think  of  a  Christianity  which  comes  to  them  / 

in  that  guise  ?    And  when  upon  the  defenceless,  uneducated  female  \ 

population  of  India  a  Christian  Oovemment  has  feuitened  down  ,.  j 
the  horrible,  deplorable,  terrible  system  to  which  allusion  must 
be  made  to-night,  and  enforced  it  with  all  the  tremendous 
weight  of  its  authority;  when  side  by  side  with  the  chapel  and 
the  church  stands  the  Government  brothel,  how  can  we  wonder 
that  there  in  India  they  have  laughed  at  our  Christianity,  and 
cast  contempt  upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  li  the 
world  taunts  the  Missionary  enterprise  with  its  little  progress  and 
ZHoinftrtiM  s&78>  '^  Find  out  the  reason  for  your  lack  of  success,**  we  \ 

••»^      can  indeed  say,  with  all  self-judgment  as  regards  our  own  ' 

shortcomings,  that  these  practices,  carricKl  on  by  Christian  nations,  and 
authorised  and  enforced  by  so-ciBdled  Christiim  governments,  have  i 

much  of  the  blame  to  bear  for  our  want  of  success.  It  is  our 
business  to-night  to  lift  up  our  voices,  and  with  no  bated  breath,  i 

and  no   indistinct    utterance,    to   declare    that    on    the    ground  ^ 

of  every  obligation  that  we  owe  to  Him  who  has  redeemed  us  by  ( 

His   precious   blood,  so  far  as  lies  in  our   power,  so   fieur  as  our  \ 

protests,  so  far  as  our  prayers  can  stay  these  deadly  evils,  they  shall,  j 

by  God's  help,  be  impossible  for  the  future.  . 

The  Opium  Trade  with  China.  '^ 

Sev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor  (China  Inland  Mission) :  Sir  Arthur  Black- 
wood, and  Christian  friends, — Not  a  few  of  us  met  in  this  hall  this  f 
morning,  around  the  table  of  the  Lord,  to  partake  with  thankfulness  t 
of  the  bread  and  of  the  wine  that  reminded  us  of  our  Master.  A  more 
fitting  prelude  to  the  meeting  of  this  evening  I  cannot  conceive.  It 
is  with  sin  that  we  have  to  wage  war ;  it  is  against  sin  that  we  have 
to  protest;  and  it  is  at  the  Cross  of  Christ  that  we  learn  more  emphatio- 
aliy  than  anywhere  else  that  God  makes  no  compromise  with  sin. 
Thank  God  that  He  has  provided  an  atonement  for  sin  and  has  brought 
us  near  to  Himself.  We  trust  that  in  our  meeting  to-night  the  prevail- 
•ivii^ing  spirit  will  be  one  that  would  have  been  suitable  at  the 
meeting  this  morning,  and  that  we  shall  all  realise  that  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  seek  to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit 
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of  Oody  that  this  work  of  the  Conference,  in  protesting  against  evil, 
may  be  a  thoroughly  Christian  process. 

I  think  we  should  bear  in  mind,  more  perhaps  than  we  have 
done  in  the  past,  that  it  is  not  by  Eiere  political  action  that  we 
shall  win  the  day  in  this  battle.  .The  power  of  Satan  must  be 
seen  behind  the  actions  of  Government  and  of  individuals,  and 
spiritual  power  alone  can  successfully  wage  war  with  spiritual  evil. 
May  God  grant  that  more  spiritual  power  may  be  brought  into 
this  contest  than  ever  before.  And  may  I  say  a  further  woi-d  in  this 
line  of  thought?  When  we  look  at  the  greatness  of  the  evil  and  the 
stupendous  powers  that  are  ranged  on  the  other  side,  we  are  apt 
almost  to  sink  in  despair.  But  oh,  beloved  friends,  let  us  always 
remember  that  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested  to  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil,  and  that  the  Almighty  Saviour  is  able  to  deliver 
and  to  raise  up  a  standard  against  the  foe  when  most  mighty. 
Mighty  is  the  power  of  evil;  great  is  the  power  of  the  wealUi 
and  the  revenue  that  is  derived  from  certain  forms  of  evil,  but 
Almighty  is  that  God  whose  servants  we  are  and  in  whose  presence 
and  in  whose  behalf  we  protest  to-night  against  these  great 
evils.  The  resolution  which  I  have  to  move  is,  "That 
this  Conference,  representing  most  of  the  Protestant 
Missionary  Societies  of  the  Christian  world,  desires  to  put  on  record 
its  sense  of  the  incalculable  evils,  physical,  moral,  and  social,  which 
continue  to  be  wrought  in  China  through  the  opium  trade, — ^a  trade 
which  has  strongly  prejudiced  the  people  of  China  against  all 
Missionary  efifort.  That  it  deeply  deplores  the  position  occupied  by 
Great  Britain^  through  its  Indian  administration,  in  the  manufietcture 
of  the  drug,  and  in  the  promotion  of  a  trade  which  is  one  huge 
ministry  to  vice.  That  it  recognises  clearly  that  nothing  sh^ 
of  the  entire  suppression  of  the  tntde,  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  Government  to  suppress  it,  can  meet  the  claims  of  the  case. 
And  that  it  now  makes  its  earnest  appeal  to  the  Christians  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  plead  earnestly  with  God,  and  to  give 
themselves  no  rest,  until  this  great  evil  is  entirely  removed.  And, 
further,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India." 

It  may  be  asked  by  some,  "  Why  should  this  question  be  treated 
in  a  Missionary  Conference  ?  "  The  resolution  that  I  have  read  to 
you  affords  a  sufficient  reply  to  that  question.  If  it  be  an 
incalculable  evil,  an  evil  which  continues  to  be  wrought  in  China, 
and  that  the  trade  has  strongly  prejudiced  the  people  of  China 
against  all  Missionary  effort;  if  it  be  "  one  huge  ministry  to  XMMMfortb* 
vice  "  and  an  obstacle  to  the  evangelisation  of  China,  these  rM«tati««. 
surely  are  sufficient  reasons  why  it  should  be  brought  forward  in  a  meet- 
ing of  this  kind  and  protested  against  by  this  Missionary  Conference. 

I  made  the  statement  in  a  previous  meeting  that,  while  the  result  of 
eighty  years'  evangelistic  effort  in  China  has  brought  us  to  rejoice  in  thirty- 
two  thousand  communicants,  eighty  years  of  opium  traffic  have  brought 
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one  hnndred  and  fifty  millions  of  the  Chinese  into  the  position  of  being  ' 

either  peraonally  smokers  of  opium  or  sutrorors  by  the  opium  vices  of 
husbands  or  wives,  fathers  or  mothers.    And  if  the  evil  is  so  rampant, — and 
you  are  all  aware  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  difficult  to  benefit  the  opium  smoker 
himself  or  to  help  his  family, — ^if  the  evil  be  so  great  and  so  vast,  surely  it  is 
high  time  that  our  protest  was  raised  against  it,  and  that  all  we  can  do 
should  be  done  to  bring  this  great  evil  to  an  end.    But  my  personal  terti* 
mony  on  this  point  has  been  given  pretty  fully  on  two  previous  occasions. 
I  vkiih  to-night  very  briefly  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  opinions  of  others. 
The  Rev.  Griffith  John,  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  highly  valued  Mis- 
sionaries in  Chioa,  in  the  Shanghai  Conference, — a  Conference  of  all  the  Mission- 
aries in  Shanghai, — nttered  well  the  sentiments  of  that  Conference  in  these  words :  f 
^^.          — ^  Attempts  were  sometimes  made  to  palliate  the  sin  of  the  trader, 
^•Mmmjti  mud  iQ  uuiib  Ufj^t  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  drug.    On  both  points 
■"■MM!     ^^  utterance  must  be  dear  and  emphatic    We  know  that  opnm  is  / 
a  curse— a  curse  physically,  a  curse  morally,  and  a  corse  soaaUy  to 
the  Chinese,  and  this  £set  we  must  declare  in  loud,  ringing  tones.    It  is  our  duty 
to  appeal  to  the  great  heart  of  England,  for  she  has  a  hewrt ;  and  when  that  heart 
begms  to  beat  warmly  on  the  question,  this  foul  blot  on  her  escutcheon  will  soon 
be  wiped  off.**    The  Ute  Mr.  Alexander  Wylie,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  BiUs          ,i  -\ 
Sode^,  a  man  who  has  travelled  through  Western  and  Northern  Chinay  as  well  as 
Eastern  China,  remarked : — ''Undoubtedly  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  evih  with 
which  China  is  affected,  and  unless  some  means  bo  found  tocfamsk  the  practice,  it 
bids  £sir  to  accomplish  the  utter  destruction,  morally  and  physically,  of  that  great 
^npire."    The  pioneer  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  the  Rev.  George  | 
Pien^,  thirty  years  Wesleyan  Missionary  to  China,  says : — "  It  is  certain  Uiat  no 
one  mind  can  grasp  and  fully  comprehend  all  the  evil  we,  as  a  nation,  have  done  i 
in  China  by  our  manufacture  and  supply  of  this  death-dealing  poison  to  its 
millions."    And  the  witnesses  are  not  of  one  nation  ;  the  Bev.  Howard  Malcolm, 
of  ibe  United  States,  remarks : — "  No  person  can  describe  the   horrors   of 
the  opium  trade.    That  the  Goyemment  of  British  India  should  be  the  prime  j 
abettor  of  this  abominable  traffic,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  proud  escutcheon  of  the  nation  which  dedares  against  the  slave  trade  is  thus  I 
made  to  bear  a  blot  broader  and  darker  than  any  other  in  the  Christian  world."  ; 
Let  me  turn  away  from  Missionaries  and  read  to  you  briefly  the  testimony  of  Sir 
C.  H.  Aitchison,  formerly  Chief  Commissioner  of  British  Burmah,  with  regard  to                ■ 
the  question  of  opium  smoking  in  Burmah.    Ho  says  in  a  memorandum  addressed          <      ( 
to  the  GoTemment  of  India  on  the  consumption  of  opium  in  British  Burmah  :^  ' 
*'  The  papers  now  submitted  for  consideration  present  a  painful  picture  of  the              j- 
demoralisation,  misery,  and  ruin  produced  among  the  Burmese  by  opium  smoking.             j 
Besponsible  officers  in  all  divisions  and  districts  of  the  province,  and  nativea 
everywhere  bear  testimony  to  it.    To  facilitate  examination  of  the  evidence  on 
this  point,  I  have  thrown  some  extracts  from  the  reports  into  an  Appendix  to  this 
memorandum.     To  show  that,  among  the  Burmese,  the  habitual  use  of  the  drug 
saps  the  physical  and  mental  energies,  destroys  the  nerves,  emaciates  the  bo^, 
predisposes  to  disesse,  induces  indolent  and  filthy  habits  of  life,  destroys  sdf-  i 
.respect,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  misery,  destitution  and  crime,  fills 
the  jaUs  with  men  of  relaxed  frame  predisposed  to  dysentery  and  cholera,  pre-             j    j 
vents  the  due  extension  of  cultivation  and  the  development  of  the  land  revenue,  i 
chcdcs  the  natural  growth  of  the  population,  and  enfeebles  the  constitution  of                 I 
succeeding  generations."                                                                                                          ) 

We  Missionaries  in  China  have  seen  all  these  evils  increasing  before  our 
eyes  for  more  than  thirty  years,  some  of  us.     How  can  we  ful  to  protest  \ 

against  them  T    May  I  draw  attention  to  the  statement  of  the  i 

resolution  that  these  evils  continue  to  be  wrought  in  China  I 

through  this  trade.    There  are  those  who  imagine  that  because  ' 

is  growing  opium  herself,  therefore  we  are  released  from  respond 
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bility.  In  my  judgment  wo  are  responsible  for  cveiy  acre  of  Cliineso 
soil  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  because  we  have  left  the  Chinese 
no  alternative.  They  have  appealed  to  the  moral  sense  and  rectitude  of 
England  in  vain.  They  have  appealed  to  every  sentiment  that  was  likely 
in  Uieir  estimation  to  move  a  professedly  Cliristian  people  in  vain  ;  and  they 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  England  lias  no  conscience,  that  England 
has  no  pity,  and  that  tlie  only  way  to  move  us  is  to  put  the  protit  of 
evil  doing  beyond  our  reach  by  producing  the  drug  at  home  until  the 
pi^essure  of  England  is  removed. 

And  lot  me  say  horo  that  China  is  a  nation  governed  to  a  remarkable  extent 
by  moral  sentiment.  The  Government  of  China  have  no  strong  standing  army 
by  which  to  repress  tho  people.  They  only  govern  the  people  so  long  as  the 
people  recognise  that  the  Government  is  ih  the  main  upright  and  beneficial  to 
them,  and  tnc  Chinese  Government  has  not  the  power,  and  dare  not  attempt  to 
repress  the  growth  at  home  while  it  permits  the  importation  of  our  foreign  drug. 
"We  must  b^r  that  in  mind.  Now,  let  me  quote  one  other  paragraph  from  the 
Ber.  Griffith  John  : — ^*  It  is  useless  to  say  that  the  Chinese  are  growing  opium 
themselves,  and  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so,  whether  we  import  it  or  not. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  possible  or  probable  action  of  the  Chinese  in 
the  matter.  It  is  for  us  to  wash  our  hands  clean  of  the  iniquity,  and  allow 
them  to  deal  with  it  as  they  please.    The  trade  is  immoral,  and  a  ^^ 

foul  blot  on  England's  escutcheon.  It  is  not  for  us  to  perpetrate  T]ll^^ 
murder  in  order  to  prevent  the  Chinese  from  committing  suidde. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Chinese  would  not  make  an  honest 
effort  to  stop  the  native  growth,  if  we  would  only  give  them  a  fair  chance  to 
do  so.  by  stopping  the  importation.  I  believe  they  wonld  make  the  attempt, 
though  I  am  not  prepared  to  promise  that  the  result  would  be  satisfactory.*'  There 
is  one  sentence  in  the  motion  which  is  very  strong,  that  the  opium  trade  is,  *'  one 
huge  ministry  to  vice."  Oh,  my  dear  friends,  how  blind  is  sin  !  It  blinds  the 
perpetrator  as  well  as  the  sufferer.  How  the  moral  sense  of  persons  is  blinded  who 
are  engaged  in  evil-doing  is  seen  in  the  history  of  the  three  great  evils  with  which 
we  are  to  contend  and  against  which  we  are  to  protest  to-night.  The  E^l  of 
Shaftesbury  well  said,  '*Let  every  Missionary,  and  every  lay  agent,  and  every 
woman,  and  every  child  refrain  from  being  silent  upon  that  question  (the  opium 
question).  The  opium  traffic  is  the  greatest  of  modern  abominations,  and  I  believe 
that,  unless  it  is  corrected,  it  will  bring  upon  this  country  of  England  one  of 
the  fiercest  judgments  that  we  have  ever  known." 

May  I  draw  attention  particularly  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  of 
India  is  tho  producer  of  the  drug  to  a  large  extent.  More  than  half  the 
drug  that  is  imported  into  China  is  produced  and  sold  directly  by  tho 
€k>vemment  of  India,  and  this  surely  is  not  the  business  in  which  our 
officials  should  be  engaged.  Ought  we  not  to  protest  at  once  on  this 
ground  against  this  evil,  that  England  is  not  merely  allowing  a  traffic 
Uke  the  traffic  in  drink  in  other  countries,  but  is  actually  producing  the 
poison  itself?  I  think  you  w^ill  see  the  importance  of  this  point.  There 
is  just  one  thing  said  in  favour  of  the  opium  traffic,  and  that  is  that  we 
need  the  revenue. 

On  this  point,  let  me  read  to  you  the  words  of  Henry  Richard  in  the  House 
of  Commons.      He  said  *'he  had  a  firm  conviction  that  no  nation  had  ever 
been  engaged  in  any  business  so  absolutely  indefensible  on  all  moral  and 
religious  grounds  as  the  traffic  in  opium  ;   but  one  thing  only  could  be  said 
for  the   traffic   in   opium,  and  that  was,  that  the  Government         ^^ 
wanted  the  revenue.    It  might  be  true  that  the  opium  which    l^*^^^ 
England  was  forcing  upon  the  Chinese  was  spreading  debauchery,      mmf. 
demoralisation,  disease,  and  death  among  the  Chinese — but  there 
was  the  Indian  revenue.    It  might  be  true  that  the  traffic  created  an  enormous 
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amount  of  ill-will  tnd  hieatt-lniniiiig  towuds  Rnglanii  on  tins  ptri  of  ttA 
Chinese  GoTemment  tnd  the  Ghineee  people,  whim  had  led  to  one  wir  and       \ 
might  lead  to  another— bat  there  waa  the  Indian  revenoe.    It  might  bo  tnw 
that  that  traffic  ooostitnted  the  moat  formidable  of  all  obatadea  againal  the  J 

effort  to  spread  Christianity  amongst  the  Chineae,  aa  the  Miasionariea  teatiiled  ' 

^bnt  there  was  the  Indian  revenue.    It  might  be  tree  that  it  interfered  with 
the  development  of  other  and  more  lej^timate  oommeree    bat  there  waa  the 
Indian  revenae.    It  mi^ht  bo  trae  that  it  diahonoored  the  ehaiaoter  of  Rngiand 
in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  and  prevented  England  from  protesting  againai  the     * 
iniquitous  practices  of  other  nation*— bat  tbm  waa  the  Indian  revenae."    To      ^ 
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put  it  plainly,  as  our  friend  Mr.  Denny  very  well  put  it,  **  The  great  Kngliah 
nation  cannot  afford  to  do  right."  I  hope  tma  meeting  by  ita  protest  will  make 
it  very  plain  that  the  great  fdiglish  ni^on  cannot  affcm  to  do  wrong.  Aetioi& 
and  reaction  always  correspond.  The  foroe  with  whidi  yon  strike  the  anvil 
is  al^vs  the  exact  measure  of  the  force  of  the  leooiL  Well  did  Mr,  Biohaid 
on  another  occasion  use  words  which  I  shoold  like  to  leave  with  yoa :  **  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  beliefe  thai  there  is  a  God  who 
ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  that  it  is  not  nfe  for  a  oommonity,  any 
niow  than  an  individual,  recMessly  and  habitoallyy  to  affront  those  great  prinriplee 
of  truth,  and  justieey  and  humanity,  on  whidh,  I  believe,  He  flovema  toe  wcttld. 
And  we  may  be  quite  aura  of  this,  that  in  8|nte  of  onr  pride  ox  plaoe  and  power, 
in  spite  of  our  vast  possessions  and  enormoua  resouioes,  in  roite  of  oar  boaatea 
force  by  land  and  soil  if  we  come  into  conflict  with  that  rower,  we  ihidl  be 
crushed  like  an  eggsheU  against  the  granite  rock." 

God  grant  that  it  may  never  come  to  that.  God  grant  that  what  ia 
wrong  may  be  put  right  in  this  case,  as  it  ia  being  put  rights  we  troati  in 
another  case.    Let  me^  in  condosion,  give  yoa  a  passage  from  God'a  own  \ 

Word :  '*  If  thou  forbear  to  deliver  them  that  are  drawn  unto  death,  and 
those  that  are  ready  to  be  slain ;  if  thou  sayest,  Beludd,  we  knew  it  not : 
doth  not  He  that  pondereth  the  heart  ccmsider  it  t  and  He  that  keepeth 
thy  Goul,  doth  not  He  know  itt  and  shall  not  He  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  works  t "  Let  us  work,  dear  friends ;  let  us  pray— Adi,  let 
us  piay  as  we  have  never  prajred  I — that  God  will  arise  and  make  bare  His 
arm,  and  deliver  our  nation  from  this  great  eviL  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
moving  the  resolution. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Maxwell,  M.D.  (Secretary,  Medical  Missionary  Association, 
London) :  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  one  of  the  closing  paragraphs  of 
the  resolution, — ''  That  this  Conference  now  makes  its  earnest  appeal 
to  the  Christians  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  plead  eam^tly 
with  God,  and  to  give  themselves  no  rest,  until  this  great  evil 
is  entirely  removed."  The  uppermost  thought  in  my  mind  to-night 
is  this :  that  if  from  this  meeting  we  are  to  begin  to  make  satismo- 
toiy  and  more  rapid  progress  in  dealing  with  this  opium  question, 
we  must  begin  to  deal  with  ourselves.  It  is  quite  tme  the  Indian 
Government  is  the  ultimate  party  which  must  be  brought  to  move  in 
this  question ;  but  before  that  there  is  the  British  House  of  Commons 
to  be  reached ;  and  before  that  there  is  the  conscience  of  England  to 
be  reached ;  and  still  before  that,  and  most  important  of  afi,  there 
xoftNMhtiMi^  ^®  heart  of  the  Christian  Church  in  England  to  be 
chnch*«kMxt.  touched.  So  £ir  as  the  question  itself  is  concerned,  I  do 
not  think  I  need  say  a  single  word  in  addition  to  what  Mr.  Taylor 
has  just  said.    The  question  is  absolutely  beyond  discussion.    We, 
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as  a  professing  Christian  nation,  deliberately  cultivate  for  the  Tice  of  a 
heathen  people ;  we  deliberately  minister  to  the  vice  of  a  heathen 
people,  and  we  fatten  upon  the  vices  of  that  people ;  and  that 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  rulers  of  that  heathen  people  have 
again  and  again  remonstrated  with  us,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  thousand-fold  testimony  that  the  action  of  our 
t  Grovemment  in  this  matter  is  leading  to  widespread  physical  and 
moral  and  social  ruin  amongst  the  Chinese.  I  think  we  are  most  of 
us  aware  that  of  late  3'ears  there  has  crept  over  Christians  in  this 
country  a  very  strange  and  terrible  apathy  in  dealing  with  this  opium 
trade.  In  spite  of  the  urgency  of  the  matter  in  its  relation  to  the 
Chinese  people,  in  spite  of  the  equal  urgency  of  the  pwmimi  fuiu  1 
matter  in  relation  to  our  great  guilt  before  Crod,  there  is  nntttAt, 
no  question  of  the  &ct — we  must  not  hide  it  from  ourselves — ^that 
this  question  of  the  opium  traffic  has  not  got  inside  the  hearts  of 
Christian  men  and  women  in  England  as  it  ought  to  have  done.  We 
have  looked  at  it.  Intellectually  we  all  acknowledge  the  thing  is 
absolutely  wrong  and  indefensible ;  we  have  each  of  us  in  our  day 
signed  memorials  and  petitions  against  the  traffic ;  but  we  have  not 
got  this  matter  inside  our  hearts  as  a  burden  upon  our  souls  before  God. 

Now  I  do  not  bkime  you  more  or  as  much  as  I  blame  myself,  I 
have  been  a  Missionary  in  China,  and  I  ought  to  know  more  of  the 
ravages  of  this  traffic  than  it  is  possible  that  you  can  do,  and  I  confess 
I  am  sometimes  amazed  at  myself,  at  the  want  of  feeling  concerning  the 
terribleness  of  this  evil  amongst  the  Chinese.  Why,  this  very  night  there 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  homes  in  China  over  which  there  hangs  a  dark 
shadow  just  because  of  our  dealings  with  that  nation  in  this  matter,  and 
still  it  goes  on  from  day  to  day,  and  from  month  to  month,  and  from  year 
to  year.  And  we  sit  quietly  in  England,  and  we  do  not  rouse  ourselves  to 
deal  with  it,  and  to  protest  against  this  great  and  grievous  sin.  In  this 
hall  to-night  there  is  a  constituency  large  enough,  if  set  on  fire  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  on  this  subject,  to  begin  to  move  England  from  end  to  end. 
And  who  can  measure  what  the  rate  of  speed  in  dealing  with  this  matter 
would  be^  if  only  we  began  to  deal  with  it  in  this  fa^on !  Only  let  us 
keep  to  the  faithful  handling  of  the  matter  one  with  another,  asking  help 
of  Gkxi,  and  so  dealing  with  it,  till  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  absolute  suppres- 
sion of  the  evil  traffic.  That  is  the  only  end  that  is  before  us,  and  we  shall 
reach  it  if  we  are  only  faithful  to  our  God  in  this  matter. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

I%e  Liquor  Traffic  in  Africa. 

Bev.  William  H.  Taylor,  D.D.  (New  York) :  The  resolution  that  I 
have  to  propose  is, ''  That  this  International  Conference,  comprising 
delegates  from  most  of  the  Protestant  Missionary  Societies  in  the 
world,  is  of  opinion  that  the  traffic  in  strong  drink,  as  now  carried  on 
by  merchants  belonging  to  Christian  nations  among  SMoiaUoB<m 
native  races,  especially  in  Africa,  has  become  the  source  "^wnk  Traffic." 
of  terrible  and  wholesale  demoralisation  and  ruin,  and  is  proving  a 
most  serious  stumbling-block  to  the  progress  of  the  GospeL    The 
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Conference  is  of  opinion  that  all  Christian  nations  should  take  steps 
to  suppress  the  traffic  in  all  native  territories  under  their  influence  or 
government,  especially  in  those  internationally  enrolled,  and  that  a 
matual  agreement  to  this  efifect  should  be  made  without  delay,  as 
the  evil,  already  gigantic,  is  rapidly  growing.'' 

I  owe  the  honour  of  having  this  resolution  put  into  my  bands  to 
the  fact  that  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  mandate  concerning  the  subject  to 
which  it  refers,  from  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.     I     .    ^ 
hold  in  my  hand  a  resolution  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Manhattan  \ 

Association  of  Congregational  Ministers  in  New  York,  of  which  I        ,* 
happen  to  be  a  member,  to  the  following  effect : — *^  Our  attention 
having  been  called  to  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  introduction  of  the 
rucwt  fri  I'lun  traffic  into  the  Congo  Free  State,  we  respectfully 

^^^MriM.     suggest  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  taken  into  con*  . 

sideration  by  the  Missionary  Convention  to  be  held  in  London,      ^    ) 
England,  June  9th  to  19th,  1888,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  suck  '' 

measures  as  may  seem  best  calculated  to  bring  the  convictions  of  the        \ 
Christian  Church  as  a  whole,  to  bear  upon  the  Grovemments  by  which       ^ 
the  treaty  was  framed ;  and  we  hereby  appoint  the  Rev.  William  Taylor 
to  present  this  memorial  in  our  behalf."    Resolutions  to  the  same 
effect  were  passed  by  the  New  York  State  Association  of  Congrega-    * 
tional  Ministers,  by  the  Ohio  Associatiim,  and  by  the  Indian  Associa*    - 
tion,  and  these  also  have  been  c(»nmitted  to  my  care;  and  since 
coming  into  the  hall  to-night  I  have  been  informed  by  a*  brother 
from  New  Jersey  connected  with  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  that  a  similar  resolution  has  been  transmitted  to  him  f<Hr 
presentation  to  this  Conference. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  mainly  to  this  traffic,  not  because 
we  do  not  feel  the  humiliation  and  the  shame  of  that  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  by  those  who  have  gone  before  me,  for  we,  I 

who  look  back  to  this  as  our  dear  old  home  land,  have  a       '     \ 
ia  very  tender  regard  for  it,  and  we  feel  sad  to  have  to  hang 

*^"^     our  heads  in  shame  for  her  when  the  opium  traffic  is  . 

brought  up  against  her  reputation ;  but  our  hands  in  America  are  as         *   \ 
deeply  in  this  drink  traffic  as  yours  are,  and  we  have  come  here  to-  ) 

night  to  beseech  you  along  with  us  that  the  Christian  Church  of  Europe 
and  of  America  as  a  whole  shall  advertise  itself  out  of  this  business,  and  ' 

shall  declare  that  whosoever  hereafter  is  responsible  for  its  continuance,  ^ 

that  responsibility  by  the  help  of  Gtxi  shall  no  longer  lie  at  our  door.  > 

I  protest  against  this  traffic  because  of  its  demoralising  effect  upon  the 
native  races.  We  know  something  of  what  it  is  at  home,  but  these  natives 
are  simply  like  grown-up  children, — they  are  in  the  position  of  minors  or 
infants  here  among  us ;  and  if  you  insist  and  rightly  insist,  as  I  believe  you  i 

do  by  law,  that  they  who  sell  liquor  to  children — minors — shall  J 

be  punished,  will  you  force  this  traffic  upon  nations  who  are  all  I 

minors  together!     Who  was  it  that  said,  *'Take  heed  that  ye 
despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones ;  **  ''  Whoeoever  shall  cause  one  of  th< 
little  ones  to  stumble,  it  were  better  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about 
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neck,  and  he  were  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea^t  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
meant  tliat  for  those  who  believe  in  Him,  no  doubt ;  but  surely  we  may  apply 
the  principle  to  those  nations  who,  as  compared  with  ourKolves,  are  still  in 
their  nonage  and  in  their  infancy,  and  say  that  they  have  a  right  to  be 
protected  from  this  terrible  and  demoralising  evil. 

I  protest  against  this  traffic  because  of  its  destructive  influence  on  all  legiti- 
mate commerce.    Wherever  that  drink  traffic  goes  it  interferes  with,  it  destroys 
trade  in  other  and  better  things.    Expenses  which  are  needed  for 
the  gratification  of  the  appetite  render  it  impossible  for  these  natives     ^^V^^^ 
to  deal  in  other  and  more  wholesome  matters,  and  I  appeal  here  to     ^Im^Mve! 
the  selfishness,  if  you  will,  of  the  trading  community  as  a  whole, — and 
I  ask  them  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  righteousness  if  they  are  going  to 
allow  this  traffic  to  deprive  them  of  all  honest  gain  in  those  countries  which  in 
80  wonderful  a  way  have  been  opened  up  to  trade  in  modem  times.     If  you 
force  rum  upon  them  you  cannot  give  them  cotton  goods,  for  if  they  buy  rum 
they  have  nothing  to  buy  the  cotton  with.    That  which  began  in  rum,  will 
continue  in  mm  and  will  end  in  rum  ;  and  therefore  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  legitimate  commerce  I  ask  that  this  should  be  prohibited. 

I  protest  against  this  detestable  traffic  because  of  its  neutralising  effect 
npon  the  efforts  of  our  Christian  Missions.  Why  should  we  go  to  the 
heathen  world  handicapped  and  hampered  by  these  men,  who 
have  no  care  but  for  to  make  money,  and  who  have  yoked  the  ^UlSSillld!^ 
car  of  appetite  to  the  car  of  mammon, — a  new  alliance  that  we 
have  seen  in  these  days,  that  they  might  ride  all  the  more  surely  over  men. 
And,  brethren,  let  us,  as  representatives  of  the  Missionary  Societies  of  the 
world,  rise  in  our  might,  and  say  that  it  is  time  that  we  should  be  un- 
hindered, it  Ls  time  that  we  should  be  nnhampered.  If  the  Christian 
Churches  of  England,  and  Europe,  and  America  were  united,  and  earnest, 
and  right,  no  evil  in  the  world  could  stand  before  them.  "  God  is  in  the 
midst  of  us :  and  He  shall  help  us,  and  that  right  early."  €ro  forth  in  His 
name,  a  united,  earnest,  holy  band,  to  do  His  work.  And  we  must  go  with 
clean  hands.  This  thing  must  begin  at  home,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
You  know  the  lighthouse  tower ;  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  sometimes  as  I 
have  been  sitting  in  this  Conference,  that  the  Missionary  cause  might  be 
fairly  compared  to  the  lighthouse.  Go  to  the  lighthouse,  and  you  will  see 
everything  is  spotlessly  dean.  And  so  in  Europe  and  America,  if  we  would 
cast  our  light  over  the  darkness  of  heathenism  we  must  have  everything 
spotlessly  clean  amongst  ourselves ;  the  bright  reflector  of  a  holy  Church 
beliind  the  lamp  will  make  it  shine  with  beneficence  all  the  world  over.  We 
are  not  here  as  teetotallers  to  be  prohibitionists,  or  I  might  say  something 
more ;  but  concerning  this  drink  traffic  among  these  native  races,  we  are  here 
to  denounce  it,  as  you,  sir,  have  said :  "  Let  us  knock  it  on  the  head,  and 
sweep  this  kennel  clean  out." 

Kr.  J.  B.  Braithwaite:  After  all  we  have  heard  I  have  very 
little  to  add  except  to  express  an  earnest  desire  that  we  may,  every 
one  of  OS,  realise  that  our  Saviour  and  our  King  has  not  abdicated, 
that  greater  is  He  that  is  in  His  people  than  he  that  is  in  the  world ; 
and,  therefore,  we  are  not  to  say  that  we  are  weak,  that  we  have  no 
power  to  stand  against  this  tremendous  evil,  for  all  power  is  with 
those  who  have  Christ  on  their  side.  And  I  have  felt  chimhM  most 
strongly  that  here  there  are  representatives  of  Churches  b«int«niMt. 
in  England,  Scotland,  Europe,  and  America,  and  that  one  of  our  great 
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efforts  ought  to  be  that  all  those  Churches  should  be  earnest  upon 
these  great  sabjects,  that  Christianity  should  not  be  a  mere  jumble 
of  theories  or  a  system  of  opinions,  but  that  every  member  of  every 
Church  should  realise  his  part  in  those  urords,  ^^  Ye  are  a  holy  genorm- 
tion,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  purchased  and  redeemed 
people,  to  show  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  hath  called  you  out  of 
darkness  into  His  mar\'ellous  light."    Christianity  is  not  for  the  study    \ 
merely,  but  for  the  trade,  for  all  our  transactions  with  our  fellow*     ^. 
men, — all  are  to  be  sustained,  regulated,  and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit     * 
of  the  living  God.    Therefore  let  us  each  seek  that  this  Conference 
may  carry  its  influence  to  all  the  Churches  represented  here,  and  that 
all  these  Churches  should,  with  one  voice,  bear  decisive  testimony 
against  these  tremendous  evils. 

The  resolution,  having  been  put  to  the  meeting  by  the  Chairman^ 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

Sev.  J.  V.  Mardook,  DJ).  (Boston,  U.S.A.) :  Mr.  Chairman, — 
Fortunately  the  resolution  which  I  have  to  present  has  been  most  abun- 
dantly sustained  by  the  cogent,  eloquent,  and  impassioned  address 
of  Dr.  Taylor,  of  England  and  America.  I  have  looked,  I  believe, 
upon  the  grandest  cataract  and  the  most  magnificent  volcano,  but  I  < 
never  saw  them  combined  before ;  and  it  is  fitting  that  the  mightiest 
elements  in  nature  should  be  brought  to  the  advocacy  of  a  theme  so 
great,  and  an  interest  so  momentous.  Mr.  Stanley,  in  the  last  address 
which  he  delivered  in  Boston  before  he  started  upon  his  present 
expedition, — the  last,  I  believe,  that  he  delivered  in  America — stated 
that  on  his  first  passage  through  Africa  when  he  came  to  that  Afirican 
King  of  Uganda,  the  king  politely  inquired  about  the  health  of 
xte«*«  quMtioa  Quceu  Victoria  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany ;  and  then     ^ 

usuaiey.  he  put  the  question:  "What  tidings  can  you  bring  me 
firom  above  ?  "  Unfortunately,  the  great  explorer  was  not  an  expert 
in  such  inquiries  as  that,  but  he  had  the  grace  to  give  the  king  a 
New  Testament,  which  he  declared  contained  the  only  answer  which 
man  would  ever  receive  to  that  most  momentous  question. 

After  the  long  passage  across  the  Continent,  laving  left  this  child  of  ' 

nature,  this  simple  savage,  he  came  at  lost  to  encounter  the  coloured  people 
of  the  western  coast,  and  when  they  met  him,  the  first  question  they  asked  .' 

was,  "  Have  jou  any  gin  1 "    That  is  the  difference  between  heathenism  pure  ^ 

and  simple,  and  heathenism  that  is  touched  with  the  curse  of  Western  ) 

civilisation;  and  it  is  to  confront  this  great  evil  in  some  practical  way,  to 
touch  it  at  the  very  core  through  the  power  which  we  b^eve  has  control 
over  it,  that  I  shall  present  the  resolution  I  hold  in  my  hand. 

Why  should  men  be  allowed  to  spread  evib  worse  than  the  plague  and 
pestilence,  while  we  are  seeking  to  diffuse  the  light  of  Christianity  over  that 
dark  land  1     I  believe  that  the  Governments  of  Europe  will  sustain  the 

King  of  the  Belgians  in  his  efTorts  to  suppress  that  trafSte, 
••  v?wni^"  ^  know  they  will  if  they  ai-e  sustained  by  the  moral  sense  of 

the  Chriiitian  oommunities  of  England  and  America ;  for  there 
axe  things  so  mighty  in  the  great  popular  movemehts  of  the  age^  in  the  | 
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awakened  conscience  of  the  people  when  brought  to  boar  upon  Govern- 
ments, that  no  human  Government  can  hope  to  withstand  them.  I  am 
admonished,  I  must  not  protract  these  remarks.  My  heart  and  my 
conscience  commend  all  that  has  been  said  hero  to-night,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  sober  judgment  of  mankind  will  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  the 
action  we  are  here  to  take.  The  resolution  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  as 
follows : — "  That,  inasmuch  as  His  Majesty  Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians, 
is  understood  to  possess  a  controlling  influence  in  the  govem-]|^^,j^  ^  i^ 
ment  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  has  already  taken  certain  xiif  •rth* 
st^ps  looking  toward  restriction  of  the  drink  traffic,  it  is  '•^i**'^ 
believed  that  an  expression  of  the  views  and  desifes  of  this  International 
Missionary  Conference  may  properly  be  made  to  him  in  reference  thereto. 
Be  it  therefore  resolved,  that  this  Conference  desires  to  record  its  grateful 
appreciation  of  all  that  His  Majesty  Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians,  has 
done  and  is  doing  for  the  cause  of  humanity  and  religion  in  Central 
Africa,  and  especially  in  the  founding  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  That 
in  view  of  the  wishes  expressed  in  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1883,  and 
the  ofunion  expressed  that  any  measures  of  restriction  adopted  by  the 
Government  of  the  Free  State  would  be  encouraged  by  the  Great  Powers, 
this  Conference  would  most  respectfully  urge  that  His  Majesty  will  use 
his  influence  in  the  Congo  Government  to  secure  the  suppression  of  the 
above-named  traffic  That  the  Conference  appoints  a  Committee,  consisting 
of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Murdock,  Bev.  H.  Grattan  Guinness,  Mr.  J.  Bevan 
Braithwaite,  and  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Baynes,  who  shall  proceed  to  the  Court  of 
Belgium  and  present  to  His  Majesty  the  thanks  and  the  overtures  herein 
ezprased ;  and,  further,  that  copies  of  this  and  the  foregoing  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies.*' 

The  Chairman :  The  Committeei  it  is  proposed,  shall  consist  of  Dr. 
Moidock,  who  has  just  addressed  us,  the  Rev.  H.  Grattan  Guinness, 
Mr.  J.  Bevan  Braithwaite,  and  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Baynes. 

The  Liquor  Trafio  wUh  Undviliaed  Races. 

Bev.  H.  Grattan  Guinness :  A  black  record  of  awful  sin  and  un- 
speakable ruin  is  standing  against  civilised  and  so-called  Christian 
Europe  and  America — a  record  that  must  be  settled  one  day — ^if  not 
now  by  ua,  then  hereafter  by  Him  who  has  said,  ^'Vengeance  is 
Mine,  and  I  will  repay." 

None  of  us  are  ignorant  of  the  horrible  results  of  the  unrestrained 
drink  traffic  in  these  lands.  We  know  that  alcohol  slays,  directly  or 
indirectly,  its  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  victims  year  by 
year,  and  that  it  is  responsible  for  nine-tenths  of  the  crime,  pauper- 
ism, misery,  and  cruelty  of  our  great  cities.  It  is  a  grave  question 
what  can  be  done  to  restrain  its  deadly  ravages  even  in  TUfOMtiM 
Christian  countries.  But  we  meet  to-day  to  consider  a  '^>**^ 
question  which  is  graver  still.  What  can  be  done  to  stop  its  worse 
ravages  in  heatlien  lands  among  the  native  races  of  Africa,  India, 
Polynesia,  and  other  uncivilised  or  semi-civilised  countries,  on  whom 
it  is  being  foitbd  by  traders  who  call  themselves  Christians  ? 
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Too  many  are  ignorant  on  this  sabject.  Those  who  have  con- 
8idered  it  are,^r«^,  the  mercenary  trader  who  coins  gold  out  of  the 
moral,  physical,  and  spiritual  death  of  multitudes  of  mankind ;  and 
secondly^  the  Christian  phiianihropUt  into  whose  heart  the  guilt  of 
this  traffic  has  burnt  an  indelible  orand,  and  who  cannot  rest  until 
it  be  for  ever  done  away  with. 

What  are  the  facta  of  the  case  f  Briefly  thesa  The  merchants 
of  Christian  nations,  especially  those  of  Great  Britain,  Holland| 

nafk«ts.  ^^"°*^y>  *^°^  the  United  States,  have  for  many  years 
been  practically  forcing  on  the  weak  and  ignorant  races 
of  Africa  and  the  South  Seas,  of  Madagascar  and  Australia,  of  India 
and*Burmah,  the  rum,  gin,  and  brandy  which  are  to  them  not  only 
the  degrading  curse  they  are  in  these  countries,  but  a  maddening 
and  deadly  poison.  This  they  have  done  for  the  sake  of  the  enormous 
profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  cheap  and  bad  spirits,  profits 
amounting  in  many  cases  to  700  per  cent.  They  are  doing  it 
every  year  to  a  larger  extent.  Enormous  capital  is  invested  in  the 
trade ;  every  opportunity  for  extending  it  is  eagerly  sought,  and  the 
right  to  spread  this  blighting  curse  in  the  earth  is  claimed  in  the 
name  of  Free  Trade.  The  heathen  have  their  pombe  and  their  palm 
wine,  and  get  mildly  drunk  on  these  without  our  help;   but  the  ) 

moment  they  come  in  contact  with  '^ Christian  civilisation!"  the     ' 
fierce  and  fatal  fire-water  is  freely  supplied  to  them,  they  fail  before  ( 

the  enticing   temptation,  drink  with  mad    delight,  get    rapidly  '• 

demoralised,  and  dU. 

The   trade  in    this  baneful  article    is   enormous.      Incredible  \ 

quantities  of  it  are  introduced,  especially  into  Africa,  north,  south,  . 

Ejcunirf    C2i^>  west,  and  central.     Some  tribes  have  been  entirely  ) 

tbd«TiL     extirpated  through  its  use.     The  report  of  the  Govern-       <    \ 
ment  Commission  on  the  Liquor  Traffic  at  the  Cape  presents  us  with  i 

the  evidence  of  ex-governors,  native  chiefs,  English  bishops,  magis-        ''    'i 
trates    and    inspectors,    doctors.   Missionaries,   and   others    giving  , 

common  testimony  against  this  liquor  traffic.  Sir  Charles  Warren 
says :  "  The  blood  of  thousands  of  natives  is  at  present  crying  to 
Heaven  against  the  British  race,"  and  that  the  natives  are  being  I 

destroyed  for  lucre's  sake.  These  uncivilised  people  have  neither 
the  strength  of  mind  to  avoid  this  snare,  nor  the  physical  stamina  <' 

to  withstand  the  poison.    They  are  often  painfriUy  conscious  of  the  \ 

fact,  and  intreat  the  Government  in  pity  to  remove  from  them  the 
awful  but  irresistible  temptation  whose  dire  results  they  dread,  but 
whose  fascinating  attractions  they  cannot  resist.  Last  year,  for 
instance,  a  large  deputation  from  a  tribe  of  Kaffirs  besought  the 
Government  in  Cape  Town  not  to  permit  canteens  for  the  sale  of 
VatiTMvwk,  ^V^^^  among  them,  urging  that  their  people  were  being 
iapiora     fast  destroyed  by  it,  both  morally  and  physically.     Mr.  j 

'"*****^    Moir,  of  the  African  Lakes  Trading  Company,  which  has  : 

made  a  noble  stand  against  this  curse,  reports  having  seen  boys  and 
girls  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  yean  old  getting  their  wages  in  thi?  poison ; 
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and  others  mention  having  seen  thousands  of  black  girls  lying  drunk 
around  the  traders*  canteens  from  which  the  liquor  is  sold. 

An  intense  desire  to  shake  off  the  drunkenness  which  is  the 
consequence  of  contact  with  civilisation,  has  arisen  in  several  densely 
populated  parts  of  Africa.  The  natives  of  the  Diamond  Fields 
implored  the  Cape  Parliament  to  have  public-houses  removed  from 
them,  but  their  petition  was  cruelly  rejected.  The  Malagasy  who 
had  received  the  Gospel  from  England  and  loved  the  nation  to  whom 
they  owed  so  much,  are  being  ruined  by  the  same  curse.  Mauritius 
became  a  sugar-giowing  colony.  Rum  was  made  fix>m  the  refuse 
of  the  sugar  mills,  and  shipped  to  Madagascar.  The  crime  of  the 
island,  it  is  recorded,  ''  rose  in  one  short  year  by  leaps  and  bounds 
to  a  height  too  fearful  to  record."  The  native  government  ehrirtu» 
tried  to  prevent  the  importation,  but  the  merchants  of  Q«vtnuBmto 
Mauritius  complained,  the  English  officials  interfered,  '•'*»^'*- 
and  the  land  is  being  deluged  with  misery  and  crime  this  day.  The 
young  king  himself  became  a  helpless  drunkard  and  a  criminal 
maniac,  and  the  wrong  done  to  the  country  is  still  unredressed. 

It  is  the  same  sad  story  (with  local  variations)  as  regards  ail  the 
native  races  accessible  to  trade.  A  deaf  ear  is  turned  to  the  cries  of 
the  unhappy  victims  of  the  lust  for  riches,  the  souls  of  men  are 
bartered  for  money.  Ten  thousand  barrels  of  rum  have  been  distri- 
buted among  half  a  million  of  people  in  one  year ;  and  unscrupnloua 
traders  encourage  the  deadly  taste  for  intoxicants  among  the  coloured 
races,  on  the  ground  that  trade  is  the  main  paint  to  be  considered. 
Over  all  our  new  territories  in  South  Africa,  such  as  Griqualand,  Fingo- 
land,  the  Galika  country  and  Walfisch  Bay,  this  dr^uiful  blight  is 
spreading.  The  Mozambique  tribes  and  the  Egyptians  do  not  escape, 
though  Islam  commands  total  abstinence.  Everywhere  the  poison 
stream  is  flowing,  and  the  plague  is  extending,  to  enrich  Christian 
traders,  and  destroy  heathen  and  Mohammedan  peoples. 

The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  forbade  his  own  subjects  to  deal  in  it;  but  he 
cannot  prevent  the  subjects  of  other  nations  from  doing  so,  and  in 
Zanzibar  itself  his  people  are  getting  rapidly  demoralised.  Native 
porters  returning  from  the  interior,  are  tempted  to  spend  in  the 
bestial  orgy  of  a  week,  the  earnings  of  a  year ;  and  a  race  remark* 
ably  susceptible  of  civilising  influences  is  being  ruined  to  enrich 
European  distillers  and  drink  sellers. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  that  this  accursed  drink  traffic  has 
been  one  of  the   greatest  hindrances  to  the  spread  of  ^^^^^ 
civilisation  and  Christianity  in  luatlien  lands.    In  India     gprMd of 
the  trade  is  encouraged  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  and  the  ''^jJJ^JJJji? 
excise  duties  have  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years.     A 
man  can  there  get  drunk  for  a  halfpenny.      The  trader  who  promises 
to  sell  the  greatest  qaaTVtity  of  spirits  in  the  course  of  the  year,  geU 
the  contract  to  farm  the  liquor.     The  Rev.  Thomas  Evans  says,  "  We 
have  an  out-still  at  Bistorjore  v/hich  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  miserable 
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nun  that  now  stares  us  in  the  face.  Bands  of  bardy  peasants  are 
neglecting  cultivation,  and  pass  iohole  days  where  they  not  only 
sacrifice  their  hard-earned  money  bnt  corrupt  their  souls  too.  Street 
fights,  scenes  of  \'iolence  and  other  intolerable  excesses  are  every-day 
events.  /  am  at  my  wits'  end  to  find  out  the  reason  why  our  rulers 
introduced  into  our  country  a  system  which  kills  us^  body  and  soul^ 
and  gives  them  in  return  but  a  paltry  sum  for  a  licence  tax."  So 
bx  has  the  Government  patronage  on  the  traffic  extended,  that 
attempts  at  temperance  reformation  have  been  actucdly  met  with 
persecutuyii  and  imprisonment.  Every  municipality  in  India  would 
suppress  the  use  of  strong  drinks  if  the  Oovemment  would  allow 
them ';  but  we  are  doing  in  India  with  drink  what  we  did  in  China 
with  opium,  forcing  it  upon  an  unwilling  people,  until  they  become 
demoralised  enough  to  desire  it.    And  this  for  the  sake  of  revenue ! 

What  are  we  English,  Dutch,  and  Americans  doing  in  Africa 
'to-day  ?  I  have  stood  time  after  time  on  the  decks  of  Dutch  and 
English  vessels  carrying  Missionaries  to  Africa,  and  have  seen  those 
vessels  loaded  down  deep  with  rum  and  gin  and  gunpowder  to 
demoralise,  debase,  and  destroy. 

There  are  two  different  Missions  hard  at  work  among  heathen 
TmrnMia^anM.  "^^^5 — God'sMissiou Bud tho devil's — andthedevil's seems  j 

for  the  time  to  be  the  stronger  of  the  two.    We  Missionaries       ^ 
and  Missionary  helpers  are  struggling  and  suffering  and  making  ( 

sacrifices  to  enlighten,  elevate,  and  save  the  heathen  in  Africa,  Iqdia,  % 

China,  and  Polynesia,  while  thousands  of  our  fellow  countrymen  are  ^ 

as  energetically  working  to  degrade  and  brutalise  and  ruin  the  native 
races  in  these  lands. 

All  along  that  west  coast  of  Africa  we  have  built  great  warehouses  \ 

stocked  with  guns,  gunpowder,  and  murderous  drinks.  We  have  built  <%  ^ 
them  at  every  river's  mouth,  and  far  up  every  navigable  river  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  wherever  European  capital  and  power  could 
reach*  W^here  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the  Niger,  and  the  Congo 
roll  their  beneficent  waters  to  the  sea,  there  we  have  set  up  the  man- 
murdering  factories,  and  there  we  send  our  cargoes  of  deacUy  poison. 

Look  at  the  green  boxes  in  those  flurries,  packed  with  gin*^ 
infimiously  bad  gin  too,  scarcely  fit  to  make  paint  with ;  gin  boxes  by 
the  million!  Look  at  the  demijohns  of  rum,  great  glass  jars  enclosed 
in  wicker  work,  filled  up  to  the  brim  with  burning  maddening  liquor ; 
rum  jars  by  the  million !  Look  at  them  in  every  African  village  and 
town  all  along  the  coast,  positively  for  thousands  of  miles,  and  fieur 
away  in  the  interior.  See  how  the  deadly  trade  eats  like  a  cancer 
into  the  very  vitals  of  the  dark  continent. 

Well  may  men,  like  the  traveller  Thompson,  protest  against  the  ^      \ 

abomination.    ^'  In  wandering  through  some  native  villages  on  the  J 

^  Kru  coast,"  says  Thompson,  "  one  feels  as  if  in  a  kind  of  ) 

Hades  peopled  by  brutaiised  human  beings,  whose  punish-  •  * 

ment  it  is  to  be  possessed  by  a  never-ending  thirst  for 
diifk.    Ofn  all  sides  you  axe  foUbwied  by  di'ger  dries  for  gin,  gin— 
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always  gin.  Under  their  eager  appearance  one  seems  to  hear  the 
bitter  reproach,  '  You  see  what  you  Christians  have  made  us.  You 
talk  of  peace  and  goodwill,  and  yet  you  put  devils  into  us.'  I  had 
travelled  and  suffered  in  Africa,"  says  Thompson,  "  inspired  by  the 
idea  that  I  was  doing  some  good  in  the  world  in  opening  up  new 
lands  to  commerce  and  civilisation,  but  all  my  satisfaction  was 
blighted  as  I  felt  that  what  little  work  I  had  done  had  betber  have 
been  undoney  and  Africa  still  remained  the  dark  continent,  if  such 
was  to  be  the  end  of  it  all !  For  me,  as  things  stand  in  many  places, 
I  am  inclined  to  translate  this  cry  of  the  opening  up  of  Africa  to 
civilisation  as  really  being  the  opening  of  it  up  to  European  vices^ 
old  clothes,  gin,  rum,  gunpowder,  and  guns.** 

Look  at  the  testimony  of  another  great  African  traveller.  Sir 
Richard  Burton.  "  It  is  my  sincere  belief,"  says  Burton,  "  that  if 
the  slave  trade  were  revived  with  all  its  horrors,  and 
Africa  could  get  rid  of  the  white  man,  with  the  gunpowder 
and  rum  which  he  has  introduced,  Africa  would  be  a  gainer  in 
happiness  by  the  exchange." 

Listen  to  the  words  of  the  native  African  Missionary,  James 
Johnson,  as  to  the  rum  trade  at  Lagos.  '*  This  awfrd  drink  trade,** 
says  Johnson,  "  weakens  the  body,  debases  the  mind,  de-  joamm  a 
moralises  the  intellect,  and  feeds  the  war  passions.  There  KiMi«Mf7* 
has  been  no  peace  in  Africa  for  centuries,  but  this  drink  traffic  makes 
it  worse.  Why  should  European  proximity  to  Africa  be  Africa's 
ruin  ?  Negroes  have  proved  themselves  able  to  survive  the  evils  of 
the  slave  trade,  cruel  as  they  were,  but  they  show  that  they  have  no 
power  whatever  to  withstand  the  terrible  evils  of  the  drink.  Surely  you 
must  see  that  the  death  of  the  negro  nice  is  simply  a  matter  of  timjeP 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  England  is  not  the  principal 
offender  in  this  matter,  but  Germany.     France,  Portugal,  Holland, 
and  the  United  States,  have  also  their  full  share  in  the  Th«dBtf«n 
guilt.     In  1844,  Great  Britain  sent  to  the  west  coast  chrf«««i«i. 
six  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  spirits,  while  Germany  sent  over 
seven  miliums,  and  America  nearly  one  million.    The  conscience  of 
Europe  and  America  must  be  roused.    An  appetite  has  been  created 
If  England  does  not  supply  what  will  satisfy  it,  other  countries  vriU. 
The  uselessness  of  anything  but  a  common  agreefment  among 
Christian  nxUions  was  evinced  by  what  happened  at  the  Congo 
Conference  at  Berlin.     Great  Britain,  America,  and  other  countries, 
would  gladly  have  joined  in  excluding  the  drink  altogether  from  the 
Congo  PVee  State.     The  King  of  the  Belgians  himself  desired  it; 
but  Germany,  Holland,  and  Portugal  insisted  on  admitting  it,  on  the 
ground  that  the  new  state  was  to  be  consecrated  to  Free  Trade. 

It  is  useless  merely  to  drive  the  trade  from  the  hands  of  English 
firms  into  those  of  foreign  firms.    What  is  essential  is    oo-^f^nttm 
CO-OPERATION.    But  the  example  of  what  has  been  effected  •tgvnrmmmu 
in  the  way  of  preserving  the  North  Sea  fisheries  firom  *^«'J»«^« 
fhe  drinl^  traffic  by  coHoperation  is  encouraging.     Brit^xn^  GiMtitoy, 
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Belgium,  Denmark,  France^  and  HoUandy  came  to  an  agreement  bj 
which  a  has  been  stopped. 

Owr  object  should  therefore  be  io  to  waken  the  conecienoe  of 
Europe  and  the  UnUed  States  as  to  lead  to  a  joint  prohitition  of 
utmmmAnmu  this  deodlif  trafic  atoong  ail  native  races.    As  regards 
ftvik««4.      Urit  i;(h  Crown  Colonies,  8U(^h  as  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gambia, 
theGoId  Coast, and  I^gos,  where  the  people  having  no  self-government,  ^   ^ 

no  representatives  or  voice  in  local  legislation.  Her  Majesty  should  be  j 

fietitioned  to  repress  the  trade  by  enactment,  or  if  the  Government  *'   ' 

feel  unable  to  do  t  his,  to  take  measures  for  a  convention  which  might 
succeed  in  lead  in  tj  to  united  a^Aion  a/mong  the  powers  concerned. 

In  ColoaioH,  ^uch  as  the  Cape  and  Australia,  which  enjoy  self- 
government,  ii{finence  only  can  be  brought  to  bear,  but  that 
influence  would  be  powerful,  especially  if  seconded  by  example. 
There  are  difficulties  undoubtedly  in  the  way,  but  difficulties  must 
not  daunt  us  in  the  endeavour  to  remove  this  stumbling-block  of 
colossal  magnitude  out  of  the  way  of  the  spread  of  the  Christian  . 
religion.  God  and  His  providence  will  help  those  who  seek  to  do  His 
will.  Let  us  pray  that  the  minds  of  our  rulers,  and  of  all  Christian 
rulm,  may  bo  (>|»cned  to  the  conviction  that  no  consideration  of 
expediency,  of  iK>licy,  or  of  revenge,  can  justify  them  in  placing  this 
most  deadly  tcinpfntion  in  the  way  of  weak  and  ignorant  races.  ^       \ 

Prayer  and  oo-i>[>cnition  alone  can  meet  the  case.    Prayer  to  God,  '       v 

penevering,    unanimous,    believing    prayer;    and    co-operation, —  ,  t 

Um  co-operation  of  Christian  Governments,  in  the  prohibition  of  a 
ttiiBo  producing  more  misery  and  destruction  among  native  races,  / 

Ikan  slavery  with  all  its  horrors. 

VShis  resolution,  having  been  put  from  the  Chair,  was  unanimously 

^J^TAlfred  8.  Dyer :  Without  making  a  speech  I  will  move  the  resolu- 
r||llM  Hiloh  hffs  boon  placed  in  my  hands,  letting  it  speak  for  itself.    The  ) 

jp      ni^te      resolution  is : — **  That  this  Conference  has  heard  with  shame  '^     \ 

wmmt^  and  scirrow  of  the  extensive  system  of  State  licensed  vice  ^  ' 

*^**>^  carried  on  throughout  India  by  the  authority  of  the  Indian 
^PlilMaent ;  that  at  the  same  time  it  desires  to  place  on  record  its  deep 

wf  the  great  scrvico  i*endered  to  the  cause  of  morality  and  rehgion  bv  I 

^         of  Coifimons  in  determining  the  repeal  of  all  legislation  which 

or  oncoumges  vice,  and  that  it  confideDtly  expects  that  Her  \ 

Government  will  now  take  immediate  measures  to  abolish  what  .v     / 

.  social  degradation,  and  so  remove  a  stumbling-block  to  | 

^  and  the  dishonour  to  the  name  of  Great  Britain  which  have  i 

^  ft^m  Chili  Kystem ;   and,  further,  that  copies  of  this  resolution 

iNed  Io  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India." 

^Ojrsr  then  sat  down,  but  in  response  to  repeated  cries  of  '*  Speech," 

%  tw.  and  raid,] 

Mft)a«»  tlio  iip|)ermost  feeling  in  my  heart  is  one  of  unbounded  I 

llNinkHgiving  to  God  for  the  great  victory  which  He  has  \ 

g^  obtaincHi  for  us  in  this  cause  of  social  purity.    I  honour  the  ,  •  i 

noble  mm  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  have  stood  faithful 

amidnt  %o  much  ridicule,— -I  honour  them,  for  they  have  beep 
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faithful  to  the  trutli  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist ;  and  I  look  upon  this  great 
victory  which  has  been  won  entirely  as  the  i*esu!t  of  the  prayers  which 
have  been  offered  in  tliis  cause.    We  have  been  praying  for  those  members 
of^Parliamenty  and  next  to  unbounded  thanksgiving  to  Crod,  I  thank  those 
members  of  Parliament.    During  eight  montlis'  patient  investigation  of  this 
subject  in  India,  where  I  also  came  into  contact  with  the  question  of  the 
drink  traffic,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  two  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  the  success  of  Missionary  work  in  India  are  the  systems  of 
licensed  vice  and  licensed  drink.    I  only  feel  called  upon  to  say   ^^^xaduT* 
further  that  we  must  see  that  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  carried  out  in  India.     I  hope  in  a  few  weeks  to  go  back  there, 
and  I  intend  to  stay  there  to  act  as  your  representative,  and  to  exercise  all 
due  vigilance  to  see  that  the  system  is  abolished  there ;  and  while  I  am 
there  it  will  rejoice  my  heart  to  investigate  further  this  question  of  the 
drink  traffic,  if  I  may  help  you  to  get  rid  of  that. 

Rev.  O.  E.  PostylLD.  (Beyrout):  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  andgentlemen, — 
Ton  may  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  it  was  with  extreme  repugnance 
that  I  undertook  to  second  this  resolution.     My  repugnance  arose,  not  from 
any  want  of  sjrmpathy  with  the  resolution,  because  I  sympathise  with  it 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  but  from  this  fact,  that  I  felt 
myself  to  be  a  citizen  of  another  land,  and  that  this  was  a  ques-   i^J^^^ 
tion  which  primarily  concerned  Britain ;  but  in  presence  of 
such  a  question  you  are  not  an  Englishman  and  I  am  not  an  American, 
but  we  are  both  of  us  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  of  man,  and  endowed 
from  heaven  itself  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  God.    And  I  propose  to 
take  the  freedom  of  a  member  of  the  gi'eat  commonwealth  of  humanity  to 
protest  against  the  worst  form  of  outrage  which  has  ever  been  perpetrated 
against  man  and  against  woman. 

Let  me  say  for  my  own  medical  profession  that  I  repudiate,  and  never 
will  believe  the  accusation,  that  the  medical  profession  has  jft^Himiwrt- 
been  behind  these  acts.     I  have  been  for  twenty-seven  years  a  fwd—  •nuU 
member  of  that  profession,  and  I  never  will  believe  it  till  I  see    ^<^^**** 
it  recorded  in  resolution  and  supported  by  the  suffrages  of  that  honoured 
fODfession.    The  medical  profession  has  tried  this  measure  and  has  found  it 
wanting ;  and  in  the  day  when  you  come  forward  to  press  this  upon  your 
legislative  body,  you  may  rely  upon  it  the  medical  profession  will  be  with 
you.     Finally,  let  me  say  that  we  can  press  forward  in  the  consciousness 
that  God  is  with  us. 

"  For  riffht  is  right,  since  God  is  God, 
And  sure  the  day  shall  .win  ; 
To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty, 
To  falter  would  be  sin.*' 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon,  D.D.  (Boston,  U.SwA..) :  I  think  it  most  unwise  to 
attempt  to  change  the  subject  that  is  before  us  now,  and  all  that  I  would 
say  would  simply  be  in  the  way  of  suggestion  in  regard  to  fidelity  and 
earnestness  in  carrying  out  the  resolves  that  we  have  made  to-night.  It 
has  been  said,  and  I  think  said  truly,  that  there  is  enough  of  sentiment  and 
fo  conscience  and  of  enthusiasm  and  of  spiritual  power  reoresented  in  this 
audience  to-nigh^  ^c  move  our  GoTommccts  to  the  abdilion  of  these  tembie 
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iniquities.  Nay,  more,  let  it  bo  ever  oar  encckiragemeiit.  Bemember 
that  in  England  when  the  slave  trade  was  to  be  abolished  an 
agitation  b^;an  with  only  two  or  three  men,  who  carried  it  on 
to  a  successful  issue.  And  I  remind  you  also  that  in  our  great 
conflict  it  began  with  two  or  three  men  who  for  years  stood 
alone ;  but  also  remember  that  the  leader  of  that  movement  placed  upon 
his  banner  that  motto,  **  Immediate,  unconditional  emancipation ;"  ana  in 
spite  of  all  ridicule,  of  all  abuse  and  of  all  dissuasion,  he  never  would  take 
that  motto  off  his  banner,  and  at  last  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  whole 
nation  to  follow  his  steps  till  we  swept  the  curse  from  our  land. 

Just  before  Wendell  Phillips  died  I  had  a  memorable  conversation  with  him 
I  knew  that  he  saczifioed  position  and  ^wor  and  social  rank  and  everything 

^^^      which  a  man  could  sacrifice  in  goinff  into  that  fighfc^  and  I  had  the 
y^^^ytfcwiytCariosity  to  want  to  know  what  led  nim  into  it.   He  had  an  invalid 

^miUiwHSr^^^  ^ho  for  years  never  left  the  house.    Just  before  he  died  I 

asked  him  this  Question,  **  Mr.  Phillips,  what  led  you  to  espouse  the  , 

oause  of  the  slave  and  stand  by  him  ?  **    Said  he,  **  My  whcJe  career  is  due  alone 
to  my  wife.  She  said  to  me,  before  the  thought  had  ever  touched  my  conscience,  . 

*  Wendell,  you  must  taks  up  the  cause  of  the  slave,'  and  I  did  it  at  her  request, 
and  I  fought  it  out  because  she  stood  behind  me."  Christian  women,  let  us 
remember  ^t  if  two  leaders  can  finally  bring  a  whole  nation  to  follow  them  in 
demanding  the  abolition  of  such  an  evil,  we  are  more  than  two,  and  we  have  just 
as  eloquent  men  leading  us  to-night  as  either  of  these.  Let  us  foUow  than,  for  « 
there  is  nothing  that  can  stand  against  iteration  and  reiteration.  \ 

Let  us  not  be  disheartened.      But  on   the  contrary,  let  ns  take 
courage.    The  God  of  peace  shall  bruise  Satan  under  your  feet  shortly*  ,  ' 

He  is  not  to  have  his  way  for  ever.     Only  let  us  be  sure  that  in  this 
warfare  we  are  found  on  the  aide  of  Christ  and  not  on  the  side  of  His  J 

enemies.    God  bless  ail  those  that  have  gathered  in  this  great 
^!!5u.    Convention.    I,  for  one,  may  say  that  I  have  never  witnessed 

such  a  scene,  and  my  heart  goes  up  for  this  wonderful  blend- 
ing together  of  those  who  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus  of  various  names.  We 
never  know  how  beautiful  a  ray  of  sunlight  is  until  it  is  divided  by  ^ 

passing  through  a  prism,  and  so  separated  into  its  beautiful  colours,  and  I  •^     < 

think  we  should  never  have  known  how  beautiful  the  Church  of  Christ  is, .  \ 

had  not  the  pure  light  of  the  Gospel  been  permitted  to  be  refracted.     But  ' 

we  have  seen  its  various  rays  here,  blending  once  more  into  the  pure  white 
light,  a  token  that  the  Lord  is  near  them  that  gather  together  unto  Him.  i 

Bev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  DJ).  (Philadelphia,  U.S.A.) :  I  was  over-  \ 

whelmed  when  I  came  to  England  by  magnificent  and  munificent  hospitality,  j 

but  I  am  still  more  overwhelmed  as  I  leave  Exeter  Hall  tonight  with  your  ) 

magnificent  patience.     I  have  not  any  speech  to  give  you,  but  if  I  had  time 

MettiBf      ^  should  like  to  take  up  the  challenge  of  that  secular  news- 
ti!J«etiM«  9t  paper.     Well,  I  will  venture  to  make  a  simple  remark,  that 

tk»TnM,    ^^  editor  knows  a  great  deal  more  about  the  kingdom  of  | 

Britain  and  some  other  kingdoms  than  about  the  kingdom  of  God.    We  ^ 

stood  this  afternoon  in  the  London  Missionary  Society's  premises,  and  | 

we  had  rehearsed  to  us  the  brief  tale  of  the  wonderful  story  of  Tahiti  and  \ 

Polynesia.     Within  forty-four  years  the  regeneration  of  Polynesia  was  I 

accomplished,  and  yet  this  paper  thinks  that  the  progress  of  Foreign 
Missions  has  been  funereal ! 

I  hold  in  my  hand  one  of  the  most  significant  proofs  of  the  wonderful 
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•derity  of  movement  in  Foreign  Missions.  In  1869  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburg  I  was  called  upon  to  offer  the  oonseerating  prayer  when  the 
first  Miffiionary  of  the  ikinerican  Board  to  Japan  went  out — Dr.  Green. 
Three  years  ago  I  received  a  young  man,  a  splendid  young 
fellow,  six  years  before  that  a  convert  from  Buddhism,  who  ''"^j^*"' ' 
bore  to  me  a  letter  from  the  first  Christian  Church  of  Tokio  to 
Bethany  Presbyterian  Church  at  Philadelphia,  and  with  that  letter  he 
brought  a  letter  of  salutation  in  Japanese  from  the  native  pastor  of  that 
Church,  and  here  is  the  letter.  A  few  years  ago  two  intimate  friends  of 
mine  went  into  the  Empire  of  China,  and  there  they  set  in  motion 
Evangelistic  agencies.  To  the  General  Assembly  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis, 
held  two  years  ago,  certain  Chinese  converts,  twelve  hundred  in  number, 
sent  a  Memorial,  written  in  the  Chinese  tongue,  and  those  twelve  hundred 
Chinese  converts  were  gathered  by  one  of  those  men;  and  here 
IB  that  letter.  I  was  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  answer  that 
document,  and  I  endeavoured  to  do  it.  It  was  in  English,  and  was  sent 
over  to  China;  and  I  received,  just  before  I  came  to  this 
magnificent  Conference,  the  answer  of  those  twelve  hundred 
Ohmese  converts,  in  the  shape  of  that  very  letter  of  mine 
reproduced  in  the  Chinese  tongue,  to  be  distributed  through  all  China; 
and  yety  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  foremost  secular  newspaper  of  the  realm 
informs  us  that  the  progress  of  Foreign  Missions  resembles  a  funeral 
procession. 

Now  I  must  leave  this  subject  to  be  handled  more  at  length  some  other 
time.  I  think  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  your  thoughts  away  from 
the  forms  of  evil  which  have  been  so  eloquently  denounced,  to  consider  for 
a  final  moment  what  are  the  important  lessons  of  this  colossal  gathering. 
I  will  forsake  the  entire  line  of  thought  I  had  proposed  to 
myself,  had  time  sufficed,  but  this  I  want  to  say.  We  have  spoken 
a  great  deal  here  in  this  Conferance  about  the  unity  which  has 
been  expressed  and  experienced  here.  I  want  to  say  that»  fw  myself,  I 
find  not  the  slightest  ground  for  merit  or  credit  in  this  unity.  If  in  tiie 
presence  of  a  gigantic  foe  that  unites  all  its  forces,,  and  masses  all  its  hosts 
against  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  did  not  forget  that  I  was 
an  American,  and  did  not  forget  the  denomination  to  which  I  belonged,  I 
should  consider  myself  a  fosalisod  ecclesiastic,  and  not  a  disciple  at  aU. 
When  Herod  and  Pilate  are  made  friends  t<^ether  to  crush  Christ  and 
Christianity,  it  behoves  all  true  disciples  to  gather  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  dose  about  the  Ark  of  God.  The  fact  is  that  our  unity  is  ^^  ^^ 
largely  the  involuntaiy  and  unconscious  unity  of  those  who,  in  **^* 

the  presence  of  gigantic  and  desperate  foes,  come  together  because  they 
cannot  help  coming  together  in  the  realisation  of  a  similar  and  common 
danger.  I  want  to  say,  also,  that  I  think  the  methods  adopted  by  these 
gigantic  foes  remind  us  that  the  only  true  policy  of  warfare,  is  a  positive 
aggressive  policy.  Let  us  be  done  with  all  defensive  methods  of  warfare. 
A  positive  aggresuve  Gospel  is  the  Gospel  that  is  going  to  win  the  day. 

In  1863,  in  the  crisis  of  our  Civil  War,  there  was  an  interesting  but 
strange  phenomenon  that  took  place  in  Virginia  City  in  Nevada.     You 
know  in  Nevada  they  have  rainless  summers;  it  is  almost 
•an  unheard  of  thing  that  there  should  be  heavy  storms  in  the  ^ifHihi^ 
summer  months,  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  a  bright  summer  the 
sky  was  suddenly  overcast  with  dense^  dark  masses  of  threatening  cloud. 
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ADd  tlio  li^litning  played  fram  cloud  to  clood  liko  the  very  flu^ings  of  the 
Almighty  thnvitoning  to  rain  lire  on  ilie  lieads  of  ilie  wkked.    The  people 
gathered*  in  the  btreeU  to  look  at  thin  marvelloiifi  eammer  phenomenoD, 
arhen  suddonly  on  Mount  Davidson's  eastern  slope  that  confronted  the  dty, 
a  delicate  p^ldon  tongue  of  flame  was  seen  swaying  in  the  wind,  but,  like 
the  flame  that  Mo8os  fiaw  in  the  bush,  it  burned  yet  did  not  bum  out^  it 
burned  yet  did  not  consume.    For  an  hour  that  flame  continued  to  sway 
toand  fro  on  the  mountain's  brow.    Tlie  philosophy  of  it  was  simply  this : 
there  diii$  an  unseen  rift  in  those  dark,  dense  mafses  of  cloud,  and  through 
that  rift  tho  evening  sun  flung  his  luminous  beams  and  lit  up  the 
American  iliig  that  was  raided  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Davi<faon.     It 
was  the  national  emblem  that  was  glowing  in  the  burning  beams  <tf  the 
setting  sun.    The  people  stood  there  wrapped  in  admiration  and  entnuMed 
in  astoniidiment.    That  flajsr  wns  the  unknown  signal  of  two  Tictories  that 
had  taken  place  that  day — Vicksburg  lud  yielded,  and  Qettysbni^  was  won.       '     \ 
My  friendis  (here  are  dark,  dense  masses  of  cloud  in  our  political  and        «     f 
ecdesiastieal  firmament ;  among  the  heathen  nations  awful  systems  of  false  .' 

•  faiths  pro^nil,— ignoraiicef  superstitk>n,  immorality,  and  all  forms  of  vice  J 

and  wickf«lness :  and  even  in  Christian  countries  infidelity  and  scepticism 
cover  with  (heir  threatening  clouds  the  firmament  of  the  (%ureh  of 
Ood,  and  threaten  to  rain  down  a  destructive  storm  upon  the  institutions 
of  Christianity ;  but,  blessed  be  Ood,  there  is  a  rift  in  the  storm-doad,  and  y 

Uie  Sun  of  righteousness  shines  forth  with  healing  in  His  beams,  and  they  I 

rest  on  the  ling  of  the  Cross  raised  on  the  veiy  mountain  heights  of  the 
atrongholds  cif  Satan.  Let  us  stand  and  look  at  that  symbol  with  thank« 
fulness  that  Christ  is  not  dead  and  never  can  die,  and  by  that  sign  shall 
we  conquer. 

Xev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor  offered  up  pray  er,  and  the  meeting  waa 
bconght  to  a  conclusion* 
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5  vols. 
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Brid^nan,  El^ah  Coleman  (China).    By  His  Widow.    N.Y.,1864. 
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Chalmers,  James  (Polynesia).    By  William  Bobson.    L.,  1887. 
Chamberlain,  John  (India).    By  C.  B.  Lewis.    Calcutta,  1876. 
Ghueh,  Charles  (Madras).    By  James  Hon^^    L.,  1858. 
OlaTar,  Fetms  (Africa).    By  J.  Holswarth.    (In  German.)    TUbingen,  1866, 
Conn,  Titns  (Hawaii).    [Autobiography.]    N.Y.,  1882. 

»        By  Mrs.  Lydia  Bingham.    Chicago,  1886. 
Coke,  Thomas.    By  Samuel  Drew.    K.Y.,  1818. 
„  By  J.  W.  Etheridge.    L.,  186a 

Colden-HoflGnann,  Charles  (W.  Africa).    By  George  Townshend  Foz.    L.,  1868. 
Col«in80,  Bp.  John  William  (Natal).    By  Geo.  W.  Cox.    L.,  1888.    3  toIs. 
Comenins,  Bp.  Johann  Amos.    By  S.  S.  Laurie.    L.,  1881. 
Comstoek,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.    By  Mrs.  A.  M.  Edmond.    Phila.,  1864. 
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Cross,  WiUiam  (Fiji).    By  J.  Hunt.    L.,  1861. 
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Bieksoa,  Mrs.  Harriet  £.  (Greece).    [Under  title,  One  Woman's  lOiiiom,  and  kow  oho 

/itljillcd  it,]    By  A.  N.  Arnold.     Boat,  1871. 
Bnli;  Alexander  (India).     By  George  Smith.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1879.    N.  e.,  1881.    1  toI. 
Bwight,  Edwin  W.  (E.  B.  Turkey).    By  Henry  Obookiah.    N.Y.,  1837. 
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,,       [Under  tiUe,  ihttA  lo^rih'M  »y  Zmt.]    By  D.  T.  Fisk.   Boat,  1868. 
,,       [Under  UUe,  iitorf  #/  a  Censeermtid  Life,'\    Bj  W.  Quest    L.,  1870.    fnd 
ed.,  1872. 
Fiskt,  riiny  (PalesHne).    ByAlranBond.    Bost,  1828. 
Fleteksr,  James  Phillips  (Armenia).    Autobiography.    L.,  1863.    S  vols.  / 

Fei,  Hanxy  Watson  (India).    By  Geoige  Tbwnshend  Fez.    L.,  185a    4ih  ed.,  1863. 

N.  e.,  1880.    Bep.  Phila.  (Am.  aaU.)  '       i 

eardiatr,  Allen  Franeis  (PatagonU).    By  J.  W.  Xarsh.    L.,  1863.    fad  ed.,  1857  | 

(cf.  J.  W.  Marsh  and  W.  H.  Stirling,  The  SUrf  9f  CemmawUr  AiUm 
Gardiner,  etc.).    L.,  1867.  / 

a       [Under  title,  7X«Jirareyr#4/eA#AiirfJb.]    [Anonymous.]    L.,  1861 
,.       iUndiu  aaib,  71U  Cmi  of  Wheat  Dyin^,  etc,]  By  Charles  Bullock.    L.,1870.  j 

eeddie,  Jehn  (India).    By  Geoige  Fattersoo.    Toronto^  1882. 

Oeisslsr,  Johaaa  Gottlohh  (Kew  Guinea).    By  Baltin.    (In  Germaa.)    Kaisenwerth,  I 

1878.  ^ 

Gericke,  Christiaa  WUhtlm  (India).    (In  German.)    Leipsig,  1888.  4,    \ 

eerstieker,  Friedrieh.    By  G.  Jahn.    (In  German.)    Halle,  1869. 
eohat,  Bp.  Samuel  ( Jerusalem).    By  M.  Thiersch.    Eng.  trans.    L.  and  N.T.,  1884. 
eoodeU,  William  (Constantinople).   [Under  title,  Jbrey  Years  in  the  Ikrkiih 

By  E.  D.  O.  Prime.    N.Y.,  187a    6th  ed.,  1883. 
flessacr,  Johannes  STaagelista.    By  11.  A.  Ton  Bethmann-HoUweg.    (la  German.) 
Berlin,  185a 
N       By  J.  D.  Prochnow.    Eng.  trans.    L.,  186a    2nd  ed.,  1866. 
„       By  H.  Dalton.    (In  German.)    Berlin,  1874.    2nd  ed.,  1878. 
•rant,  Aiahel  (Persia).    By  A.  C.  Lathrop.    N.Y.,  1847. 

„        [Under  Dr.  Grant  and  the  Jfeuntaim  I^eeteriafu,']    By  Thomas  Lauxia. 
Bost  and  Edin.,  1853.    3rd  ed.,  1856. 
ttraat,  Xrs.  Judith.    See  I>wiqht,  Maa.  Eusabeth  B. 
Oray.  Bp.  Bobcrt  (Capetown).    By  his  Son.    L.,  187a    2  role. 
Orifiths,  Bavid.    L.,  isai. 

•roves,  Aatheay  Vorxis  (Persia).    By  his  Widow  [Hazriet  Groresl    L.,  186a   3fded., 
1869. 
Xary  (China).    ByG.Pierey.    L.,  1866. 


•utslafl;  Carl  Friedrieh  August  (China).    [Under  tiUe,  Zehen  and  HeimaanaA    (la  '     ( 

German.)   Berlin,  1851.    By  C.  J.  Oosack.    Berlin,  1853  (ia  Germaa> 

Ball,  Qefdea  (ladia).    By  H.  BardwelL    Aadorer,  1834. 

Eaalia,  Xrs.  HearistU  A.  L.  (Turkey).     [Under  Utie,  Light  an  the  Darh  RixerA 
By  Mrs.  M.  W.  Lawrence.    Best,  1854. 
H       8«  Etzbjrt,  VLn.  8.  H. 

Etaaiagtea,  Bp.  JaiMs  (E.  E.  Africa).    By  B.  C.  Bawsoo.     L.  and  N.T.,  1887  (sev. 
later  edi.). 
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Harmi,  Lodwig.     Hy  Thoodor  Harms  (in  Oftrmaa).    HennAQDilrars.  lih  ed^  1874. 
Heber,  Bp.  Keginald  (Calcatta).    Bj  hit  Widow.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1890.    2  folt.    Ab 

ed^  IkMt.,  1866. 
BtM^lMfMl  (8.  W.  India).    £ng.  timna.    L.,  1876. 
Kaak  (W.  Africa).    (In  German.)    Baael,  1869. 

Haekawaldar.  Johann  Oottlob  Eratstiis  (U.8.).    Dj  Rondthaler.     PhiUu,  1817. 
Haadtnon.  Jamti  (China).    N.V^.,  1S73.    Gar.  trans.     B^sel,  1879. 
Hiadartr,  Anna  (Wcbt  Africa).   [Under  title,  SetetUeen  Year»  ta  the  Yoruba  emintty.l 

Br  R.  B.  Hone.     L.,  1873.    8id  ed.,  1877.     Hep.,  Chicago,  1886.    Qcr. 

trans,  by  C.  W.  Tauli.      Barmen,  1879. 
HSbar.    By  Chr.  Jensen.    (In  German.)    Brecklnm,  1879. 
Hadfta,  Jamas  (Africa).    By  A.  D.  Eddy.    PhiUi.,  1883. 
HodfSMi,  John.     By  James  Uaiiio.    L.,  1837  65.    2  toIs.    8nd  ed.,  1867. 
^         T.  L.     By  Tbomcley  Smith.    L, 
••         Mrs, 

nmMfm^^m^    C.  CoIdSB-.      ScC  COLDBX-HOPni AN. 

Havghtoa,  Xr.  and  llrs.  (PolynesU).     [Under  UUe,  Tht  Martfti  rf  GMrmM^ 
T     ig37 

Hut,  Joha  (Fiji).    By  Gcorgo  Stringer  Howe.    Edin.,  1869.    Slid  ad.,  186L    Rep., 

N.  v.,  1860. 
Igaatiu,  Loyola.    By  Father  Bartoli.    N.Y.,  1856.    2  Tola. 

r,  „  By  Qcncli.    Eng.  trans.    L.,  1871. 

Jamiasoa,  Xarj.    By  J.  E.  Scaler.    N.Y.,  4th  cd.,  1866. 
Jiaiekt.     By  Fellows.    I^,  1833. 
Jaifirays,  John  (Madagaacar).     [Under  tiUe,  Tks  JVUUwed  MiitimMirfi  JSwraal.] 

By  Katnrah  Jcffreya.    Southampton,  1827. 
JohB,Orifllth  (China).    By  William  Uobson.    L.,  1888. 
Johasoa,  William  Aagastiae  Barnard  (Sierra  Leone).    L.,186S.    N.T.tl868, 
Jones.  Elisa  0.  (Bnrmah).    By  Mrs.  Sigoumey.    Phila.,  1842. 
Jaaaa,  PaaL    !«.,  1861. 

Jadsoa,  Adoairaa  (Durmah).     By  Franda  Wayland.     Boat,  and  L.,  18631     S  fola 
(nomeroos  eda.). 

M       By  Edward  Judson,  his  son.    N.Y.,  1883. 

„       Mrs  Ana  Hasaltias.  By  J.  D.  Knowles.  Boat.,1829L   67tli  1,00(^  1867.   M.a., 
1876. 

»       Mrs.  Sarah  BoardflUA.    By  Mrs.  B.  0.  Jodson.    K.T.,  1848.    Bar.  ad.,  ISSS. 

„       Mrs.  Sadly  Chabbaok.    By  A.  C.  Kendrick.    N.Y.,  1860. 

„       *•  The  Tkraa  Mra.  J."   By  Mm.  AimbelU  W.  Staart   BniEalo,  1861.   Boat,  1869. 
Kihlar.  Ckristiaaa.    By  Q.  Wamock.    (In  German  )    Barmen,  1878.    Sid  ad^  188S. 
Kaitk-Falooaar,  Koa.  loa  (Arabia).    By  Boberi  Sinker.    Oambridge,  1S8S. 
Kiag,  Joaaa  (Greece).    By  Mrs.  F.  E.  U.  Hainea.    K.Y..  1879. 
Saskk,  OaaUT.    By  Wangemann.    (In  Gennan  )    Berlin,  1879.    Snd  ad^  Baad,  1S8L 
Kaibb,  William  (Jamaica).    By  J.  H.  Uinton.    L,  1847.    8idad.,186L 

•.  „  „  By  G.  S.  Sargent.    Ll,  1849. 

Kaill,  Riekard  (India).    By  J.  AngeU  Jamea  and  (^larlea  M.  BimlL    L.,  1869.    6tk 

od.,  1869.    K.Y.,18Ga 
XaoUeekar,  Igaatias  (IL  a)  (Central  AiHca).    By  J.  a  Mittarataner.    Gn^^nBAn.) 

Bnzen,  1863. 
Xrapt  Jokaaa  Ladwig  (Central  Africa).    By  W.  Clana.    (In  Qarman.)    Basel,  1882. 
Laiag,  J.  (Kaffraria).    By  William  Goran.    L.,  1876. 
Laa  Cataa,  Bartolomft  da.    By  Arthnr  Helpa.    L.,  1st  and  2nd  adsL,  1S6S. 
taaaoek,  Eaable  Jamea  (W.  Africa).    [Under  tiUo,  TAa  MmHwr  ^  UU  F^ngmiA    By 

Henry  CaawaU.    L.  and  K.Y.,  1867. 
Lsfga,  Mrs.  Xary  (China).    By  her  Son.    L.,  1883. 
UifK  Saaaal.    By  Alexander  Straohaa.    L.,  1866. 
Lsltak,  CO.  (East  Indies).    By  David  Boilth.    Edin.,  1866. 
laapalt  C.  B.  (India).    [Autobiogniphy.]   L.,  1862.    Sid  ad.,  1878. 
Liabarkflka,  SamaaL    See  Ziksbmdobf  a.  LiBBBEKOmr. 
U?iafslana,  DaTid  (Soath  Africa).    By  W.  O.  Blaikie.    L.  and  N.Y^  18SL 

„  H  M  By  Pamnel  Smiiea.    L.  and  K.Y^  1886. 

Labdall,  Henry  (Turkey).    By  W.  a  T>rler.    Boat.,  1869. 
TiST,  Mrs.  Jamsa.    L.,  1848. 

Lard,  Laey  T.  (China)  [Wife  il  Edwaid  a  Lord!    Phila.,  1861. 
Ltwxia,  Xn.  Loaisa  A.    L.,  1888. 
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Lewrit,  Walter  Xteon  (China).    Bj  Walter  IL  Lowrie.    K.T.,  1880.    tad  td^  VkB^ 

1854.    Sided.,  1855. 
Luidia,  0.  A,    Bj  Mrs.  M.  L.  Dancan.    Li,  1864. 
Lyman,  Henry  (Samatn).    [Under  title.  3%0  Ifmrtfr  ff  Sttmatrmy    Bj  Ua  Siiter. 

K. Y.,  1856.    Cf.  also  HUNSOH  and  Ltman. 
Kaedonald,  J.    BjTweedie.    Edin.,  1849. 
ICanden.  Samnel  (India).    Bj  hit  eon,  J.  B.  ICaraden.    L.,  1858. 
Manhman,  Jothna  [with  Carcj  and  Ward]  (India).    By  J.  Harriunaa.     L.,  1869. 

2Tole.    N.Y.,  1869. 
Xartin,  William  and  Oayin  (India).    B7  William  F.  Martin.    Bdin.,  1887. 
Martyn,  Henry  (India).    By  John  Saigent    L.,  1819  (nnmerons  later  eds.).    Boat, 
1832. 
„  By  Charlee  D.  BelL    L.  and  N.T.,  188a 

„  ByJohnHaU.    Phila.,  1883. 

„  .       Jonmali  and  Letters.    Edited  by  Samuel  Wilberforce.    L.,  1837.    t  foli^ 
Abridged  ed.,  1839.    2nd  od.,  1844. 
Kaefliirlaae,  John.    By  George  Laweon.    Bdin.,  1862. 
Xackay,  John  (India).    [Under  title.  The  Miuianmrp  Mkrtyr  tf  JMhL]    Bj  Jaaui 

OdlTotM.    iZf  1860.  . 

XaeXean,  T.  8.  (Central  TahiU).    1847.  .     I 

Haclnwrie,  Anne,  and  her  hrofaer,  the  Xlfliionarj  Bp.  [OL  F.  Xaekeatie].   By  Tnaom  \ 

Awdry.    L.,  1878.  J 

Xaekeaiie,  Charlei  Fredwiek  (Africa).    By  Harvey  Goodwin.    Cambridge^  1864.    M 

ed.,  1880. 
■arie,F.  (China).    By  E.  Dambrine.    (In  French.)    Paris,  1888. 
Xason,  Xrs.  Helen  K.  (Burmah).    By  Francis  Mason.    N.T.,  1847. 
Xathesea,  Donald.    L.,  1871. 
Xessingcr,  Erasmns  J.  P.  (Africa).    Bj  8.  H.  Tyng;    K.T.,  1857.    Bep.  Phila.  (Am. 

S.S.U.) 
Middletewn,  Bp.  Thomas  Fanshawe  (Calcutta).    By  Clharles  Webb  Le  Bas.    L.,  1880.   • 

2to1s. 
Kills,  Samuel  John.    By  Gardiner  Spring.     K.Y.,  1820.     ImproTed  ed.hjE.Cl 

Bridgman  and  C.  W.  Allen.    N.Y.,  1829. 
Milman,  Bp.  Begiaald  (Calcutta).    By  his  Sister.    L.,  1879. 
Milne,  William  (China).    By  Robert  Philip.    Phila.,  1840. 
Moflht,  Bebert  and  Mary  (South  Africa).    By  their  son,  John  S.  Moflat    L.  and  N. Y., 

1885.    6th  ed,  1887.  . 

«         By  W.  Walters  (L.  and  N.Y.,  1882),  DaWd  J.  Deane  (L.,  1887),  and  by  M.  E.  ^ 

Wilder  (Chicago,  1887).  ^     \ 

MSfling,  Hermann  and  Weltbrecht    ByN.Gundert  (InCterman.)    Basel,  1866.  K.e. 

Calw  1882. 
Marike,KarlEberhardOottlieh.    Basel,  1887. 
Morrison,  Bobert  (China).    By  his  Widow.    L.,  1839.    3  vols. 

„  „  „  By  Wm.  John  Townsend.    L.,  1888. 

Munson,  Samuel,  and  Lyman,  Henry  (Sumatra).    By  W.  Thompson.    K.Y.,  1839. 
Murray,  A.  W.  (Polynesia).    [Under  title,  Forty  Yean*  Miuitm-worh  in  PolfuesioA 

L.,  1876. 
Merinekz,  Charles  (R.  C.)  (United  States  Am.).    By  Gsmillus  P.  Maes.    Cincinnati, 

188a 
Vesbit,  Bobert  (Bombav).    By  J.  Murray  Mitchell,    h.,  1858. 
HeweU,  Mrs.  Harriet  (India)-    By  Leonards  Woods.    Bost.,  1814.    8th  ed.,  1818. 

Phila.  (Am.  &8LU.) 
Hitschmaaa,  Darid  (  U.S.A.).    By  Edmund  de  Schweinitz  [in  Fatken  of  the  Awierioan 

Morarian  CAirrrA].     Bethlehem,  1882. 
Hebili,  Bobert.  del  u.  Christian  Friedrieh  Schwarts  (India).   By  J.  Pauli  (in  German). 

Kiimberg,  1870. 
Voble.  Bobert  T.  (India>    By  John  Noble.    L.,1866.    2nded.,  1868i 
Ogle,  J.  T.    By  his  Sister.    L.,  1873.  '        | 

Parsons,  Levi  (Palestine).    By  D.  O.  Morton.    Poultcncy,  Yt.,  1824.  ' 

Paurton.     [Under  title.  The  Book  for  Etery  Land.']  .  L.,  1857.  1 

Patteson,  Bp.  John  Coleridge  (Polynesia).    By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.    L.,  1874.   S  toIsl  \ 

^  „  [Under  title.  Story  of  a  Fellow  Solditr.j    By  Francea 

Awdry.    L.,  1875. 
P  ,,  By  Jesse  Page.    L.,  1888. 
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PavIqi^BmU.    By  M.  Weitbrecht    NX,  1878. 

Pttree,  Horatio.    By  Thomeley  Smith.    Edin.,  1864. 

Poaroo,  W.  K.    By  William  Yates  [in  biography  of  Yates].    L.,  1847. 

Peridat,  Judith  O.(Pcwia).    By  Jurtin  Perians.    Bortl,  1858, 

Pfhador,  Karl  Gottlieb  (Arabia).    By  Ch.  F.  Sppler  (in  German).    Basel,  1888. 

PhilUppo,  J.  X.  (Jamaica).    By  Edward  Bean  UnderhllL    L.,  1881. 

Phillipi,  J.  G.  (Patagonia).    [Under  title,  THm  Afiuionary  Martyr  •fTmrtadel Fiisg§.^ 

L.,1861. 
Plekett,  Joioph  W.    By  W.Salter.    Borlingtoo,  lo.,  188L 
Poeej,  Humphrey  (U.S.A.).    ^7  Robert  Fleming.    Boet. 

Prmtoriiu,H.    By Schott (in  German).    BaeeU  1883.  ..,^    .. 

Poeaett,  Wilhelm  (Kaffraiia).    By  E.  Pfiate  m.  Wangemans.    (In  G«nnan.)| .  Beriin, 

1888 
Pyer,  John.    By  R.  P.  BoneU.    L.,  186& 

Bagland,  Thomaa  G.  (TinnoTelly).    By  T.  T.  Perowne.    L.,  18-n, 
Keid,  John  (East  Indies).    By  Ralph  Wardlaw.    L.,  1845. 
Bhea,  Bamnol  Aodley  (Persia).    [Under  tiUo,  Tks  Ihnneaeam  U  P^nia  and  Xt^rdU 

itan.1    By  Dwight  Whitney  Marsh.    Phila.,  1869. 
Bighter,  Chester  KewelL    [Under  tiUe,  Tks  SOU  4»  tks  ZevanL]    Bj  Samuel 

Irenaeos  Prime.    N.Y.,  1859. 
Xiao,  Luther  (Bormah).    By  Jamea  B.  Taylor.    Phlla.,  184L 
Biedel,  Johaaa  Priedrioh  (Indian  Archipekgo).    By  B.  Gmndemaim.    (In  German.) 

Giitersloh,  1875. 
BiemoBiehneider,  J.  7r.  (New  Zealand).    By  L.  Ileimeyer.    (In  Gennaa.)    BiemeD« 

1875. 
Biggi,  Itephen  H.  (United  States  A.).   [Under  title,  Mdry  mut  I;  #r,  IMy  TWnv 

toi^A  the  Sioux,']    Chicago,  1880. 
Bohertion,  Xre.  HenrietU  (KafEraria).    [Under  title,  Jfiftim  Hft  ammig  tks  JMu 

X4fir*,}    L.,  1866.    2nd  ed./ 1876. 
Sode,  Xndolph  Ton  (India).    By.  K.  W.  Boaterwek.    (In  German.)   XberCeUL  186S. 
Xoiie,  T.  (West  Africa).    [Under  tiUe,  Qfott  MiaismA    By  James  Dodda.    I4, 186& 
Saker,  Alfred  (Africa).    By  E.  B.  UnderhiR    L.,  1884. 
iaademan,  David  (China).    By  A.  A.  Bonar.    L.,  1861. 
Sehanffler,  William  Gottlieb  (Turkey).    [Antobiography.]    K.T.,1888. 
Sehneider,  Janes H.,  and  Edward,  X.    [tJnder  tiUe,  JfiMi^Mry  P«lfMt.]    ByJ.IT. 

Tarboz.    Best.,  1867. 
Sehwarta,  Christian  Friedrieh  (India).    By  Hugh  Nicholaa  VmtwtUL    L^   1$^ 

8rd  ed.,  1889 ;  alio  1855.    N.Y.,  1885. 
M         By  G.  M.  Schnbert    (In  German.)    Brlangen,  1860.    Snded.,1886, 
„         ByJ.  PanlL    (In  German.)    Nttmberg,  1870.    Snded.,1888. 
■endder,  Safid  Coit  (India).    By  H.  E.  Scudder.    N.Y.,  I864. 
■endder,  John  (India).    By  J.  B.  Waterbny.    N.Y.,  1870. 

„  ByH.  E.  mimer.    N.Y.  (B.P.D.C.  Bd.  Pnb.). 

Selwyn,  Bp.  George  Angnstna  (Anckland).    By  H.  W.  Tncfcer.    L?,  1879*    StoIs*    Itii 

ed.,  1886. 
Shaw,  W.  (S.E.  Africa).    L.,  1874. 

Short,  Bp.  Angnstaa  (Adelaide).    By  Frederick  T.  Whitington.    L.,  1886. 
Shnek,  Mrs.  HenrietU  (China).    By  Jeremiah  Bell  Jeter.    N.Y.,  1846. 
Smith,  John  (Britiah  Guiana).    By  E.  A.  Wallbridge.    L.,  1848. 

„         '  By  Richard  Treffrey,  Jr.    K,  n.  e.,  1850. 
Smith,  Xn.  Sarah  Launah.    By  E.  W.  Hooker.    Boat,  1839.    8id  ed.,  K.T,  1846. 
Somerrille,  Andrew.    L.,  1880. 
Spangenberg,  August  Gottlieb  (U.S JL).    By  Carl  Friedrieh  Ledderhoee.    Biw.  tnoa. 

L,1855. 
SpitUer,  Chriatiaa  Friedrieh.    ByJ.Kober.    (InGkrmaa.)    Baad,  1887. 
Statham,  Mrs.  Louisa  Xaria.    By  her  Huabaad.    L.,184S. 
Steers,  Bp.  Edward  (Central  Africa).    {In  Nstss  tf  asrmsmt.']    U,mL 

•    ..  „       By  R.  M.  Heanl^.    L.,  1888. 

Steinhauser,  August  (West  Africa).    (In  German).    Basel,  1874. 
Stephanas,  Johannes  (Georgia)  (in  German).    Hermannabnig,  1809. 
Stem,  V.  A.    L.,  1886. 
SterensoB,  miliam  Fleming  (of  Dublin>    {In  jl  e.  Profing  mnd  Wsrkinf.]    DubUn, 

Stoekfleth  (Norway).    By  H.  StefEena.    (InCkrmaa.)    Beriin,184S 
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•Itddard,  Da?id  Tappta  (Portia).    Bj  J.  P.  ThoDpeon.    N.T^  1868.    fad ad^  BoA,       ^,  j 

1861.  / 

Ikylor,  William  [lff.B.Bp.1(We8t  Africa).    ByKDarlea.    Beading,  Mim.,  1885. 
Tteple,0aaial(l'arke7).    Bj  D.  N.  Temple.    Bost.  1865.  . 

Thomas,  John  (Bengal).    Bj  O.  B.  Lewis.    L.  and  K.Y.,  1873.  J 

Thomason,  Thomas  J.  (India).    By  J.  Salient    N.Y.,  1833. 

Thomson,  T.  8.  (India).    By  J.  H.  Hackc.    L.,  1887.  j 

Thnrston,  Lacy  Ooodale  (Hawaii).    [Under  title,  Tks  MiuUnmrp's  IkuifkUr.']    By         / 

Mis.  a.  F.  Oimmines.    N.T.,  1842.  \ 

TSakor,  B.  (Hawaii).    By  M.  P.  L  Thompson.    BofEalo,  N.T.,  1858.  j 

Tlteomh,  Bp.  Jonathan  Holt  (Bangoon).    By  Allen  T.  Edwatds.    L.,  1887.  "\ 

TOwnsond,  Henry  (West  Africa).    By  his  Brother  George.    L.,  1887«  I 

Tnekor,lCrs.Jano  (India).    By  Mrs.  0.  F.  White.    L.,  1887.  ^ 

Tneker.J.T.    By  Fettitt    L.,  1872.  T 

Tamer,  K.    By  J.  O.  Tomer.   L.,  1872.  "  \ 

lyrrell,  Bp.  William  (NewcasUe,  Australia).    By  B.  Q.  Boodle.    L.,  188L  . 

Yan  lennop,  llrs.  Xary  Z.  (Tark^).    By  her  Mother,  Mrs.  Joel  Hawes.    Hartford,  I 

Conn.,  1847.    2nd  ed.,  N.Y.,  186a  <     { 

TenaMoe,  Bp.  Adington  B.  P.  (Nassau).    By  W.  F.  H.  King.    L.,  1878. 
Ton,  Henry  (Hon.  Hec,  C.M.S.).    By  W.  Knight.    L.,  188a    2nd  ed.,  1881. 
Tlntea,  JistM  H.,  and  Calista,  K.    By  Calltta  Vinton  Luther.    Phila.,  1888. 
Too,  X.  C.    (In  German.)    Basel,  1829. 

WaksfleUU  Mrs.  Bohoeea  (East  Africa).    Bt  B.  Brown.    L.,  2nd  ed.,  1879. 
Waldmoier,  Thoophilns  (Lebanon).    [Autobiography.]    L.,  1887. 
Walk«r,i.A.    By  his  Sister.    DubUn,  1847. 
Walsh  (India).    By  Albert  Osborne  Johnson.    Phila.,  1859. 
Waid,  William  (India).    By  Samuel  Stennett    L.,  1825.  .       ; 

„  See  Cabbt,  wm.,  etc    By  Marshman. 

Woigolo,  Christian  Gotthilf  (India).    By  Malthissen.  (In  German.)   Basel,  1879. 
Woithioeht,  John  Jaaoo  (India).    By  his  Widow.    L.,1854.    5th  ed.,  1878.   K.T.,  18681 
West  Baaiol  (W.  Africa).    By  T.  West    Edin.,  1857. 
Whselor,  BanioL    By  Daniel  Wheeler,  jun.    L.,  1842.    2nd  ed.,  1862.    Phila.,  1818.  , 

2nd  ed.,  1853.    Abridged  cd.,  Phila.,  1859. 
Wilkinson,  Xiehaol  (India).    By  B.  Whytehead.    L.,  1859. 
WilBams,  John  (Polynesia).    [Under  title,  Tha  Martyr  i»/  Erroman^oA     By  John 

CampbelL    L,  1842.    8id  cd.,  1843.    Bep.  Phila.  (Am.  8.  S.  U.). 
Wniiams,  John.    By  Ebenezer  Prout.    L.,  1843.    4th  1,000, 1847. 
WilBams,  Biehard  (Patagonia).    By  James  Hamilton.    L.,  185.^    2Dd  ed.,  1857. 
Williams,  Bp.  W.  (WaUpu,  Kew  Zealand).    By  W.  Rocs.    L.,  1846. 
Wilson,  Bp.  Daniel  (Calcutta\    By  Jooiah  Bateman.    L.,  166a    2  Tola.    8rd  1,000^ 

1860.    BoT.  and  condensed,  1861.    Bost.  1860.    1  toL 
irasoa,  Capt  Jamoo  (India).    By  John  Griffin.    L.,  1819.    Bep.  Bost 
Wilson,  John.    By  (2eoige  Smith.    L.,  1878.    2nd  cd.,  1879. 

Wi]son,lbSL  Margaret  (wife  of  aboTc).    By  John  Wilson.    Edin.,  1838.    6th  od.,  1858. 
Winslow,  C.  L.  (Ceylon).    Boft.,  1834. 
Wlnslow,  Mrs.  C.     By  J.  K  Waterbury.    Bost.,  1851. 

Winslow,  Mrs.  Harrist  Wadsworth  Lathrop.    by  Miron  Winslow.    N.Y.,  1836. 
WoU^  Joseph.    ByJ.Bayfair.    L.  and  N.Y.«  1824. 

Worcester.  Samuel  (Sec,  A.B.C.F.M.).    By  S.  M.  Worcester.    Bost,  1852.   2  Tola. 
XaTior,  8t  Franoia.    By  Bartoli  and  MaffeL    Eng.  trana.    L.,  1858. 

n       f  By  Venn.    L.,  1862. 

Tatsa,  Bp.  William  (GalcntU).    By  Pearcc  and  Hoby.    L.,  1847. 
Toaidloy,  John.    By  Charles  Taylor.     L.,  1859. 

York,  Mrs.  iarahBmily  Waldo  (Greece).    By  Mrs.  Bebeoca  B.  Hedbcny.    Boot,  1861. 
Zarmba,  Folieian  Ton.    By  K.  F.  Ledderhose.    (In  Gterman.)    Basel,  1882. 
Mshorger  BoTid  (U.S.A.).    By  J.  J.  Helm  (Germ.in).    Bielefeld,  1849. 

,•       By  Edmund  de  SchweiniU.    Phila.,  1870. 

Jiimry,  1781-98.    Trans.  E.  F.  Blisr.    Cincinnati,  1886.    2  toU 
Begcnbalg  and  Flfttschau  (in  German).    Eriangcn,  1867-68.   2  parts. 
Sinsondo^  Count  Bicholas  Lewis.    By  A.  O.  Spangenberg.     Eng.  trans.    L.,  18S8i  i 

»        By  J.  K.  Brauna.    (In  German.)    Bielefeld,  1850.  ^ 

,        By  W.  Zwick.  .  Heidelbeig,  1882.  \ 
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AJriotM/gr,  a  Nawutcqw  Chief  of  South  Africa.    Bj  John  CimpbelL    L.,  183a 
A^faiM,  JBine  Toehter  Afrih€u.    Bj  J.  Kober. 

Areh,  J§hn^  a  Cherphee  Indian.    By  Rafai  Andcnoiu    Bott,  2iid  cd.,  1832. 
.Bahajee,  C^verUd  Brahmin.    By  HollU  Boed.    K.Y.,  183C     2  toIb. 
Bmla  Shoodare  Tagore.    See  Tagorb. 

BaHiwma,  of  tho  Sandunch  lOandi.    By  Himn  Bingham.    N.T.,  1851. 
Jirown,  QUharine,  a  ChriUian  Indian  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.    By  Bufas  Andenon. 
Bost,  1824.    8id  ed^  1828.    K,  1825.    York,  Enf?.,  1827.    Phila.,  1832. 
Badd,  Henry.    Bin  Indianer  al$  Prediger  dee  Ecangelimmi.    Basel,  1878. 
,Ckrter,  Ludia.    See  OsAOB  Captivk. 

Dado  Oala,  ConveH  of  the  UniUd  Methoditt  Free  CkarcK    K,  1887. 
IHkkop,  P.,  eon  of  a  Hottentot  Chief.    [Under  UUe,  Hottentot  ChUdrem.']    By  John 

GampbelL    L.,  1830. 
Gedei,A^am.    LebeneWd  einee  Larha-XM.    ByUNottrott    Berlin,  1886. 
Oreen        JrOvAiettMXt^  More  FruUe  from  India.^    By  Alex.  Doff.    L.,  1854. 
Kflh.   .   A    LehenMhUder  hekehrter  lioiden,  geeammeiU  u.  hearheitei.    Bialeben,  1880. 
Kaaiphrqrt  Xn.  B.  J.    Gome  of  India;  #r,  SkeUhee  rf  diHingmithed  Mindeo  amd 

JHohammedan  Wotnen.    N.Y.,  1875. 
Jeehee,  Dr.  AnandibaL    ByO.K.  DalL    Bort.,1888. 
JMoOf  a  wild  Buehman.    By  John  Campbell    L.,  1880. 
XeUi :  Memoir  of  an  JSiouiwutua    Chrietian.    By  Thomas  Bpglfli  ICoiray.     K.Y. 

CDuiUm). 
Xntrdoo,  the  Hindoo  Orphan.    By  a  Zenana  Missionary.    L.,  1870. 
Xo  Thah  Byu^  the  Karen  Apoitle.    By  Francis  Mason.    K.  Y.  and  L.,  1848. 
IstUs^  X.  B.    Battem  Bloesom:  Shetehee  of  Native  ChHHian  lAfe  in  India.    Lw. 

1875. 
Mameoor  Shahoor,  ef  Lebanon.    By  Miss  M.  L.  Whately.    L.,  1878. 
Mof         Abdoel,  a  Hindoo  convert  of  Henry  Martyn.    [In  Journal  amd  ZotUn  of 

Henry  MaHyn.1    Phila.  (Am.  8.  a  U.). 
Miitionary  CowoerU  in  Heathen  Lande,    Phila.,  1853. 
Moa,  Hine,  the  MaoH  Maiden,    By  J.  B.  OlliTani.    L.,  1870. 
Nateeharoff^  Hdkab.    By  C.  F.  Eppler.    Basel,  1851. 
Neeterian  Biography :  Shetehet  of  pioue  Neetoriam  who  hate  died  at  Oroemiah^ 

Areta.    By  members  of  the  Nestorian  Mission.    Bost,  1857, 
Netla,  Sara.    By  B.  Gnmdemann.    Leipsig,  1887. 
Oboohiah.  Henry,  iff  the  Sandwich  lelande.    PhiUu,  1829. 
(haye  Captive,  The  Little  [Lydia  Carter].  By  Bliaa  ComeUoa.  Best,  Snd  ad.,  188i 

York,  Eng.,  1821. 
Pal,  Kriehna,fir$t  convert  of  Carey  in  India.    Phila.,  1862. 
Pandnrany  Hari ;  or.  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.    L.,  n.e;,  1877.    . 
Percy  Ponw;  or,  the  AvUbioyraphy  of  a  South  Sea  lelander,    L,  1882.    till  ad.. 

1884. 
Pani,  Bam  Krishna,  the  boy  of  BenyaL    By  B.  Webh     Phila.,  1888. 
iSta,  Quala.    By  Francis  Mason.    Bost,  185a 

Shidiah,  Aeaad  &h,  the  Martyr  of  Lebanon.    BylsaaeBiid.    Boat,  1884. 
Skyore,  Bala  Shoodore,  a  Hindoo  Lady.    [Under  UUe,  l%o  Baetem  Lily  yathered.'] 

Bt  E.  Storrow.    L.,  1852.   2nd  ed.,  much  aalaiged,  1858. 
WiUiawu,  Bichard  iCnteehiet  to  John  Williaouf).    By  James  Hamilton.     L.  1858. 

2nd  ed^  1857. 
Umba^  an  African  Negro  Kiny.    Bd.  by  P.  Keilson.    L.9  1847. 
iSrtvrv,  Jacobs   Bj  B.  Qmndeinann,    Leipcig,  1887* 
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BrtiMy.Iady.    Three  Vf^foes  in  ths  Sunheam.    L.»  1886.    8to^  2/6. 

CUrk,E.  W.    IVomSon^  AingtothaBimaUya*.    N.Y.,  1880.    16mo,  $1,601  ^    1 

Oook,JoMph«    C7n#ii^    Best,  1886.    12mo,|1.60. 

Fidd,H.lC.  From  Egy^  to  Japan.  K.T.,1877.  12mo,  82.00.    On  <A«  [&'ji«ril»M0ff .         ^ 

K.T.,1881   8ro,  12,00.    Am9MtkeHolynm*iPaUitine].    nX  1B84. 

12iiio»  il.6a    I^  ^Mib  ZrlaiiJf  and  Twrkey  after  the  War.   N.Y.,  1885. 

12mo,  il.50. 
Hfitair,  Baron  ▼«■.    Tkrmgk  tk$  BrUUk  Empire.    L^  1836.     2  vola.    P.  8ro,  24/-  < 

,  Xiigfl^,  Bp.  CtlT.    B^nd  the  World.    Gindnnati,  1868.    2  toIs,  16iift>,  |2.6a 
nSbr,  Ida.    Bound  the  World.    L.,  1868.    12mo,  2/-. 
Pitman,  Mxb.  X.  B^    Central  Afirioa,  Japan  and  lyi.    L.,  1882.    P.  8tO|  6/- 
Pzim«,X.B.  0.    Around  the  WorU.    N.T.,  1872.     8to,  $3.00. 
Puptllj.B.    Aeroee  America  and  Aiia.    N.T.,1869.    8to,  2nd  ecL,  $5.00,  187a    P. 

8YO^t2.M. 
fmiOi,  8.  P.    BamhUe  in  BluUmary  lUldi.    Boat,  1884.    16mo,  $1.25. 
lytrmaa.  B.,  andBtnnat,  0.    A  IliMiionary  Voyage  round  the  World.  I«..1831     8to, 

8rd  e(L,  1861,  S/6. 


ABTftnriA  ABB  BBBIA  (AneiMt  XtUopU). 

Baktr.  iir  f.  W.    BiU  TrihuUriee  ef  Ahyuinia.    L.,  1867.    8to,  21/-    4tli  ed.,  1871. 

.  F.8?o,6/- 
Plad^F.X.    Botes  from  Joumali.    L.,  1869.    12mo,2/6. 
Gobai,  Bp.  i.    Three  Teart'  Beeidenee  in  Abyssinia.  L.,  1834.   2nd  ed.,  1847.    P.  8to, 

7/6.    N.Y.,  185a    12mo. 
Iteaberg  and  Xrapl    Missionary  Journals  in  Abyssinia.    L.,  1843.    P.  8to,  12/- 
Plowden,  W.  C.    Travels  in  Abyssinia.    L.,  1868.    8to,  18/* 
BaMam,  E.    BrUisk  Mission  to  Theodore,  Xing  qf  AbysHnia.    L.,  1869.    8  toI% 

8to,  28/- 
WinatanUj,  W.    VisU  to  Abyssinia.    L.,  1881.    2  vols,  p.  8to,  21/- 

AFOEAV  TTJBKS8TAK. 

Balkw,S.W.    Afghanistan  and  the  Afghans.    L.,  1879.    P.8to,6^ 

«      The  Rdees  of  Afghanistan.    L.,  1880.    8vo,  7/6. 
BnrnaVj,  Frad.    A  Bide  to  Zhiva.    N.Y.,  1876.    12mo,  $2.00. 
LansdaU,  H.    Bussian,  Central  Asia.    L.,  1885.    2  Tola,  8to,  42/- 
.Schnylcr.B.    Turkestan.    N.Y.,  1876.    2  vola,  8to,  83.00. 
Taylor,  Bayard.    Central  Asia.    K.Y.,  1874.    12mo,  81.50. 
Tambery,A.    Traods  in  Control  Asia.    N.Y.,  1864.    8yo,  $40^)1 

^        SkeUhes  of  Central  Asia.    L.,1867.    8to,  16/- 
Tato,aB.'   Bbrtkem  Afgkanistan.    L.,  1888.    8to,  18/- 

A7BICA— (n)  In  OoneraL 

Bonwiek,!.    Africa.    L.,1887.    P.  8to,  1/- 

Camiron,y.L.    Aerod  Africa.    N.Y.,  1877.    8to,|5.00. 

rorbot,A.G.  Africa:  Oeograpkical  Exploration  and  Ckristian  Bnterprise.  L.,1871. 

P.  8vo,  7/6. 
Mistorieal  Sketck  of  the  Missions  qf  tke  American  Board  in  Africa.    BosU  1886. 

12mo,  6  cents. 
KnteUnaon,  X.    Tke  Lost  Continent;  or,  Africa  and  tke  Ckurek  Missionary  Society. 

L.,1879.    8vo. 
Johnaton,  Kaitk.    Africa.    L.,  8rd  ed.,  1884.    8to,  21/- 
Xoiitar.W.    Africa,  Past  and  Present.    N.Y.,  1880.     12mo,  $1.50. 
Pinto,  A.  do  8.    Bow  I  crossed  Africa.    Phila.,  1881.    2  vols,  8vo,  87.0O> 
8lanloy,  H.  X.    Coomassie  and  Magdala.    N.Y.,  1874.    8to,  83.50. 
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AfllOA^ft)  Vorthera,  ia  OMLenO.    (See  also  AiaiEMa,  MoBOOOO,  Tbipolul) 

OnUm,  A.,  ud  Athbee,  H.  8.    Tratelf  in  TknisU.    L.,  1887.    Boj.  8to,25/. 
BiMeU,  K.    JiiHcry  ^the  Barbara  SUUes.    N.Y.,  1851.     18mo,  75  cents. 

AFRICA— (c)  Central  and  Eastern. 

Baker,  Sir  8.  W.    IsmaUia:  JSxpeditien  to  CeiUral  Africa.    L.,  1874.    8  Tol%  SfO, 
86/.    2iid  cd.,  1873.     1\  8vo,  6/- 
M      Albert  I^nza,    L.,  1866.    2  vols^  8to.    2iid  od.,  1871.    7/6. 
M      In  the  luart  t>f  Africa  (condensation  of  above  and  Kdc  l^ibuiarfci),    N.Y., 
1884.     12mo,  |1.00. 
Bewen,T.J.     CptUral  Africa.    7th  1,000,  N.T.,  1857. 
Barton,  B.  F.     First  I\HttHejn  in  EasUrn  Africa.    L.,  1856.    8to,  18/- 

„       Lahc  lUgiom  of  Central  Africa.    L.,  1860.    2  to1s»  8to,  86/* 
BnuBB&ond,  H.    Tropical  Africa.    L.,  1888.    P.  8fo,  6/- 
BmChaiUa,?.    Bxplorationt  in  Equatorial  Africa.    N.Y.,  1861. 
n  Journey  to  AskanffO  Land.    N.Y.,  1867.    8to,  $5.00. 

Vim,Bartle.    Eaetem  Africa  ae  a  Field  for  JiieticAary  Labour.  L.,1874.  P.Sto^S/- 
Oeddla,!.    LaJ^  Rcgicnt  of  Central  Africa.    N.Y.,  1881.    12mo,  $1.60. 
Hanninfton,  Bp.    Laet  Journal*.    L.,  1888.     P.  8to,  8/6. 

Here,  Mrs.  A.  B.    7b  Lake  Tanganyika  in  a  Bath  Chair.    L.,  1886.    P.  8to,  37/6. 
Kntebinson,  B.     Victoria  Nyanza:  a  Field  for  Miuienary  JBnterjnriee.    L.,  1876.. 

8to,  2/6. 
.SraitJ.  L.    Trawele  and  MiMiione  in  EaHern  Africa.    L.,  1860.    8ro.  21/- 
Ufikffstone,  BaTid,    Laet  Journale  in  Central  Africa.    L.,  1880.    Sto,  15/*    N.Y., 
1880.    8T0,  82.6a 
^  and  Charles.     Expedition  to  the  Zamheei.    L.»  1866.    Sfo^  21/-    K.T., 

1866.    8to,$5.00. 
Ieng,Oel.C.    Central  Africa.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1876.    8fO,  18/-,  $2.60. 
Xaedenald,  B.    Africana  :  HeaH  ^Heathen  Africa.    L.,  1883.    2  Tols,  8fo,  Slf 
Mieeion  of  the  Awicrican  Board  to  Weet  Central  Africa.    Bost.,  1882.    12mo,6oeats. 
Bewlej,  E.    Twenty  Yean  in  Central  Africa:  Story  ef  the  UnioersUiee*  Mieeion. 

L.,1881.     P.8?o.    2nd  ed.,  1885.    8/6. 
Sehwelafturth,  G.    The  Heart  ^  Africa.    N.Y.,  1874.    2  toI^  SrOi  S8Xm.    L.,8ikded., 

1878.     15/. 
Staa^j,  E.1C.    *"  ffow  I  found  Livingstone.*'   N.Y.,  1873.   Sro.   2nd  ed.,  1887,  S3.50. 

„        Through  the  Darh  Continent.    N.Y.,  1878.    2  vols,  8to,  $10.00. 
theansea,  Jas.    To  the  Central  African  LoJhcs  and  bach,    L.,  1881.   2  toIs,  p.  8to^  24/* 

n         Through  Mdeai  Land.    L.,  IsttoSrdeds.,  1886.    8to,21/- 
Teaaf ,  B.  B.    Nyassa^  a  Journal  ^  Adventure  tohilet  oetaHiehing  LivinfetomiM. 
L.,1877.    P.8fD,7/6. 

AFRICA— (4  •^then. 

Aidersen,  A.  A.    Twenty-fiee  Tears  in  a  Waggon  [Sooth  Africa].    Is  1887.    2  fols. 

2nd  ed.,  1888.    1  vol,  8to,  12/- 
Barker,  ladj  [Mrs.  F. N. Broome].    A  Year' $ Houeekceving in Sondh  Africa.    L.and 

'       Phila.,1877.    8to,  11.00. 
Gul7le,J.B.    South  Africa  and  its  Mieeion-Jiads.    L.,  1878.    P.  8to^  8/- 
Chalmers,  J.  A.    Tiyo  Saga:  Page  qf  South  African  Mietion.    Li,  2nd  ed.,  1878. 

P.  8to,  6/- 
Olark,G.B.    The  Tranevaal  and  Bechuanaland.    Lb,  1883.    8?a  1/- 
OUudnf ,  B.  G.    Five  Yomri  Adventuree  in  South  Africa.  N.Y.,  1870.  2  toIs^  12ino^ 

83.00. 
aUis,A.B.    Soiah  African  Shetchee.    L.,  1887.    P.8to,6/. 
GiUMre,  Farkar.    The  Oreat  ThirH  Land  [Natal].    L.,  1878.    8to,  21/-    2nd  ed.» 

1878. 
„        Bays  and  Nights  by  the  Besert  [South  Africa].    L.,  1888.    8to,  10/6. 
eianfille,  B.    Among  the  Cape  Kafirs.    L,  1888.    P.  8to,  1/- 
€hepel  among  the  Bechuanae  and  other  tribes  ^Southern  Africa.  Phila.  [1846].   18mo, 

75  cents. 
«teatwell,W.     Our  South  African  Empire.    L.,  1885.    2  toIs,  a  8to,  21/- 
Sslden,W.a    Bistory  tf  Methodism  mul  its  Mieeione  in  South  AfHca.    L.,  1877. 
8to,  10/6. 
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Holnb.  S.    &ten  Tears  tJi  South  Africa,    Bout,  1881.    2  Tolf,  8io,  SIOOQ. 

Ktrr,W.  K.    The  l\ir  Interior  :  Frmn  ike  C^pe  9f  Gm»d  Hope  U  tk$  Laka  Sa§ina  ^  \ 

Central  Africa.    L.,  1886.    2  vols,  8to,  32/- 
LitUt,J.8.    South  Africa.    L.,  1884.    STo!i,8fo.    2iid  cd.,  1887.    21/. 
LiTinfitOBt,  D.    Missionary  Traveis  and  Researches  i%  South  Africa    L.,  I857«      ,, 

8to.  21/.    Later  edd^G/.    Sep.,  N.Y.,  1858.    8to,  $1.60.    Phila.,  1876 

12mo,  $1.73. 
Uojd,  Xrt.  K.  C.    Seed  and  Sheaves:  Christian  Warh  ia  IMuUnd.    N.T.,  1868.  J 

12mo.    2nd  ed.,  1870.    75  di. 
XaekMuSt,  J.    Daydaum  in  Dark  PUuics:  Wanderinf  mnd  Work  im  Be^^tuituUmiuL 

L.  and  N.Y..  1884.    8f o,  3/6. 
„         Austral  Africa  (BechuanaUmd  and  Gape  OoUmj).     h^  1887.     2  Toli^ 

8to,  32/- 
MacUaaoa.  J.    South  African  Tracts.    Silin.,  1887.    8to,7/6. 
MaUa^CH.    Bide  in  the  Mission-JIMs  of  South  Africm.    1^1873.     12iiio^  1/1  ' 

„     South  African  Missions.    L.,  1876.    Gr.  8vo»  8/6. 
XaMB,  0.  H.    ZulmUnd:  A  Mission  TVvr  i»  8mdh  AfrUm,    L.,  1861     P.  8fOk  ^K.  ) 

Xanhawt,  J.  W.    Inewadi  Yami;  or,  Tkaaniy  Yoars  im  Saulh  Afriask.    L.,  1888.      '•    \ 

Boj.  8vo,  14/. 
Mtrrimaa,  V.  J.    Kafir,  BotUntot,  and  FIrmUior  Ikrutar:  Boisofos  tf  ARuianmrf     '   y    ( 

Life.    L.,  1853.    Fcap,S/6.  I 

Ko&t,S.    Missionary  Ubours and Soonas U  Somikam  Afiriom.    L.  and  N.T.,  184S.  ' 


^\4: 


I 


Bay.  8to,  3/* 
Bieharda,  J.  D.    The  Catkolic  Church  and  the  Xafir.    la.  [1880]. 
Jtiters  ^  Water  in  a  Dry  Place  [If  r.  MoiEai'a  Miadonary  Liboun].    L.,  186S.    K.  e.» 

1875.    P.8to,3/. 
Bobartfoa,  Kn.  S.   Mission  Land  among  the  Zulu  Kaffirs.    L^  1866.    2ikd  ed.,  1876. 

P.  8to,  8/6. 
8kaw,  W.    My  Mission  in  S.K.  Africa.    L.,  18Ga    Cr.  8to,  6/. 
Siteta,  J.    South  Africa,  Country  and  ChriHian  Missions.    L.,  1883.    8to^  €/• 
Stmth  Afnca,  Poetry  of.    Ed.  A.  Wilmot    Gape  Town,  1888.    8to,  6/* 
Taylor,  W.    Christian  Adrenturas  in  South  Africa,    U  and  N.T.,  1867.    P.  8fO»  6/8, 
Tke&l,  0.  K.    ffistory  of  the  Boors  in  South  Africa.    L.,  1887.    8?  o,  15/- 
TroUopa,  A.    South  Africa.    L.,  1878.    2  rola,  p.  8to,  80/« 
WiUdaioa,  Xra.     ZuluUnd  during  Cetewayo's  Beign.     U,  1882.    2nd  ed.,  1881 

Gr.  8to,  5/- 

A7BICA— (0  Weatenu 

Baabarj,  O.  A.  L.    Sierra  Leone  ;  #r,  The  White  Man^s  Grave.    L.,  1888.    8to^  10/1 

Bentley,  W.  H.    Life  on  the  Congo.    L.,  1887.    12mo,  1/6. 

CharlMWorth,  UIm  M.  L.    Africa's  Mountain  Valley :  The  Church  in  Begent's  Toum^ 

W.Africa.    L.,  1856.    8th  1,000, 1 863.    12mo,3/6. 
Growthor,  1,  aad  Taylor,  J.  C.    The  Gospel  on  the  Banks  of  the  Niger.    L.,  1859        ^       . 

P.  Svo.  7/-  ^ 

BaTiaa,  B.    The  Bishop  of  Africa,  Wm.  Taylor,  D.D.  ;  toith  an  Account  of  the  Congo 

Country  and  Mission.    Reading,  Mass.,  1885.    12mo,  75  centa. ' 
Dcnat tt,  B.  B.    Sercn  Years  among  the  IfjoH.    L.,  1887.    P.  8to,  7/6.  '( 

Zllii,A.B.     West  African  Islands.    L.,  1885.    8to.  14/-  ( 

^    The  Tshi  speaking  Peoples  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  West  Africa.     L.,  1887. 

8vo.  10/6. 
niekiaftr,  D.  K.  Ethiopia  ;  or,  Tventu  Years  of  Missionary  Ljfe  in  Western  AJricm, 

Dayton,  O.,  1877.    3rd  ed.,  1885.    ]2mo,  90  centa.  ^ 

Omiaaass,  E.  Grattaa.    The  First  Christian  Mission  on  the  Congo.    L.,  188a    8to.  4tb 

ed.  1682.  ■ 

Eaater.B.    History  of  Missions  of  Free  Church  of  Scotland  im  India  and  Africa. 

L.,  1873.    Gr.  8to,  3/6. 
Joluutoa.  H.  H.     The  Birer  Congo,  from  its  mouth  to  Boloho.    la.,  1884.    8to,  21/- 
XcZaa,  W.    History  of  Sherbro  Mission,  West  Africa.    Dayton,  O.    16mo,  75  oenti. 
Baiaaa,   B.  K.    Crowned  in  Palm  Land;  Story  of  African  Mission  Life.    Phila. 

12mo,  81.75. 
Baasaytr  aad  Kahaa.    Four    Yean  in   Aehantee.    N.T.,   1865.    4th  ed..  1877 

12mo»  11.71 
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StMaU,  fi.    MUtUnary  irutory  (/  SUrra  Leone.    L^  1871.    2iid  od.,  1875.    12mo, 

S/G, 
iUilfj,  JLJL    ne  Con^o,  and  the  Faunduig  ttf  iU  Free  SUUe.    L.  and  N.Y.«  1885. 

L^  2  folfl,  Sro,  42;.    N.Y.,  ilO.Oa 
Toeker,  Hiss  C.  [A.L.O.E.].    Abheokuta  :  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Toruba  MssUm. 

L.,  1858.     12mo,  S/G. 
Whitoa,  i.  J.     Glimpses  of  WcU  Africa^  wUk  Sketches  of  M'asionarjf  Lahonr.     Boifc. 

(Am.  Tr.  Soc).    16mo,  85  cU. 
WIlMBf  J.  L.    Western  Africa :  Ilutorg,  Condition,  and  Prospects.    N.Y..  1857. 

12mo,  91.50. 

ALASKA. 

Baaeroft.  H.  H.    ITat.  Alaska,  1730—1885.    San  Franciaco,  1886.    8fO»  8I.60.  ^ 

DaU,  W.  H.    Alaska  and  Us  lUsourees.    Boat,  1870.    8vo,  S7.50. 

Bliott  R.  W.    Alaska  and  the  Seal  IsUnds.    N.Y.,  1886.    8ro,  14.50. 

JaaksM,  Shaldon.    Alaska  and  Afissions  on  tko  North  Pac\fic  OoasL    K.T.,  ISSd 

12mo,  81.50. 
Madga,e.A.    Fur-elad  Adtentures  in  Alaska.    N.Y.,  1880.    12aio^  SL25. 
Willard,  Kn.  S.  8.    Life  in  Alaska.    Phila.,  1884.    16mo,S1.25. 

ALOIEBS. 

BaraUy,  X.    MfemntMn  Ufe  in  Algiers.    L.,  1881.    'Bar.  8ro,  16A 

OatkaU,G.    Algeria  a»  it  U.    L.,  1875.    P.  Sr^i  7/6. 

Sifiia,  L.  G.     Walks  in  Algiers  and  its  Surroimdingi.    L^  1886.    Sad  e&»  18SS, 

P.  8ro,  6/- 

AROSHTXNS  BXFITBLXO. 

Samiftgaas,  L.  L.  met.  Argentine  RepMie.  VoL  L,  1492— 1807.  Te.  J.  W.  1inniam% 

Baenoa  Aires,  1865.    4ta 
XtoBiaato,]>.F.    L^e  in  the  Argentine  B^Mie.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1868.    P.Sto^I/S. 

AXSSICA. 

KOBTE,  laa  Caaada,  Tadiaai,  iCaziao. 

CSXnALi  laa  Caatral  Aaiariaa, 

SOUTH,  aaa  Soafh  Aiaariaa. 

ABKSnA. 

tfaraiaa,  0.  B.    Armenia,    L.  and  N.Y.,  1878.    $4.00. 

teitk.  Eli,  and  Dwighi.    Researekes  in  Armenia.    N.Y.,  1833.    S  Tolf,  ISma 

8oathgata,Bp.Hor.    l^r  through  Armenia^  Aurdistan,  etc.    L.,184a    2Tol%p.8fO^ 

15/- 
Watt,  Maria  A.    Ilomance  of  Missions:  or^  Inside  View  ef  Life  and  Lahemrimtho 

Land  of  Ararat.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1876.    P.  8to,  7/6. 
Whaalar,  C.  H.    Ten  Tears  on  ike  Eaphratee.    Boat,  1868.    16mo,  $1.35.  . 

„        LeUerefrom  Eden.    Bost,  1868.    16mo,  |1.25. 

^        Little  Children  in  Eden.    PorUand,  1876.     ISmo,  75cts. 
Whaalar,  Mn.  8.  A.    Daughters  of  Armenia.    N.Y.,  1877.    16mo,  90  eta. 

ASIA  (ia  Oaaaral). 

Doaghty,  C.  M.    Arabia  deserta.    Cambridge,  1882.    2  vols. 

Laasdoll.  H.    Tknmgh  Siberia.    L..  1882.    2  toU.    Cth  cd.,  1833.    1  rol,  Sto,  16/«. 
Bost.,  1882.    1  vol.  $3.00.  * 

.,       Russian  Central  Asia*    L.,  1885.    2  rols,  8to,  42/« 

VOL.  I.  33 
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AsiAimroi. 


AU8TSALZA  AVD  TA8XAVIA  (et  KXW  ZSALAMD). 


BOLITIA. 
OartM,  Joti  S.    SolituL.    Paris,  1875. 

BOaVBO. 

Boek,  0.    Bead  Hunten  ef  Borneo,    L.,  1881.    8ro,  8^« 
BojU,  F.    Adtent%tre$  among  the  Dydke  t^f  Borneo,    L.,  1865.    8tO^  IS/* 
BxWktb  Bajah.    EtenU  in  Borneo.    L.,  184&    2  vols,  8to,  32/- 
M       Ten  Yemn  in  Sarawak,    L^  1866.    2  toIa,  p.  Sto,  25/* 
latttB,  J.    Aim  Oy/Mf  ^ritiiA  Aorth  Borneo,    U,  1682.    ?•  8fO,  (^ 


^ 


# 


AIniwerth,  W.  F.    TVtfreZt  in  ilH«  JVtJi^.    L.,  1842.    2  Tols,  p.  8fO,  24/- 
Bvubj,Fred.    On  n&r$ehaekthromgkAtia  Minor.    L.,  1877.    2  Tola.    6th  ed^  1878. 

Cr.  8ro,  10/6. 
Coeliraa,  W.    Pen  and  Pencil  in  Jeia  IRnor.    L.,  1887.    8to,  21f- 
Fallowi.C.    ExeurMuynt  in  Attn  Minor.    L^  1839.    2iid  ed.«  1862.    P.  8fOk  9/< 
Oaaiy,  0.    Through  Atiatie  Turkey.    L.  and  K.Y.,  187&    L.,  p.  8fOb  28/-  t 

Jowott,  C.    ChriMtian  Beeeareket  in  the  Mediterranean.    L.,  1822.    8vo,  10/-  ^"    I 

n  in  Sgria  and  the  Holy  Land.    L.,  1825.    8fO»l<V*  J 

Ktant,  A.  H.    Atia.    L.,  1882.    2nd  ed.,  1886.    P.  8to,  21/- 
Laak«.  W.  M.    Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Aeia  Minor.    L.,  1824.    8to,  18/. 
Btwtaa,C. T.    TraveU and  Bieeoteriee intke Zevani.    L.,1867.    2  fola, roj. 8to, 41/«        «> 
Tajlor,  Bayard.    Land  of  the  Saraeene.    K.T.,  1864.    2l8t  od.,  1869.    12mo^Bl.M. 
Tan  Laaatp,  E.  J.    TrateU in  Aein  Minor.    K.T. and  L^  1879.    2T0lai 


I « 


« 


■^ 


Angaa,  0.  F.   Savage  Life  and  Seenee  in  Anttralia  and  New  Zealand.   L.,  1846.   2  ?cl%  ^ 

p.  8to,  24/-  4      { 

BtBMtty  J.  F.    Hiet.  and  Beeeriptive  Aeeomt  ef  Souik  Auetralin.    L.,  1843b    Feapi 

8ro,  2/- 
Biekferd,  J.    Ckrittian  Work  in  Australasia.    L.  [1878].    8iro. 
BoAWiek,  las.    The  Last  of  the  Tasmanians,    L.,  1869.    8to,  16/*  ; 

„       Baiig  Life  and  Origin  of  tke  Tasmanians.    L.,  187a    8to,  12/6. 
^        First  Twenty  Tears  of  AuHralia.    L.,  1882.    Cr.  8^0,  5/- 
Braim,  T.  H.    Hidory  ofKew  South  Wales.    L.,  1846.    2  Tola,  p.  8to,  21/*  \ 

Barton,  W.  W.    SUte  of  Beligion  and  Education  in  New  South  Wales.    1m.  1840. 

8to,  12/. 
Cnrr,  ^1L    The  Australian  Baee,  Origin.  Customs,  etc.    L.,  1888.    8T0b  42/« 
Bawtoa.    Australia  Ahoriginees.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1881.    4to,  10/6. 
Fantoa,  J.    Bistory  of  Tasmania  from  its  Biscovery  in  1642  to  the  Present  Tiwu.    L.  j 

1884.    2nd  ed.,  1885.    8to,  16/.  ) 

Fittgtrald,  J.  F.  Y.    AuHralia.    L.,  1881.    12mo,  3/6.  I 

Laa,  ICrt.  Sarah.    Adventures  in  AuHralia.     Lu,  1851.    4th  ed.,  1879.    Bep.  N.Y. 

12mo,  3/6.  ) 

Ndtite  Tnhes  of  South  AuHralia.    L.,  1879.    8to,  16/.  I 

Vieoli,A.     Wild  Life  in  the  AuHralian  BusK    L.,  1887.    2  toIs,  8to,  21/.  / 

Bnfdta.0.  W.    ITtttory  of  AuHralia.    L.,  1883.    3  toIs,  8to,  50/- 
Schatidar,  E.  0.    Missiansarheit  der  BrUdergemeinde  in  Australien.    Gnadan,  1882. 

Sro,  1  mark. 
TroUopa,  Anthony.    Auttralia  and  New  Zealand,    L.,  1878.    2  Tola.   2nded^l87i^ 

Cr.  8fo,  7/6.  I 

Wallaeo,  A.  B.    AuHralasia.    L.,  1879.    P.  Svo,  21/. 
WUkiai,W.    AuHralasia.    L.,  1887.    P.  8to»  2/6.  I 


''     \ 
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MeDovfall,  Mrf .  H.    Letten from  Sarawak.    L.,  1854.     Sq.  16mo,3/6. 

„  Sketekeii^ tmr  Life  at  Sarawak.    L.,  1882.    P.  8vo,  2/6. 

it  John,  8p«iiMr.    Life  in  the  ForeHi  of  tka  Far  Etui  \^Borm90\    L.,  186S.    \  Tolib 
2oded.,  1863.    8to,  32/- 

BSAZn. 

Afttdt,!.    Jimrmey  in  BratxL    Bost.,  1868.    8fo,  95.00. 

iiiidi«wi,C.  a    Brazil.    N.Y.,  1887.    12mo,  $1.50. 

lirtOB,S.F.    mghlandt  uf  ike  BrazUU,    L.,  1868.    2  Yolt,  8to,  80/- 

CwpcBttr,  F.  D.  1.    Btmnd  ahoMt  Bm.    Chicago,  1884.    12nio^  12.00. 

Crawford,  S.    Acrou  ike  Pampan  and  ike  Andes.    L.,  1884.    P.  8ro,  7/6. 

XwtaBk,T.    LifeinBratU,    N.Y.,I856.    8to,  83.00. 

ItoUlMr  a& J  Kidder.    Broad.    PhiUu,  1857.    9th  ed..  Bost,  188a    8fO,  •i.Oa 

•iidtk,S.H.    Brain.    N.Y.,  1879.    8vo,  S5.0a 

Wallaaa.  A.  S.    TraveU  en  ike  Amason  and  ike  Bio  Negro.    L.,  1853.    8fo,  18/- 

WaUa,  J.  W.    8,000  Milet  tkrougk  BraziL    PhiUi.,  1886.    2  toIi,  Bwf>,  f&Oa 

BUBMAS. 

AadanoA,  J.     Weetem  Tunan  IS.  W.  Okina'],  vid  Bkamo.    GaleatU,  1871. 

„        MandeUy  and  Uomien,  W.  Ckina.    L.,  1876.    8to,  21/. 
BaillU,  Joha.   Biven  in  ike  Beuri  ;  or,  ike  Great  Awakening  in  Burmak.    L.,  1858. 

4th  1,000, 1861.    P.8T0,  6/. 
BaatluuA.    Beieen  in  Birman.    Berlin,  1866.    Sra 
BM,  iMbella  L.     GMen  Ckereoneee,  and  ike  way  tkUker.     L.  and  K.Y.,  1888. 

P.  8fo,  14/- 
Bizbj,  OUto  J.    My  CkUd4ife  in  Bvrmak.    Best.,  1880.    16mo,  75  cts. 
Carpenter,  C.  H.    Self-SuppoH  *  *  Baeeein  Karen  Mission.   Boet,  1884.   8fO,  81.50. 
Celqahenn,  A.  B.    Burma  and  ike  Burmese.    L.,  1885.    12mo^  1/- 
ZUaa,  H«j.    Hist.  Skans  in  Upper  Bnrmak  and  WeH  Tnn-nsLn.    Oakatta»  1876. 
fjrtehe,A.    Burma,  Pasi  and  Present.    L.,  1878.    2  roll,  8fO,  30/- 
Cearj,  O.    Burma  after  ike  Conquest.    L.,  1886.    P.  Sw9,  7/6. 
Gerden,  C.  A.    Our  Trip  U  Burmsk,    L.,  1876.    8to,  21/- 
Oeacar,  H.     Two  Years*  Imprisonment  in  Burmak.    L.   I860.     8iid  ad..   186L 

P.  8to,  12/- 
Xaaei,  Bmilj.    Ckersonese,  witk  ike  Oildina  off.    L.,  1885.    2  vole,  p.  8?o»  21A 
Jadaen,  Ann  Eaieltlne.    Ateomnt  sf  ike  American  Baptist  Miesien  to  ike  Burwum 

Empire.    L.,  1825.    12mo,5/6. 
Vae  XaheA.    Karens  of  ike  Golden  Ckersonese.    L.,  1876.    8T0b  1^- 
Ha8ea,F.    Burmak.    L.,  1862.    2nd  ed.,  1865.    8to,S0/- 
Maaea,  Xn.    CivilUina  Mountain  Men ;  or,  Sketekes  of  Mission  Work  among  tke 

Karens.    K.  Y.  and  L.,  1st  and  2nd  eds.,  1862.    12nio,  5/- 
iaatt,!.  O.    BurmaasUwas,asUu,andasUwiUko.    L^  1886.    P.8fOb2/e. 
8ataaten,  P.  K.    Tke  Louat  Karoens  of  Burmet.    L.,  1886.    P.8fo»4/6. 
nteeflib,  J.  H.    Personal  Beeolleetiens  ef  BrUisk  Burmak  amd  its  Ckmrek  Miesien 

IFi^rA  ta  1878-79.    L.,  1880.    8to,2/6. 
Wjlia,  Xn.  X.    Tke  Story  qf  ike  Gospel  in  Burmak.    Oaleatta  and  L.,  I860. 

8rd  1,000,  1859.     12nio^  5/-    N.Y.,  186a 
Y%o,  Vkwnj.  Tke  Burman,kU  Life  and  JMione.   L.  and  N.Y.,  1881   8Tolf,n.8TO,9/- 
Teanghaibaad,  O.  J.    1,800  ilt^t  <»  a  ^amaMe  To^.    L.,  1888.    8fo»  6/- 
Tala^H.   Narrative  ^  ike  Mission^  ••  ie  tke  OmrtffAva  in  1966.    L.,1868L     ita 

5^6. 

CAVADA,  BOXnnOV  OF. 

Baaareft,  H.  R.    BrUUk  Columbia  (1792—1887).    San  Frandioo^  1887.    8fo,  t^.Ba 
BeaTea,  J.     VisU  io  Indian  Missions  in  Upper  Canada.    L.,  1846.    12mo,  4/. 
BritUk  Columbia,  Ck.  Eng.  Missions  in,  BepoHfor  1876.    L.,  1877. 
BiawB,  B.  C.     Klatsassan  and  oiker  Beminiseonees  of  Missionary  Life  in  British 
Oolumha.    L^  1878.    2nd  ed.,  1876,    12mo^  if 
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Bt7M,0.    AfaHitcba.    L^  1882.    Cr.  8to,  7/$. 

Chu«hill,a    Miuioiuir^Li/eUyefMSeotU.    L.,  1846.     12iiio^  !/• 

rillbrd,  Bp.  F.     Jommal  of  a  Korth-West  Ameriemn  MUtum.     L.,  ind  ad^  1811 

12mo,  4/6. 
Eawkiai,  I.    Hutorieal  Xetieei  of  the  MiuUtm  of  the  Church  •/  Bufmrni  4m  tk§ 

Aorth  Ameritan  Coloniet.    L.,  184&.     8ro,  9/- 
Sowltj.lCF.     EeeUHaitiealUutoryof  Newftmndlana.    Bott,  1888.    $3.60. 
Unt,  lUrqvii  o£     Canadian  Ltfe.    L.,  1886.    18mo,  ed.  «»  f 

XauUiB,  Bp.  G.  8.    Jcitrnal  ff  m  N<fHh-Wea   Amerieam   MtuUm,    L^   1841 

12mo,  4/6.  ^-» 

lobtrtMB,  J.  Biit.  MmUm  Seeeuion  Ch,  in  Nmoa  Seotim  and  Prine$  Miward  Itiimmi. 

Edin.,1847.    12mo,8/6. 


Wli,B.    A  Keufaundland  ^fisiionary'i  Jnumak    L.,  1836.    P.  8to,  4/1 


Brjet,  J.    Trameaucatia  and  Ararat.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1877.    2i)d  ed.,  1878.    P.  %r%  f|f- 

CuyAfhtmo,  A.  A.  T.    Eastivn  Cattcann,    L.  1872.    8vo,  18/- 

Vrithfltld,  B.  W.    Central  Caveant  and  Bathan,    L.,  1869.    8? o,  18/- 

QroTt.  r.  C.    The  Frotty  Caucatut,    L.,  1876.    P.  8to,  16/- 

HiTtbaiitn,  Btx«a.    TrihtM  of  the  Caveantt.    L.,  lit  and  2Dd  edf .,  1861    P.  8fD,  6/« 

XoaaHj,  A.  H.     Caneane  and  Interior  of  Persia.    L.,  1872.    8to,  14/- 

TUtlaakm,  X.  Toa.    Tratelt  in  the  Caueaens.    L,,  1876.    2  toIs,  p.  8to,  18/* 


CSHTRAL  AMERICA. 


1 


1  B.    Metlahahtla  IBrUieh  CUmmhial.  and  the  Kmth  Pmeific  Mfiseian.    U,  1881. 
Tackar,  Charlotta.    Rainhew  ia  the  North  [Ch.  liias.  Soc^  fiiit  Woik  in  Bopertii 

Land].    L.,  1864.    12mo,  2/6. 
Waddilofa,  W.  J.  B.     The  StewaH  MiaeUne   [Upper   Canada].     Londooi  1811 

12mo,  7/- 
Wtlleema,H.l    The  Storv  of  AfetlahahtU.    L.  and  N.T.,  1887.    12mo^  7/6, 1 1-60.  . 

^iMa,W.    Keufeundland  and  its  Aiieeionariei.    Halifax,  N.8.,  18~.  \'^    \ 


;:) 


OABOLIVS  I8LAVB8. 
n«iipiOB,]Cn.H.l    Psnajfe.    Phila.,  1871    16mo,  $1.01  4«* 


,  # 


« 


M 


1- 


r 


CAVCA8V8,  THE.  ./ 


1 


I 


Baaeroft,  H.  H.    Central  America.    (San  Francisco,  1882-7.    8  vole,  8to,  $4.60  ea. 

Briffkam,  W.  T.     Guatemala.    N.T.,  1887.    8yo,  85.00. 

Crowo,  F.    The  Getpel  in  Central  America.  *  *  A  Hittory  of  the  Baptist  JUieeien  im 

British  Boniuras.    L.,  1860.    P.  8to,  7/6. 
FxSbtl,  J.    Seten  Years*  Travel  in  Central  Amcrie%,  etc.    L.  1869.    8to,  18/* 
eibbi,  A.  B.    British  Bonduras.    L.,  1883.    P.  8to,  7/1  *     I 

Eaitaarth,  F.    Fmr  Tears  awumg  Spanish  Americans.     Cincinnati,  lid  ed.,  1881. 

12mo,  $1.60. 

LambarlT.B.    The  New  Bonduras.    N.T.,  1887.    8to,  $2.01  i      \ 

Flaafaea,  AUea  B.  la.    Bers  and  There  in  Tucutan.    N.T.,  1S87.    16mo,  $1.26. 
„        Sacred  Mysteries  of  the  Bayas  and  Quiches.    N.Y.,  1881    8to,  $2.60. 
Saltan,  Xaria.    A  Lady's  Ride  across  Spanish  Bonduras.    L.,  1884.    P.  8to,  12/1 
iqiiar,  E.  G.    Nicaragua.    N.Y.,  1862.    8to,  $4.00. 

„      States  of  Central  America.    N.T.,  1861    8vo,  $4.00. 
,.      Honduras.    L.,  1870.    P.  8vo,  3/6. 
itapktu,  J.  L.     Incidents  ef  Travel  in  Central  America.     N.T.,  1841.   2  Toli^ 

(numerous  eds.),  8to,  $6.00. 
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CSTLOV. 

Bftker,  8  W.  Eifkt  Years'  WanderingM  in  CMon.   Is..  1855.  Na,  1874.    P.  %io.  7/8. 

(^Ism  :  Oewtrtd  Desenption  i>/  the  Jtland.    U,  1876.    P.  8to,  28/- 

CtgUn  Mis»hm  of  ike  Lohdan  MiMsionaiy  Society.    L.,  1879. 

Gkapmaa.  Bp.  J.    JoMrnal  im  Ccj/Un^    L.,  1851.    12ino,  2/- 

Xekard,  J.  B.    Ten  Yean  in,  Ceylon  and  Ilindoetan.    Phila.,  1814. 

Hardj,  B.  8.    The  Jirithh  Government  and  ths  Idolatry  of  Ceylon.    L.,  1841. 

JSarrard,  W.  X.     7%e  WeeUyan  Mission  in  CeyUm.    L.    8to,  9/. 
Htber,  B.    Journey  through  India,  with  Notes  on  Ceylon.    L.,  1828.    S  Tolf,  %i^  M^ 
Phila.,  1829. 
Htettr,  J.    Parher  and  Payn,  Protestant  Missions  in  India,  Ceylon,  ate.    L.,  188S. 

8apcr  roy.  8vo,  5/- 
BatMll,  Joth.    Missionary  Tour  in  Ceylon  and  India.    L.,  1852.    P.  8to^  7/8. 

„       Paganism  and  Uimanism  in  Ceylon,  etc.    h^  1855. 
iilkirk,  J.    Operations  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  <«  Ceylon.    L.,  1844. 

M      BseolUotimu  ef  Ceylon.    L.,  1848.    8to,  5/- 
VlUMit,  J,  I.    Progress  ofChHstianUy  in  Ceylon.    L.,  1850.    8?o,  14/- 
VphftBy  X    J%a  MakavtUsi,  the  n^a-Batnaeari,  and  the  lU^VM^fonning  tha 
mered  and  historical  koohst/the  East.    L.,  1838.    8  roU,  Bro,  4%/. 

CHILL 

Btji,  B.  V.    ChUi  and  the  ChUians.    L.,  1881.    P.  8to,  10/6. 

etr4lMr,A.F.     VisU  to  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers  of  ChUi.    L.,  1841.    P.  8tcl^ 
taiUi  M.  B.    J%e  Araucanians  :  Notes  of  a  Tour  among  the  Indian  trikoe  ^  Soutkerm 
ChUi.    U  and  N.Y.,  1855.    P.  8to,  7/6. 


CHIVA. 

Abttl,  S.    Journal  of  a  Besidenee  in  China  and  NeighhouHng  (hwUrieo.    1828-88. 

N.T..  1834.    L..  1884.    12mo,  6/- 
AiitrtOB,  J.    ExiodUion  to  Western  Yunan  (5.  W.  China),  vid  Bhama.    OaleaftUL 

1871. 
„        Mandday  and  Momien,  W.  CHna.    L.,  1876.    8?o,  21/- 
Barbow,  O.  F.    China  and  the  Missions  at  Amoy.    Sdin.,  1855. 
Barttott,  8.  C.    Bistorieal  SheUh  of  the  Missions  of  the  American  Beard  4m  CUim. 

Host,  1886.     18mo,  6  cU. 
BmI,  8.    BuddhiH  Literature  in  China,  Ahstract  of  linsr  Lectures  cu.    L,  1888. 

8to,  10/6. 
^      Buddhism  in  China.    L.,  1884.    12mo,  2/6. 
„      Si-YU'Ki :  Buddhist  Becords  ^  the  Western  World.    Eog.  tcmni.    L.,  1884. 

2  f  oU,  8fo,  24/- 
Bt«l8tr,D.  0.    Hietory  if  China.    L^  1881-4.    8To1i,8n>.   Toll  1  and  2;  1^;  vol  8, 

28/- 
BrUffBaa,  Xn.  B.  J.  O.    The  Daughters  of  China  :  SkeUhcs  ^Bmneetic  Ufe  there. 

N.Y.,  1853.     L.,  1854.    12ino,  1/6. 
BrtMkall«  B.    A  Missionary  Band.    L.,  1886.    2nd  ed.,  [Undar  tttle,  1%$  JhM* 

gelisation  of  the  WorU\  1888.    Boj.  8to,  8/6. 
Brytta,  Xn.  X.  J.     ChiU  Life  in  Chinese  Homes.    L.  and  N.T^  1888.    ito^  V- 
Biih,  0.  P.    Five  Years  ia  China.    Phila..  1865.    16mo,  80  eta. 
Oalf  ahoaa,  A.  B.   Across  Chrysi :  South  Ckima  Border,  Canton  to  Mandday.   L.,  1881 

2  vols,  8to,  42/- 
On^cius.    See  Rblioioms  of  Missionabt  Lands,  tab-fection  China. 
Cammiaf,  C.  F.  Gordon^     WanHeHngs  in  China.    L.,  1885.    2nded.,  L.  and  N.T., 

1886.    2  Tols,  8to.  25/- 
Worhfor  the  Blind  in  China,    L.    ICmo,  1/6. 
BavU,  B.    China  and  her  Spiritual  Claims.    L.,  1845. 
Bays  of  Blessing  in  Inland  China :  bring  an  Account  vf  Meetings  held  in  the  Prexinrc 

of  Shnn-si^etc.     1^,1887.     P.  8vo,  1,^. 
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Dtaa,  W.    The  China  y[\$tUni  [all  demomiiuUiani.']    K.Y.,  1869.    8fO. 

OooUttto,  J.    Si^cial  Life  tflke  Ckinete.    N.T.,  1865.    2  toU»  or.  8fiH  $4.00. 

SragUi.B.K.    tltina.    L.,  1S82.    2adeiL.  1887.    P.  8fo,  SA 

Wkm,  S.  J.    Eter^dag  life  in  China.    L.  and  N.T.,  1885.    P.  8fo,  6A 

Dwif  ht,  G.    Miuwnary  n#i<  ^<»  £AiJui,  1844-48.    L.,  1848.     Slid  cd.,  1847. 

n«lZi,  Ad«l6  X.    Ptf^0</a  Shadow ;  tf r,  ^StMfief  /roM  X^T^  <»  t^tJM.    Bott,  1884. 

12mo.  $1.00. 
OibtOB.  0.    The  Chinese  in  America,    Cincinnati,  1877.    16mo,  $1,501 
OilM,  H.  A.    Chinese  Sketehet.    L..  1876.    8to,  10/6. 

„       Strange  Stories  from  a  Chinese  Studio.    L.,  1879.    S  Tols,  cr.  SfO^  16/«  «, 

Oill,W.    Jliter  0/ Golden  Sand.    L.,  1880.    3  Tols,  8f  o,  30/- 
GillMpit,  W.    Land  nfSinim  :  Chinese  Afissions.     L.,  1854.     12mo,  8/6. 
QilBoiir,!.    Amon^  the  Afongols.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1883.    2nd  od..  1888.    P.  8fiH8/6. 
Giaetj.  7.  T.     China  *  «  Peoole,  *  •  ChriHian  Missions.    L.,  1880.  .      | 

Qraj,  J.  H.    China.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1878.    2  toIi,  8to,  32/- 
QMUlafl;  0.  r.  A.    0(iJM  opened,    L.,  1838.    2  vols,  p.  8fO,  24/- 

^       Journal  of  Three  Voyages,  etc.    L.,  1834.    Sid  ed.,  1840.    P.  Sto,  S/* 
HtadtrtM,  J.    Medical  Missions  to  CkUu^    L^  1867.    12nio,  3/6.    Ab.  ed.,  18biq^  !/• 
Htarj,  &  C.    TAtf  Cross  and  the  Dragon;  or,  Light  in  the  Broad  Bast  [Chimm\ 

N.Y.  [1885].    12mo,$2.00. 
„       Ling  Nann:  Southern  China,    L.,  1886.    P.  870,  6/- 
KoworthH.S.   History  of  the  Mongols.  L.,  1876-80.  2  7oIs,8to.  Vol  1,28/-;  Tol  2,42/- 
H«6,  Abbe.    Travels  in  the  Chinese  Emviro.    L.,  1855.    2  toIs,  8fO,  24/-    2i»l  edl, 

1859.    1  ToU  12mo,  3/6.    N.Y.,  1855.    2  toIs.  *      \ 

„    Christianity  in  China,  etc,    L.,  1857-5a    8  Tols,  8to,  oa.  10/6.  I 

JamM,  H.  I.  X.    The  Long  White  Mountain ;  or,  a  Journey  in  Manckyrim,  ■  Lu«  i 

1888.    8vo,24/-  ' 

Jttar,  J.  B.    An  American  Woman  in  China,  and  her  Miuionary  Work  there,    BoeL,         / 

1875.    16mo,  81.25. 
Johnston.  J.    Olimpses  of  Missionary  Work  in  China,    Edin.,  1860.     Gr.  8? o,  I/- 
KoMOa,  J.    The  Cross  and  the  Dragon;  or,  ChrUtianity  in  China.    L.,  1853.    P. 

8to,  6/- 
IM,  Yaa  Phoa.     When  I  was  a  Boy  in  China,    N.Y.,  Ist  and  2nd  eda,  1887.    12mo, 

60  eta. 
loggt,  JamM.     Works.    See  Religions  of  Missiomabt  Lands,  section  China. 
little,  A.  J.    Through  the  Yang-Tse  Gorges  ***  Western  China.    L.,  Ut  and  2nd  ods.. 

1888.    8vo,  10/6. 
XJaagttedt,  A.     The  Portuguese  Settlements  in  China,  and  the  Itoman  Cathelie  Church 

in  China.    Bost,  1836. 
I.oekhart,W.    Medical  Missionary  in  China.    L.    2nd  ed.,  1861.    8fo,  15/. 
Xargarj,  A.  B.    From  Shanghai  to  Bramo,  and  back  to  Manwyne.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1876. 

Svo,  10/6. 
Xarshall.  T.  W.  (R.C.).    Christianity  in  Ckina.    L..  1859.    8to,  5/6. 
Xartia,  W.  A.  P.    The  Ckine»e.    Shanghai,  1880.    N.Y.,1881.    12ino,  81.75. 
Xsdbarst,  W.  H.    China  *  *  with  special  reference  to  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel, 

Boit.,  1838.    L.,  1840.    6th  ed.,  18C6.    8fO,  5/- 
„  Foreigner  in  Far  Cathay,    L.  and  N.Y.,  1872.     P.  Sto,  6/- 

Mlssionaries,  Protestant,  to  the  Chinese,  Memorial  of.    Shanghai,  1807. 
Missions  to  the  Women  of  China.    L.,  1866.    12mo,  2/- 

Xseelej,  W.  W.    Origin  of  the  First  Protestant  Mission  to  China.    L.,  1842.    8to,  6A 
Xerrisem,  B.    A  View  of  China  for  PhUologieal  Purposes.    Macao,  1817.    4to,  2(V-  I 

Xeole,  A.  B.    Cheh  Kiang  Mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.    L.,  1878.    2nd  \ 

ed.,  1879.    8vo,  3/6.  | 

«        Chinese  Stories  •  ^  ^  and  Chinese  Wisdom.  Trans.   U,  1880.  2nd  ed.,  1881.         ^       • 

P.  Svo,  1/6. 
X«lihead,W.     China  and  the  Gospel.    L.,  1870.    12mo,4/G.  I 

Vtrins,  Helen  8.  C.     Our  Life  in  China.    N.Y.,  1869.    2nd  cd.,  1876.    16mo,  81.50.  <« 

«      John  L.    China  and  the  Chinese.    N.Y.,  1869.    2nd  ed.,  Phila.,  1883.    12aia 

tl.50. 
„        „        San-Poh  *  *  Miuionary  Work.    Phila.,  1870.    ISmo,  65  cts. 
limoB.G.  B.     Ckina.    L.,  1888.    P.  8to,  6/- 
Imith,  Geo.     Visit  to  China  •  *  in  kekalf  of  tke  Church  Missionary  Society.    L.  and 

K.Y.,  1847.    2nd  ed.,  1847.    Sto.,  14/- 
„       Jews  at  K'aefung  Fm>.    Shanghai,  1851. 
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ftMk,  XlftM.    iU-ZiM  Minion  of  tk$  Ckureh  MtiitUmary  Society.    L^  1877.    2nd 

ed^  1882.    Sq.  16mo,  4/6. 
XUstg*,  J.  y.  V.    Uiatory  mnd  £eeloiiaitioal  Relatioiu  rf  the  Ckurehci  of  the  Preihym 

terial  Order  at  Amog,  China.    N.Y^  1863.    8to,  25  eta. 
IkMMM,  J.  T.    Seme  Olimpeee  ^  Life  in  ike  I^  EatL    L.    2iid  ed.,  1865.    Sto^ 

10/6.    iS^9iua,1865.    8ro,10/6. 
Vonlim,  J.    Jiiaionarf  Journals  and  Letters.    L.,  1844.    P.  8to,  ?/• 
WUtj.LW.    The  Missionary  Cemetery  qf  Fnh  Okau,  China.    N.Y.,  1858. 
WIIUmm,.!.  Wdli.    The  MiddU  JCingdom.   N.T.,1848.    2.T0lt.    6thed.,reTi«d,  1888« 

2  Tols,  8t<\  09.Oa 
WOmb,  OtB.  J.  S.    China.    N.T.,  1887.    12mo,  81.75. 
Tvlt,  OoL  K.  C.  B.    Catkay  and  the    Way  thUher.    L,  1866.    t  toIi,  8to,  S1/« 

(Haklnjt  Societj). 

COBSA. 

C^udM,  W.  B.    Hfe  in  Coroa.    L.,  1888.    8to,  12/6. 

Daltot^Ch.    HistoirederiglisedelaOorie,    IMi,  1874.    2ToIf,8fo. 
Oiifli.W.B.    Coroa^the  Hermit  Nation.    K.T.,  1882.    2nd  ecL,  1885.    8ro^|3.60. 

„    Corea,  Withonit  and  WUhin.    PhiU.,1884.    2nd  ed.,  1885.     16mo.81.15. 
VnnSi^  PtrdTil.    ChosSn.    Bort.,  1885.    2nd  ed.,  1887.    8?o,  9S.0a 
Opp«rt,B.    A  IbrHddom Land.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1880.    8to^  21/- 
Wm,  h    History  qf  Ooroa.    Paitlej,  1879.    8ro,  12/6. 

BOTPT,  VVBIA,  AHD  THB  SOVDAV  [not  AnluMl^giMa]. 

BatUktr,  K.    Egypt.    Fkrt  1,  Lower  BgyfL    Ldpiig  and  L.,  1878.    2iid  ed.,  I88S. 

16mo,  16/- 
B«I1.0.]C.    From  Pharaoh  to  FMah.    Phila^  1887.    4to,  $6.0a 
Bfai,T.    Jkseription  qf  Egwst.    L.,  1856.    2nd  ed..  1866.    12nio,^ 
Bntlir,  K.J.    The  Aneient  (Uotio  Chmrehos  ef  Egypt.    L.,  1884.    2  roll,  8ro,  80/- 
Be  Ltea,  B.    The  Khedive's  J^ypt.    L.  and  N. Y.,  1877.    4Ui  ed.,  1879.    8? o,  8/6. 
Bye^W.XoB.    Moslem  Ej^ypt  and  Christian  Abyssinia.    N.Y.,  1880.    Sto,  $8.00. 
Bdwardf,  Viii  A.B.    A  Thousand  MUesup  the  Nile.    L.,  1876.    Boj.  8to,  42>. 
eerdea,  ladj  IhUt    Letters  from  EgypL    !«.,  Itt— Sid  edi.»  1866.    P.  8fo,  8/6. 

„    Last  Letters.    L.,  1876.    P.  8fo,  9/- 
Jaaet,F.L.    Tho  WOd  Trihes  if  the  Soudan.    L.  and  N.Y..  1881    8zd  ed.,  1887« 

8to,21/- 
Klvulager,  a  B.    Upper  Egypt.    L.  and  K.Y.,  1877.    8?o,  14/- 
£aM,B.W.    Manmors  and  Customs  ^  the  Modem  Egyptians.    L,  1836.    StoIi.   6Ui 

ed.,  1871.    P.8T0, 12/. 
laailBf,  Jvlian.    Egypt's  Princes:  a  NarraHeo  of  Missionary  labour.    N.Y.,  1865. 

12mo,  $1.75. 
Iett,Bmmeliae.  Harem  Life  in  Ejypt  aad  Conttamtinoplo.    L.,  1866.    2nd  ed.^  1867. 

P.  8to,  6/- 
Xaebrair,  B.  K.    Missionary  Travels  in  EgypL    Is  1846.    P.  Sfo,  6/. 
KiOoaa,J.O.    Egypt  as  U%s.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1877.    8to,21/- 
Feele,  Vn.    Enfilshwowma  in  Egypt.    U,  1844^48.    3  roll,  ISmo^  4/6. 
Yoele,B.  1.     dties qf  Egypt.    L.,  1882.    P.  8to^  5/- 
Foele,  8.  lane.    Egypt.    L.,  1881.    12mo,  3/6. 

n       Social  Life  in  E^pL    L.,  1884.    4feo^  21/- 
Stopheaf,  J.  L.    Travel  in  Egypt,  etc.    N.Y.,  1837.    2  roll,  12mo,  $3.00. 
8laart,y.    Bgwt  i^ter  the  War.    L.,  1883.    Boj.  8to,  31/6. 
Wkatelj.XlaiXaryL.    Bagged  L\fe  in  J^pt.    L.,  1862.  8xd  ed^  1863.  JTmv  «5mi< 

Ragged  Life.    1863.  2nd  ed.,  1864.    Both  in  1  toI,  1870.    12nio,3ytt. 
M        Among  the  Huts  in  Egypt.    L.,  1871.    3id  ed.,  1873.    P.  8to,  5/. 
„        Letters  from  Egypt.    L.,  1879.    Cr.  8fo»  3/6. 
„        Peasant  Life  on  the  Nile.    L^  188a    12mo,  1/- 
Blaekt,  F.  B.    Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  tho  Khsdite.    L.,  1871.    2nd  ed.,  1873. 

8to,  16/* 

BTHIOFIA.    See  Abtsbiku. 
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OBZSCS. 

liteioi,  B.    Pehponnents  and  OrUh  Idandt,    Boit,  1830. 

Baird,H.M.    Modern  Greece,    N.T^  1856.    12mo,  $1.50. 

Baldwim,  Xitry  R.    Wutwn  Life  in  Qreeee.    See  Pitman,  Mn.  B.  B. 

Field,  H.  X.    Qteeh  Iriandi,    N.Y.,  1885.    Cr.  8to,  $1.50. 

Seaioa,  C.  H.    The  Land  of  Greece.    N.Y.,  1886.    8yo^  $4.00. 

Jabb,  R.  C.    Modem  Greece,    L.,  1880.     P.  8to,  5/- 

Miititmary  Letters  relating  to  the  Greeks  and  Armenians.    Phila.  (Am.  S.  8.)    ISnifi^ 

25cts, 
Pitman,  Xn.  E.  R.    Miuicn  in  Greece  and  Palestine.    L.,  1881.    P.  8to,  5/- 
Strgetat,!*.    Greece.    L.,1S80.    12ino,8/6. 

SUpheai,  J.  L.    Travels  in  Greece,  etc.    M.Y.,1849.     2  vols,  12mo,  $3.00. 
Taekenuui,  C.  K.    The  Greeks  of  Lo-day.    N.Y.,  1872.    12mo,  $1.50. 
Wilaea,  8.  8.    Greek  Mission  ;  or,  Sixteen  Years  in  Malta  and  Greece.    L.,  1839.   8to. 

12/. 
▼ordnrorth,  Chr.    Greece.    L^  1844.    2nd  ecL,  1858.    Imp.  870, 28/- 
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AsAenon.  J.  W.    Fiji  and  Kew  CaUdonia.    L.,  1880.    3  vole,  8yo^  16f8.  .    , 

Britten,  H.    Fiji  in  WO.    L.    Irt  and  2iid  eds.,  1871.    8to,  2/6.  4' 

Camming,  0.  F.  0.    At  Uome  in  Fiji.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1881.    S  roll.   4th  ed.,  1887.  \ 

1  Tol,  p.  8to,  7/6.  I 

Forbes.  L.    Two  Years  in  Fiji,    L.,  1875.    P.  8to.  8/6.  ^  / 

laarj,  W.    Missions  i«  Tonga  and  Ftfjee.    L.,  1850-52.    2  vols,  IZmo^cb.  ed,  S/- 

Rep.  Cincinnati  (Mctb.  Book  Concern),  12mo^  $1.60.  a« 

8ebolci,8.S.    Fiji  and  the  Friendly  Isles.    L.,  1S82.    8q.  16mo,  1/- 
•eemann,  B.     VUi:  A  Mission  to  the  Vitian  or  Fijian  Gravps,  18604;i.    Cambridge^ 

1862.    8to.  14/. 
SmTtbe,  Xn.    Ten  Months  in  the  Fiji  Islands.    L.,  1864.    8to,  15/.  ^ , 

WUlUms  and  Calvert    lyi  and  the  Fyians.    L.  and  N.Y..  1858.    Srd  ed.,  187a 

P.  8to,  6/. 

.      f 
FBIBBDLT  ULABB8.    See  TOkoa.  I 

GILBBBT  I8LABB8.    See  Mabshall  Islaviml 
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OBEEKLABD  ABB  LABBABOB.  i 

Crants,  B.    History  of  Greenland  IwUh  that  of  Moravian  Missions  there  amd  In  | 

Labrador].    L.,  1820.    2  volt,  8to,  21/-  -  ,     . 

Bgede,  Earn.    A  Description  of  Greenland,     Trana.  from  the  Danish.    L.,  1746; 

870.    3rd  ed.,  L.,  1845.     8vo,  12/.  1  i 

Hind,  S.  T.    Labrador  Peninsvla.    L.,  1867.     2  toIs,  8to^  32/- 

Moravians  in  Greenland.    L.,  1854.    18mo,2/6. 

„        ^    Labrador.    L.,  1854.    18mo,  2/6.    K.Y.    Irol,  SOcia. 

Bink,B.    Danish  Greenland.    L.,1877.    P.  8yo,  10/6. 
M    Tales  and  Traditions  of  the  Eskimo.    L.,  1875.     P.  8yo,  10/6. 

•tsama,  W.  A.    Labrador.    Bost.,  1885.    2nd  ed.,  1887.    12mo,  $1.76. 

*«*  See  also  Arctic  Voyages  of  Franklin  (1819,  sqg.)  ;  Kane  (1854  and  1866)  s  Hayea 
(1860, 1867  and  1871) ;  Hall  (1864  and  1879)  ;  Greeley  (1884),  and  otbera. 

QUATEXALA.    See  CENTRAL  AUEBICA. 
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BVUMA 

iMiaoBt,  J.    A<w  SUvery  in  BrUUk  Omiana.    L,,  1871.    8to,  2/- 

BtraAii,  T.  H.    Miuionar)/  Labour  among  Indian*  of  Brititk  Oniana,    L.,  1847.  P. 

8f  o,  7/. 
Blood,  W.    Miuion  to  IndUno  of  OriaOa  [Guiana].    L.,  1853.    ISmo.  6/« 
Brttt,W.H.    IndUn  Miuiono  in  Onions.    L.,  1861.    8fo,  6/- 
M      Legends  and  Myths  of  the  Indians  of  Btitisk  Guiana,    L.,  188a    P.  8to,  12/6. 
w      /ji4iiM»  7W^  !>/  Guiana,    N.Y.,  1852.    8ro,  2nd  ed.    U  1868.    8to^  18/- 
„      iAtMMm  IfVrA  a«u»M^  tA^  Indian  Tribes  in  the  Jf\>reHs  tf  Guiana,    L.,  [1881]. 
8to,  3/- 
PalgTATO,  W.  T.    Duteh  Guiana,    L.,  1876.    8ro,  9/- 
Whotbam,  J.  W.  B.    Roraima  and  British  Guiana.    L.,  1879.    8fO,  16/- 
Toad,  T.    Ton  Years  of  Mission  lAfo  In  British  Guiana.    L.,  1875.    12mo,  1/* 


HAWAIIAN  [Sandwioli]  ISLANDS. 

Aadonoa,  lUry  S.    Soenes  in  the  Bsuoi^ian  lOanis  and  CoJUfornla.    Boot  (Am.  It. 

8.)    16ino,tU5. 
AadortOB,B.    Ths  Hawaiian  Islands.    Boot,  1864.    Srded.,1865.    12iiio,  $2.25. 

^       Sandwich  Islands  Mission,    Boot,  187a    12mo»  $1.5a 
Bibor,  O.  I.    MamaU  and  iU  Okuroh,    L.,  1865.    Sto,  !/• 
^iiiyiiam  H.    The  Sandwich  Islands.    Hartford,  Ooan.,  1847.    Sid  ed.,  Canandaigoa, 

N.Y.,  1855. 
Bird,  L  L    The  Hawaiian  Archipelago.    L.  and  K.Y.,  1875.    2ad  ed.,  1876.    ?•  8?o^ 

7/6 
Bliif ,  W.  B.    Paradise  in  the  Pacific.    N.Y.,  IS^    16mo,  $1.25. 
€haB<j.O.L.    AWhal  a  Hawaiian  Salutation.    Boot,  1880.    12iiio,  tlM. 
CbooTor,H.T.    The  Sandwich  IsUnds.    N.Y.,  1851.    12mo,S1.5a 
Coaa,T.    lAfe  in  Hawaii,    N.Y.,  1882.    12iiio,  SL50. 
]Mbblo.S.    Sandwich  Islands  Mission.    N.Y.,  1889.    12ma 
Boaao^lLA.    Sandwich  IsUnds  and  Pe^^.    L.,  1866.    2Qded.,187a 
Bllis,W.     Tour  through  HawaiL    L.,  1826.    4Ui  ed.,  1827.    Sto,  12/- 

„     The  American  Mission  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,    L.,  1866.    8?o,  2/6. 
Foraaadar,  A.    The  Hawaiian  Ptoplo,    L.,  1877-80.    %  Toli,  Sn>.    Vol  1,  7/6;  f^  ^ 

10/6. 
Hawaiian  Church  Mission,    L.,  1865.    Cr.  Sto,  6d. 
Bopldai,  K.    Hawaii.    L.  and  K.Y.,  1862.    2nd  ed.,  1866.    P.SfO,  10/6. 
Hnaaowoll,  J,  F.  [and  otbon].    Bibliographg  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.    Boot,  1869. 
JarfOO,J.J.    Hist.  Hawaiian  IsUnds.    Boot  and  L.,  1843.    12mo,3/6. 

„      Scones  and  Scenery  iff  the  Sandwich  Islands,    Boot  and  L.,  1844.    12ino,8A 
Jndd,  Laura  F.    Honolulu.    N.Y.,  188a    12mo,  $1.25. 

Xalakna  and  Bag^tt    Mgths  and  Mots  of  the  Hawaiian  IsUnds.    N.Y.,  1883. 
Missionary  Ilecords:   Sandwich  Islands.    L.,  1857.    ISmo,  1/6. 
Staloj,  Bp.  (Honolnla).    Fito  Tsars'  Chmrch  Worh  in  Hawaiu    L.,  1868.    P.  8fO^  6/« 
Thrum*s  Hawaiian  Alnianac  (annual).    Honololu,  1887.    25  cto. 


EATTX  AND  SANTO  DOXZNGO. 

Bo&Boan,A.    HattL    Paris,  1862.    ST0,8Cranciw 

Bdin.    IlaUi.    Toulouse,  1879.    1  franc  10  cto. 

Kasard,  8.    Santo  Domingo:  wUh Bibliographg.    L.,  1873.    8ro,  18^ 

Xaekonsio,  C.    Notes  on  Hayti  and  San  Domingo,    L.,  183a    2  Tols,  p.  8ro,  21A 

Santo  Domingo,  Life  in.    N.Y.,1873.    12mo,  |1.75. 


HONDVXAS.   See  Ce^^ral  America, 


\ 
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IVDIA-(a)  Hlatory.  f 

ChriftUeb,  T.    Ths  Indo-BrUUh  Opium  l\md0  aU  U$  Effeeti.    J^  1879.    tad  ad.,       «,  / 
1881.    12mo^2/.  ; 

Ooz.  Sir  0.  W.    Bittory  of  the  EdaUUkmefU  qf  BrUUk  HuU  i»  Indim.    L.,  I88L  ) 

12mo,  S/. 
ZlUot,  H.  K.    History  tf  India.    L.,  1867-77.    8  toU,  8fO.    Voli  1  and  S,  18/*  ml; 

Tol3,24/-;  ▼ol8  4-6,21/-«L;  toU  7  and  8,  24/«  ea. 
BpUastoaa,  K.    BUtory  of  India.    U,  1811.    8  Tola.    6th  ed^  bj  OowoU,  1868. 
1  Yol,  8yo,  18/- 
M        ThsBUe  of  the  British  Power  in  tksJSkut.    Ed.  Sir  B.  C!olelnodke,  Bart 
L.,  1887.    8to,  16A 
Oxmat,  J.    A  Butory  of  India.    L.  and  N.T.,  1876-77.    8  Toli,  4to,  $4.00  ea. 
HnnUr,  fir  W.  W.    A  Brief  History  of  the  Indiam  JVopie.    1^1882.    7ai6d.,188S. 
P.  8to,  3/6. 
„       The  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India.    L.,  1881.    9  Tola.    2iid  ed.,  188fib 
M        The  Indian  Empire.    L,1882.    2iid ed.,  1886.    8to,21/-  i 

ne  Indian  Husnlmasu.    L.,  1871.    8rd  ed..  1876.    8to,  10/6.  ^  '    / 

Xarthnaa,  J.  C.    Bistory  of  India,    L.,  1867.    8  toIs,  p.  8vo,  ea.  7/6.  \ 

MUlf^Jai.    HisL  British  India.    L.,  1818.    3  Tola.    6th  ed.,  1858.   9  Tolf,  I2iiio^  64/«  J 

Index,  12mo.  } 

Tajler.  CeL  K.    Bist.  India.    L.,  1870.    8rd  ed.,  1877.    P.  8to,  7/6.  *      ! 

Wheeler,  J.  T.    Bist.  India.    L.,  1867-81.    4  Tole,  8?o.    Vol  1,  18/-;  toI  2,  21/-;  \ 

Tol  3, 18/-;  Tol  4,  pt  1, 14/-;  pt  2, 12/-  ) 

,»       Short  Bist.  India,  Jfahanistan,  Hipal,  and  Burma.    L.,  188a    P.  8to^  1S/« 
«       India  under  BrUuh  RuU.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1886.    8to,  12/6. 


IHDIA— (ft)  TraTela,  Xanaert  and  Custonf,  and  Kljiient 

iaamf,W.H.D.    India.    L.,  1887.    FoL,  10/6. 

Allea,  D.  0.    India,  Ancient  and  Modem,    Boit,  1856.    2nd  ed.,  1858.    Boj.  SfO 

[Ei^.  price,  14/0. 
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ABderfen.B.    Missions  A.B.aF.M.  in  India.    Best,  1874.    12mo,tl.5a 
Arnold,!.    India  Revisited.    L.,  1886.    P.8to,7/6. 
Arthmr,  W.    A  Mission  to  the  Mysore.    L.,  1847.    2nd  ed.,  1848.    12mo,  7/- 
Baeheler,  0.  B.    Binduism  and  Christianity  in  Orissa:  Account  of  Am.  FreetriVL 

Baptist  Mission  in  Abrthem  Orissa.    Dover,  N.H.,  1854.    24mo,  50  eta. 
Badlej,  B.  -H.    Indian  Missionary  Directory.    Lncknow  and  N.Y.,  1876.    8rd  ed.,  ] 

1886. 
BarUatt,  8.  C.    Missions  A.B.  CF.  M.  in  India  and  Ceylon.    Boat.,  1886.    18mo,  6d. 
Blaekatt.  H.  F.    My  Two  Tears  in  an  Indian  Mission.    L.,  1884.    Cr.  8to,  1/6. 
Boea.  8.  a    Bindoos  as  they  are.    L.,  1881.    2nd  ed.,  1884.     P.  8to,  7/6. 
Brmdbnrj.  J.    India :  Its  Cmdition,  Religion,  and  Missions.    L.,  1884.    P.  8to,  4/6. 
Brittan.  H.  0.    ^  Woman*s  Talh  about  India.    Phila.,  1880.    IGmo,  90  ct^ 
Backlaad.  C.  T.    Sketches  of  Social  Life  in  India.    L.,  1884.    P.  8? o,  5/- 
Batiar,  W.    The  land  of  the  Veda.    N.T.,  1871.    8to,  $3.50. 

From  Boston  to  Bareilly  and  hack    N.Y.,  1885.     12mo,  $1.50. 


ReeoUectiens  ef  Abrthem  India.    L.,  1848.    2nd  ed.,  1866.    8to 


Caird,J.    India :  ne  Land  and  the  People.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1883.    8to^  7/6.  V     I 


Bajara,  W.    Letters  on  India,  as  regards  Christianity,    L.,  1840.    12mo,  5A 
~     "      -  -  -  -  ^6/. 

Oddwall,  B.    Lectures  on  the  Tinncvelly  Missions.    L.,  1857.    P.  8?o,  2/6.  . 

Caspball,  J.  B.    Missions  in  Upper  India.    L.,  1856.  | 

Oarpcater,  ICary.    Six  Months  in  India.    L.,  1868.    2  rola,  p.  8yo,  18/-  ^     * 

Chamben,  J.    Bp.  Heher  and  Indian  Missions.    L.,  1846.    12mo,  2/6.  ) 

Chaplia,  lira.  A.  C.     Our  Oold  Mine:  Story  of  Am.  Bapt.  Miss,  in  India.    Boat, 

187&    2nd  ed.  1879.    12mo,  $1.25.  | 

Clark,  B.  W.    From  Bong  Kong  to  the  Himalayas,    N.Y.,  188a    16mo,  $1.50. 
Clarkaen,  W.    India  and  the  Gospel.    L.,  1850.    Cr.  8to,  6/- 
Qoach,  J.  B.    From  Darkness  to  Lights  Story  qf  Tslugu  Awahening.    Boat.  188a 

3idcd^l882.    16mo,  81^5. 
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MUbi,  B.    MUfionmrf  EfUerprt9$  in  ths  JBkH,  teUh  esp.  rtf.  U  Sfgrian  ChrUtiam 

qf  MaUbar.    L.,  1873.    P.  8to,  6/- 
CuimiBf ,  0.  F.  Gordon-.    In  tkd  Himaimfoi  nnd  an  tk$  Indian  FUUm.    L.  nod  NX, 

1884.    P.8fO,  8/6. 
CaBaiBgham,  W.     ChriHian  dvUiiotian,  with  speeial  re/.  U  Indim.    L.  and  N.Y., 

1880.    P.8fo,  6/. 
Oiiit,B.V.    Pictures  of  IndtanLife^*^  lS52^n8l.    L.,  1881.    8to,  7/6. 
Das,  DaroaAra  V.    SkeUket  of  Hindoo  Life,    L.,  1887.    P.  8to,  5/- 
Ba7,L.B.    I\}lk  Tale»  of  Bengal    L.  and  N.Y.,  1883.    P.  8fo,  4/6. 
DobiM,  R.  8.    lUminiseenees  of  lAfo  in  Mf$ore,  South  India,  nnd  Bartnah.    L.,  1882. 

P.  8to,  4/6. 
Doaglaa,  Bp.  H.  A.    Uiiaion*  in  India.    Seren  Letters.    L.,  1877.    P.  8fo,  2/6. 
IHibelf,  Abb^  J.  A.  [Indian].    Character,  Manners  and  Cnstowu,  ••and  Inetitutions, 

Religtont  and  Civil,    h.,  1817.    4to,  42/-    2nd  ed.,  with  notes,  cor^ 

rections,  and  additions  bj  O.  W.  Pope.    Madras,  1862. 
„      Letters  on  the  State  tf  Christianity  in  India  ;  in  which  the  Conversion  of  the 

Hindoos   is  considered  as  vMracticahle.    L.,  1823.     8fo,  7/-    [See 

HonoH,  J.,  and  Towklbt,  nA 
]>mfl;A.    India  and  the  Indian  Missions.    L.,  1839.    8to,  12/- 
Dallas,  J.  W.    Missionary  Life  in  India.    Phila.,  1854.    Fcap.  8fO,  80  cts. 
Ellis,  S.  W.     Oar  Eattem  Sisters  and  their  Missionary  Heifers.    L.  and  N.T.. 

1883.    P.8to,2/6. 
XpbaaMridss.    The  Indian  Church  Directory  for  the  Province  of  India  and  Ceylon, 

Galcatta,  12th  ed.,  1880.    8ro. 
Forgnssoa,  J.    Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  Mythology  and  Art  in  India,    L.,  1869. 

4to,  106/- 
Fradflro,  Mrs.  Fanaj  k.    India.    Host.,  1881.    12mo,  $1.60. 
Farbts,  A.    Beliyions  of  India  :  A  Plea  for  Indian  Missions,    h.,  1865.    8to,  1/- 
Fox,  S.  W.     Chapters  on  Missions,  in  South  India.    L.,  1848.    12mo,  3/6. 
Fraa^oo,  Dosab.    Hist,  Manners  and  Beliy,  of  theParsees.    L.,  1868.    8to,  10/* 
Frors,  Sir  Bartle.    Indian  Missicns.    L.,  1873.    P.  8?o,  5/- 
Oaagoolj,  1.  Chaador  (Hindoo).     Life  and  Bdiyien  qf  the  Hindoos.    L.  and  Best, 

1860.    Fcap.  8to,  5/- 
Oarhard,  F.     Oesekichte  der  Mission  unier  den  Xelhs,    Berlin,  1883.    8to,  1|  marks. 
OarBaaa,  W.    Hie  Rirche  der  Thomas  Chrieten,    Gdttingen,  1877.    8vo,  16  marks. 
Gagarly,  O.    Pioneer  Werh  in  Bengal,  with  Biographical  Notices  (f  the  Missionary 

Leaders.    L.,  1871.    P.  8fO,  6/- 
Oospel  in  Santhaliitan.    Bj  an  Old  Indian.    Ll,  1876.    P.  8fo,2/6. 
GoTsr,  a  S.    Folh4ore  of  Southern  India,    h.,  1872.    Boj.  8to,  10/6. 
Gathria,  Mrs.  lUU.    lAfe  in  WosUrn  India.    L.,  1881.    2  vols,  p.  8to,  21/- 
Handmann,  B.    Bv.  Luth.  Mission  in  Ostindien.    Leipzig,  1888.    FoL.  40  pfennige. 
Saasar,  Mrs.  L  L.    The  Orient  and  iU  People.    MUwankee.  1876.    12mo,  81.75. 
Hsetor,  Barker  and  Faja.    Statistical  TMes  qf  Prot.  Missicns  in  India,  Ceylon,  etc, 

L.,  1883.    Sap.  wj.  8vo,  6/- 
Hewlett,  Miss  8.  8.    Daughters  sf  the  Xing  :  Women  of  India.    L.,  1887.    Sto,  5/- 
Hoolo,  S.    Narrative  of  a  Mieeion  to  Madras,  \fM'28.    L.,  1844.    12mo,7/6. 
Kope,T.  C.    Church  and  StaU  in  India.    L.,  1885.    8to,  1/- 
Eoagh,  J.    A  Reply  to  the  Letters  of  the  Ahhi  Dubois  on  the  State  ef  ChristianUy  in 

India.    L.,1824.    8fO,  5/. 
«      History  of  Chrietianity  in  India  from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  Hra. 

L.,  1849-60.    5  vols,  8to  ;  Tt^  1  to  4,  48/- ;  toI  6, 10/6. 
Howard,  O.  B.     Chrietians  qf  St.  Thcmas  and  tMr  LUurgies.     L.,  1864.     P. 

8to,  10/. 
Hamphr^j,  Mrs.  S.  J,    Siw  Tears  in  India.    N.T.,  1866.    12mo.  81.26. 

„  Geme  of  India  ;  or,  Sketches  tf  Distinguished  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan 

Women.    N.T.,  1875.    12nio,81^. 
Haater,  B.    HiH.  Mies,  Free  Ch.  qf  Scotland  in  India  and  Africa.    L.,  1873.    Cr. 

8to,8/8. 
Hateheon,  Mrs.     Glimpses  of  India  and  Mission  Life,    L.,  1878.    P.  8to,  3/- 

M  Leaves  from  a  Mission-house  in  India.    L.,  1st  and  2nd  edsl,  188a    8q. 

16mo,  1/- 
India,  Value  of  Missions  in,  estimated  by  a  Laytnan  who  has  seen  them,    L.,  1873. 
Karaka,  D.  Frai^Ji.    Hist.  Parsis.    L.,  1884.    2  vols,  8vo,  36/- 
HajOi  J'  W.    Hist.  Christianity  in  India,    L.,  1859.    8to,  1  V- 
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Xnitdr,  J.    Life  and  Work  im  Benaru  and  Kumaan,  183977.    L.  Mid  N.T..  1884. 

Cr.  8vo,  6/«  ' 

U«rit,W.F.    Oriua :  Tks  Garden  (f  S^jteritUhn  and  Idolatry.    L^1849.    12mo,4/i.  , 

Levpolt,  C.  B.    Iteccllecticns  of  an  Indian  Ifitsienary.    L^  1862.     Srd  ed^  187S.  ; 

12mo,  1/6.  ^  / 

,.        Fwrther  nrcjliections,    L.,  Ist  and  2xid  odii.,  1884.    T.  8? o,  6/-  \ 

Uojd,  Helen.    Hindu  Wamen,  with  Qlimpeee  inte  their  Life  and  Zenamme.    Is  1881. 

Cr.  8to,  2/6. 
Leaff,  J.    n^hk,  Uengal  Hfiuiene,  Ch,  Eng.    L.,  1848.    V.  870,  9/- 
L0wt,  CUra  X.  8.    Funrooty ;  #r.  The  Oeepd  winning  ite  way  among  tka  Women  e/ 

India.    L.,  1880.    P.  8vo,  2/6. 
Lewrie,J.C.    Tiro  Yeart  in  Upper  India.    N.T.,  1850.    12ino,  $1.50. 
Mackenile,  Xn.  Celia.    L\ft  in  the  Jdistion,  the  Ckmp,  and  the  Zenamm.  L.  and  N.T^ 

1853.    2foliL    2nd  ed.,  1853.     1  toI,  2/- 
Marothi  Miuion,  Memorial  Papere  if  the  American.    Bombar,  188a 
Katetr,  1.    Land  0/  Charity :   Traraneore  and  ite  Peepte^  wiih  •  I^arraiim  tf 

Jfittionary  Labour.    L.  and  N.Y.,  187a    P.8to,6A 
Afiuionary  Conference  (General).    CaUmiU:  GalcatU,  1855 ;  Oetaoennundi  Madna, 
1858;   Panjab:  Lahore,  1868;    AUahahad:    L.,  1873;    Sonih  India i 
Madrae,  1858  ;  South  Indiaand  Oeyloni  Madias,  1880,2  toU  ;  CUemUmi 
Calcntta,  1882-3. 
latckall,  Xn.     MieHonary'e  Wife  among  the  Wiid  Trikee  qf  Bengal     L.,  1871. 
12mo,l/- 
^         ][n.Xnrra7.    Seenet  in  Southern  India.    K.T.,  1888.    12mo,BlXa 
XalkBB,]Cn.    The  Miteionary  on  the  Ganges.    L.,  1857.    16mo.l/- 

„       Fnith  and  Victory:  Story  ef  Chrietianiiy  in  Bengal.    U,  lit  and  2nd  edi^ 

1867.    12mo,  4/6 
^       J.    Miseione  in  South  Ind'M  titiled  and  described.    L.,  1856.    8to,4/- 
„       Retitw  of  Ten  Years*  Missionary  Lakowrs  in  India,  1852*61.     L.,  1863. 
8to,  8/6. 
VewHaa,H.8.    Lays  ef  Grace  in  India.    L.,  1882.    8to,5/- 
HottMtt,  L.    Die  Gossnefeehe  Mission  untcr  den  JCUhs.    Halle,  1874-87.   2  rolt,  8t(H 

8  marks. 
VoTes,  B.    Iliitory  of  the  Orissa  Mission.    Phila.,  1835. 

FsssingbsM,  Capt    Missionary  Tour  in  India  and  Ceylon.    L.,  1881.    12nio,  2/- 
Pettitt,  Geo.    Jko  Tinnevelly  Mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.    L.,  186L 

12ino,  7/6. 
Pbmpoo,E.    Syrian  Christians  0f  MaU^r.    L.,  1869.    P.  8to,  2/6. 
Pitmaa,  Xn.  E.  B.    Indian  Zenana  Missions.    L.,  1880.    6d. 

PUth,  X.  H.  C.    Gotsners  Mission  unter  Hindus  u.  Xolhs  um  Ne^jahr.  1878.     Beilia^ 
1879.    8to,  8  marks. 

„    Kordindiiche  Missionseindruehe.   Berlin,  1879.   2nd ed.,  1881.  8to,  30  pfennigs  i 

^    Line  lUise  nach  Indien.    Berlin,  188a    8to,  1  mark  20  pf . 
Btaabai,  Pasdita.    The  Mieh-caste  Hindu  Woman.    Phila.,  1887.    8to,  81.25. 
Baatcabcrg.    Bundschau  Ubcr  die  Gesehichte  der  Bdnisch-Saehsisckenev,  Luth.  Miss.  * 

unter  den  Tamulen.    Leipsig,  1888.    8fo,  2  marks. 
BottSfelt.L.     India  and  Us  Katite  Princes.    L.,  1873.    2nd  ed.,  1877.     4to,  42/- 
Bcwt,A.D.    Eteryday  Life  in  India.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1881.    12mo,  7/6.  «•      , 

Bowaty.  H.  B.    The  W'iU  Tribes  of  India.    L.,  18S2.    P.  8to,  5/6.  ! 

Schrdber.  A.    Die  Sirche  und  die  Mission  in  yiederldndiseh-Indien.    Leiden,  1883. 
Scott,  T.  J.    Missionary  Life  among  the  Villages  of  India.    CindnnaU,  1876.    12mo,  | 

51.75. 
IherriBf.  X.A.    2he  Indian  Church  during  the  Great  Behellion.    L.,1858.    12mo,5/.  I 

„    The  Sacred  City  of  the  Hindus  iBenares).    L.,  186a    8to,21/.  ^    ' 

,.    Hindoo  PUgrims.    L.,  1878.    P.  8to^  5/-  , 

«    Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes.    Calcntta,  188a  I 

^    Hist.  Prot.  Miss,  in  India.    1706—1871.    L.,  1875.    2nd  ed.    B.  Stormr  a 

1884.    P.8to,6/. 
•tali,  C.    Die  BatUr  Mission  in  Indian.    Basel,  1884.    8fo,  50  pfennige. 
StoxTOV,  X.    India  and  Christian  Missions.    L.,  1859.    12mo,  2/6. 

„    India  (Pci^ple  and  Missions).    L.,  1883,  2  psrU 
StriekUad,  W.    JesuU  in  India.    L.,  1852.    18mo,  2/- 

aad  T.  W.  X.  XarsbaU.    CatkoUc  Missions  in  Southern  India  to  1S65.   Im 
1865.    P.  8to,5/. 
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tkflw,  W.     Thirttf'Cinht  Ycart  in  India,    1m,  1881-82.    2  toU,  8to,  50/- 
nylor,  W.    J^r  Vcars*  Camjniiyn  in  India.    N.Y^  1875. 

„    l^n    YearM  of  Self-fyppttHing  Misiiani  in  India,     N.Y.,  1882.    12mo,  |U25. 
Thobttni,  J.  X.    Afjf  JUisjfhnarif  Apprenticnhip,    L.,  1881. 
T^milt J,  H.    A mwer  totkeAbUdm  Itoii.    L.,  1824.    8fo,  4/6. 
Tneker,  XUt  Charlotte.    S*mth  India  Miuionary  Sketches,    h„  1848.    12ino,  G/- 
Vrwiek,  W.    Indian  Pictnre*,    I^  and  N.Y.,  1881.    Imp.  8fO,  8/- 
Wallace,  B.  India  in  1877.    Kdin..  1888.    8vo,  21/- 
Walih,  J.  J.    A  Memorial  of  the  FutUk^wrh  AfissUm  and  Her  Martyred  Misiionariet. 

L.,  18.59.     8vo,  10/6. 
Ward,  F.  de  W.    India  and  the  Mindoot  •  •  Oeofraphy,  ITt^tory,  *  *  *  lUligiim,  •  • 

CkriHian  Missions.    I.,  and  N.Y.,  1860.    Sod  ed.,  185S.     12mo^  1/6. 
Warrwa,  J,    F\fUen  Years  of  Missionary  Life  in  India.    PhiU.,  1856.    12iiio,  80  eta. 
WtUbrecht,  J.  J.    Prot,  Miss,  in  BentfaL    L,  1844.    12mo,  5/-  i; 

,,        Mra.     Letters  on  Female  Missionaries  in  India.    L,  1843.    18mo,  2/-        9 
„        Missionary  Sketches  in  North  India,    L.,  185&     12mo,  5/- 
,,        Women  of  India  and  Christian  Work  in  the  Zenana.    L.,  1875.     12iiio,  S/- 
WIiaer,R.O.    Mission  School  of  the  A,  B.CF.M.  in  India.    N.Y.,  1861. 
WiUdBa,  W.  J.    Modem  Hinduiem  (Southern  Indiay    h.,  1887.    8to,  16/- 

„        DaUy  Life  and  Work  in  India.    L.,  1887.    8?o,  5/- 
WUliaai,  Xoaier.    Modem  India  and  the  IndUn*.    L.,  1878.    4tlied.,1887.    8to,I4/. 
Willla,  I.  F.    .4  Plea  for  a  MRsnonary  Brotherhood  in  India.    Oxford,  1879. 
Wllatft,A.    The  Abode  of  Snoio :    Ihur  qf  Chinese  Tibet  to  tha  VmUeye  of  th0  mmsh 
laya.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1874.    P.8fo,  10/6. 
y,    JohB.    JBcangeliwatian  of  India.    Kdin.,  1849.    2nd  ad.,  1885.    12  mo^  6/- 
M    Mist.  Sappression  of  Ii^antieide  im  Western  India.    Bombaj,  1856. 
„    Indian  Haste.    Bdin.,  1878.    8to,  81/6. 
Wyiia,]!.    Bengal  as  a  FUld  for  Missions.    L.,  1856.    SrOb  10/- 
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laaaxoft,  'SLK.    The  Native  Baees  ef  the  Paeijie  States  sf  Nevik  Awmies^    H.T^ 

1874-76.    5  YoU,  8to,  ea.  $5.50. 
Barrewa,  W.    The  Indian*s  side  of  the  Indian  Question.    Boat,  1888. 
BrintOA,  D.  O.    Myths  of  the  Now  World.    N.Y.,  1868.    2nd  ed.,  1876.    12mo,  1250. 
Brooke,  £.8.     The  Story  of  the  American  Indian.    Host,  1887.    8nio,  $2.50. 
CatUn,  O.    Manners,  Customs,  and  Condition  of  the  North  American  Indians,    L., 
1841.    2to18.    6th  ed.«  1876.    Boj.  8to,  63/- 
„    I^e amony  the  Indians.    L.,  1861,    Sided.,  1874.    12mo,  8/6. 
„    O-kee-pa:  A  Beligious  Ceremony  ^  ^  ^  the  Mandaris.    L.^  1867.    Bay.  SrOi 

Dodfe,  B.  J.     Our  Wild  Indians.    N.T.,  1882.    8vo,  $176. 

Brake,  L.  O.    Booh  of  the  Indians.    Bost,  199S.    11th  ed.,  1851 ;   iLe.  with  add.  by 

J.  W.  O'Neill,  Phila.    Boy.  8vo,  $4.00. 
Baatman,  Xri.  X.  H.    Dahcotah;  or,  life  and  Legends  tf  the  Sioux.  N.T.,1849.   12iiia 

$1.50. 
Bella,  Xjroa.    IliH.  Indian  Missions  on  the  PaeUlc  Coast.    Phila.,  1882.    I2iiio, 

$1.25. 
„      Thn  Years*  Missionary  Work  among  the  Indians  at  Shokctnish,  Boat,  1886. 

12mo,  $1.25. 
XlUa,  6.  B.    Bed  Man  and  White  Man  in  If.A.,  from  iU  Biscotew^U  the  Pressnl 

Time.    Bost,  1882.    8to,  $3.50.  W 

Brerhard,?.    Bist,  Bay.  Indian  Miss,  in  K.  A.    Boat,  1831.    24ma 
FUlf7»  '•  B*    ^^'  C^^]  Wyandott  Miss,  at  Uppor  Sandusky,  Ohio.    Cindimatl, 

1840.     12mo. 
M       Life  among  the  Indians.    Cincinnati,  1837.    2ad  ed.,  1868.    12mo,  $1.75. 
Garrett  J.  B.  (ed).    Hut.  Sketch  MUs.  awtong  the  N.A.  Indians.    PhtU..  1881. 
Oeode,  W.  H.     OKtjfosts  of  Zion  (^Miss.  to  Indians').    Ciocionati,  1863.    12mo,  $1.75. 
Baekewelder,  J.     Miu.  United  Brethren  among  Belateare  and  Mohegan  Indians. 

Phila.,  1820. 
Sale,  B.  B.     Origin  and  Early  Progress  of  Indian  Missions  in  New  England  (in 

Am.  Antig,  See,  Proceedings).    Worcester,  Mass.,  1873.    8fo,  $1.00. 
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HIatt,  G.  A.    liitt,  Ort^wn  Misnm,    Buffalo,  H.Y^  1880. 

jMkM&,  Mrs.  H.  H.    ^  Centurf  of  DUktm9r :  A  8ktUh  «f  th$  UJB.  Qtf9enmnl^t 

dealing  with  §ome  rf  ths  Jndimn  TrUu,    H.Ti,  1881 ;  xue^  BoiL.  188S.  ■ 

12mo,|1.50.  ' 

Xip,  W.  X.    Early  Jetuit  Miuum  in  N.A.    N.T.»  1817.     6Ui  ed.,  Albany,  1871. 

13mo,  11.50. 
H     Old  Jetuit  Mit$i4m».    N.T.,  1876.    12mo.|1.76. 
MeCoj,  I.    Bitt.  Bap,  Indian  AfisHom.    Washington,  D.C.,  1840. 
?ark«r,  8.    lA.B,aF.M.l.    JSxplaring  Timr  keyand  ike  Baeky  MowUaUu  in  1885-7. 

Ithica,  1838. 
Parkaum  F.    The  Oregcn  TraiL    N.Y.,  1849.    8to.    (Uanj  ext  oda.,  preaent  piioa 

$2.50). 
XiCn,8.B.    TahhooWdhhan^arthsOatpalmmenitheDakaiMM.    Boafc.,1869.    IGiiMH 

$1.50. 
Sehoolinraft,  H.  R.    Eist.  Indian  Triiei  UJSU.    Fhila^  18614.    6  Tola.    Imp.  4to^ 

$9.00. 
lhM,J.Q.    BiMt.QUh.2lisi.am0ngIndiamMhei^U3.    1692—1864.    K.T.tlS87. 

12mo^  $1.6a  •  I   ' 

Short,  J.  T.    The  Xorth  Americans  if  AniiquUy.    N.T.,  188a    8fD,|S.0a  | 

Strong,  W.  T.    Appeal  te  the  ChrtHism  CemmunUy  en  the  Oenditiene  mnd  Proepectt 

of  tie  Neu)  Verh  Indians.    K.T.,  1841. 
lihblia,T.H.    Hidden  P&feer  (Hist.  Indian  riehtyy    K.T.,  1881.    I2mo,|1.6a 
WilaoB,  X.  F.    Mitiienary  Work  among  the  Ojihiiy  Indians.    U^  1888.    8to,  ^6. 
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Biehntr,  1.  E.    Bist.  Hiss.  United  Brethren  te  the  Kegrees  in  Jamaiea^  1764^1854. 

Bethlehem  (Pa.)  and  L.,  1864.    24mo,  60  eta. 
CtfUla^W.    Mission  Life  in  Jamaica,    L.,  1884.    P.  8vo,  8/6. 
Clark,  1. ;  Band  j,  W. ;  and  PhUippa,  J.  K.    Baptist  Miss,  in  Jamaica  /rem  its  dm' 

mencement,  leith  Biig.  Netieee  ^its  HUhers  and  Fsnnders.    L-t  1886. 

P.  8to,  6/. 
Omibrd,  P.  H.    Miss,  Reminiscences;  er,  Jamaica,    L.,  1866.    12mo,  2/- 
Bnaean,  P.     Wetleyan  Mission  to  Jamaica,    L.,  1849.    P.  8to,  7/8. 
eardnor,  W.  J.    Btst.  Jamaica  *  *  and  Narr.  Progress  Beligien.    L.,  1878, 
Samaal,  P.     Wesleyan  Missions  in  Jamaica  and  Bendmras,    L,  1860.    8to^  10/- 

lAPlV. 

Adaaa,  F.  0.    Bist.  Japan  from  JSarliest  Times  te  Present  Bay.    L.,  1874.    2  toIj^ 

8to,  42/. 
Ajrton,  X.  C.    Child  Life  in  Japan  and  Japanese  Stories.    L.,  1879.    2nd  ed.,  1888. 

8to,  6/- 

Bird,  X.  L.     Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1880.    2  Tols,  p.  8to^  24/«  . 

6th  ed.,  1885.     1  toI,  ab.  p.  8ro,  7/6.  > 

Caddell,  CL  X.    But,  B.C.  Miss,  in  Japan  and  Paraguay.    L.,  1866.     ]2mo,  2/6. 
Carrothara,  lErs.  J.  B,    Sitnrise  Kingdom :  Life  *  ^  in  Japan  and  Woman's  Work/or 

Woman  there.    Phihu,  1879.    12mo,  $2.00.  *«.     , 

„         Zesa  and  Saijiro  ;  or,  Lights  and  Shades  qf  Life  in  Japan.    N.T.,  1888.  I 

12mo,  $1.75.  1 

Bizon,  W.  O.    Land  qf  the  Morning ;  Japan  and  its  Peeple,    Bdin.,  1869.    8id  ed.,  \ 

1882.    P.8to,7/6.  *      » 

Faalde,  B.    Aine  Tears  in  Aipen.    L.,  1884.    2nd  ed.,  1887.    P.  8to,  3/6.  \ 

«iaa7,  B.  (trana.).    The  Loyal  Bonins.    N.T.,  1880 ;  n.e.,  1884.    8to,  $1.76.  | 

„      Oolden  Lotus,  and  Other  Legends  qf  Japan.    Boat,  1888  tg.    12mo,  $1.6a  a     ', 

„     Bahin's  Japanese  Bemance:  A  Captive  qf  Lave.    Boat,  1886.    4th  ed.,  1887. 

12mo,  $1.50. 

Grifii,W.X.    The  Mikadoes  Empire.    N.T.,  1876.    4th  ed.,  1886.    8to,  $4.0a 

„      Japanese  Fairy  World.     Schenectadj,  N.T.,  1880.     $1.60.     L.,  1887  jy. 
16mo,  3/6. 
Eawka,F.I..    BtifedUien  under  ••  Ptrry  te  *•  Japan.    N.T^1866.    8to,  t8.0a 
Salthaai,  X.  0.    Bight  Tears  in  Japan.    L,  1888.    P.8to,9/* 
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Souths. S.    JapMoe Sjriiodet.    Boat,  1881.    S4mo,|1.0a 
Huibtrt,A.    Japan  mnd^tke  Japaneie.    L^  1873.    2nd  ed^  1876.    4to,  21/- 
nagattdlAj.    kiiiUmary  Timr  in^  Japan.    L.  and  N.T.,  1839.    2  toU,  p.  8to,  14/- 
L«Bmt]i,C.    Leading  Men  of  Japan.    BcMt,  1883.    12mo,$2XX). 
]Cm1aj,A.O.    a  BundU  ^  Letteri  from  Japan.    N.Y.,  1886.    12aiOb  |2.0a 
Mitri&nariee,  Contention  of.  Japan.    Tokiyo,  1878. 

„  „  At  Otaha.    Yokohama,  1883. 

MUiUms  ofA.B.aF.M.  in  Japan.    Boat,  1886.    16mo,  6  cts. 
Xone,  I.  8.    Japanese  Horn  \    Bost,  1886.    2nd  ed^  1887.    8to,  $3.00. 
Xudoek.    Religunu  Tract  dodety  in  Japan.    Glasgow,  1882. 
Mnrrafe  Handbook  for  DraveUere  in  Central  and  IfoHkem  Japan.    Bj  E.  M.  Satow 

and  Lient.  A.  O.  a  Haw«B.    Yokohama,  1881.    2nd  ed.«  L.,  1884.    12mOb 

21/- 
Vatt»,   0.   Tan.     Papier-Sekmetterlinge  ami  Japan.     Leipsig,   1887.     Imp.    4to, 

76  marks. 
Tipar,  1.    Misnem  in  Japan.    L.,  1887. 

niqni,  Xn.  X.    Grandmamnta^e  Letterefrom  Japan.    Bost,  1876.    16mo,  $1.00. 
Sain,  J.  J.    Japan.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1883.    2nd  ed.,  1884.     Hot.  8to,  25/- 
Bajaolda,  Sir  S.  J.    Japan :  Jte  ffistorv,  Traditiom,  and  lieligiim.    L.,  Ist  and  2nd 

eds.,  1880.    2  vols,  8to,  28/- 
faith,  Bp.GM.     VieU  U  Loo^koo.    L.,  1862.    12mOb  1^6. 

„     Dm  Weeks  in  Japan.    L.,  1861.    8to,  14/- 
BUik^B.    Japan  and  tke  Japan  Miseianqftke  CknrehMiisienary  Society.    L.»  188a 

Sro,  1/6. 
Thorpa,?.    Eittory  qf  Japan.    L.,  1886.    P.  8to,3/6. 
WU^,  I.  D.    China  and  Japan.  Bciidence  and  Ibnr,  1877-78.    Gindnnati,  0.,  1879. 

12mo,  $1.60. 

JAVA. 

D'AlmtiaagW.'B.    HfeinJava     L.,  1864.    2  toIs,  p.  8ro,  21/' 

Mioim&f,  J.  w.  B.    Java.    L.,  1861.    2  toIs,  cr.  8yo^  21/- 

BafflM,F,8.    IfUtcry  qf  Java.    L.,  1817.    2  Tola.    2nd  ed.,  1830.    8to,2^. 

LABBABOB.    See  Gbesklaitd. 


LOTAITT  XCLABBI. 
XieftttUat,!.    Story  of  tkcLifuMieeion.    L.,1873.    P.  8fo^6/« 

XABAaAMAB* 

lllifi  W.    Miitory  qf  Madaaascar  •  •  Proyrom  of  tU  CMHian  MUiicn.    L.,  1838. 
2to1bi   8to,26/^ 
„    3%ru  VisiU  to  Madagaecar.  1863*64-66.    L^  1868.    6Ui  1,000, 186a    8fO^  16/- 
^    Madagaeear  Revisited.    I^  1867.    8fo»  16/» 
M    The  Martyr  Cknrck.    I^  1869.    2od  ed.,  1870.    P.  8?o,  3/6. 
„    Mn.  farah  I.    Madagascar  t  Its  Social  and  Jteligicms  Progress.    I^  1868. 
12mo,  3/6. 
Bk«e&uui»  J.  J.,  and  Joh]if»  B»    Narrative  of  tkc  Persecutions  qf  tka  Christians  in 

Madagascar,    1^  1840.    12mo^  6/- 
Utile,  A.  W.    Madagascan  lU  Mistory  and  People.    L.,  1884.    P.  8to^  10/6. 
Madagascar  and  Us  Martyrs.    Phila.  (Pies.  Bd.).    18mo,  60  cts. 
lUtthews,  T.  T.    mne  Yeari  Missicn  llVorh  in  Madagascar.    K,  1881. 
Keen,  J.  W.    Story  qf  Madagascar.    Phlla.,  1878.    I6mo,  $1.25. 
Mttlleu,  J.    Twelto  Months  in  Madagascar.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1st  and  2Dd  edi.,  1876ii 

P.  870, 7/6. 
0liT«,  liemt  8.  P.    Madagascar  and  the  Malagasy.    L.,  1866.    Boj.  8to,  4^ 
.     n     Madagnsoar  and  its  Former  Jkfpendeneies.    L.,  1886.    2  to1%  8tO|  69/6, 
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MAXJIT  AXCHIPSLAOO. 

Sickmorf,  A.  8.  Travels  in  the  Eut  Indian  ArchipeUue,  lu,  1868.  8fD,  21f> 
CuBAroa,  J.  Our  Tropiad  PoM9esMi0iu  in  MaUmMm  Min,  L^  1885.  8to»  16/« 
Cnvfturd,  J.    Deseriptive  Dietiamnrg  ^  tho  IniiMm  JOtmdi  and  AJ^neemt  CmnMM. 

L.J856. 
8t  John,  H.    Th4  Indian  Arekipelago,    L^  186S.    2  Toli^  p.  8fOb  21/- 
WallAct,  A.  B.    JfaUf  ArckipeUg0:  Nfrmiiif  tf  tmvA  im  1864-82.    L,  1889. 

2to1s.    4th  ed^  1880.    P.8vob7/6. 


MABQirSSAB  ISLAVD8. 

BuMilia,  ▼.,  %\  DMgrtt.     IZnt  Um/rfaUts:  HUt  g^ogr.  wimwn.     Fttli^  1831. 

2  vols. 
TtfrtB,  Xn.  J.  8.    Morning  Star:  HisUrg  qftke  CkUdrenU  JiiiiHanarg  Vtskl,  mU 

the  Mdrguetan  and  MieronsHnn  JUiuimu.    Bott  (Am.  Tr,  Soc.).    18ido, 

11.00. 


XAB8HALL  ABB  OILBXBT  I8LABB8 

Xtf  ar,  C.    Dis  Manhatt  Imeln.  Mit  «.  AnktMg.  Die  QObirt  IrneU    Leipsig,  1888< 
8to,  3  marki. 


XBZIOOU 


XOBOCOQ. 

BMseltrk.  Q,^  A  Jtrnmsg  to  Maroeeo  in  1826.    L.,  1828.     Roj.  8vo.  21/- 

Coaring,  A.  yob.   Maroeeo,  da$  Land  und  die  Leute,  Berlin,  1880.  2Dd  ad.,  1884.  8fO^ 

5  marks. 
CtwiB,  G.  D.,  and  JoluistOB.  B.  L  B.     Aoorith  Lotoe  Leave*  :    Southern  Maroeca^ 

L..  18S3.    8fO,  10/C. 
BtAmicii^B.    Moroeeo,    L.,  1879.    4to,  21/- 
H«dfkiB,T.    Jvumrg  to  Maroeeo.    L.,  1868.    RojT.  870,  21/- 


8kaw,  0.  A.    MaiagoMcar  and  France,    L.  and  H.Y.,  188&    P.  I8mo»  8d. 

M      Madagaiear  0/ To-dag,    L.,  1886.     I81110, 6d«  . 

SibrM,  J.    Madagascar  and  its  People.    L.,  1870.  / 

„      The  Great  A/nean  Island,    L.,  1879.    Bn^  12/-  / 

Ten'Teari  of  Mistion  Work  [in  M.]  ta  ovsme^ian  wUk  tha  London  MHtiimuuTf 
Siteictg,  1870-80.    Antananarifo^  Madagascar,  1880. 
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Baaeroft,  E.  H.    M<fxieo,    San  Francisco,  1883-6.    6  toIs,  8?o,  each  t4.50. 

^         Popular  Iliitorg  of  the  Mexiean  Psople,    San  Francisco,  1887. 
Bandsliar.  A.  F.    Mexico.    Best,  1885.    4to,  ViJOO. 
Bishop,  W.  H.     Old  Mexico  and  her  Lost  Provinces.    N.T.,  1883.     2nd  ed..  1887. 

12mo,  82.00. 
CcaUiaiir,  A.  B.    Appleton's  Guide  to  Mexico,  including  Guatemala,   N.Y.,  1884.  Szd 

ed.,  1S86.    12mo,  82.00. 
Oooch,  Faaaj  C.    Pace  to  face  with  Mexicans.    N.T.,  1888. 
HaYcn,  0.    Our  Kext-door  Neighbour  :  Mexico.    N.Y.,  1875.     Cr.  8to,  $3.50. 
JaaTiar,  J.  A.    The  Mexican  Guide.    N.  Y.,  1886.    2nd  ed.,  1888.    8? o,  $2.00. 
Johasaa,H.]C.    About  Mexico,  Past  and  Present.    Phila.,  1887.     16mo,  $1.60. 
Obcr,  r.  A.    Travels  in  Mexico.    Boet,  1884.    8to,  $3.75. 
BaaUa,  Kiss  Molinda.   Twentg  Tears  among  the  Mexicans :  A  Narrative  of  Missionary  .  1 

Labour.    Cincinnati,  1875.    2nd  ed.,  St  Louis,  1881.    12mo^  $1.26.  '  ] 

WilaQa,B.A.    Mexico  and  its  Beligions.    N.Y..  1855.    P.  8to,$1.76.  \ 
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TRAVELS  IN  MIBSIOKABT  LAUDS.  A20 

Hooktr,  1.  D..   tad  BaU,  J.      Tour  U  Morocco  mnd  the  Oroat  Ailat.      L.,  187S. 

8to,  21/. 
Storowits,  ▼.  J.    Marokko.    licipxig,  1887.    8vo,  4  marka. 

Xnmj,  Mn.  B.    Sixteen  Yeart  in  Morocco^  SpaU,  etc.    L.,  1859.    2  toIs,  8to,  30/- 
Perrier,  A.     Winter  in  Moroeoo,    L.,  1873.    2nd  cd.,  1875.    P.  8fo,  ^6. 
B«UJh,  O.    Morocco^  and  Journeyt  through  the  Oaeet  of  Draa  and  TaJUt.    L^  1874. 

8to,  12/-    (Orig.  Ger.  cd.,  Bremen,  1869.    4th  ed.,  1884.) 
WaUQm,  S.  8.    jt  VitU  to  Waxan,  the  Sacred  CUy  of  Moreeee.    L.,  1880.    Sto,  10/8. 

VAYIOAT0R8' ISLAJTDS.    See  SAMOA. 


inSW  BEITAIV. 

Powell,  inifrid.     Wandering*  in  a  Wild  Country;  or.  Three  Tean  mwng  ths  CaawU 
bolt  of  New  Britain,    L.,  1883.    8to,  18/- 

VSW  CALXBOITLA. 

Ltnixt,  0.     Voyage  h  pied  en  NouteUe- CaUdonie  et  detcription  dee  Jfenvette§'2libridet, 
Paris,  1884.    8to,  71  franca. 

KEW  ounrsA. 

Baltia,  S.   Margenrdthe  auf  New  Guinea  IMitiheilungen  aui  dcm  Lehen  d.  Miaimmn 

J.  O.  Oeiisler},    Kaiserswerth,  1878.    8to,  1  mark  80  pfennigo. 
Chalmars,  J,    Pioneering  in  New  Guinea.    L.,  1887.    8fO,  16/« 
Om,  W.  W.    Life  (in  the  South  Pacific  and  New  Guinea).     L.  and  N.T.,  1878. 

ISmo,  5/6. 
M    Joitingtfrom  the  Pacific.    L.  and  N.T.,  1885.    P.  8ro,  5/- 
,.    Myths  and  Songt  from  the  South  Pacijtc.    L.,  1876.    P.  8to,  9/- 
OvillaBard,  F.  H.  H.    Oruiee  ••to  New  Guinea.    L.,  1887.    2  Tola,  Sto,  42/- 
Safar,  a    Kaieer  WUhdm^t  Land  (New  Guinea")  und  den  Biemarch  Arehipelmge. 

Leipzig,  1886.    8? o,  2  marks. 
liadt,  J.  W.     Pietureeque  New  Guinea.     L.,  1887.    4to,  42/- 
Lyaa,  C.    New  Guinea.    L.,  1885.    2  rols,  p.  8to,  10/6. 
lUaflurlaao,  8.    Among  the  OannibaU  of  New  Guinea.     Mieeien  of  the  Louden  MUe. 

See.    L.,  1888.    8vo,  5/- 
Xorasbj,  Capt.  J.    Biecoveria  and  Surveys  in  New  Guinea  and  the  ^JSntreeaeteuw 

Itlaudi.    L.,  1876.    8ro,  15/- 
Xorraj,  A.  W.    Forty  Years*  Mission-worh  in  Polynesia  and  New  Guinea,  1835-76. 

L.  and  N.Y.,  1876.    P.  8vo,  7/6. 
f  traahaa,  J.    Nxvlorations  and  Adventures  in  New  Guinea.    L.,  1888.    8to,  12/- 
L.    Aaventurcs  in  New  Guinea.    L.,  1876.    12mo,  6/- 


HEW  HEBRIDES  AND  8AHTA  CBUZ. 

BraaeU^j,  J.  L.     Cruise  ef  n.M.S.  Curafoa  among  the  South  Sea  Islands,  in  1865. 

L.,  1873.    8to,42/. 
GampMl,  F.  A.    ii  Year  in  the  New  Hebrides.    L.,  1874.    P.  8to,  6/- 
Ooatajr.    Wandenngs  South  and  East.    L.,  1882.    8to,  21/- 
QiU,  w.    Gems  from  the  Coral  Islands :  An  Account  of  Recent  Missionary  Sueeeee  in 

the  New  Hebrides,  etc.    L.,  1855-56.    2  toIs.    9th  1,000,  1871.    1  roL 

P.  8yo,  2/6.     Phila..  1856.    2  yols,  12mo.    Vol  1,  $1.00 ;  toI  2,  80  cents. 
Xaglis,  J.    In  the  New  Hebrides  (ThiHy-three  years*  Missionary  Werh).    L.,  1886. 

P.  8vo,  5/. 
Karkhan,  A.  H.     Cruise  of  the  Bosario  amongst  the  New  Hebrides  and  Santa  Crua 

Islands.     L.,  1873.     8vo,  16/- 
Stcole,  B    The  Nexc  Hebrides  and  Christian  Missions.    L.,  18S0.     P.  8to,  8/8. 
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HSW  ZSAXJkVO. 

(See  lllO  AUBTEAUA.) 

Barker,  Udy.    StatUn  Life  in  Jiew Zealand.    L.,  1870.    Sided.,  1883.    P.8?o»8M. 
,.         „         Amntementt  „  L.,  1873.    Snl  td^  1876.    12iiio,  9f^ 

BradihAV,  J.    yew  Zealand  ai  it  t#.    L.,  1883.    6to,  12/ti. 
Brown,  W.    Aeic  Zealand  and  itt  Ahoriginees,    L.,  1845.    P.  8to,  8/- 
BttU«r.  J.    Forty  Yean  in  I^'ew  Zealand  *  *  CkriMiianization.    L.,  1878.    8to^  10/8. 

..      .\>fr  Zealand :  Pait  and  Present,    U,  1880.    P.  8ro,  3/6. 
Cowie.  Bp.  W.  0.     Ovr  Last  Year  in  New  Zealand,    L.,  18K8.    8to,  7/6. 
Orey,  0.    Palynetian  Mythologjf  and  Ancient  Trmdiiiimal  IJislary  9f  tka  Kbw  Zealand 

Itaee,    L.,  1^55.    P.8to,  10/6. 
Eodder,  B.    Memoriei  of  Xew  Zealand  Life.    L..  1862.    2nd  cd.,  1803.    12mo,  3/6. 
Maori  Mementoes :  Addretset  hy  the  Natixes  af  Ken  Zealand,    L.»  1867.    8vo.  4/6. 
XtrthaU,  W.  B.    Tko  Visits  to  JVVtr  Zealand.    U.  1836.    ISmo,  7/6.  ) 

HkheUt,  J.  L.     Voyage  to  New  Zealand  (1814-15)  urith  Ket.  Samuel  Mdrsdan.    L.,  .  .   ' 

1817.     2  voU,  8vo,  24/-  | 

Viehelli,  J.  H.  Kerry.    The  King  Country;  or.  Explorations  in  Kew  Zealand,    L.  and         ^  .    ] 

N.Y.,  1st  and  2nd  eds.,  1894.    Sto.  21/-  ( 

Polaek,  J.  8.    Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Now  Zealanders,    L.^  1840.    %  Toli^  p.  ! 

8to,16/-  ' 

Budea,  0.  W.    History  ofXew  Zealand.    L.,  1883.    3  role,  8ro,  60^-  ^ 

8hortiand,£d.    Southern' DistHets  o/ New  Zealand  ClSiZAi).    L.,  1851.    P.  8to,  1(V6. 
„  Traditions  and  Superstitions  of  the  Aew  Zealanders,     L.,  1854.     2iid  od., 

1857.    P.  8vo.  7;b\ 
Maori  Religion  and  Mythology,    L.,  1882.     P.  8ro,  3/- 
ffajlor,E.    New  Zealand  and  its  Inhabitants.    L..  1865.    2nd  ed.,  1870.    8vo,  S6/« 

,,      Past  and  Present  of  New  Zealand.    L.,  1868.    8ro»  10/6. 
Thomion,  A.  8.    New  Zealand  *  *  Savage  and  Civilized.    L.,  1859.    8  Tola.    Snd  ed.« 

1860.    P.  8ro.  24/. 
TroUope,  A.    Australia  and  New  Zealand,    h.,  1873.    3  Tola.    2nd  ed.»  1875.    Cr. 

8vo,  7'6. 
lacker,  ICiie  Charlotte  (A.L.O.E.).    The  Southern  Cross  and  the  Southern  Crown; 

or,  The  Gospel  in  New  Zealand.    L.,  n.  e.,  1858.    12nio,  3/6. 
White,  J.     The  Anei^nt  History  of  the  Maori.    L.,  1887. 
WUliamj,  Bp.  W.     Christ ianity  among  the  New  Zealanders.    L.,  1867.    Snd  ed.,  1874.     . 

P.  8vo,  5/- 
Tate,  W.    An  Aceovnt  of  New  Zealand^  and  of  the  Formation  and  Progress  of  the 

Chureh  Missionary  Society's  Mission  in  the  Northern  Island,  L.,  1st  and 

2nd  cds.,  1835. 
M    Letters  to,  from  Natives  of  New  Zealand  eonxerted  to  Christianity^    L.»  1836. 

P.  8ro,  10/6. 

VICAEAOUA,    See  Cektiul  AmebicAi 

HTTBIA.    See  Abtssikia  and  Egypt. 

PALESTIKS.    See  Stbia. 

PASAGVAT. 

Barton,  E.  P.    Letters  from  the  Battlefelds  of  Paraguay,    L.,  1870.    8to,  18/- 
Charleroix,  P.  P.  Z.  de.     The  History  of  Paraguay  {and  of  the  Jesuit  Missions  there}. 

Enff.  trans.,  L..  1769.    2  toIs.    8vo,  8/- 
Deaessay,  A.     Hi*toire  **  de  Paraguay,  et  des  etahlissement  des  Jisuitee,     Paris, 

1F60-65.     2  Tcl«  (unfinished),  8vo,  each  10  francs. 
Bohrishofliv,  X.    Account  of  the  Adivones,  an  Nquestrian  People  ^  Paraguay,    L.9 

1822.    3  vols,  tvo,  86/. 
Washfnni,C.  A.    HiHory  of  Partni^ay,    BOkt,  1871.    3  Tolf,  8vd,  $7i^b. 
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FATAOOHIA. 

(Now  pari  of  Chili  and  of  the  Argentino  BepnUie.) 

Batrbohm,  J.     Wanderiiifft  in  Patagonia.    L.,  1878.    2od  ed^  1881.     P.  8to,  8/6. 

NX.  1879. 
CoaSyT.    AdtetUuret  in  PaUgimia:  Miui4mary  Tour  of  JEgphratum.    N.Y.,  I88Q. 

12mo,  $1.S5. 
l>6tpard,  O.  ?.    Hope  Deferred,  not  Lost ;  or,  Mitsiom  to  Patagonia,    L.,  18S3.    Snd 

ed.,  1864.    Feap.  8ro,  6/- 
Bizia^LadyF.    Aerose  Patofonia.    L.  and  N.Y.,  188a    8vo,  16/- 
Oardiaar,  A.  F.    MisHonary  Work  in  Patagonia.    L.,  18G7.    3rd  ed.,  1874.   12mo,  8/« 
Oaiaiiard,  A.    Three  Years'  Slaeerg  among  Patagonians.    L.,  1871.    P.  8to,  10/6. 
Koiten,  OlC.    At  Borne  wUh  the  Patagonians.    L.,  1871.    8ro,  16/. 

FELEW  I8LAVB8. 

Kaato,  O.    An  Jtoeount  of  the  Pelow  lOande.    L.,  1788.    4to.    SapplewtmU  (by  J.  P. 

Hockin),  L.,  1803.   4to. 
Senper,  C.    Die  Patam-imoln  im  Stillon  Oeean.    Leipzig^  1878.    8fO,  2  thalen, 

PEB8IA. 


Anold,  A.    Through  Persia  hy  Caratan.    L.,  1876.    2  Tola,  8vo,  28/- 

Atkiaaoii,  J.  (Trana).    Custowu  and  Manners  of  the  Wotsen  of  Persia^  amd  their 

Domestic  Suyerstitums.    L.,  1832.    8yo,  5/- 
Badfar,  O.  F.    Neetorians  and  their  BUnals.    L.,  1852.    2  toU,  8to,  36/- 
Ballaatina,  H.    Midnight  Marches  through  Persia.    Best,  1879.    8to,  62.60. 
•  I        Baaaatt,  J.    Persia :  Travel  and  JResidcnce,  1871^6.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1886.    P.  SrOb  7/6. 
Benjamin,  8.  G.  W.    The  Story  of  P^sia.    N.Y^  1887.    12mo^  $1.60. 

„         Persia  and  the  Persians.    Boat,  1887.    4to,$4.0a 
Chazdia,  J.    Draoels  in  Persia^  etc.    h.,  1686  (last  French  ed.  of  the  original^  Parlay 

1883.    2  Tola,  12mo,  4  franca). 
Greaaj,  SL  8.    Mistoru  of  the  Ottoman  l\trhs.    h.,  1854.    2  voli^  8fOb  28/-    2iid  ed., 
'  1  Tol.  8fO,  7/6.  ^ 

.        Baatwiak,  SL  B.    The  Journal  <^  a  Diplomatises  l%roe  Toart' Besideneo  im  P^sia, 

L.,  1864.    2  Tols,  p.  8T0, 18/. 
„        TheOulistan,    Hertford,  1860.    2nd  ed.,  1880.    P.  8vo,  10/6. 
Fbfg,  W.  P.    Land  of  the  Arabian  Nights,    h.  and  N.Y.,  1876.    2nd  ed.,  1880. 
P.  8to,  10/6. 
'        OoUimid,  F.  J.     Telegraph  and  Travel  (in  Porsiay    L.,  1874.    8?o,21/. 

Grant,  A.    The  Nestorians  ;  or,  the  Lost  Tribes.    Boat  and  L.,  1841.    3rd  ed.,  1855. 
12mo,  3/. 
I         laaria,  T.    Dr.  A.  Grant  and  his  MounUin  Nestorians.    Boat,  1853.    4th  ed.,  1871 

16mo,  $1.60. 
v'  i,      Woman  and  her  Saviour  im  Persia.    Boat,  n-e^,  1877.    12nio,  11.26. 

layard,  Henry.    Early  Adventures  in  Persia^  Susiana,  and  Babylonia.    L.,  1886L 

2  Tols,  or.  8ro,  24/- 
Kaleoln,  Sir  Jaha.    HUtory  ef  Persia  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Proeeut  Tbme. 
n  L.,  1816.    2  Tola,  30/- 

M        SkeUhes  of  Persia.    L.,  1827.    2  Tola.    Srded.,1846.    1  toI,  p.  Sto,  ^6. 
Marlrham,  g  B.    General  Sketch  t^f  the  History  t^  Pereia.    L.,  1874.    8?o,21/. 
^         Onaelay,  G.    Biographical  Notices  of  Persian  Poetry.    L.,  1846.    8to,  16/- 

Farkina,  J.    BeHdence  of  Eight  Years  im  Persia  among  the  Nestorian  Chrittiane. 
^*  AndoTer,  1843.    8?o,  $4.50. 

I,      Missionary  Life  in  Persia :  Glimpses  of  a  (Quarter  ^  a  OenturyU  Labour 
among  the  Nestoriam  Christians.    Bo6t,  1861.    2nd  ed.,  1868L    16mo. 
$1.00. 
Pt/reia,  Ettiterm:  Journeys  of  Peteiam  Boumdawy  Clommisstemt  1870*72.    L^  1876. 
2  Tola,  8to^  4^- 
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BadheuM.  J.  W.  (trans.).    The  Mewttvi  rf  Jclahhm-IHn.    L.,  1881,Mf.    8t<h81/- 

Shfil,  Lady.    Glimput  of  Life  and  Mannmrt  %%  Pertia.    L.,  1856.    F.  Bvo,  12/-  , 

Buek,  X.    iSiVr  Montks  t»  /\;r«ui.    L.  and  K.Y.,  1882.    2  Tolt,  cr.  8?o,  24/-  i 

yau,W.8.W.    i>^#ui.    N.Y.,  1878.    18mo,75cta. 

WatfOA,  B.  G.    ffUt.  Pertia/r.  Beginning  of  Nineteenth  Century  te  1888.    U,  1886.        4 

8fo,  16/- 
Whinflald,  B.  H.  (trans.).    The  Quartraim  ef  Omar  Khayyam,    Peniaii  text  w.  Bng.         i 

trans.    L.,  1883.    8to,  10/8.  < 

Wills,  C.  J.    In  the  Land  of  the  Lion  and  the  San  ;  er,  Modem  Pereia,  1866—1881. 

L.,  Ib83.    8to,  14/- 
„     Persia  at  it  i$,    L..  1886.    P.  8to,  8/6. 
Ziaunara,  Helen.    Epie  tf  Kingt:  Steriee  HetM/rem  IMttuU    Ih  188S.    Sid  ed^ 

1886.    P.8yo,3/. 


PXBV. 


POLTBESIA  (la  Oeaeral). 

(See  also  nnder  Karnes  of  different  Islands  and  Gronps.) 

Angus,  C.  P.    Polynexia,    L.,  1867.    Fcap.  8?o,  4/- 

lactiaa,  A.    Lie  'keilige  Sage  der  Polyneeier.  Aesmogonie,  vnd  Theogonie.    Leinsiff. 

1881.    8to,C  marks. 
Wiffbaa,  H.    Storg  of  tke  Morning  Star.    Bod;,  1866.    EnUi:ged  ed.,  1886.    16nia 

10  c'<. 


♦  -■ 


•  * 
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Adams,  W.  H.  0.    Land  of  the  Incae,  and  City  of  the  Sun.    L.,  1883.     P.  8to,  8/- 
Cole.  0.  B.  P.    The  Pemiiane  at  Home.    L.,  1884.    Cr.  8yo,  6/- 
Ihifield,A.J.    ProtpecttofPern.    L.,  1881.    P.  870, 2/6. 
Markhayn,  C.  B.    Trateh  in  Peru  and  India.    L.,  1862.    Bvo,  16/.  I 

„         Peru.    L.,  1880.    12mo,S/6.  ( 

Preeeott,  W.  H.    Conquest  of  Peru,   N.T.»  1847.    8  Tola.    (ICanj  eds.)    N.e.    Phila.  ' 

1883.    12mo,  ea.  $1.50. 
iBitli,  Areh.    Peru  (Ten  Yeari  Ueeidenee).    L.,  1839.    2  toIs.    P.  8to,  1^- 
Sqnier,  B.  0.    Peru.    N.Y.,  1877.    8to,  $5.00. 
Xkehndi,  J.  J.  TOA.    2VaiY^  ta  iVnt  (1838-42).    L.,  1847.    8to^  12/- 


PHILIPPIHB  I8ZiAirD8. 

Bewriaf  .  J.    Fm^  to  the  PhUippine  lelande.    L.,  1859.    8to,  18/- 

Ba  la  Gironiire,  P.    Tvcenty  Yeare  in  the  PhUippinee.    L.,  1854.    2nd  ed.,  1859. 

12mo,  !/• 
Jafor,  P.    TraveU  in  the  PhUippinee.    L.,  1875.    8yo,16/. 

Semper,  C.    IHe  PhUippinen  una  ihre  Bewohner.    WUrzbnrg,  1869.    8to,  1}  thaler. 
f,     Beieenin  Arcnipel  der  PhUippinen,    Leipzig,  1867-73.    8  vols.    2nd  part, 

Wiesbaden,  1879,  eqg. 


PITCAIBH  ISLABTD. 

Barrow,  Sir  John.    Mutiny  •••  of  the  Bounty.    L.,  1831.    N.e.,  L.,  1888.    8to,6/.; 

18nio,  5/*  i 

„      Jolm(8on).    A  Leteription  of  Piteairn'e  Itland.    L.  1845.    12mo.  I 

Beleher.  Lady.    The  Mutineers  of  the  Bounty.    L.,  1870.    P.  8yo,  12/- 
Bligh,  W.    ^arratire  of  the  Mutiny  on  Board  the  Bounty,    L.,  1790.    4to,  7/- 
Brodie,W.    Piteaim't  Island,    L.,  1850.    P.  8to,  4/6.  <«  .    ! 

Xirra7,T.B.    Piteaim:  The  Island,  People,  and  the  Pastor.    L.,  1854.    6th  ed.  i 

1885.    P.  8to,3/.  * 

ShOUbeer,  J.K.    The  BritenU  Voyage  to  Piteaim  Island,    U,  1818.    8to,  8/- 
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BUfh,  W.    A  Vt»yn.je  tn  the  S*iHth  Sen,    L.,  1792.    4to,  12/- 

Bttiaeot,  A.    MiMjiioH  Life  in  the  Pacijie,    L.,  18G6.    P.  8to,  C/- 

Codriagtoa,  B.  H.     The  Melanesia^  iMagua^e*,    Oxford,  1885.    8vo,  18/- 

Cook,  Ctpt  Jtmea.    Three  Voyaye$  lUund  the  World,   (Manj  cds.,  e.g.,  L.,  1887,  iqq, 

Illus.i  15  parts.) 
Cooper,  H.  8.     Coral  Lands,    L.,  1880.    2  vols.    2ncl  ed.,  1882.    P.  8ro,  7/6. 
Cooto,  W.     The  Wntem  Pacific,    L.,  1888.    8to,  2/6. 
Csmmiiig,  C.  F.  0.    A  Lady*$  Cruise  in  a  French  Man-of-  War,    L.,  1881.    3  Tolfl, 

p.  8vo,  25/-    2ncl  cd.,  1887. 
Ellii,  W.     Vindication  of  the  Sovth  Sea.  Miitiom  from  •  *  *  Otto  von  Koitebuc, 

L.,  1831.    8?o,  8/C. 
^      Peiynesuin  Jtctearehct.    L.,  1829.    2  vols,  8ro,  28/-    3itl  ed,  1853.    4  vols, 

r2mo,  14/- 
SrtldBO,  Capt.  J.  £.    Itlandt  of  the  Wettern  Paeifie,    L.,  1853.    8^0, 16/- 
Fomandor,  A.    An  Account   of  the  Pdyneiian  Jlace,    L.,  1878-80.    2  Tola,  8ra 

vol  1,  7/C  ;  vol  2.  10/6. 
Franeia,  B.    Isles  of  the  Pacific.    L.,  1882.    P.  8to,  2/6. 

„        Oemsfrom  the  Coral  Islands,    L.,  1855-56.    2  Tola.    9th  ed.,  1871.    1  toI, 

p.  8to,  2/C. 
eUl,  W.    Myths  and  Songs  from  the  South  Paeifie,    L.,  1876.    P.  Sto^  9/- 
Katton,J.    Missionary  Life  in  the  South  Seas,    L.,  1874.    2Dd  ed.,  1875.    P.8to,7/6. 
Island  Mission  :  History  of  the  Melanesian  Mission.    L.,  1869.    Snd  ed.,  1879.  llino^ 

2/6. 
Jug,  K.  1.    Der  Wcltteil   AustraHen,  Melanesien,  Potynesien,  and  Mikromeiien. 

Prag,  1883.    2  parts,  8n>,  2  marks. 
Kotiobiio,  0.  Ton,     Voyage  *  *  into  the  South  Sea,    L.,  1821.    3  Tola,  Sto,  46/- 
Lanoat,  E.  H.     Wild  Life  among  the  Pacific  Islanders,    L.,  1867.    8to,  18/- 
Lasf  ,  J.  0.     Origin  and  Migrations  of  the  Polynesian  Nation,    L.,  1834.    Snd  ed.,  , 

1877.    Cr.  8vo,  10/6.  I       , 

Lofaa,  B.  W.    The  Work  of  God  in  Mineronesia,  1863-83.    Boat,  1884.    16mo,  6  eta.  E 

Kdnieko,  C.  E.    Die  SOdseexSlher  und  das  ChrUUnthum,     Prenslao,  1844.     Sto, 

\\  thaler.  I 

,.         Die  Inseln  des  StiUen  Oceans,    Leipsig.  1875-6.    8  Tola,  Sto,  21  marica. 
Miehalia,  SL  (R.C.)  Die  VSlker  d.  Sudseeu,d,  Geseh,  d,  Prot.  u.  Xathel.  Missianen  taUer 

derselben,     MUnster,  1847.    Sto,  1  thaler,  15  groechen. 
Missionary  Anecdotes:  Islands  of  the  Pacific,    L.,  1869.     12mo,  2/6. 
Knrray,  A.  W.    Missions  in  WesUrn  Polynesia,    L.,  1862.    Sto,  10/6. 

n       I\frty  Years*  Mission  Work  in  Polynesia  and  New  Guinea,    L.,  1876. 

8to,  7/6. 
Palmar,  Capt.  O.    kidnapping  in  the  South  Seas,    Edia,  1871.    Sto,  10/6. 
Fenny,  A.    Ten  Tears  U  Melanesia.    L.,  1887.    Snd  ed.,  1888.    P.,  Sto,  6/- 
Fritahard,  O.    Missionary's  Howard :    Gospel  in  the  Paeifie,    L.,  1844.    ISmo^  4/- 

rod.  1866,  2/6. 
,,       W.  T.    Polynesian  Reminieeenees,    L.,  1866.    Sto,  16/- 
BomUly,  H.  H.     Western  Pacific  in  1879-8a    L.,  1882.     P.  Sto,  8/6. 
EosteU,]!.    Polynesia,    Edin.,  1842.    4th  ed.,  1853.    12mo,  8/- 
St.  Johnston,  A.     Camping  among  Oannihals,    L.,  1883.     P.  Sto,  4/6. 
Thomaa,  Jnlian.     Cannibals  and  Oonviete  *  *  *  in  the   WeUem  Paeifie.     L^  1SS6. 

8vo,  10/6. 
Tnmer,  O.     Nineteen  Tears'  Missionary  L\fe  in  Polynesia,    L.,  186a    Sto,  18/- 
Tyler,  CIL    7%e  Island  World  of  the  Paeifie  Ocean.    San  Frandaoo,  1887.  • 

West,  T.    Ten  Years  in  South  Central  Polynesia,    K,  1865.    Sto,  18/- 
Wheeler,  0.    Religious  Vuit  to*  *  some  of  the  Islands  of  the  Paeifie  Oeean,  eU.    L., 

1839.    8to. 
Whetham,  J.  W.  B.    PearU  of  the  Paeifie.    L.,  1876.    Sto,  16/- 
Whitmee,  8.  J.    Polynesia,  Islands,  Raees,  Missions,    L.  [18821    Sto. 

„        The  EthmUegy  of  the  Pacific,    L.  [1879].     CVictoria  Institate.)    8TO,ppi80. 
WUkes,  C.     Voyage  round  the  World,    Fhlla.,  1849.    Sto,  $4.00. 
Williams,  J.    Missionary  Enterprise  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,    L.  and  K.Y.,  1837. 

66th  1,000.    L.,  1885.    Roj.  Sto,  2/6. 
Wilson,  William.    A  Missionary  Voyage  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean  (1796-98)  in 

the  Duff,    L.,  1799. 
Wood,  C.  F.    Yachting  Cruise  in  the  South  Seas.    L.,  1876.    Sto,  7/6. 


I 


'o6^  Ml;i.S10NAIlY  DlDLlOOIlArnY. 


SAMOA  (or  HaTi|^ton'  UUndi).  '    ( 

Chuthward,  W.  B.    JTy  C&nsulaU  in  Samoa,    L^  1887.  'i 

„          F(mr  Yeart  in  the  Navigatori*  Idanit.    8to,  16/-  «     } 

Lnadio,0.  A.    Uiuionary  Life  i%  Samoa,    L.  and  N.Y.,  1846.    12in0,  8/tt.  t 

Tvrnor,  0.    Samoa  a  Hundred  Yean  Ago.    L^  1884.     P.  8fO^  9/-  | 


SANDWICH  ISLANDS.    See  HAWAIIAH  I8LAND&  ^ 

SANTA  CRUZ.    See  New  HEBRiDSa 
SANTO  DOIONOO.    See  Hattl 
SIAM. 


SOUTH  AXEBICA  (la  OeA#ral> 

(See  also  separate  coantries.) 

lithep,  N.  H.    Pampas  and  Andes:  A  I%otisand  mileif  walk  aerou  South  America 

Bo6t,  1^C9.      8ro,  16mo,  $1.25. 
BrowB,C.  B.,  andliditone,  W.    lim  MUet  onthoAwiazon^ote.    L.,  1877.    8fO,Sl/« 
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Bacea,0.1.    Siam.    N.T.,  1873.    12mo,|.60. 

Boek»C.    Templee  and  ElephanU  iUpper  Siam  and  Laoiy,    L.,  1884.    8fO,  21/- 

Orit^MiMlLL    Siam,    X.V.n886].    12ino,  $1.76.  < 

Oolqahoan.  A.  B.    Among  the  Skam.    h^  1885.    8to,  21/- 

Ntidge,  Xrt.  P.  E.    Eastern  Side  ;  or,  Missionary  Ufo  in  Siaon.    Phfla.,  1871     ISao^ 

$1.50. 
LMaowtBi,  Xrs.  A.  E.    English  Governess  at  the  Siamese  Cowrt,    Phila.,  1870.    1Sido» 

$1.60. 
Siam  and  Laos  a*  f^en  hy  our  American  Missionaries.    Phila.  [18841.    12iiio,  $1.86. 
Taylor,  Bayard.    Siam,    X.Y.,  1881  »q.  12ino,  $1.25. 
Viaeont,F.  Land o/ the  White  El^hant  iSiam).    1871-2.  N.Y.  and  L.,  1873.   SfO^lS/- 

SOLOXON  ISLANDS. 

Gappy,  H.  B.    The  Solomon  Itlands  and  their  Naiites,    L.,  1887.    fioy.  Sto,  26/- 
„      Geological  and  Physical  Charaeteristies  of  the  Solomon  Islands,    L.,  1887. 
fioy.  8to,  10/6. 

S0C1£TT  ISLANDS  (EfpeeUUy  Tahiti). 

Iraaiey.  Lady.    Tahiti,    L.,  1882.    Sm.  4to,  21/- 

DaVy,  X.    Ifist,  de  la  Destruction  des  Missions  Evang.  a  Tatti  en  1844.    Paria,  1845. 
mil,  S.  8.     TrareU  in  the  Stindtcich  and  Society  Itlands.    L.,  1856.     P.  Bvo,  10/6. 
Hort,  Xn.  T.    Bencc  ;  or.  Life  in  Tahiti,    L.,  1866.    2  vols,  p.  8ro,  21/-  ^ 

Otahcitean  Islands,  History  of  the,    Edin.,  1800.     1 2mo. 

Tahiti  rtceiring  the  GosjfeL     Phila.,  1802.     12mo.    N.c,  Am.  8.8,  U.,  18mo,  70  eta. 
TahUi  without  the  Gospel.    Phila.,  1833.    12mo.    N.c,  Am.  8.8.  U.,  18mo,  70  eta. 
f.       uHth  „  ^      1834.    12ma    K.e.,  Am.  8.8.  U.,  ISmo,  70  eta. 

Tahiti  and  its  Missionaries,    L.,  1846.    2nd  cd.,  1858.     12mo,  3/- 
Woginor,  H.      Gts^hichte  dtr  Christlichen  Kirche  auf  dem   GesellschaJtsarohipoL 

Berlin,  1845.    Vol  1  (all  pnb.)    8to,  2  tbalcrs. 
Wilki,X.    TahUi.    L.,  1844.    8vo,  1/6. 


SOTTDAN  (THE).    See  EOTPl^  1 


TRAVELS  IN   MISSIONARY   LANDS.  b*6{i 

IMOfrtB,  ICn.  K.  V.    South  Sea  SkHekes,    Best,  1881.    12mo,  |1.60. 

Barwia,  CluurlM.     VajfOffe  of  a  ydturaUst  round  the  }Vorld,    L.,  184S.    ?•  9fo,  8/B 

(later  eds.). 
Bingmaa,  B.  8.     2hi  Yean  iu  South  Ameriea.    L^  1877.    8ro,  4/- 
OaUtan,  A.    South  Aiheriea.    L.,  1880.    8to,  14/- 
Humboldt,  A.     Tratele  in  *  *  Aiueriea.   L.,  1853.    3  vols,  p.  8ro,  16/-  (numeroaa 

cds,). 
Xaight,  X.  F.     Cruite  of  the  Faleon  to  South  America.    L.,  1883.    2  vols,  cr.  8fO»  S4/- 
lUrooj,  P.    Journey  aorou  South  America,    N.Y.,1874.    2  ▼olfl,2aded.,1875.    Boj. 

4to,  $15.00. 
]CAth«wi,  X.  0.     Up  the  Amazon^  etc,    L.,  1879.    8ro,  18/- 
Kj«rt,  H.  M.  and  P.  Y.  H.    Life  and  Nature  under  the  troyie$  rf  SA.    N.Y.,  1871. 

12mo,  $2.00. 
Orton,J.    The  Andee  and  the  Amazon.    N.Y.,  187a    3rd  ed.^  1876.    8vo,  |S.00. 
Taylor,  W.    Our  South  American  Ofusine.    N.Y.,  1878.    12iiio,  |1.00. 

i 

SmCATEA. 


XandMLW.    The  Siitory  of  the  Island  qf  Sumatra.    L,  1783.    8rd  ed.,  1811.    4to, 

81/8. 
•Wlmoek,  Q.    Jfacht  und  Morten  au/Sumatrtk    Barmen,  1873.    Snd  ed.,  1878.    8to^ 
•  1  mark. 


8TSIA  (and  PALS8TIVS)l 

Baadokar  [by  fiodn].    PaUttine  and  Syria.    L.,  1878.    16mo.90^  

Baetlott,  8.  C.    From  Egypt  to  PaUetine.    N.T^  1879.    Sto,  13.60. 

Bird,  0.     Bible  Worh  in  Bible  Lands;  or,  Bcents  in  the  History  iff  the  Syrian 

Mission.    Phila.,  1872.    12mo,  81.50. 
BoTOt,F.    JByyvt,  Palestine,  and  Phesnieia.    N.Y.,1883.    18mo,  |2.60. 
Barekhardt,  J.  L    Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land.    L.,  1822.    4tOb  48/- 
Barton,  Iiabol.    Inner  Life  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  Holy  Land.  L.,  1876.   2  Toli^ 

8ro.    3rd  ed.,  1884.    1  toI,  p.  8to,  6/- 
Barton,  B.  F.,  and  Drake.     Unexplored  Syria.    L.,  1872.    8  Tola,  8to,  32/- 
ChnreldU,  a  B.    Mount  Lebanon :  Ten  Yearr  Residence,  from  1842  to  1862.   L.,  1853. 

3  Tola.    2nd  ed.,  1863.    4  Tola,  Sto,  25/- 
„  (Embracing,  as  toI  4,  The  Brutes  and  Maronitee  under  the  Turhish  rule, 

>    ,  /riHi*  1840  to  1860.    L.,  1862.    8to,  10/.)  

(>Aitit,9.iL.    TsntWorhinPaUstine.    L.,  1878.    2  toU    2nded.,  1888..  P.8T0..6^ 
^  '     '   Heth  and  Moab :  Explorations  in  Syria  in  1881-83.    L.,  1883.    P.  Srd.   Snd 

od..  1886.6/- 
Blzon,W.H.    The  Holy  Land.    L.,  1865.    2  toIs.    3rd  ed.,  1867.    P.  8to,  10/6. 
Xwald,  F.  C.    Missionary  Labours  in  Jerusalem,  1842-44.    L.,  1846.    12mo,  4/6. 
FarUy,  J.  L.    Two  Years'  Travel  in  Syria.    L.,  1858.    P.  8to,  1^- 

„      The  Massacres  in  Syria.    L.,  1861.    P.  8to,  6/- 
Field,  B.X.    Among  the  Holy  HiUs.    N.Y.,  1884.    12mo,  $1.60. 
Qaffe,W.L.    Palestine.    L.,  1887.    870,7/6. 

OeiUe,  C.    The  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible.    L.,  1887.    2  Tola,  8to,  24/- 
Eeekler,  W,TL    The  Jerusalem  Bishopric.    L.,  1883.    P.  8to,  10/6. 
Jeftnp,  H.  H.    Women  of  the  Arabs.    N.Y.,  1873.    12mo,  $2.0a    L,  1874.'  R  8fa  !€/• 

„      Syrian  Home  Life.    N.Y.,  1874.    12mo,  $1.60. 
.     „.     The  Mohammedan  Missionary  Proklem.    N.Y.,  1879.    16aio,  76  oenta. 
7eweitt|W.     Christian  Besearches  in  Syria  and  the  Hdy  Land  in  fmrtkeramce  of  the 

objects  iff  the  Church  Missionary  Society.    L.  and  Bost,  1826.    8to,  10/- 
L7neh,Com.*W.F.     yarrative   of  the  U.  3,   BxpUring   ExpedUion  to  the  Rloer 

Jordan  and  the  Bead  Sea.  Phila.,  1849.  9th  ed.,  1863.  12mo,  $1.0a 
X^rrill,  L.    East  of  the  Jordan.    N.Y.,  1881.     2nd  ed.,  1883.    8to,  $2.6a 
Murray^  [J.  L.  Porter*a]  Handboohfor  Syria  and  PaleHine.    L.,  1868.    2  Tola.    8rd 

ed.,  1875.    1  Tol,  cr.  8to,  20/- 
Van,  J.    Palestine  Explored.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1882.    P.  8to,6/. 
OUpluuit,!.    The  Land  Iff  Gilead.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1881.    8to,  81/- 
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Palmtr,  S.  E.    Detert  fftke  Exodm.    h,,  1871.    S  Tob,  8yo,  t^-    N.T.    1  ^  tf0» 

$3.00. 
Pieturetqyt  PaUiti%e.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1881-84.    2  rols,  4to,  |32.0a 
Fitsun,  krt.  S.  B.    iOitioJi  J^t/e  in  Grttot  mnd  JMeitine.    L^  1881.    P.  8fO,  $r 
Porter,  J.  L.    /Viv  IVart  in  Dama»eut.    L.,  1886.  2  vols.  2nd  ed.,  187Q.   P.  BfO,  T/i.         «     T 
„      rile  Giant  Citiet  of  BatKan.    L.,  1865.    2iid  od.,  1869.    P.  8to,  7/8.  \ 

PriiM,  W.  C.    Tent  Life  in  the  IMy  Land.    N.Y.,  1857.     12mo,  82.00.  I 

Battrmy  Harriot    Ctmntr^  Life  in  Syria.    L.,  1876.    12mo,  S/6.  ,     ^y 
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templea  in,  204,  Fowler, 

Atheism  in  ;  result  of  education  in, 
206 ;  Bible  teaching  not  objected  to  ; 
Mission  schools  in,  207  ;  result  of 
Christian  woric  in,  208;  secret 
believers  in,  209,  Buryess, 

The  Arcot  Mission  ;  a  National  Chnreh 
in,  211,  W,  J,  R,  Taylor, 

Cause  for  praise  and  humiliation,  218  ; 
teachere  wanted,  216,  Arden. 

Medical  Mission  work  in  Travancore, 
Lowe,  391. 

Women's  key  to,  Baldwin,  397. 

Open  doors  in ;  Hindus  and  our  educa- 
tional system;  a  more  religious 
system  asked  for,  407 ;  demand  for 
female  Missionaries  in ;  evangelisa- 
tion by  native  agengr ;  many  Mis- 
sions too  weak,  40iB,  JCamey, 

Besolution  on  the  licensing  o<  sin  in, 
484. 
India  (Korthem),  Mission  work  in,  195  ; 

women's  work  in,  196,  Wade, 
India  (Korthem  and  Central),  extent  and 
population ;  variety  of  Baocs  in,  189 ; 
England's  rule  in  ;  Christian  olfidale 
in,  190 ;  advance  of  Christianity  in, 
191,  Aorthbrook. 
IndU's  plight,  Edmonds,  168. 
Indian  Missionariee'  memorial  against  the 

opium  traffic,  133. 
Indians.  6Sae  North  Amerioaa  Indlaae, 
Indo-A^anism,  Rllinwood,  5|« 
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laUrest  in  ForoigB  KUiioni  dcTclops  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  silration,  101 ; 
belps  to  educate  a  Church  ia  liber- 
ah'tj,  and  to  hold  it  to  Bimple  eran- 
gelical  truths,  103,  XohUr. 

Four  considerations  for  8tirring,6^<'^,312. 
Islam.   See  Kohammedanism. 
Israel,  better  days  for,  Matkirton^  362. 
Isra«l*8  fatnro,  Dunlojf,  368. 
Jainiim   related  to    Baddhism,  40,  42; 
nomber  of   its   adherents,  40;    its 
founders  ;  origin  and  date  of  iti  rise 
obscure  ;  its  diTisions,  41  ;  its  priest- 
hood, 42,  46 ;  atheistic  in  its  tenets, 
42 ;    its  teachings,  43  ;     compared 
with  Cliristianity,  43—50  ;  no  power 
in    the    system,   45;    its    morality, 
46  ;  heartlessncss  of  its  followers,  47 ; 
its  teachings  on  eschatology,  48  ;  dy- 
ing out,  49,  Skoolhred, 
Jamss,  Key.  Francis  E.    Mission  work 

in  China,  227—229. 
Japan,  Persecution  of  Roman  Catholics  in, 
81 ;  French  priests  mistrusted  there, 
82,  Sttmt, 

Missionary  Progress  in.  Oilman^  158. 

Opposition  to  the  Gospel  in  ;  the  country 
opened,  231,  Oeorge  WHliamt. 

Opening  of,  to  Missionaries ;  the  first 
Missionaries  in  ;  success  of  the  woric 
in ;  influence  of  the  press  in  favoar  of 
Christianity;  reasons  for  extension  of 
Christianity  in,  239  ;  numerous  hear- 
ers of  the  Gospel ;  first  converts  in, 
240  ;  Missionary  Conference  in  Osa- 
ka; vigour  in  the  native  Churchei» 
211,  Warren. 

Vigour  of  the  Church  in,  243 ;  Western 
infidel  influence  on ;  spirit  of  the  con- 
verts in  ;  work  remaining  to  be  done 
in,  244,  GidieJu 

Influence  of,  as  a  nation ;  its  advantage 
for  Missions,  245;  Christianity  on 
trial  in ;  natives  not  prejudiced  ;  Ro- 
manising the  language  of,  246;  a 
united  Church  in ;  union  in  the  Mis- 
sions to ;  a  self-supporting  spirit  in 
native  Churches,  247;  conversion  of  a 
brewer  in,  248,  Oring. 

Jesuits  in,  250  ;  demand  for  a  lady 
teacher  in,  253,  Oordon, 

In  a  critical  condition,  ShaWt  254. 

Missions  in :  a  study  of  Missionary  po* 
lity,255 — ^260;  opening  of  the  coontey, 
255;  work  of  the  pioneers;  number 
of  Societies  working  in,  256;  moce 
union  required,  257  ;  development  of 
a  native  ministry,  258,  Xnex, 

Position  of  women  in ;  a  Japanese 
empress;  Japanese  women  and  litera- 
ture, 402 ;  education  of  women  in; 
opening  for  Christian  teachers  in, 
403 ;  America's  work  in ;  proportion  of 
female  converts^  404,  Warrtn. 


women  in, 


Japan,    Work  of  American 
Mrs,  Blaclutone^  415. 

Japanese,  openness  of  the,  246 ;  character 
of  the.  249,  Gring, 

Japanese  brewer  converted,  Oring,  248. 

convert,  story  of  a,  6. 

—  empress,  a,  402. 

language  being  Romanised,  Oring, 

f46. 

seheols,  English  taught  in,  Chring, 

246. 

students  impressed  by  the  Gospel, 

Gordon,  251. 

woman  and  her  Bible,  a,   Oniiek, 

243. 

women  and  literature,  Warren,  402. 

Jatis,  the,  or  Jain  priesthood,  €2,  46. 

Java,  increase  of  Christians  in,  22. 

Jenkins,  Bev.  S.  X.  Roman  Catbolio 
Missions  in  India  imitate  Protestant 
Missions,  88  ;  on  the  Church's  duty 
and  a  new  departure  in  Missionaiy 
enterprise,  431 — 436. 

Jesuit  XissioBs.  See  Bomaa  Oatholie  IQa- 
sions. 

schemes   to  be   checked^   SiUker^ 

Und,  145. 

Jesuits  as  Medical   MlssionarieB,  MaO' 
alitUr,  381. 
In  Japan,  Garden,  250. 

Jewett,  Dr.  His  seal  and  work  among  the 
Telugus,  216. 

Jewish  Conlisreaee,  a,  Ihmlep,  867. 

Mission,  a  new,  Blacketene,  S7C 

Kissioa-fleld,  London    as   a,  WU* 

kinton,  372. 

Mission  work  neglected  at  Mild- 
may  Conference,  Matkiese%  361. 

Jewe  in  Turkey,  318. 
Better  days  for  the,  Metkieeon,  862. 
Minions  to,  in  the  past,  862 ;  Mora- 
vian Missions  to  the,  862  ;  methods 
of  working  among  the,  863,  Flewdng. 
Modem   Christian  movements  mmaog 
the,  365;    number  of   Missions    to 
the;    number  of  converts;    inspec- 
tion of  the  Missions;  gratifying  re- 
sults^ 366  ;  a  Jewish  conference ;  for- 
mation of  aHebrew  ChristiaQ  Chnreh ; 
Christian  movement  in  Siberia,  867 ; 
Christian  movement  in  Bnda>Pe8th ; 
future  of  the,  u  a  nation,  368,  DmnUf, 
What  can  and  ought  to  be  done  in 
evangelising  the;   a  Divine  plan; 
Jew  and  Gentile  alike,  869;  «*to  the 
Jew  first,"  870 ;  the  order  reversed, 
871 ;  free  distribution  of  Testaments ; 
how  to  carry  out  the  Divine  plan ; 
London     as    a    Mission-field,    872, 
WUkimen, 
All  Churches  have  Missions  to,  873 ;  the 
time  of  their  restoration  unknown; 
in  an  unsettled  state  in  Xuxopo  and 
the  Kast,  874,  Meger. 
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JewB,  Work  among,  in  Borne,  T/mng,  376. 
And  the  Esrlj  Chorch,  Sumwterhettf 

376. 
A  difpcnsation  of  election  ;  ubiquity  of, 

374,  UerseheU, 
Must  be  treated  as  Jews,  Ifayicard,  378. 
The  importance  of  the  question  of  their 
lalration.  Principal  Brotcn^  378. 

Jajpore,  Dr.  Valentine's  work  at,  Zow$, 
390. 

John,  B6T.  OriAth.  His  sentiments  on  the 
opium  traffic,  472. 

Johnson.  James  (native  Missionary).  His 
testimony  to  the  effect  of  the  rum 
trsde,483. 

,  WUHmm  a.  B.  His  work  in  Sierra 

Leone,  184. 

JoluutOB,  BoT.  Jamof.  Plan  of  the  Con* 
lerenoe,  10 ;  valne  of  personal  testi- 
mony and  facts;  the  ''call  to 
mrnyer,**  11;  speech  at  the  Vale* 
dictory  meeting,  450 ;  influence  of  his 
▼isit  to  America,  Ellinnood^  465. 

Jones,  BoT.  John  Ireland,  testimony  to 
his  work  among  Buddhists,  Ltmii 
Liefckiiui,  68 ;  Wakin,  70. 

— ^  Sir  William,  and  the  Sanscrit 
language,  Edmonds,  172. 

Jndson,  the  fiist  Missionary  from  United 
States  to  the  East,  Boardman,  261. 

Jndsons,  the,  father  and  son.  Missionary 
seal  of,  106. 

Jnstieo  must  be  given  to  inferior  races, 
EUinwood,  121. 

Xahyle  Mission,  the,  Guinnett,  269. 

Zaron  Bible-woman,  a,  Mn,  Armttrmigt 
218. 

Karons,  Mission  to  the,  JTri.  Arwutrong^ 
217. 
Their  loyalty  to  England  during  Bur- 
mese war,  Jfurdoek,  219. 

Xanna,  doctrine  of  Buddha,  35. 

Barney,  Bor.  Gilbert.  Women's  work 
among  women  in  India,  407^409. 

Xonnaway,  Sir  J.  H.,  M.P.  Speech  of 
welcome  to  the  delegates,  220 ;  Mis- 
sions to  China,  221. 

Bonnody,  Bot.  James.  Contrast  between 
Christianity  and  heathen  religions, 
67 ;  self-denial  to  be  practised  by 
those  who  support  Missions,  108. 

Xboz,  Bot.  0.  William.  Missions  in 
Japan  :  a  study  of  Missionary  polity 
(not  read  at  Conference),  255—260. 

Xoraa,  tho,  why  it  endures,  320 ;  com- 
mends the  Bible,  the,  Poit,  386. 
Influence  of  the,  Bruce,  19. 
Eternal  nature    of,   denied    by  some 
Mohammedans,  &//,  28. 

Xnpt    Lndwig,    Missionary  pioneer  to 
Central  Africa,  Stock,  275. 
The  founder  of  East  African  Missions ; 
his  aim  to  connect  East  and  West 
Africa  by  a  chain  of  Mission  stations,  I 


2S4;  his  work  in  Zansibftr.  S85,  Wmht^ 

fdd. 
Xrlshan,  the    most  popular  of    Hindu 

deities,  EUinwood,  64. 
Kwoi-ohAU   proTineo,  Missioii  work  in« 

BaUrr,  233. 
Labrador,  Moravian  liiiBlon  in,X«3WI»9 

846. 
Ladies,  call  to,  for  Hisnon  work,  Ataisior- 

^U,  263. 
Lady's  taotand  success  in  Sierra  Leona^  •» 

Crmciker,  ill. 
Lakno,  Mission  work  in  the  dkweie  of ; 

majority  of  inhabitants  HdiamnM* 

dan,  193 ;  sale  of  the  Scriptareo  in, 

197,  Wade. 
LaBgfsrd,  Bot.  W.  i.,  D.D.    Mission  work 

of  American  women,  404 — 407. 
Languages,  difllculty  of  the  West  African, 

Crmother,  271. 
In  the  Turkish  Bmpln^    rariety   of, 

GUman,  316. 
La  Trobo,  Bot.  B.    Zeal  of  the  MonTian 

Church    and     its    blessings,     106; 

Missions    to   the  North   American 

Indians,  Greenlanders  and  Kskimoo. 

344-347. 
Laws  of  Buddha,  Mmier^  WUlUmi^  8S. 
Lay  help  in  Mission  work,  Bruce,  438. 
Loooh,  Dr.,  death  of;  affection  for,  l^ 

natiTcs  in  Travanoore^  891,  Lowe, 
Lessons  of  the  Century   in    itgazd  to 

Missions,  Oust,  155. 
Of  the  Century,  two,  Garden,  2iS, 
Of  the  Conference,  Pierson,  487. 
Letters  regretting  absence  from  Jneph 

Cock,  Biihop  EUicoU,  and  Bcv,  C. 

H,  Spurgeon,  452. 
liberality,  Church  education  in,  NoUc, 

103. 
Need  of  greater,  Mae  Vicar,  105 ;  Ecker. 

107. 
A  reviral  needed  in,  W.  M.  TayUr,  430. 
Of  Brazilian  converts,  358. 
Of  conrerts  on  the  Niger,  Allan,  265. 
Liesnsing  of  Sin  in  IndU,  resolution  on. 

Dyer,  484. 
Medical  profession  oppoeed  to^  Pott,  485. 
Liosehing,  Mr.  Louis.    Testimony  to  Bot. 

John  Ireland  Jones,  68. 
On  Buddhism  and  Buddhist  priests,  69. 
Life,  right  views  of,  Wehh-Peploe,  426. 
«< Light  of  AsU/'  the,  Monier-WiUiawu, 

33 ;  Edmonds,  168. 
Lindsay,  Bot.  Professor,  D.D.    Belationa 

between  Home  and  Foreign  Mission 

work,  99. 
Liquor  trafflo,  on  the  Congo,  121 ;  pleas 

for  the  restriction  of  the,  128,  JSUi»- 

wood. 
In  West  Africa,  124  ;  ruinous  to  trade , 

native  testimony  to  the  evil,  125  ;  its 

extent,  126  ;  a  Society  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the,  127,  Allan. 
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liqttor  traAe,  Cano  of,  in  heathen  landfl^ 
Oordon^  441. 
With  nnciTiUsed  races,  the,  479; 
extent  of  the ;  natives  implore 
protection  from,  480 ;  a  hindrance  to 
the  spread  of  civilisation,  481 ;  tes- 
timony of  travellers  to  the  evil,  482  ; 
the  onlj  remedj  for  the,  483,  ChM' 
neu, 

inAfHca:  Resolution  protesting 


against  the,  476 ;  America*spartidpa- 

tion  in  the  sin  of  the ;  demoralising 

effect  of  the,  476 ;  destroys  legitimate 

commerce ;  neutralises  Mission  woriE, 

477,  W,  M.  Taylor. 
Need  for  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the 

Chiudi    in  regazd  to  the,  BrMh" 

waiUy  477. 
Memorial  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians 

on  the,  moved  by  J9r.  Murdoch,  479. 
Xiteratnra  and  Misnoniy  Oeor$o  Smith, 

152. 
liTarpool  Xinionaiy  OoBftoenoe,  8. 
LlTingstoat,  and  Stanley,  Charten,  281 ; 

Ah,  821 ;  his  death,  276 ;  bis  last 

charge.  281,  Charter*. 
XiTingstonia,  Mission  station,  279. 
Leaden  as  a  Jewish  Mission-field,  TFUftia- 

MiS  872. 
As   a   training  school     for    Medical 

Missionaries,  Ifawmell,  896. 
London  MissioBary  Soeitty,  its  first  band 

of  Missionaries,  Mtu^arlane,  336. 
College  in  Madagascar,  294. 
London  Society  for  Promoting  Cbristianitj 

among  the  Jews:   its  methods  A 

working,  Fleming,  363. 
Loaos,  BoT.  Esoldel,  Africa  as  a  Mission- 

field,  177—179. 
Loo-eboo  Mission,  the,  288. 
Lonis  XIV.,  and  Missions,  300. 
Lowe,    Sot.  John,   YJLO.BJB.     Medical 

Missions,  388—392. 
Mabbf,  Sot.  Goodovo.    The  opium  traffic, 

136. 
Xaoalister,  Profsssor,  FJL.8.      Medical 

Missions,  379—382. 
XaoArtbnr,  Alexander,  M.P.    Blessing  of 

Missions  to  the  heathen  world,  328— 

330. 
Macfkrlaao,  Sot.  8.,  LL.D.     Ifissions  to 

the  South  Sea  Islands,  335—338. 
Xaefio,  Mr.  S.  A.    Proposal  for  nations  to 

unite  in  preventing  evils  in  heathen 

lands,  809. 
XaoOowan,  Sot.  J.      Mission  woik  in 

China,  226—227. 
Xaokeniis,  Sot.  John.   Catholicity  of  the 

Conference,  301 ;    Mission  work  in 

South  Africa,  303^806. 
Mae^^ear,   Sot.  Principal,  D.D^  LL.D. 

Roman  Catholic  Missions,  73 ;  on  the 

benefits  the    Church    derires  from 

Foreign  Missions,  104. 


Madagascar,  progress  of  Mission  woik  in, 

292 ;  State  influence  on  education ; 

education  work  of  Missionaries^  293 ; 

the  higher  schools  and  L.M.8.  college ; 

a  Governor  educated  at  the  college ; 

the  cost  of  the  educational  work, 

294  ;  Malagasy  children  and  the  New 

TesUment,  295,  CouHm. 
Co-operation  of  two  Societies  in,  295; 

conversion  of  the  Queen  and  its  in* 

fluenoe ;  condition  of  the  Church, 

296 ;  conduct  of  the  people  during 

the   French   war;     Sunday   ochool 

movement  in;  a  Home  MissionaiT 

Society,  297 ;  slavery  in,  298,  Clark 
Madras  Christiia  OoUogo^  infinenoe  of 

the,  Arden,  214. 
Mab&Tira,  a  Jain  saint,  SheMred,  41. 
Malagasy  obildxta  and  the  New  Testa* 

ment,  295. 
—  people^  the,  their  conduct  dnxing 

the  French  war,  Oarh,  297. 
Xaleolm,  Sot.  Howard.    Hit  oentiments 

on  tlie  oniom  traflle,  472. 
Manebnria,  Missionaiy  work  in,  Jlou^ 

235^28a 
Mandarins    (Chiaoto)  not  oppooed  to 

Christiaai^,  Ben,  887. 
Man's  ii^astioo  to  wonaa  in  the  pasit 

Ifrs.  Cef^  418. 
Mean's  laws  the  exponent  of  the  caste 

system,  BUinweed,  68. 
Maoris,  Mission  to  the^  880 ;  liberaUty  of 

the,  831 ;  exceUenoe  of  their  ocbodt, 

832,  Stuart 
Map  of  Central  Afirioa,  the  fint,  876. 

of  the  World,  a  Chinaman's^  894. 

Marriage  of  obildroa  la  Xadia  coming 

into  disrepute^  EUimweod,  69. 

of  Mobaaunodaa  girls,  Peet,  84. 

'« Martyr  Land,"  the^  BawUnci,  876. 
Maubololaad,   Mission   woric  in,   Mh. 

Thtmton,  416. 
Mathoooa,Mr.EngbM.  SeoondsresolntioQ 

of  sympathy  on  the  death  of  the 

Qerman  Bmperor,  80S. 
Speech  at  the  Valediotory  meeting,  on 

the  success  of  the  Conference^  453. 
Matbioson,  Mr.  James  S.    Missions  to  the 

Jews^  861. 
Maxwell,  Mr.  J.  L.,  MJ>.    Medical  Mis- 
sionaries needed  for  London,  396 ; 

speech  on  seconding  the  resolution 

protesting  againet  toe  opium  trade 

with  China,  474. 
Mecca  pilgrim^  increase  o^  81 ;  reason 

of  the  increase,  81. 
Modieal  charity  the  fruit  of  Christianity, 

MacalUter,  882. 
Modieal  JCssions,  of  the  early  Church ; 

healing  power  in  place  oif  miracles, 

879;   Christ's  care   fbr   the   body; 

example   of    Buddha  and   of    the 

Jesuits^  880 ;  qualifications  required 
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Xedieal  MUtiont  (rontinwed)^ 

for  Medical  Missionaries  381 ;  Me- 
dical chant  J  the  fruit  of  Christianity; 
the  first  hospital  founded,  382,  A/ae- 
alister. 
Origin  and  work  of  the  Edinburgh 
Society,  389  ;  Dr.  Valentine  at  Jcy- 
pore  ;  Dr.  Elmslie  in  Cashmere,  390; 
work  in  Trarancore ;  death  of  Dr, 
Leech ;  a  hospital  in  Keyoor,  391  ; 
natire  agency  in  India,  392, 
Lotre. 
Work  in  China,  892 ;  access  to  upper 
classes  in  China  gained  through 
Medical  work  ;  Chinese  testimonial 
to  a  Mission  hospital,  395^  WiUian 

London  as  a  training  school  for  Medical 
Missionaries,  Maxwell,  395. 
X»dieal  Mission  Work,  pictoret  of,  JPiwe, 

382-387. 
— «  Kissianariss,  qnalificationa  raqnired, 

MaealUter,  381. 
Xea,  not  methods,  wanted,  Webh'Pqflce, 

424. 
Xerensky,  Bot.  A.    Work  of  the  Berlin 

Society  in  the  Transraal,  806. 
Xothodist  Free  Chorok  Missioa  to  East 

Africa,  WaiejUld,  285. 
Xothods  of  Missionary  work,  advanoe  in, 

Sieatu^m,  39^. 
Xoyer,  Sot.  Theodore.    Missiona  to  the 

Jews,  373—873. 
Xildmay  Missionary  Conference,  3. 
Neglect  of  Jewish  Mission  work  at  the^ 
Jfathiritm,  361. 
•*  Missing  link,"  the.  or  Women's  Mission 

work,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  421. 
XiMion  lads  in  Tanganyika,  specimen  of, 
DnimmoHd,  2t<0. 

schools  in  India,  Burgees,  207. 

—  stations,    motion    of   address    to, 

Aherdeen,  46d. 
—-—tour  of  the  world,  a,  Wigram,  6. 
Missions,  and  Commerce ;  success  a  reply 
to  scoffers^  UnderhUlf  5. 
An  expiation  for  wrong  done  by  white 

men,  Hunter,  H. 
Encourage    a   simple   Gospel,    Kohle, 

103. 
Strengthen  faith  in  Christian  doctrines^ 

Hewlett,  lOG. 
A  hundred  years  of ;  neglected  by  the 

pulpit ;  influence  of,  140,  Camphtll. 
A  good  investment,  142 ;  a  crisis  at 

hand,  147,  SatkerlaKd. 
The  first  contribution   for,  150;  and 
Christian   Governments,     151 ;    and 
liter.iture,  152,  George  6mUk, 
A  hundred  years  age  and  now,  George 

Sutitkj  150;  Jlenrg  Morrii,  159. 
Intlncncti  of  political  changes  on,  154  ; 
lessons  of  the  century  in  regard  to ; 
relaxing  influences,  1*55,  Cuet, 


lOaeieni,  Extent  of   <iiiiio  inadoquts^ 

HaegeH,  I5G. 
Increase  of,  in  China,  Clarke^  166. 
Progress  of,  illustrated,  OUmmn,  167. 
The  improTed  position  of,  XPyAft  (Ap. 

pendix),  160. 
Tkeir  raluc  rcoognisod,  Aherdeem,  166. 
General   survey  of,    179;   nisjiidged, 

181 ;  the  results  of,  182  ;  present  rate 

of  progress  insnflioient ;  reasone  for 

the  want  of  greater  eaooees,  183 ; 

more  seal  necessary,  184 ;    encceae 

through  the  Holy  Qlnet,  186,i'JrrjiiM. 
Supported  by  high  oflicUUs  in  India, 

191 ;  must  be  extended,  192,  ASsr^- 

Irook. 
Their  future  triumph  in  India  ntenied. 

Summers,  196. 
In  Lahore,  Wade,  195. 
In  Rajputana,  TraOl,  197. 
Coat  of,  compared  with  ooet  of  School 

Board,  Arden,  210. 
The  results  in  Africa  not  to  be  tM, 

Hetkerwieh,  289. 
Sacoess  of,  cannot  be  tabulated,  Bur* 

gess,  206. 
Cause  for  praise  and  homiliatloii  in 

India,  Arden,  213. 
Once  deemed  to  be  hopeless,  Judso* 

SmUk,  222. 
Oftentimes  obecnre,  Merendeg,  306. 
Preparing  the  way  of  the  Loid,  Bmca^ 

312. 
Blessings  of,  Mac  Arthur,  328. 
Sceptics  abont,  Lowe,  388. 
Increased  prayer  for,  Mrs.  BUtekstene, 

416. 
Call  to  wider  plans,  W,  M,  Taller,  427. 
Matter  of  fact,  Bruce,  43G. 
Comity  of,  Mathesen,  454. 
The  2'intes  on  the  progress  of ;  why  the 

results  are  small,  469.  Blachweod, 
Besults  of,  Pier  son,  487. 
A  new  deiMrtnre  in,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 

420  ;     mbb-PepUte,    424  ;   Jenkins, 

434  ;    Bruce,  436  ;     Gordon,    442  ; 

SutJurland,  4G0. 
Missionaries,  comparison  between  Roman 

Catholic    celibate   and    l*rotestant 

married,  W'ardlaw  Thompson,  409. 
The  difficulties  of,  Aberdeen,  IGo. 
The  first,  to  Japan,  Warren,  239. 
Neglect  of  physical  conditions,  Mae* 

alister,  380. 
Number  and  quality  of,  George  Smith, 

152. 
Quality  of,  Eugene  Stock,  156. 
The  oneness  of,  Ellinwood,  459. 
Parents  object  to  let  their  children  be- 
come, Charters,  283. 
Testimony  to  the  devotion  of,  in  West 

Africa,  Guen,  272. 
Two  lady  pioneers  to  Indians^  Weickf 
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XistiMUtrj,  the,  and  tr&DsUtion  work, 

Wardlaw  TKompion^  448. 
Qualifications  of  a;  the  strain  on  a, 

280,  Druwmtmd. 
Qualifications  of  a,  Kamey,  408. 
Visiionary  Conferencss,  origin  of,  3. 
Abroad,  and  at  Liverpool  and  Mildmaj, 

8. 

eoBTsrts.    See  CoBTsrts. 

history,  throe  epochs  in,  Sckaff,  463. 

idea,  its  development  and  results, 

SiUkerland,  141. 
— -^  interest,   four    considerations    for 

stirring.  Cole,  312. 

methods,  advance  in,  Swaiuo%  398. 

organisations,  the  number  of,  152. 

— ^-  sj^t,  growth  of  the,  UunUr,  15. 
— —  growth  of  the,  in  fifty  years, 

108. 
women.    See  Women. 

—  workers,  number  furnished  by 
Christendom  and  heathendom  re- 
spectiTely,  Piereon,  180. 

— ^leal,  greater  a  hundred  years   sgo 

than  now,  Oeorge  SmUK  153. 
Missionary's  expcorienee,  a,  OuiMness,  273. 

—  wifo,  influence  of  a,  Wardlaw 
Thompion,  409. 

]ateheU,BeT.  J.  Murray,  LL.D.  P4rsiism, 

80  ;  Roman    Catholic   Missions   in 

India,  86. 
Modem  Christian  moToments  among  the 

Jews,  JhuUop,  365. 
Missions,  the  task  of,  Judion  SmUk. 

222. 

—  flehool  of  Mohammedanism,  a,  Sell, 
28. 

Mohammed,  his  life  and  crimen  Bruee, 

18. 
Mohammedan  bigotry,  losing  its  force,  31. 

—  eonTorts  as  native  pastors  in  India, 
Wade,  196. 

to  Christianity,  Sekreiber,  22. 

eonqnests,  Pott,  323. 

— —  destmction  of  wealth;  discourage- 
ment  of  agriculture,  27  ;  discourage* 
ment  of  commerce,  28,  iW. 

—  ftuieral,  a,  25. 

girls,  marriage  of,  Pat^  24. 

religion,  originated  by  the  Arabic 

race,  Ptiet,  321. 

sehools,  astonishing  growth  of,  21. 

...— superstition  and  persecution  of 
Christians,  Bruee,  314. 

tomb,  a,  410. 

..-.  women,  condition  o^  Bnee,  18  ; 
Pon,  23 ;  Olenny,  29. 

Mohammedanism,  increase  of,  Hunter, 
15 ;  Schreiher,  21. 
Influence  of,  on  the  nature  of  Moham- 
medans, 17  ;  the  founder  of  ;  influence 
on  women,  18  {fiee  alto  Mohammedan 
Women) ;  ignorance  of  Mohammedans, 
19,  Bruee, 


Mohammedanism,  Increase  of,  in  Dutch 
IxMsessions,  21 ;  danger  of  the  growth 
of,  to  Dutch  Qovemment,  22, 
Sckreiber. 
Social  influence  of,  23 ;  influenoe  on 
nations,  25  ;  political  influence  o^ 
26.  PiMrt. 
Tends     to     depopulation,   Pat,   26 ; 

Glenny,  30. 
Rise  of  a  modem  school  of,  Sell,  28. 
In  North  Africa,  Olenny,  29. 
Conquered  by  Hinduism,  JBUtmoootf ,  66. 
Conflict  between  it  and  Christianity, 

Poet,  320. 
Bulgaria  a  bulwark  against,  Belden,  327. 
Sprung  from  dead  Churches^  Jinikiiu, 
434. 
Mongolia  and  Coroa,  MisBion  work  in, 

Shaw,2Si. 
Monier. Williams,    Sir  Moai«r,  K.aiJL, 
eto.    Paper  on  Buddhism,   83;   res- 
ponsibility of  Britain  to  her  Eastern 
possessions,  72. 
MoraTiaa  Brothren  first  in  the  African 

Mission.field,  JifachengU,  803. 
—  Churoh   arose  oat  of    the   Pietist 
movement,  Liadmy,  99. 

blessed  by  Misiionaiy  work,  Za 

Trohe,  109. 

Mission  to    North  America,  845; 

Greenland,   Labrador,   and   Alaska, 
346,  La  Trohe, 

Missions  in  North  America,  Beard, 

348» 

to  the  Jews,  FUwUof,  862. 


Morris,  Mr.  Henry.   The  doom  opened  to 

Missions.  159. 
Morrison.    Dr.     His  labonis   in   China, 

Judeom  SaiUk,  223. 
Mothers     (AfHoan),   their     affeetionato 

supersUUon,  Wab:feld,  282. 
Monkden  eity  (ChiaaJ^  Missionary  work 

in,  Boee,  236. 
Mnrdoek,  J.  K.,  L.Ji.   Speech  on  moving 

a  resolution  relating  to  a  memorial  to 

the  King  of  the  Be^ians  on  the  drink 

traffic  in  the  Conso  Free  State,  478. 
Nanak,  the  founder  of  Sikhism,  55. 
National  Chnreh  in  India^  a,  IK.  J.  R. 

Taylor, 2\\, 

strife  for  Africa,  Ckarten,  281. 

NatiTO   agtney  in  India,  evangelisation 

by,  barney,  408. 
Chnreh  in  China,  contemplated  es- 
tablishment of  a,  Sumiuam,  230. 

Chnrehes    and     creeds^    Wardlaw 

Tk4mpeon,  4i6, 
in  Japan,  self-fnpporting  spirit 

in  the,  GHng,  247. 
independent  Chnrehes  to  be  encour- 
aged. Wade,  197  ;   W.  J.  B.  Taylor, 

211. 
New  Sngland,  the  PUgrim  Fathen  in, 

Beard,9i7, 
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Vew  Ooiaat,  intognrftiion  of  a  HMon 
in;  resulU  in  spito  of  dilBcalticf, 
837,  Haefarlnne, 

Kfw  Jewish  Kittion,  a,  BUeksUme,  376. 

Ktw  Zealand,  C.M.S.  Mission  to,  Stvart, 
330. 

Ktyoor,  the  hospital  at,  Lowe,  391. 

Kigtr  Mission,  the,  Allan,  2G5. 
Sabbath  obserrance  in  Bonny,  CroW' 
tker,  272. 

Vigtr  region,  the,  its  great  extent^  Ouim- 
nesSf  270. 

Kirrana,  final  state  of  the  Jains,  42. 

Koblo,  BsT.  F.  A.,  D.D,  On  interest  in 
f\)reign  Missions  and  what  it  does 
fortheChnrch,101. 

,  Sebert,  school  foanded  by,  213. 

KoA-Christian  dvilisatioa  a  failure,  143. 

Koa-Xissionary  Chnrehes  not  Christian, 
Jenkimt,  434. 

VorthAfHea.   iS^  Africa. 

North  America.  &«  America. 

Vorth  American  Indians,  work  amongst 
the  Hydahs  and  the  Blackf eet  trib^ 
842;  poTcrbr  of  the;  commnnion 
feasts  with  th^  343  ;  a  Tisit  to  Win* 
^peg ;  eDcooraging  results,  844, 
Wifram, 
Missions  on  the  Bed  Rirer;  how  to 

deal  with  them.  343,  La  Trohe. 
John     Eliot*s     labours     among    the, 
847;  miseries  occasioned  by  wars; 
Darid    Brainerd's  work;    Moravian 
Missions ;  Misrloos  of  the  American 
Board,   348 ;    Missions    abandoned ; 
wrongs  to  Indians  by  whites,  849 ; 
progress  of  civilisation ;  work  of  edu- 
cation ;  hopeful  signs,  350,  Beard, 
Seen  at  Omaha;  a  converted  giant; 
two  lady  pioneer  Missionaries,  851, 
Welch. 
Mortality  amongst,  on  account  of  neglect 
of   physical  conditions  by  Mission* 
aries,  Mdealuter,  380. 

Vorthbrook,  the  Right  Eon.  the  Earl  of. 
Besolution  of  mnpatby  on  the  death 
of  the  German  Emperor,  187  ;  India, 
Northern  and  Central,  as  a  Mission- 
field.  ISS— 192. 

Nyassa  Missions,  establishment  of,  Dnisi- 
wirnd,  279. 
Origin   of  ;    Missions    now    existing, 
288 ;  attacks  by  slave  tnden,  289, 
ffetkerteiek, 

Omaha,  Indians  seen  at,  Welch,  351. 

Oneness  of  Missionaries,  Ellinwood,  459. 

—  of  Protestants,  Sutherland,  460. 

Open  doors,  MorrU,  159. 

Opiam,  evils  of,  Hndton  Taylor,  175. 
Government  production  of,  Whitehead, 
130. 

Opivm  smoker,  conversion  of  a,  227. 

— ^  smokers,  number  of,  Hudson  Tavlor, 
131.  I 


Opina    tmeken  in  China,  number  of; 

Hudson  Taylor,  176. 
—  smoking  a  curse,  WhUekead,  128. 
— »— *  extent  of,  in  China,  Bailor^  132. 
,  its  effects  on  the  constitotion, 

Oavld,  136. 

trade,  the,  WhUekead,  12a 

with  China,  resolution  condemn- 


ing the,  Hudson  Taylor,  471. 
Testimony  of  competent  witnesses  to  the 
evils  of  the ;  England  responsible  for 
the,  472 ;    immorality  of  the;  the 
need  of  revenue  no   ezoose,  473; 
Hudson  Taylor, 
Opium  trafflc,  condemned  by  all  Mission- 
aries, Whiiehead,  129. 
An  Indian  question,  ISO;  prohibition 
impossible,  181,  Ckit;  (reply  to  Dr. 
Oust,  133). 
Evils  inflicted  by  the,  Hudson  IkyUr, 

181. 
Agitations  against  the,  IStmer^  182. 
Dr.  Oust  on  the  wrong  side  in  regard  to 

th^  HroomhM,  183. 
Indian  MissionarieB'  memorial  against^ 

Fordyeo,  188. 
England  responsible,  Fordjfoo ;  BUek" 

stone,  134. 
Chinese  officials  ready  to  help  to  put 

dovm  the  curee,  Hlackstono,  184. 
Its  suppression  a  question  for  British 

legislaUon,  Od,  WiUiams,  135. 
Multitudes  in  China  suffering  from  the 

evil,  Oauld,  186. 
Plea  for  its  suppression,  Mabhs,  187. 
Apathy  of  Christians  in  regard  to  the, 
Maxwell,  475. 
Orden,  Bey.  S.  Van.  Abolition  of  slavery 
in    Brazil,    356 ;  Mission-woris    in 
Brazil,  867. 
Origin  of  Missionary  Conferences,  8. 

of  the  Paris  Missionary  Society,  9. 

Osaka  (Japan),  public  opinion  in  favour 
of  Christianity,  240 ;  Missionary  Con- 
ference at ;  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  in,  242,  Warren, 
Vigour  of  the  Church  in,  Ouliek,  243. 
Paoifio  Islands,  American  Mission  in  the ; 
success  of  the  Gospel  in  the^  888^  889^ 
Oilman, 
Pardon,  story  of  a,  429. 
Parents*  olijeotions  to  giving  their  child- 
ren for  Missionaiy  woriE,  Ckmrters^ 
283. 
Parker,  Bishop  Henry,  death  of^  878. 
Paris  Missionary  SooLety,  origin  oi^9. 
Its  special  field,  Appia,  301. 
Speech  on  behalf  of  the,  at  Valedictoiy 
meeting;     position     of    the,    4^ 
Boegner, 
Parish,  the  power  of  women  in  the, 

Langford,  406. 
F&rsfism,  its  xise,  influence^  and  progigie, 
61 ;  its  moral  characteri  68 ;  oQecti 
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of  wonbip ;  views  of  sin,  CS ;  Tiews 
of  Atonement  and  holiness,  G4; 
futnro  of;  effect  of  the  Gospel  on, 
65,  Murray  MitekelL 

Partimoiij,  the  sin  of,  in  regard  to  Mi8« 
sions,  M€UiVieart  105. 

PinwaBAth,  founder  of  the  Jain  religion, 
41. 

Paton,  Captain  John,  story  of,  429. 

Panl'sordor  first  to  Jews;  order  reTeraed, 
and  why,  Wilkiiuon,  871. 

Peateeoit,  a  parallel  to,  Armstrong,  217. 

Ptroy,  Bev.  Oeorgo.  His  sentimenti  on 
the  oplnm  tn&c,  472. 

Ptrstcutioii  of  Boman  Catholics  in  Japan^ 
Stout,  81. 

Persia,  the  birthplace  of  PArsiism,  61. 
And  Arabia,  Missiona  in,  818. 

Persian  history,  a,  20. 

Mission-fleld,  extent  of,  Brwe,  20. 

Personal  serriee,  call  to^  Webb-Peploe,  423. 

Personality,  an  Englishman's  sense  d^ 
not  so  keen  arit  waa^  Ednumdi,  170. 

PhiUipi,  Wendell,  and  sUveiy,  486. 

Phraner,  Ber.  Dr.  His  impressions  of 
Missionary  woric  in  India,  200. 

Pietnres  of  Medical  Mission  Worl^  Pott, 
382. 

PiereoB,  Bey.  Arthur  T.,  D.D.  Seconds 
resolation  of  sympathy  on  the  death 
of  the  German  Emperor,  Frederick, 
92;  a  general  sorrey  of  Modem 
Missions,  179 — 186;  moTes  that  a 
message  of  sympathy  be  tele^^raphed 
to  the  bereaved  German  Empress^ 
188 ;  the  progress  of  Missions^  486  ; 
lessons  of  the  Conference^  487. 

Pietist  moTement  in  Germany,  the,  99. 

Pilgrim  Fathers  in  New  England,  the^ 
Beard,  847. 

Pilgrims  to  Mecca.    See  Meeca  Pilgrims. 

the  Plymouth  Bock,  260. 

Pite,  Mr.  Alfred  B.  The  South  American 
Mission,  362—356. 

Playing  at  Missions,  Haegert,  156. 

Plymouth  Bock  Pilgrims,  the,  260. 

Polygamy  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the 
G<m)el  in  South  Africa,  Lonee^  179. 

PopulatioB,  Mohammedan  influence  on, 
Pott,  26  ;  Glenny,  30. 

— -^  The  Christian,  a  hundred  years  ago 
and  now,  152. 

Mrtuguese  influence  in  Centzal  Africa, 
HetKerwich,  288. 

Pest,  Bey. O. S.,  M.D.  Mohammedanism; 
its  social  influence,  23  ;  its  political 
influence,  26  ;  Boman  Catholic  Mis- 
sions in  Papal  and  Mohammedan 
lands,  82 ;  conflict  between  Islam  and 
Christianity,  320 ;  Syria  in  its  rela- 
tions to  Central  Asia  and  Central 
Africa,  320—324 ;  pictures  of  Medical 
Mission  work,  882—388;  on  the 
licensing  of  sin  in  India^  485. 


Porerty  in  Basutoland.  the,  300. 
Practical   character  of  iho   ConferenoCi 

Aberdeen,  164. 
Prayer,  united  and  unlTcrBal,«r(»AMf<m,ll« 
Of  a  heathen  kin<r,  a,  2GI. 
A  new  spirit  of,  W,  At.  Taylor,  430. 
Prayer  meetings  in  Canada  for  Mission^ 

Jifrs.  Blaekttone,  il6. 
Prayer  Union  for  Africa,  a,  Stoek,  278. 
Preparing  the  way  of  the  Lord,  Brueot 

312. 
Presbyterian  Synod  in  Brazil,  352. 
President  of  the  Oonferenee.  See  Aber* 

deen. 
Press  in  Japan,  the,  its  influence  in  faTOur 

of  ChrisUanitT,  Warren,  239. 
in  England,  uiults  of  the,  JSUinwood^ 

457. 
Pringle,  Dr.  Bebert    On  testing  religion 

by  its  fruitSL  66. 
Progress  of  Missions^  illustrated,  OUmam, 

157. 
the  Timet  on  tho,  Blaekwaoi, 

469. 
Protestants,  the  number  of,  Piertom,  180. 
Psalm  exjg.,   its   application   to  India, 

Edmondt,  169. 
Pulpit  nefflecU  Missions,  CampheU^  14a 
Qnallfloauons  of  a  Missionary,  Dntmmond^ 

280;  Jjsrfi^,  408. 
required   for  Medical   Missionaries^ 

Macalitter,  381. 
— »  for  Women's  Missionaxy  work,  Mrt, 

Edge,  414. 
Queen  Victoria,  telegram  in  reply  to  TOta 

of  sympathy,  203. 
Badstock,  Bt.  Eon.  Lord.    On  the  right 

attitude  to  be  observed  in  discussing 

the  Missions  of  the  Boman  Catholic 

Church,  73;  indicates  the  scope  of 

the  discussion,  80 ;   exhortation  to 

pray  for  the  Boman  Catholic  Mis- 
sionaries, 90. 
Bsjputana,  results  of  Mission  work  in 

TraiU,  197. 
Baleigh,  Sir  Walter.   His  contribution  for 

Missionary  work,  150. 
Bappard,  Bot.  C.  HL    Speech  at  the  Vale- 
dictory meeting  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
tinental delegates,  461. 
Bationslistie  reaction  from  Brahmanism, 

EUinwood,  51. 
Bawlings,  Sdward,  Bsq.  Missions  in  the 

**  Dark  Continent,"  274. 
Beaetion  of  Foreign  Missionay  eAvt  en 

tho  Chureh  at  home,    Wilton,    93 ; 

Aiken,  97;IAndtay,  100  ;  JMle,  102  ; 

Mae  Vicar,  104 ;   Taylor,  105  ;  Meuh 

lett,  107 ;  La  Trobe,  109. 
Beception  of  Delegates,  1. 
Bed      Indians.    See     Berth     American 

Indians. 
Bed  BiTor  SettlesMnt,  Missions  in  the, 

Wigram,  843;  Za  Trobe,  345. 
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B«ll^ni  of  Sonth  African  tribes,  Mac^ 

kenzif,  305. 
Seligioiu    enttrprii*    like   commercial, 

Post,  324. 
Btligioiu  Tract  Society,  the  work  of  the, 

Can^n  Fleming,  444  ;  the  value  of  its 

work,  M'ardlair  TfwnipMOH,  149. 
Setponiibillty  of  Great  Britain  in  regard 

to  her  Eastern  possessions,  Monier- 

MlUiams,  72. 
Bettoration   of  the  Jews,  the  time  of, 

unknown,  Meyer,  374. 
StfiTal  of  the  eighteenth  centoiy,  the, 

Sutherland, n^. 
Bichard,  ICr^  in  Chee-foo  and  Ching- 

chow^foo,  228. 
Bichard,  the  late  Henry,  M.P.    Beroarks 

in  the  House  of  Commoni  against  the 

opinm  trade,  473. 
Biddle,  a,  on  the  worth  of  women  in  the 

Mission-field,  Kamey,  408. 
BIffht  Tiews  of  life,  WehhPeploe,  426. 
Biiab  Dot.  a  Jain  saint,  Shoolbred,  41. 
Bobert  Noble  School,  the,  213. 
Boaan  Catholic  Missions,  their  extent ; 

exhibit  nnitj  and  comprehensiTeness 

of  plan,  74 ;  aggressire  and  persistent ; 

methods  coercive;   under  ecclesias- 
tical despotism,   75;    supported  by 

unlawful  methods ;  worst  feature,  the 

suppression  of  the  Bible,  76 ;  influence 

of  their  leading  characteristics,  77, 

Jfae  Vicar, 
Grounds  forsu^icion,  78  ;  their  failure 

and  its  causes,  79,  Dean  Vahl. 
Zeal  of  their  Missionaries  to  be  admired, 

Vahl,  78  ;  Afwrray  Mitchell,  87. 
In    Japan,   Stout,   81 ;    Gordon,  250; 

in   Sjria,    Po$t,   84;   in  Singapore, 

Cooh,    84  ;  in    China,    Clarke ;    in 

Bengal,    //.      Williams,      85  ;     in 

Western  and  Southern  India,  Murray 

Mitchell,  87. 
Their    methods    not     honest,     (hunt 

Stirum,  88. 
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